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ASPECTS OF EPISTOLARY VERBAL USAGE IN 
UGARITIC AND AKKADIAN 


By DENNIS PARDEE and RoBERT M. WHITING ! 


In a recent brief survey in Biblische Notizen,? Pardee has defended the 
concept of an ‘ epistolary perfect ’ in Hebrew letters. In that survey he examined 
each of the usages of a ‘ perfect’ verbal form (i.e. " suffix conjugation ' or gdtal) 
in the extant corpus of Hebrew letters, most of them extra-Biblical. Those forms 
which described completed acts prior to the writing of the letter were separated 
off from those which described aspects of the epistolary acts themselves, such as 
‘writing’, ‘sending’, and ‘commanding’, and the latter were termed ' epistol- 
ary perfects’. In the present study we wish to examine the epistolary conven- 
tions observed in Ugaritic and in Akkadian. As in Pardee's previous study, 
Ugaritic ‘perfect’ (qt) forms and Akkadian preterite (iprus) and perfect 
(iptaras) forms will be examined in order to determine the conventions 
governing their usage in letters. 

As for the phrase ‘epistolary perfect’ (and ‘epistolary preterite °) in the 
present study, it was not and is not intended to designate an overtly marked 
grammatical category; that is to say, the ‘epistolary perfect’ does not have a 
morphology or a syntax different from a perfect which fulfils the normal role of 
designating completed punctual acts; rather it is meant as a ‘translational’ 
category of grammar, one that is necessarily isolated in a grammar written, for 
example, in English, because English epistolary conventions differ from Hebrew 
ones and the student learning Hebrew needs to be aware of this difference in 
usage? Our view of epistolary verbal conventions will be basically that of 


! This is an expanded version of a communication read by Pardee at the vr Rencontre 
Assyriologique Internationale in Leningrad, July, 1984, entitled ‘The Epistolary Perfect in 
Ugaritic '. He wishes to thank the participants whose comments have permitted a fuller and, let us 
hope, improved exposition of the ideas present in the original communication, especially Drs. K 
Aartun, M. Geller, V. V. Ivanov, and E. Lipinski. Professor John Wansbrough was also kind 
enough to make several remarks on the basis of the original typescript. 

Given the important role of the Akkadian examples, input from an Assyriologist appeared 
necessary and Whiting was drafted into the project. The organization of this study would certainly 
have been different if it had originally been conceived as an Assyriological paper. As it 15, the meagre 
Ugaritic evidence is presented first and the Akkadian evidence, of which there could be presented 
literally hundreds of additional examples, follows. We did not deem it necessary totally to 
reorganize the presentation for the reason that two studies of Akkadian epistolary verbal usage 
already exist (see nn. 57 and 58) and we are able, therefore, simply to state our differences from these 
in the second part of our study. 

Special thanks are rendered to our colleagues R. D. Biggs, who verified our analysis of the 
verbal forms in the Akkadian examples included here, J. Stetkevych who furnished the Arabic 
example cited in n. 10, and S. Košak who provided the reference to Hittite usage cited in n. 93. Peter 
Daniels has also read the manuscript and pointed out several corrections. The texts of the first three 
Ugaritic examples cited here are from an article by Pardee published in Archiv für Orientforschung 
[4/0], 31, 1984, 213-30, which contains versions based on his own collations. Thanks are here 
rendered to the Fulbnght-Hays programme for the residence in Syria which permitted the 
collations; to Dr. Afif Bahnasi, Director of the Department of Antiquities in Syria, and to Mme. 
M Yon, director of the Mission de Ras Shamra, for their permission to study the tablets. Pardee's 
participation in the present communication was partially funded by a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

2‘ The “Epistolary Perfect" in Hebrew letters’, Biblische Notizen [BN], 22, 1983, 34-40 

3 For example, Y. Aharoni, in his excellent publication of the Hebrew ostraca from Tel Arad 
(ktwbwt ‘rd, Jerusalem, 1975), thrice vocalized epistolary perfect forms of the verb Sih ‘to send’ as 
participles (Arad 16° 1; 21: 1; 40: 2) and restored one of these forms, effaced at the end (40: 2), asa 
participle (s/h[m]) rather than as a perfect (sh[w]). Though the knowledge that the Aramaic 
attestations of the idiom in question had perfect verbal forms was sufficient to correct these 
particular forms (cf. Pardee, Ugarit-Forschungen [UF], 10, 1978, 310-11, 318-19, 323-4), an entry in 
the Hebrew grammars regarding proper epistolary usage, such as those that one finds in the classical 
grammars (see quotes below), would have made Aharoni's task a simpler one (and it would have 
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Stephen C. Levinson who, in his recent work on pragmatics in linguistics,* has 
included the ` epistolary tenses’ under ‘ descriptive approaches ' to deixis, that 
is, whether one uses a ' perfect’ form or another depends on the conventions 
regarding the designation of the epistolary act within a given linguistic and 
cultural sphere. The performativity of the ‘ epistolary ' perfect and preterite will 
be discussed at the end of this study. 

The use of the adjective ' epistolary’ to qualify a verbal form is well known 
from classical grammar and this is, we believe, sufficient warrant for use of the 
term in Semitic grammar, as long as the term is understood to be a conventional 
descriptive one and with the proviso that the reality of the phenomenon be 
demonstrated. At this point two quotes may be given, one each from standard 
Latin and Greek grammars, to demonstrate the descriptive terminology used. 
Allen and Greenough's New Latin grammar devotes $ 479 to ‘ Epistolary tenses °: 


In Letters, the Perfect Historical or the Imperfect may be used for the 
present, and the Pluperfect for any past tense, as if the letter were dated at 
the time it is supposed to be received: 


neque tamen, haec cum scribébam, eram nescius quantis oneribus premerére 
(Fam. v. 12.2), nor while I write this am I ignorant under what burdens you 
are weighed down. 

ad tuas omnis [epistulas] rescripseram pridie (Att. ix. 10.1), J answered all 
your letters yesterday. 

cum quod scriberem ad te nihil habérem, tamen has dedi litteras (Att. ix. 16), 
though I have nothing to write to you, still I write this letter. 


Note.—In this use these tenses are called the Epistolary Perfect, Imper- 
fect, and Pluperfect. The epistolary tenses are not employed with any 
uniformity, but only when attention is particularly directed to the time of 
writing (so especially, scribébam, dabam, etc.).° 


been possible to avoid repeating Aharoni's error in the English edition, see P.-E Dion's review of 
the English edition, Jow nal of the American Oriental Society [AO], 103, 1983, 471). Such an entry 
was difficult to write on the basis of Biblical Hebrew alone (a rapid perusal of the letter fragments 
preserved in the Hebrew Bible yielded only two clear epistolary perfects, Abt in 2 Kings 5. 6 and 
2 Chronicles 2: 12), but is possible now on the basis of the relatively large number of extrabiblical 
Hebrew letters. . 

An example from Akkadian’ In spite of the many * epistolary’ perfects and preterites in other 
Mari letters, C.-F Jean restored the last line of Archives Royales de Mari [ARM], u (Paris, 1950), 
text 106, as a present-future verbal form, rather than as a preterite The text, with the last line 
properly restored is: 


19. ... nésam Se-tu ... That lion 

20. a-na mu-ba-al-li-it-m ša tgi(fiá) into a wooden cage 

21, u-Se-re-eb-ma i-na (ts)eleppim I have caused to enter and on a boat 
22. d-5a-ar[-ki-ib-ma a-na se-er-be-[Di-ia I have had (it) loaded and to my lord 
23. d-5a-[re-e$-3u] I have (herewith) sent it 


This restoration (in place of the editor's u-Sa-[ra-a§-su]) and translation are based on the assumption 
that the letter and the caged lion were sent on the same boat. 

* Pragmatics, Cambridge, 1983, 74. 

5J. B. Greenough, A. A Howard, G. L Kittredge, B. L. D'Ooge (ed ), Allen and Greenough's 
new Latin grammar for schools and colleges (1983, repr. of 1903 edition), New York, 301. Note that 
in the second example pridie is an epistolary adverb and corresponds in English usage to * I answer 
all your letters today '. Of equal interest 1s the statement in C. G. Zumpt's Latin grammar 


It is a peculiarity of the epistolary style in Latin that the writer transfers himself to the time at 
which the letter is read by the person to whom it is addressed; and hence the writer speaks of 
actions and conditions in the same terms as he would use if he were present at the moment the 
letter is received. In consequence of this he frequently uses the imperfect and perfect, where in 
English we should use the present; e g., Haec scribebam media nocte, I write this at midnight (or 
scripsi haec media nocte, when the action is to be described as a completed one, and not as going 
on at the time); Novi nihil nunc erat apud nos, siquidem certa tibi afferri vis, there are no news 
here; Quae ad eam diem, quum haec scribebam, audiveramus, inanis rumor videbatur. Dicebant 


VERBAL USAGE IN UGARITIC AND AKKADIAN 3 


In H. W. Smyth’s Greek grammar the ‘ Epistolary tenses’ are introduced as 
follows: 


The writer of a letter or book, the dedicator of an offering, may put 
himself in the position of the reader or beholder who views the action as 
past: per’ "ApraBalou, dv cor éreussa, mpaace negociate with Artabazus 
whom I send (sent) to you T. 1. 129. . . 


In Greek the primary epistolary tense is the aorist, with the perfect and 
imperfect used more rarely. 

To provide a linguist’s perspective on the relationship between these 
epistolary tenses and the ‘ real world’, a quotation from Robin Lakoff's article 
on ‘ Tense and its relation to participants’ may be given. 


Another odd Latin tense-use occurs only in letters, and only optionally 
there. In describing actions or thoughts contemporaneous with his act of 
letter-writing (essentially, that of the performative verb), the writer of Latin 
may use a past tense. To describe an act performed prior to the writing of the 
letter, he may use a pluperfect, where a simple past would be logical. The 
following is an example: 

(31) Neque tamen, haec cum scribebam, eram nescius quantis oneribus 
premere [sic!] (Cic., Fam., v, 12, 2). ‘ Nor while I write this am I 
ignorant under what burdens you are weighed down.’ 

In this instance a literal translation using past tenses to translate the 
imperfect scribebam ‘ wrote’ and eram ‘was’ would be ludicrous: English 
does not possess this option at all. In Latin, the point of view of the speaker 
may be ignored, as may the point of view of the real world, which is identical 
with that of the speaker. Rather, the point of view of the hearer (or rather, 
the reader) is relevant, since actions contemporaneous with the letter-writing 
will be a part of the past by the time the reader sees the letter.’ 


In our cases from the ancient Semitic world, the word ‘hearer’ from the 
preceding quotation would be the preferred one, for few recipients of letters in 
the ancient Near East could actually read them. One could also question 
whether the ‘real world’ can only be identified with the here-and-now of the 
speaker/writer. Otherwise, however, the descriptive approach to the 
phenomenon, stated in terms of relationships between writer and reader and in 
terms of the problem posed in these conventions to the modern student of the 
texts in question, is a valid one and, in view of the confusions cited here above in 


tamen, &c., what we have heard till the moment I write this, &c; but people say, &c. As these 
preterites are only formal, they may be joined with the adverbs nunc, ettamnunc; instead of which 
real preterites would require tunc and etiamtum. Comp. Cic , ad Átt., v., 16, 4; xvi , 3, 6, ad Quint. 
Frat, iii., 1, 2. But this peculiarity is very frequently not observed. (A Grammar of the Latin 
Language, 9* ed., Eng. transl. by L. Schmitz, corrected and enlarged by C. Anthon, 34 ed , New 
York, 1851, 8503 [pp. 345-46]) 


A thorough-going study of the classical epistolary conventions would be of use to Semitists: just 
how ‘ frequently ' is the peculiarity not observed and to what extent was it considered ‘ optional’ 
(Lakoff)? From the paucity of exceptions to the verbal epistolary conventions in the ancient Semitic 
texts we have consulted, it would appear to us that these conventions may not have been considered 
‘optional’ and they were perhaps, therefore, more firmly anchored in the Semitic verbal systems 
than were the corresponding forms in the classical languages. 

5 Cambridge (Mass ), 1963, § 1942 (p 433). 

7 Language, 46, 1970, 838-49, quoted from p. 847. Lakoff here uses ` performative’ in an 
expanded sense of the term, according to which every sentence contains either an implicit or explicit 
performative verb, in the present case, ' (I hereby declare that) I have written to you’ This usage of 
‘performative’ is beyond the limits set by us for this term (see discussion in the second part of this 


paper) 
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n. 3, a necessary one. It is also a necessary approach in dealing with the 
phenomenon of performativity, for, as we shall see below, serious confusion has 
arisen from not keeping epistolary conventions separate from performativity. 
The problem of the linguistic explanation of epistolary conventions within a 
given language and as a general linguistic phenomenon with many like and 
similar features in other languages is entirely different from this descriptive 
approach—a linguistic problem rather than a philological one P For the 
purposes of this paper we will consider the term ‘ epistolary’ to be a descriptive 
one for those stylistic usages of verbal forms in Ugaritic and Akkadian letters 
which correspond closely to the stylistic devices described in the Latin and 
Greek grammars. 

In the Hebrew letters, the use of the perfect, imperfect, and participial forms 
generally follows regular prose rules. The student of these letters in whose 
mother tongue epistolary acts are expressed by a ‘ present tense’ must realize, 
however, that these acts will be expressed by the perfect form in Hebrew. A brief 
outline of the use of the principal forms in letters will, therefore, be of use.’ The 
* perfect ' form is used for acts leading up to a given letter and for the actual acts 
of dictating and sending the letter. Acts which are associated therewith which 
are ‘ performatives ' in the strict sense of the term will also be in the perfect, for 
performatives are expressed by the perfect in Hebrew. We refer to the blessing 
formula, e.g., brktk’ ‘I (hereby) bless you’, which occurs in both epistolary and 
non-epistolary contexts and functions as a performative (the declaration of the 
blessing effects the blessing — benedictio). The participle is used to express acts 
of duration contemporary with a stated frame of reference. The ‘imperfect’ 
used to state wishes (including non-performative greeting formulae) and events 
which are to occur subsequently to the letter itself.'? 

The epistolary perfect is much rarer in Ugaritic than in Hebrew and is 
susceptible of confusion with true performatives (cf. the case of the Hebrew brk 
formula, discussed in the article referred to in note 1 and here below). So instead 
of giving a simple list as in the article on Hebrew letters, which was based 
directly on Pardee's collection of the Hebrew letters," we will present the 
standard Ugaritic letter form in three examples and discuss the relationships 
between the verbal forms used and the epistolary perspective. Finally, a fourth 
‘letter’ will be presented which contains the only attestation of an epistolary 
perfect which, by its semantic content and other similar usages of the root in 
question, must also be an epistolary formula. Other possible examples of the 


8 See Lakoff's other examples and her conclusions, p. 848. 

? For citations of the texts on which these conclusions are based, see the article cited in n 2, 
above. 

Professor John Wansbrough has called our attention to a usage of the Arabic perfect which 
may be comparable to the older Semitic epistolary perfect, used 1n documents such as treaties. It 1s 
described as follows in Wright's grammar: ' An act the occurrence of which is so certain, that 1t may 
be described as having already taken place This use prevails in promises, treaties, bargains, &c,...’ 
W. Wright, A grammar of the Arabic language translated from the German of Caspari and edited with 
numerous additions and corrections, revised by W R. Smith and M. J. de Goeje, third ed., 
Cambridge, 1955, it, $ I(e) (p 2). Note that Wright maintains this usage as separate from what now 
would be called the ‘ performative’ perfect. ' An act which ts just completed at the moment, and by 
the very act, of speaking’ (8 1 [d], p. 1). Wright does not, however, specifically mention letters in this 
section. When our colleague J. Stetkevych was asked for an example from Classical Arabic 
epistolary usage, he found the following text: (standard greeting formulae, then) fagad ba'attu 
"ilaykum ‘abdan min 'ibádi allahı. ` fasma'ü lahu wa’ (f à 'amrahu ' I hereby send to you one of the 
servants of Allah ... so listen to him and obey him’ (Ahmad Zaki Safwat, ed., Jamharat rasá'il 
al-' Arab, 1, Cairo, 1971, letter 504, from ‘Ali to the people of Egypt [p. 480]). A study of epistolary 
conventions 1n Classical Arabic would be welcome. 

! With the collaboration of S. D. Sperling, J. D. Whitehead, and P -E Dion, Handbook of 
ancient Hebrew letters, Chico, 1982. 
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epistolary perfect will be presented briefly in nn. 13 and 26. The Akkadian 
conventions will be discussed first in terms of comparison with the Ugari-ic 
letters (Akkadian letters from Ras Shamra and from Tell el-Amarna) then in 
terms of the earlier usage of these conventions within Akkadian itself; the 
discussion will be taken as far back as our present sources allow, that is, to 
archaic Old Babylonian and to Old Assyrian. 

We may begin with a ‘ keeping-in-touch’ letter, that is, one that consists 
entirely of formulae, the function of which was not to convey new specific 
information, but to register the writer's well-being and to ask for a reply. 


I. RS 20. 199 — KTU, 2. 68? 


Text Translation Comment 
1. [1] : mikt . 'adty To the queen, my lady, 
Jr g m say: Messenger formula: 
imperative 


3. [r]hm .’urgttb.‘bdk Message of ’Urgitetub, 
your servant. 


4. 1. pn, adr At the feet of my lady, 

5. mrhqtm (from) afar, 

6. Sb‘d.w. Sb‘d seven (times) and seven 

(times) 

7. air ly do I fall. With Prostration formula: 
perfect: epistolary- 
performative 

8. 'adty . yslm my lady may it be well. Greeting formula: 

: wish: volitive 
9. Pilm . térk May the gods guard Ditto 
you, 
10. [rsk may they keep you well. Ditto 
Lower edge 
11. [hnn]y Here 
Reverse 
12. [tmn . KA with me everything 
13. pw id . lm is very well. Status formula: 
stative (perfect) 
14. tmny .*m There with 
15. 'adty . mnm my lady, whatever 
16. slm . rgm is well, send word Inquiry on status 
(of that) formula: stative 
([future-]perfect) 
17. ttb . 1. "bd back to your servant. Return-news formule 
imperative 


The introductory " messenger formula’ imperative places us immediate-y in 
the Ugaritic epistolary perspective, for it is a sort of * epistolary present’, that is 
to say, it is an epistolary act represented as proceeding from the writer in a 
* present ' situation: he says to the messenger ‘ say °, with the imperative actually 


URS = field number of the Mission de Ras Shamra. KTU = M Detrich, O. Loretz, 
J. Sanmartin, Die keilalphabetischen Texte aus Ugarit, Kevelaer, Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1976. 
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recorded as part of the letter.? In the regular formulation, following the 
messenger formula rëm ' say ', the perspective is that of what the sender has said 
to the messenger; it is thus viewed as accomplished because it is viewed from the 
perspective of what the messenger will say and of what the addressee will hear. 
In other words, the time frame is that of the hearer, not of the sender. This usage 
of the perfect is clearest in the prostration formulae, the verb g/t, literally * I fell’ 
or * I have fallen’, invariably a perfect form in the Ugaritic letters, the clearest 
example of an epistolary formula which includes elements of performativity in 
the Ugaritic letters.“ 

We have analysed sim in line 13 as a verbal form because its regular opposite 
member is yslm, a finite form (volitive).? The slots filled by sim in Ugaritic 
status formulae are, however, filled by the nouns šulmu and Sulmdnu in the 


V This is, of course the perspective and the formulation of the standard Akkadian letter, which 
Ugaritic shares with Akkadian and which is rare ın later West Semitic epistolary formulae. On the 
basis of the Akkadian epistolary formulary, which is 1n many respects similar to that of Ugantic, 
one would expect rem to be an imperative, for Akkadian uses the messenger formula gibima ‘ say’. 
There 1s at least one Ugaritic letter that confirms this conclusion: in the one letter clearly from a 
female, rgm 1s not marked for feminine gender, as one would expect if the form were perfect or 
participial (RS 17. 435+ 2 = KTU, 2. 36, cf Pardee's re-edition in AfO, 29-30, 1983-84, 321-9) 
On the other hand, there are examples of even the rgm/qabü formula being stated as epistolary 
perfects/preterites, rather than as ' present’ imperatives. The syntax of one Ugaritic letter seems to 
1ndicate an exceptional use of rem as a perfect C Virolleaud, Le Palais Royal d'Ugarit, u (= PRU, 
11), Paris, 1957, text 10 (= RS 16. 264 = KTU, 2 26) begins thm pm mlk, which, 1t appears, should 
be translated * Message’ the king has said ' (though it ıs not impossible that rem is a noun * Message: 
word of the king’). This formula is, as nearly as we can determine from unvocalized texts, unique at 
Ugarit and if verbal ıt has parallels in the sixteen cases of Akkadian preterite forms of the verb gabá 
in the Amarna letters (see below, n 35) and in the one Phoenician letter extant today, which unites 
the messenger formula expressed by means of the verb ’mr with the epistolary perfect of the same 
verb "mr fb "rst mr ‘htk be: ‘Say to my sister (Thus) says your sister Basu’ (see text and 
bibliography in Handbook [cited above, n. 11], 165-8, cf. also p. 121). This feature of Phoenician 
may now have been located in an early dialect of Hebrew as well, for several scholars believe that the 
Jar inscriptions from Kuntillet Ajrud, which contain the "mr. "mr formula, are scribal practice 
texts with epistolary formulae See, most recently, J C Greenfield, * Notes on the Phoenician Letter 
from Saggara’, Ortentalia, n s., 53, 1984, 242-4 Though he may be correct, these non-Ugantic 
usages of perfect/preterite forms at least call into question J -L Cunchillo's conclusion regarding 
PRU, u, 10: 1-2 that the unique formulary indicates an archival, rather than an epistolary, context 
for this document (‘ Un billet du ro d’Ugarit (KTU, 2: 26)’, Materiali lessicalt ed epigraphici, 1, 
Rome, 1982, 25-9, esp p 26). 

14 The form is termed ' epistolary ' because the sender is representing himself as having fallen at 
the time of writing the letter. For the performative aspect of this formula, see below, discussion of 
performativity. On the etymology of ol, see W. von Soden, ' Kleine Beiträge zum Ugantischen und 
Hebráüischen ', in Hebrdische Wortforschung. Festschrift zum 80 Geburtstag von Walter Baum- 
gartner (Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, 16), 1967, 291—300, esp. pp. 295-6, and references 
cited in Pardee's note on this verb in Bibliotheca Orientalis, 34, 1977, 4 For the ' prostration 
formula’ in Ugaritic and in the Akkadian texts from Ras Shamra, see S E Loewenstamm, 
* Prostration from Afar in Ugaritic, Accadian and Hebrew’, Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 188, 1967, 41-3, O. Kaiser, ‘Zum Formular der in Ugant gefundenen Briefe’, 
Zeitschrift der deutschen Palastma-Vereins, 86, 1970, 10-23, esp. pp. 21-2, F. B. Knutson in Ras 
Shamra parallels, m, Rome, 1975, 421-2, and A L. Kristensen, ‘ Ugaritic epistolary formulas a 
comparative study of the Ugaritic epistolary formulas in the context of the contemporary Akkadian 
formulas in the letters from Ugant and Amarna’, UF, 9, 1977, 143-58, esp. pp. 147-50, 157 A 
comparison with standard Akkadian and sub-standard Amarna Akkadian will also be found here 
below; see examples VI-IX. 

15 See also examples II and III, below, and Kristensen, UF, 9, 1977, 150-1. The greeting formula 
with ulmu (Ii Sulmu) is the standard Middle Babylonian form and ıs in usage at Ras Shamra, e.g , 
J. Nougayrol, Le Palais Royal d'Ugarit, m (= PRU, m, Paris, 1955), p. 5, RS 15. 14: 5-8 (this and 
the other Akkadian texts cited in this study are cited according to the various editors’ translitera- 
tions and translations): 


a-na mub-hi béli-ia lu-à Sul-m[u] A mon maitre, salut! 

a-na biti-ka marháti-ka A ta maison, tes femmes, 

a-na gab-bi mim-mu-ü à toute (autre) chose 

ša béli-ia dan-ni§ lu-& Sul-m[u] de mon maitre, grandement, salut! 


For another example, see text V, below For an example of the /ü + stative greeting formula in 
Amarna, see text X. For Old Babylonian usage, see text XV and n. 46 
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Akkadian letters from Ras Shamra! and the corresponding forms in the 
Ugaritic letters could, therefore, also be nouns. Let it be noted at this point that 
one cannot determine the proper parsing of 3/m from variations in gender and 
number of the writers because EU ‘ everything’ is the grammatical subject of s/m 
here in line 13 and frequently in the corresponding slot in other letters; no other 
explicit subject is attested. The second occurrence of 5/m, in line 16, this time 
referring to the state of the addressee, may also be a verbal form, literally 
translatable as a future-perfect, that is, ‘tell me whatever was (i.e., will have 
been) well with you prior to and during the hearing of this letter.' The 
interpretation of both occurrences of s/m is further complicated by the fact that, 
if verbal, the forms would be stative, for with stative verbs ‘ present state” is 
normally expressed by a ‘ perfect’ form. However this latter consideration may 
affect the classification of Zi as a specifically ‘epistolary’ perfect (see below at 
example XV and conclusions), there is one argument for taking the forms as 
verbal and as statives: In the Amarna text cited below as example X (EA 34: 3, 
4), one finds the forms Salmaku and Salim, the first describing the writer's state, 
the second that of his land. As specialists in the Amarna letters agree, the 
language of these texts is heavily influenced by the underlying Canaanite." One 
might suggest, therefore, that the forms in EA 34: 3 and 4 constitute evidence 
for the status formula in South Canaanite of the fourteenth century being 
expressed as West Semitic ‘perfects’, and it would not be improper to 
extrapolate from that suggestion the further suggestion that a similar situation 
obtained in Ugaritic. This argument would produce a vocalization Salima and a 
translation ‘it is well *.' 

As is the case in Hebrew epistolography, the epistolary perspective has no 
impact on jussive forms in Ugaritic letters: the wishes for well-being and for 
divine protection in lines 8-10 are not represented as perfects/performatives, but 
as imperfects/jussives. 

Finally, the imperative at the end of the letter (line 17), often replaced in 
other letters by a yqt/ volitive form, represents an act subsequent to the present 
letter, a reply to it, and is thus properly expressed as unaccomplished and as a 
volitive form. 


II. We may now consider a letter with some content other than formulae. 
RS 15. 08 includes a description of an event which occurred prior to the writing 
of that letter and wishes regarding the recipient's reactions to that event. 


'6 One relatively complete example of the Akkadian nominal šim status-formulae from Ras 
Shamra may be given: J Nougayrol, Le Palais Royal d'Ugarit, vı [= PRU, vi], Paris, 1970, text 20: 
3-5*: 


e-nu-ma u-t-1a Sul-mu Tandis que chez moi (cela va) bien 
as-ra-nu u-tt-ka(!!) mi-nu-me-e de là-bas, chez toi (!), qu'on me donne 
Sul-ma-nu {é-ma li-te-er-ru-ni des nouvelles en retour. 


Other examples of the formulae, in various forms and in varying stages of completeness are PRU m, 
pp. 13-14, RS 16 111: 7-9; pp. 15-16, RS 15. 33. 13-15, J. Nougayrol, Le Palais Royal d’Ugartt, iv 
(= PRU, iV), Paris, 1956, pp 196-7, RS 17 78: 6-7, pp. 221-3, RS 17 383: 6-9; pp 223-5, RS 17. 
422: 8-10, J Nougayrol, et al , Ugaritica, v, Paris, 1968, texts 33. 3'—4'; 44: 7-9; 48: 6—7, 49- 19-20; 
54: 6-8; 57. 9'-145 PRU, vi, 1; 7 (cited below as text VI); 9: 4-7, 14 6-8, 15: 6-9. Note Nougayrol’s 
switch from an interpretation of minummé as an interrogative in his earlier publications to that as an 
indefinite pronoun in PRU, vi. This 1s in line with its description by the Chicago Assyrian dictionary 
(Chicago, 1956- ) as an indefinite pronoun (M, n 97) 

11 See, for example, F. M. T. Bóhl, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe mit besonderer Beruücksichti- 
gung der Kanaanismen, Leipzig, 1909; W. L. Moran, A syntactical study of the dialect of Byblos as 
reflected in the Amarna Tablets, Dissertation, Johns Hopkins, 1950; and the many studies in more 
recent years by A. F. Rainey, e.g., ‘ Reflections on the suffix conjugation in West Semitized Amarna 
Tablets’, UF, 5, 1973, 235-62, ‘ Morphology and the prefix-tenses of West Semitized El-‘ Amarna 
Tablets ', UF, 7 1975, 395-426. 

'§ See further discussion below, at example XV. 
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RS 15. 08 = PRU, 1, 15 = KTU, 2. 16 
Text 


l 


2. 
3. 


. thm . tim[y]à 
l tryl ."umy 
rg m 


. pSlm . lk . ily 


’ugrt . térk 
. tšlmk .'umy 


. tæ ky .'rbt 


. lpn . Sps 
. wpn . Sp§ . nr 


. by .mid.wum 
. t$mh . mab 

. wal . twhin 

. ‘tn. hrd .'ank 

. ‘mny . sim 


kil 


Lower edge 


16 
17 


.wmnm . 
. Sim . m 


Reverse 


18 
19 


20 


. UMY 
. ‘my. tttb 


. rgm 


Translation 

Message of Talmiyanu: 
to Tariyelli my mother 
say: 


May it be well with you. 
May the gods of 

Ugarit guard you, may 

they keep you well. My 
mother, 

you must know that I 
have entered 


before the ‘Sun’ 

and the face of the 
‘Sun’ shone 

upon me greatly. So 
may my mother 

cause Ma’abu to rejoice 


and may she not be 
discouraged 

(for) the guardian of the 
army am I. 

With me everything is 


well. 


Whatever 
is fine with 


my mother, 

may she send word (of 
that) 

back to me. 
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Comments 


Messenger formula: 
imperative 


Greeting formula: wish: 
volitive 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Disclosure formula: 
wish: volitive 

Act previous to letter: 
perfect 


Act previous to letter: 
perfect 


Act subsequent to letter: 
wish: volitive 

Act subsequent to letter: 
wish: volitive (energic) 


Status formula: stative 
(perfect) 


Inquiry on status 
formula: stative 
([future-]perfect) 


Return-news formula: 
volitive 


New elements in this letter, as compared with the first example, are: 

1. The disclosure formula in line 7. The verb yd‘ ‘know’, when expressing 
the wish that the addressee learn or recognize something, is regularly a volitive 
form: yqtl volitive, imperative, or periphrastic imperative (in later dialects).'? 
2. Two acts previous to the present letter are described in lines 7 and 9: the 
writer's entering before the king and the king's warm reception of the writer. 
Since these acts occurred before the letter was dictated, therefore before it was 
read by the addressee, they are properly expressed as perfects. 


9? For bibliography on and examples of the * disclosure formula’, see the Handbook (ref above, 
n. 11), p. 127, and BN 22, 1983, 36. 
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3. In lines 11 and 12, two non-formulaic references to acts subsequent to this 
letter are found. Both forms are volitive forms expressing wishes on the part of 


the writer. 


4. Note that the formula for returning news in line 19 is here yqt! volitive, as 
compared with the imperative in line 17 of the first example. 


III. The third Ugaritic example includes elements of response to a previous 
letter, resulting in a more complex pattern of verbal forms. 


RS 17. 137 = PRU, v, 9 = KTU, 2. 34 


Text 
1. thm . mik 
2. l. tryl. ‘umy rem 


3. yslm . Ik . "ilm 
4. térk . tsImk 
5. Iht . lm . k bt 


6. 'umy . ‘my . ht . máy 


- 


. kil . slm . tmny 


8. ‘m .'umy . mnm . slm 


9. w.rgm . ttb . ly 


10. w. mue . k .'ank 
11. ahs. méy . mnd 
Ed 


12. k ."igr.w."u. 


Lower edge 
13. ‘m. ips EL... 
14. nslh ^ " [. . .] 


Reverse 
15-25 [badly damaged] 
26. §°° "ial? 


27. ‘mk . ybl . sdk 


Translation 

Message of the king: 

To Tariyelli, my mother, 
say: 


May it be well with you. 
May the gods 

guard you, may they 
keep you well. 

Regarding the fact that 
my mother has sent 

(a) message(s) regarding 
my welfare: (Here) 
with me 

everything is well. There 


with my mother, 
whatever is well, 


send word (of that) back 
to me. 

Now, whether I 

hurry to ‘arrive’ 
(return ?) or whether 

I stay, I will in any case 
(?) stay 


with the ‘Sun’ ol / 


we will send (or: he/it 
has been sent) [. . .] 


I would ask 


of you (that) the prod- 
uce of your field 


Comments 


Messenger formula: 
imperative 


Greeting formula: wish: 
volitive 
Ditto; ditto 


Act previous to letter: 
perfect 


Status formula: stative 
(perfect) 

Inquiry on status 
formula: stative 
([future-]perfect) 

Return news formula: 
imperative 


Act subsequent to letter: 
imperfect 
Ditto, ditto 


Request: imperfect or 
volitive 


20 As suggested in the article cited in note 1, probably restore Silt, cognate accusative of Goal, at 


the beginning of this line. 
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Upper edge 
28. agd . d.k I might cut. Know that Content of request: 
subsequent to letter: 
imperfect or volitive 
Disclosure formula: 
imperative 
29. &gu .'asu I will indeed send(!) (it) Promised results of 
on request: infinitive + 
imperfect indicative 
Left edge 
30. hn . mrt . d Stt The mrt-wine that you/I Uncertain, probably 
drink/drank previous to letter or 
habitual: perfect 
31. 'assgu.b.ldtk I will send on in your Act subsequent to letter: 
ldt. imperfect 


The formulation of this letter reflects a more complicated set of time 
relationships with respect to the document itself, for it includes a reaction to a 
previous letter, a request to the addressee and some results of that request. As 
we would expect, the reference to a letter previous to the present one (1. 5) is in 
the perfect, for that letter must perforce have arrived in order for the present 
letter to be a response to it. Apparently the burden of the previous letter was 
to inquire after the present writer's well-being, for his reply is the standard 
šim ... Sim formula (Il. 7-8) which has been discussed above. Lines 10-13 are 
lexically obscure but seem to comprise further elements of the author's reply to 
the previous letter. 

After eleven badly broken lines, we find a certain first common singular 
imperfect verbal form in line 26 which should probably be parsed as volitive 
(jussive or yaqtula, the equivalent of the Hebrew ‘ cohortative °) to be translated 
* [ would ask", * may I ask °. The remaining verbal forms state various aspects of 
the volitive request: 'agd* could be indicative, jussive, or ‘ cohortative °: ‘ may I 
cut’. The promised return is stated as a declaration formula, an imperative form 
of the verb yd‘ ‘ to know’, followed by the promise in the form of the emphatic 
infinitive (infinitive * absolute") and an indicative imperfect form (‘asyu = 
yagtulu). The exact reading and meaning of the final two lines is uncertain but 
they seem to consist of a reference to a preferred form of wine and a promise to 
send some of it to the addressee. 


IV. The final Ugaritic example contains the only relatively certain epistolary 
perfect in the narrowest sense of the term (since the prostration formula is an 
* epistolary-performative' and the status formulae consists of stative verbs—see 
below, discussion of performativity). This document consists of a practice letter, 
followed by various writing exercises (including three lines of a practice 
response?. The practice letter contains the most ornate set of greeting 
formulae presently known from any one Ugaritic letter between equals.” The 
ornate praescriptio is followed by an equally ornate body, though the ornateness 
here consists of a six-fold repetition of the verb ytn ‘to give’ followed by a 


?! KTU, 5. 9 1v 1-3 thm dmn littl * Message of Whomever to "Jtatili*. 

? Longer greeting formulae are known in letters from inferior to superior, e g., RIH 78/3 + 30 
(P Bordreuil, A Caquot, ‘Les textes en cuné:formes alphabétiques découverts en 1978 á Ibn 
Han", Syria, 57, 1980, 343-73, esp. 356-8). Longer greeting formulae between equals are also 
known from Akkadian letters from Ras Shamra, e g., Ugaritica, v 557 4-12; 57: 2-8. 
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humorous ‘ delayed explicitation '.? Only the letter itself will be given here, as 
the writing exercises are irrelevant for our subject. 


RS 16. 265 = PRU, 1, 19 = KTU, 5.9 


Text Translation Comments 
1. [tan "gl Message of 'Itatilli 
2. | mnn .^ilm To Whomever: May the 
gods 
3. térk . tslmk guard you, may they Greeting formulae: 
keep you well, wishes: volitives 
4. t'zzk .'alp ym ^ may they strengthen Ditto 
you, for one thousand 
davs 
5. wrbt . Snt and for ten thousand 
years 
6. b'd ‘im through the endless 


reaches of time. 


7. "irst .' arst A request I would make The request follows in 
this letter: 'arst = 
epistolary perfect 


8. l'ahy .1 r'y of my brother, my 
friend. 
9. wytnnn May he grant it Content of request: 
volitive 
10. /'abh Tech to his brother, to his 
friend, 
11. r ‘im. (his) friend forever; 
12. tin. win may you give; give; Ditto, ditto 
13. wi ttn may you indeed give; Ditto 
14. w'al ttn will you not certainly Ditto 
give? 
Lower edge 
15. tn ks yn give a cup of wine Ditto 
16. w'istn that I might drink. Result of address: 
energic 


If one wishes to see internal consistency in this letter, 'arst must refer to the 
request that follows, for otherwise it would refer to an unmentioned previous 
request. If it does refer to the following request, it fits the descriptive definition 
of * epistolary perfect', for the request is one that was spoken at the time of 
writing and expressed as a perfect; hence the perspective is that of the recipient 
rather than that of the sender. Requests and desires are, of course, regular 
features of letters of all periods; this epistolary topos is not, however, attested 
elsewhere in Ugaritic as an epistolary perfect and this particular usage can only 


? The term applied to this text is W. G. E. Watson's (personal communication). 

* The reading ymm m both PRU, n and KTU is incorrect. What appears to be a second m is in 
fact a t in the partial alphabet which was written on the right edge of the tablet The end of line 3 
wraps around the right edge of the tablet. When the scribe was writing the alphabet on the right 
edge, he carelessly wrote £ over the m of ym then, seeing the mess he had made, he wrote another ¢ 
below the first. The first ¢ is indeed a sign made up of three wedges, and not the two-wedged sign 
copied by Virolleaud as his second m (PRU, u, 39). 
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be termed formulaic, therefore, in the sense that the notion and the cognate root 
are used elsewhere in Ugaritic letters and in other epistolary corpora.” 

In summary, then, regarding the Ugaritic letter, one can say that the 
situation is generally similar to that found in the Hebrew corpus: the perfect is 
used to describe situations leading up to the actual letter as well as acts 
associated with the letter itself, while various imperfect forms are used for 
actions subsequent to the letter itself. Specifically volitive forms are usually 
reserved for acts subsequent to the letter itself; there was only one exception in 
the letters studied, "ol (PRU, v, 9: 26) ‘I would ask’ which, as interpreted 
above, refers to the following request. This usage is balanced by PRU, r1, 19: 7 
'arst * I would make a request’ (literally * I hereby desire °), also referring to the 
following request. If our interpretation of PRU, v, 9: 26 is correct (not at all 
certain because of the broken context), one may surmise that the use of the 
imperfect or ‘ cohortative’ "(Goal was comparable to English ‘ may I ask ...?’, a 
polite form of request. The surmise would be less dubious if the form could be 
proven to be ‘ cohortative’, for that form, in Hebrew at least, is used frequently 
for polite requests. One feature of the Hebrew letters which we have not found 
in the Ugaritic ones is that provided by the most clearly ‘ epistolary’ forms, 
those that refer to the sending of the letter or of something with the letter. This 
lacuna is filled, to the extent possible by another language corpus, by the 
Akkadian letters from Ras Shamra.” 


V. RS 11. 730 = PRU, m, pp. 12-13 


Text Translation Comments 
1. um-ma Sar ""bírütiV" Ainsi (parle) le roi du 
pays de Birütu: 
2. a-na "akin ""4-ga- au Préfet du pays 


ri-it d'Ugarit, 
3. mári-ia gi-bi-ma mon fils, dis: Messenger formula: 
imperative 
4. lu-ú Sul-mu a-na Salut à toi! Note nominal greeting 
mub-hi-ka formula (^ Ugaritic 
yslm) 
5. ilanuMa-na sul-ma-ni Les dieux en bon état 
6. ligsurw*-ka te gardent! Greeting formula: wish: 
precative 
7. mári-ja a-nu-ma Mon fils, voici que ce 
""mür Sipri'-ia an- mien messager, 
[na-a] 


3 On ‘desires’ and ‘ requests’ as an epistolary topos, see the brief section in the Handbook 
(reference above, n. 11), based on a suggestion of P.-E. Dion (8 7. 13, pp. 181-2). 

% Three possible examples, from contexts too difficult for certain classification: RS 15. 98 = 
PRU, ui, 21: ! ybit, RS 22. 03: 2 niht (P. Bordreuil, * Cunéiformes alphabétiques non canoniques I). 
La tablette alphabétique senestroverse RS 22. 03’, Syria, 58, 1981, 301-10), and RS 17. 435+: 6 
smi] (D. Pardee, ‘ The letter of Puduhepa: the text’, AfO, 29-30, 1983-4, 321-9, esp. 321, 325, 327). 

7 We do not pretend that the Ugaritic and Akkadian verbal systems are alike; simply that one 
can observe the stylistic conventions used in each language and, in terms of the verbal system of each 
language, say something about what one would expect in the other language; e g., the Akkadian 
preterite will frequently correspond to the perfect (gatala) in Ugaritic prose and the correspondence 
of Ugaritic g/t with Akkadian amqut, for example, is thus an expected one leg examples VI-IX, 
below). From this we can extrapolate that if Akkadian uses preterite (and perfect) verbal forms in a 
letter for the sending of that very letter Ugaritic would probably use perfect forms. This argument is 
taken one step further below, where ‘ Canaanite’ perfect forms which replace expected Akkadian 
preterite and perfect forms are cited. 
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8. as-sum e-pé-$i sa-bu- pour exécuter mes 


ti-ja volontés, 
9. as-ra-nu i-na libb? ` sur place, au sein de ton 
máti'-ka pays, 

10. al-ta-par-su ù at-ta — jel'ai envoyé. Toi, Messenger sent with 
present letter: 
epistolary perfect 

11. mári-ja iné"-ka mon fils, regarde-le 

damqiita™ 

12. a-na muh-hi-Su šu- d'un bon cil! Wish: imperative 

ku-un 


The formulaic features of this letter are similar to those of the Ugaritic 
letters already examined: the imperative messenger formula, the volitive greet- 
ing formula (the preceding nominal greeting formula is regular in the Akkadian 
of this period, see above and n. 15), and the expressed wish, to be effected after 
the writing of the letter, an imperative. New is the verb of sending, altaparsu in 
line 10, which is used to express the sending of a messenger with the very letter 
that contains the perfect form. This usage of the perfect form of the verb Saparu, 
as well as of sübulu, is relatively frequent in the letters from Ras Shamra.?? 


VI. The Akkadian preterite form” is also used in letter formulae. To 
provide parallels with the Ugaritic g/t formula, we may cite examples of the 
Akkadian prostration formula.” 


RS 19. 06 = PRU, vi, 1: 1-4 


Text Translation Comments 

1. [a-na] Sarri" béli(?)-ia [Au] roi, mon maitre, 

2. [q'?]-bi-ma (d]is: Messenger formula: 

imperative 

3. [u]m-ma !bente-sina ` [A]insi (parle) Bentesina, 
ardi-ka-ma ton serviteur: 

4. [a-n]a Sépé™ bé[li(?)- [Au]x pieds de mon Prostration formula: 
Jia maitre je m'effondre. preterite: epistolary- 
am-qut performative 


The prostration formula in Akkadian letters from the west is almost always 
the preterite form amgut.*' For exceptions to this usage we may pass on to the 
Amarna letters, in which the Akkadian is more strongly influenced by the 
underlying Canaanite than was the case with the Ugaritic language at Ras 
Shamra. ; 


Z See below, n. 42. 

9 On the interrelationship of the preterite and perfect, see below, n. 42, and conclusions. 

9 amqut (maqátu) ıs the normal verb of the prostration formula and all forms cited here are from 
that root. (We would question P. Artzi's analysis of the much rarer form gout as a first person 
form: ‘Some unrecognized Syrian Amarna letters (EA 260, 317, 318)’, Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies [JN ES], 27, 1968, 163-71, esp. p. 165, n. 17, and p 167. Is this not a third person form, 
representative of the West Semitic tendency to shift back and forth between first and third persons 
when referring to oneself and between second and third persons when referring to one's 
interlocutor?—as is obt, see above, n. 13, and below n. 35). On the alternate form ushehin, see 
Nougayrol, Ugaritica, v, p.135, n.l, and W.von Soden, Akkadisches Handwörterbuch, 
Wiesbaden, 1965-81, 1263. 

?! For the rare form wngut, see preceding note. 
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VII. EA 136: 4-5? 


Text Translation Comment 
4. a-na Xépé arri Zu den FiiBen des 
béli-ia Königs, meines Herrn, 
5.7 u 7-ta-an am-ku-ut fiel ich 7 (mal) und 7 Prostration formula: 
mal nieder. preterite: epistolary- 
i performative 


VIII. EA 138: 3—4 


Text Translation Comment 
3. a-na Supal šêpē šarri Nieder zu den Füßen 
béli'-ifa] des Königs, m[ei]n[es] 
Herrn, 
4. 7-tam(!) ù 7 m[a|-ak- bin ich 7 mal und 7 Prostration formula: 
ta-te (1) (mal) nfijedergefallen. Canaanite perfect: 
epistolary- 
performative 
IX. EA 63: 5-6 
Text Translation Comment 
5. a-na 1 šêpē 'šarri" Zu den Füßen des 
béli-ia Königs, meines Herrn, 
6. 7 ù 7 ma-ak-ta-tia- bin ich 7 (mal) und 7 Prostration formulae: 
na Sépé 'sar[ri] (mal) niedergefallen, Canaanite perfect: 
zu den FiiBen epistolary- 
performative 
b[élli-[ia a]m-ku-ut des Königs, [meines] Akkadian preterite: 
Herrn, fiel [ich] nieder. epistolary- 
performative 


In these three examples we find one usage of the regular preterite form 
amqut, one of the stative form maqtati, and one where the two forms are used 
sequentially in the same praescriptio. In the light of studies such as those cited in 
n. 17, a claim that the form maqtàti is a hybrid Canaanite-Akkadian form the 
purpose of which was to represent the Canaanite ‘ perfect ° (gatala) seems to be 
a plausible one.? These usages of the Canaanite perfect forms betray the 
grammar of the local language and the uneasiness of the local scribes at saying 
amqut, which in the local language would be a jussive or imperfect form, not a 
perfect form. They are thus Canaanite-Akkadian forms corresponding to 
Ugaritic git, which is an epistolary-performative (as defined below). 

Properly ‘ epistolary’ perfects occur in the Akkadian of'the Amarna letters 
with the verbs Sapdru and sübulu ‘to send’ many times * and the epistolary 


? J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, Leipzig, 1915. 

9 cf. A. F. Rainey, * El--Amárna notes’, UF, 6, 1974, 295-312, esp. 305. N. Na'aman uses the 
forms magqtdti/maqtiti as one argument in favour of Amarna letters 63-5 and 282-4 being from the 
hand of a single scribe and from Palestine (EA 138: 4 and 336: 5 are not included in the argument). 
‘The origin and historical background of several Amarna letters’, UF, 11, 1979, 673-84. 

4 These occur both in letters between the ‘ great kings’ (e.g., EA 19: 71 al-ta-par, 85 ul-te-b[i] 
[Tusratta of Mitanni to Amenophis III]) and in those of minor Canaanite rulers to the Egyptian 
pharaoh (see indexes in Knudtzon [reference, n. 32]—note especially the six occurrences of istapar 
[plus several more wholly restored] used in letters from Rib-Addi of Byblos to replace gab: EA 
108: 1; 116: 1, 119: 1, 121* 1; 122: 1; 123: 1). On the Ras Shamra usages of Japaru and Subulu, see 
below, n. 42. For examples from another Syrian source, see Kámid il-Loz 69: 277: 4 and 69: 279. 4 
us-te-bi-la-ku* I hereby send to you .. .' (D. O. Edzard, ‘ Die Tontafeln von Kamid el-L6z’, in D. O. 
Edzard, R. Hachmann, P. Maiberger, G. Mansfeld, Kamid el-Loz—Kumidi: Schriftdokumente aus 
Kamid el-Loz (Saarbrücker Beitrage zur Altertumskunde, 7), Bonn, 1970, 55-62). 
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preterite with the verb qabii ' to say’ sixteen times (and restored several mor 
times). This usage of igbi is comparable to the irregular usage of Ugaritic rgm 
perfect pointed out above as occurring in PRU, rt, 10: 1 and to the usage of nr 
in the one extant Phoenician letter (see above, n. 13). Canaanite perfect forms of 
these and other verbs may also be used as epistolary forms. 


X. We may cite one more Amarna example for its extended usage of 
epistolary forms. 


EA 34: 1-18 
Text Translation Comments 

1. um-ma Zär "^"3-lga- Also (sprach) der König 
Si-ia von Alašia 

2. a-na Sarri """mi-is-ri zu dem König von 
ahi-ia-ma Agypten, meinem 

Bruder: 

3. li-ma-ad i-nu-ma šal- Erfahre, daB ich mich Disclosure formula: 

ma-ku ù wohl befinde, und imperative. Status 
formula: stative 
(Canaanite perfect?) 

4. §a-lim máti-ia ù iš-tu mein Land sich wohl Ditto 
Sul-mu-ka befindet. Und dann 

dein Wohlbefinden, 

5. ù Su-lum-ka $u-lum ja, dein Wohlbefinden, 
biti-ka máré-ka das Wohlbefinden 

deines Hauses, deiner 
Kinder, 

6. aSSGti sise der Frauen, der Pferde, 
"narkabati-ka deiner Wagen, 

7. matt"-ka danni§ [u-à deines Landes sei in Greeting formula: wisk 
§al-mu a-mur at () ^ hohem Grade la + stative; wish: 
ahi-ia vollkommen! Siehe, imperative 

mein Bruder, 

8. i-nu-ma ta-as-tap-ra wenn du an mich ge- Reference to a previous 
a-na ia-a-$i schrieben hast: * letter: perfect 

9. a-na mi-nim-mi la-a — « Warum hast du deinen Quote from previous 
tu-wa-3i-ra Boten letter: preterite 


10. “mdr si-ip-ri-ka a- nicht vor mir gesandt? » 
na map-ri-ia 
11. Sa-ni-tu ù la-a ij-mi so (wisse) ferner, daB ich Action previous to 
i-nu-ma nicht vernommen letter: preterite 
habe, daB 


?5 EA 68: 2; 74: 1; 76: 1; 78: 1; 79. 1; 81: 1; 83: 1; 88° 1, 89: 1; 92: 1; 105: 1; 106: 1; 107: 1; so fally 
restored in 70: 1, 75: 1, 91 1; 109: 1, 137: 1 (all from Rib-Addi of Byblos), 260: 2; 317: 3, 313: 4 
(writer’s name not given in 260; 317 and 318 are from Dagan-takala, who was of Syrian orzin 
according to Artzi, JNES, 27, 1968, 163—71—the form igbi ıs one of Artzi's arguments for grouping 
EA 260 with the other two, see p. 165). See also E. Salonen, Die Gruß- und Hóflichkeitsformela in 
babylonisch-assyrischen Briefen (Studia Orientalia edidit Societas Orientalis Fennica, xxxvi), 
Helsinki, 1967, 62-3. 

36 ussuru ın EA 34: 52 and 120: 41 (ussirti), cf. also the Akkadian perfect forms of this roo: in 
example X, Saparu once, in EA 256: 31 (Saparti); we have found no examples of gabá as the 
Canaanite epistolary perfect. 

Y The volitive notion 1s, of course, provided by the volitive particle lä (cf. W. von Socen, 
Grundrifl der akkadischen Grammatik [GAG], Rome, 1969, 881b [p. 104]. The stative gree-ing 
formula is rare in Middle Babylonian—we are assuming that lä Sulmu consists of lii + noun ard is 
not a stativized noun; in any case it is an invariable frozen form. On Old Babylonian, see n. 45. ` 
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12. ti-na-ku ni-ka-am ù du ein Opferfest Action subsequent to 
la-a ti-3(a]-k[á]n begingst. So lege denn — isme: present. Wish: 
nicht present 
13. mi-ma i-na libbi"-ka irgend welchen 
ù as-su-ü (Kummer darüber) in 
dein Herz nieder! 
Denn weil 
14. if-ma-am ù a-nu-ma ich (es jetzt) gehört Act previous to letter: 
ut-ta-sar habe, siehe, so sende preterite. Sending of 
ich messenger with 


present letter: 
epistolary perfect 
15. """már $i-ip-ri-ia a- meinen Boten vor dich, 
na mah-ri-ka 
16. ù al-Iu-à ut-ta-Sar-ka und ich sende dir sogar Sending of gift along 
durch with present 
messenger: epistolary 
perfect 
17. i-na ka-ti """"már ši- meinen Botten) an dich 
ip-(!)ia ong ka-tü 
18. z me bilat eré ... 1 hundert Talent(e) Kup- 
fer. 


The forms of most interest to the present topic in this letter are, of course, 
those that we have labelled ‘ epistolary `. The two forms of ussuru in lines 14 and 
16 are ‘correct’ Akkadian forms, i.e., infixed -t- perfects, used here to describe 
the sending of the letter itself that we know as EA 34 as well as 100 talents of 
copper in the care and keeping (ina qäti) of the messenger who bore the letter- 
tablet. We have already referred above in the discussion of the Ugaritic status 
formula sim to the irregular (for Middle Babylonian; see above, n. 15, and 
below, examples XII and XV) status formula containing stative forms, Salmáku 
and Salim in lines 3 and 4, and have argued that these forms may represent an 
attempt to express Canaanite perfects. 

It is legitimate to argue that the Amarna forms which are morphologically 
stative but syntactically ‘epistolary’ represent Canaanite epistolary perfects, 
for when one looks at all the forms, one can discern a mixture, observed in the 
Akkadian of the Amarna letters since the inception of Amarna studies, of 
morphologically and syntactically ‘proper’ and ‘improper’ forms. West 
Semitic and Akkadian usages tell us what to expect and the Amarna forms 
sometimes conform directly to these expectations in ‘correct’ Akkadian, 
sometimes differ from them, but in ways predictable from Ugaritic and later 
West-Semitic morphology and syntax. As we shall now see, perfect and preterite 
forms are regularly used in standard Akkadian to express epistolary acts and 
the specifically Canaanite epistolary perfect forms (as opposed to the morpho- 
logically ‘correct’ Akkadian forms) are, therefore, anomalous by their 
morphology (within Akkadian texts), but not necessarily so by their syntax. 


The present communication began as a study of epistolary verbal usage in 
the relatively small Ugaritic corpus and included some examples of correspond- 
ing Akkadian usage in Western peripheral Akkadian. It has appeared useful, 
however, to extend the citation of Akkadian forms so as to include dialects less 
likely to be directly influenced by Canaanite or even West Semitic sub-strata. In 
the following examples, therefore, we go back to the Old Babylonian period, 
then to ‘archaic Old Babylonian ’, and finally to Old Assyrian. Though all the 
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other examples are from areas and dialects subject to varying degrees of 
‘Amorite’ influence, the claim can be made for at least the Old Assyrian 
example that it represents an Akkadian usage unlikely to have been brought 
about under any West Semitic influence. Thus the claim that the usage of 
Akkadian preterite and perfect forms to express epistolary acts is native to that 
language does not appear to be out of place. 


XI. In Pardee’s article on the Hebrew epistolary perfect one example from 
Mari Akkadian was cited which may be repeated here. The interest of this text is 
not only the epistolary forms, but the interplay of the epistolary preterite and 


perfect. 


ARM, 1, 24: 1-8 * 


Text 

l. A-na Ia-ds-ma-ah- 
(il) Addu gi-bi-[ma] 

2. um-ma (il)Samsi(si)- 
(i) Addu a-bu-ka- 
a-ma 

3. a-nu-um-ma me-he-er 
tup-pi-im Sa a-na 
I5-hi-(il) Addu 

4. u-Sa-at-te,-ru i-na 
tup-pi-ia an-ni-im 
u-Sa-at-te, -ra-am- 
ma 

5. us-ta-bi-la-kum ši- 
me-Su-ma 


6. a-na zi-im a-wa-tim 
me-he-er tup-pi-Su 

7. Sa u-Sa-bi-la-kum a- 
wa-tim tà-ba- 
tim-ma 

8. i-na tup-pi-im Su-ut- 
te,-er-ma [šu-b]i- 
il-Su 


Translation 
A Iasmah-Addu dis ceci: 


ainsi (parle) Šamši- 
Addu, ton pére. 


Or cà, la réponse de la 
tablette que j'ai fait 
écrire 

à Ishi-Addu, dans cette 
mienne tablette je l'ai 
fait recopier 


et je te l'envoie. 
Entends-la (lire), 


et, comme il convient, la 
réponse à sa tablette 

que je t'envoie fais-la 
recopier sur une 
tablette 

avec (toutes sortes) 
d'amabilités et envoie- 
la. 


Comments 
Messenger formula: 
imperative 


Act previous to present 
letter: preterite; copy 
in present letter: 
epistolary preterite 

Sending of present letter: 
epistolary perfect; 
wish: imperative 


Present letter: epistolary 
preterite 


Wish: imperative 
Ditto 


The preterite forms u-Sa-at-te,-ra-am-ma in line 4 and 4-$a-bi-la-kum in 


line 7 both describe acts which are immediately relevant to the present letter, 
but which precede further acts to be carried out with the letter, in the first case 
the present writer sending the tablet to the present addressee, expressed as the 
epistolary perfect us-ta-bi-la-kum, in the second case the present writer's 
injunction as to what to do with the tablet he is sending, expressed as two 
imperatives Xu-ut-te,-er-ma [šu-b]i-il-šu. This usage of the preterite and perfect is 
analogous to the usage of the pluperfect and perfect in Latin epistolary usage as 
described in the quotations at the beginning of this study, though the perspec- 
tives are different: the pluperfect in Latin was used to express an act that had 
occurred before the time of writing (with the epistolary act itself expressed by 
means of a perfect), while in Akkadian the perfect was used to express the act 
immediately following the first epistolary act (which is usually expressed as a 


9 G. Dossin, Archives Royales de Mari, 1, Paris, 1950. 
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preterite—see following examples and n. 42). There is a similar, though less 
obvious, use of the two verbal forms in the next Mari text to be cited, one of the 


nearly 30 ‘ prophetic’ texts in the Mari corpus.” 


XII. ARM, m, 40” 


Text 
1. [A-na] be-li-ia 
2. [g]i-bi-ma 


3. um-ma Ki-ib-ri- 
(i) Da-gan 

4. warad-k[a]-a-ma 

5. (iD[D]a-gan ù (iDIk- 
ru-ub-Ilsa]-al-mu 

6. a-lum Te[r-qla(ki) ù 
ha-al-su-Cum) 
[SJa-lim 

7. Sa-ni-tam uyum tup- 
pi an-ni-e-em 

8. a-na [sle-er be-li-ia ú- 
[S]a-[b]i-lam 


9. (awil)m]u-uh-hu-um 
ša (il) D]a-gan 
. il-li-[ka]m-ma 


. a-wa-tam ki-a-am 
[i]q-bi-[e-em] 
. um-ma-a-mi 
. llum(lum) i3-pu-ra-an- 
[ni] 
. hu-mu-ut a-na Sar- 
[rim] 
. Su-pu-ur-ma 
. ki-is-pí a-na i-te4-em- 
[mi-im] 
17. ša Ia-ah-du-un-L]i- 
im] 
18. li-ik-ru-bu 
19. an-ni-tam (awil)mu- 
uh-hu-um Su-u 
20. iq-bi-e-em-ma a-na 
be-li-ia 
21. a§-ta-ap-ra-am 


22. be-li ëlo e-[i]-su tà- 
ba-at 


Translation 
[A] mon seigneur 
dis ceci: 


ainsi (parle) Kibri- 
Dagan, 

ton serviteur. 

Dagan et Ikrub-Il vont 
bien; 

la ville de Terqa et le 
district vont bien. 


Autre affaire. Le jour où 
cette mienne tablette 

à mon seigneur j'ai fait 
porter 

le muhhim de Dagan 

est venu 


et il m'a exposé l'affaire 


comme il suit: 
* Le dieu m'a mandé: 


háte-toi d'écrire 


au roi 
afin que l'on consacre 


des repas funéraires aux 
mánes 

de Iahdun-Lim.’ 

Voilà ce que ce muhhüm 

m'a dit, et j(e 1)’écris 

à mon seigneur 


Que mon seigneur fasse 


Comments 


Messenger formula: 
imperative 


Status formula: stative *! 


Ditto 


Sending of present 
tablet: epistolary 
preterite 


Act preceding letter: 
preterite 


Ditto 
Quote: preterite 
Quote: imperative 


Ditto 


Quote: precative 


Act preceding letter: 
preterite 

Present letter: epistolary 
perfect 

Relative clause to 
following volitive: 
stative 


H See the bibliographical overview by Pardee and J. T. Glass, * Literary sources for the history of 
Palestine and Syria: the Mari Archives ', Biblical Archaeologist [BA], 47, 1984, 88-99. 

$9 f. R. Kupper, Archives Royales de Mari, m, Paris, 1950. There is a recent English translation 
of this letter by J. M. Sasson in BA 47, 1984, p. 118, n. 8. 

4l See above under example I on io in Ugaritic and below, discussion of example XV 
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23. li-pu-úš ce que bon lui semble! ` Wish: precative 


That the sequence of preterite to perfect was considered the regular one by 
Kibri-Dagan is clear from several letters in ARM, m where it is observed, but 
especially from letter 37, where precisely the same forms are found (usabilam ... 
astapram in lines 17 and 30), and from letters 28 and 62, where the preterite and 


perfect forms of the verb sübulu itself are found (28: 7, 14; 62: 7, 18).? 


XIII. A final example of epistolary usage from Mari may be cited, one of the 
few texts presently published that refers to Ugarit. 


Ugaritica, 1, 15, 16 9 


Text Translation Comments 
1. A-na [Zi-i]m-ri-li-im A Zimrilim 
2. qi-b[f]-ma dis ceci: Messenger formula: 
imperative 
3. um-ma Ha-a|[m-m]u- ainsi parle Hammurapi, 
ra-[p]i 
4. a-hu-ka-a-[ma) ton frére. 
5. awil U-ga-ri-it[*] Le roi d'Ugarit 
6. ki-a-am is-pu-ra-am vient de m'écrire Act previous to letter: 
preterite 
7. um-ma-mi ce qui suit: 
8. bít Z[i-im-r]i-[]]i-im ^ ‘La demeure de Zimrili 
9. ku-ul-T[i]-ma-an-ni indique-la moi; Quote: imperative 
10. lu-mu-ur je désire (la) voir.’ Quote: precative 
11. []-na-an-na a-nu-um- Maintenant, par ce 
ma méme courrier, 
12. "''suhári je te dépêche son jeune Sent with this letter: 
(= DUMU)-Su at- homme. epistolary perfect 


tà-ar-[d]a-kum 


As we have seen to be normal in the Mari letters, the final reference to the 
sending of the letter or of something with the letter 1s expressed as a perfect form 
(since this is the only properly epistolary form in this letter, it could have been a 
preterite form; see next example and n. 45). In the present case, 'Ammurapi of 
Yambad repeats in his letter the message of the king of Ugarit but also sends the 
messenger on to Zimrilim: this sending is expressed as an epistolary perfect 
form. 


XIV. Moving from Mari to a city of Mesopotamia proper, viz., Sippar, we 
may cite two other texts which illustrate the usage of the epistolary tenses in 
Akkadian. 


£ For the sequence preterite to perfect, regular in the Man letters, see A. Finet, L'accadien des 
lettres de Mari, Brussels, Paris, 1956, 256-7, on the so-called consecutio temporum 1n Old 
Babylonian in general, see von Soden, GAG, $80d (p. 104), § 156c (p. 209) This feature is 
apparently lost in the documents of Middle Babylonian ongin from Ras Shamra, for there the 
distribution is primarily lexical. Properly ‘epistolary’ forms of Saparu and Sübulu are virtually 
always perfects: PRU, 1, pp. 12-13, RS 11 730: 10, PRU, tv, p. 188, RS 17. 292. 18; p 194, RS 17 
385: 8; p. 214, RS 17. 152: 9; p. 294, RS 19. 70. 11; Ugaritica, v 22: 27; 26 17; 28 II 2", 20’; 37: 23, 
41: 8, 14; 42: 9; 48: 17; PRU, vi 4: 9, 6: 15; 7 A 10, B 8; 8: 16; 14: 10, 11; 16, 9"; the only epistolary 
preterites of which we are aware are u-Se-bi-la-ku-ni in RS 6. 198: 14 (F. Thureau-Dangin, ' Une 
lettre assyrienne à Ras Shamra `, Syria. 16, 1935, 188—93— written in Assyrian dialect!) and [/u-ú ú-] 
5e-[b]i-la and ú-še-b[i-la] ın Ugaritica, v 57 III 4’, 5’ Epistolary forms of farádu, on other hand, are 
always preterite: PRU, m, pp. 11-12, RS I5 18: 12, PRU, iv, pp 196-7, RS 17 78 9; pp 217-18, 
RS 17. 143: 28; pp. 223-5, RS 17 422: 31, Ugaritica, v, 43: 8. 

8G. Dosen in C. F.-A Schaeffer, Ugaritica, 1, Paris, 1939. Sasson has also recently translated 
this letter. BA, 47, 1984, p. 116, n. 2. 
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ABB, v, 210“ 

Text 
l. a-na ni-Si-i-ni-Su 
2. gi-bi-ma 


3. um-ma ^marduk-na- 
sir-ma 


4. "utu à ^marduk li- 
ba-al-li-tu-ki 


5. a-na te,-em a . Sà Sa 
as-pu-ra-ki 


6. a. &à lu-ú e-pu-us it-ti 
x im 


7. $a Sa-pi-ir-ti-ia $e-a- 
am 


8. u-Sa<-bi>-la-ki-im 


9. li-ba(-ki) la i-ma-ra- 
aş 
. ù li-bi Gaul i-ma-ra-aş 


. fe-a-am i-na-ad-di-šu 


. a-na gé-ri¢-ki> i-la- 
ka-ki 

. i§-tu i-na(-an-na) 
u,.5.kam 

. 4Skur-ri-im-i-li 


. a-ta-ra-[da]-ki 
. ù dub-pi a-ni-a-am 
li-bi 


. ga-am-ra as-pu-ra-ki 


XV. ABB, v, 224 
Text 
1. a-na a-bi-ia 
2. gi-bi-ma 


“F, R. Kraus, Altbabylonische Briefe [ABB], v, Leiden, 1972. 


Translation 
Zu Nisi-inisu 
Sprich: 


folgendermaBen (hat) 
Marduk-nàsir 
(gesagt): 

Šamaš und Marduk 
mógen dich gesund 
erhalten! 

Was die Sache des 
Feldes betrifft, von 
der[dem ich dir 
geschrieben hatte— 

obgleich ich das Feld 
bebaut habe, habe ich 
dir 

zusammen mit dem/ 
der ... meiner 
Gebieterin 

Gerste geschickt. 


Gráme dich nicht, 


dann werde ich mich 
nicht grámen! 

Sie wird die Gerste 
ausfolgen, 

sie wird dir zugehen. 


Heute über fünf Tage 


werde ich den Adad-rim- 
ilr 

zu dir schicken. 

Ferner: diesen Brief von 
mir habe ich dir in 
vólliger 

Aufrichtigkeit 
geschrieben. 


Translation 
Zu meinem Vater 
Sprich: 


DENNIS PARDEE AND ROBERT M. WHITING 


Comments 


Messenger formula: 
imperative 


Greeting formula: 
precative 


Previous letter: preterite 


Act previous to this 
letter: preterite 


Apparently a shipment 
separate from and 
previous to the 
present letter: preterite 

Wish: negative volitive 


Result of wish: present 
Act subsequent to letter: 


present 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Present letter: epistolary 
preterite ^ 


Comments 


Messenger formula: 
imperative 


^5 As this is the first properly epistolary form in this letter, the preterite form is acceptable; see 
above, n 42, and below, discussion to example XVI. 
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folgendermaBen (hat) 
Zimri-Erah (gesagt): 

Šamaš und Marduk 
mógen dich für 
allezeit 

gesund erhalten! 


3. um-ma zi-im-ri-e-ra- 
ah-ma 

4. *utu ù ^marduk 
da-ri-i§ ug-mi 


5. li-ba-al-li-tu-ka Greeting formula: 


precative 
6. lu-ú sa-al-ma-a-ta Du mógest wohlbehalten Greeting formula: la + 
sein! stative ^ 
7. a-na Su-ul-mi-ka aš- | Wegen deines Present letter: epistolary 
pur-am Wohlbefindens preterite 


schreibe ich dir, 
schreibe mir, ob du dich 
wohlbefindest! 
In Dür-Sin 
bin ich eingesetzt, 


Return news formula: 
imperative 


8. Su-lum-ka Su-up-ra- 
am 
9. a-na b à d-"EN.zu" 
10. a-na í d pé-tim 


11. se-ke-ri-im 


12. §a-ak-na-ku 

13. a-sar wa-as-ba-a-ku 
14. uzu ú-ku-ul-tum 

15. a-na a-ka-li-ia 


um dem Kanal zu öff- 
nen (und 

wieder) abzudämmen. 

Wo ich mich aufhalte, 

gibt es für mich kein 

Fleisch «als Essen » 


Status report: stative 
Ditto 


16. ú-ul i-ba-aš-ši Status report: present 
17. a-nu-um-ma 1/3 gin 
ku. babbar 


18. ak-nu-kam-ma 


zu essen. 
Nunmehr schicke ich dir 


Sealing of money sent 
with present letter: 
epistolary preterite ^ 

Sending of money with 
present letter: 
epistolary perfect 


hiemit [sic!] ein Drittel 
Sekel 


Silber unter meinem 
Siegel. 


19. us-ta-bi-la-ak-kum 


20. sa ku... babbar Su-a- 
ti 

21. kus. hi. a dam-qu- 
tim 

22. §a-ma-am-ma 

23. a-na a-ka-li-ia 

24. Su-bi-lam 


Um besagtes Silber 
kaufe gute Fische 
und schicke 

sie mir 

zum Essen her! 


Wish: imperative 


Ditto 


*5Stative forms of Jalamu are regular in greeting formulae in Old Babylonian letters (see 
Salonen, Die Grufi- und Hóflichkeitsformeln [reference above, n 35], 14-15, with many examples in 
following pages). 

47 Judging from Krauss translation, he is taking ak-nu-kam-ma us-ta-bi-la-ak-kum as constitut- 
ing hendiadys. This would be an argument in favour of our analysis of the first verb as an epistolary 
pretente. It 1$ not impossible, however, that ak-nu-kam-ma is simply a statement of action 
completed prior to the time of writing (it is the money that is stated to be sealed, not the letter). One 
cannot argue that the first verb form must be preterite according to consecutio temporum (see above, 
n. 42), for there are instances of the first verb being a perfect form (see discussion of example XVI) 
and other instances of the epistolary sequence preterite... preterite, e.g., with these same verbs, 
ARM, x (G. Dossin, Paris, 1967, 1978), text 50. 31-3: 


[x] ak-nu-ka-am-ma 
a-na se-er be-li-ia 
u-Sa-bi-lam 


J'ai donc scellé... et 
Je (les) a1 fait porter 
à mon seigneur. 


There being no indication to the contrary, we assume that the items in question (lock of hair and 
hem of garment as proofs of ‘ prophetic’ authenticity) were sent with this letter. 


Pcosg 
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The stative forms used in ABB, 224 to indicate the circumstances of the 
writer which require the sending of fish to supplement his diet show that stative 
forms are not only proper for state-of-health reports (see above on sim in 
Ugaritic) but for any on-going situation. We would thus expect ‘ perfect ' forms 
of stative verbs in West Semitic to be used to express these ongoing states. 
Ugaritic/Canaanite 5/m may, therefore, be termed a perfect Oe, it is not a noun, 
as in the Akkadian letters from Ras Shamra) which occurs in letter formulae, 
but it may not be termed an ‘ epistolary perfect’ in the traditional sense of the 
term, for, because of the timeless and aspectless nature of the stative, it cannot 
express the temporal/aspectual gap between the writing and the reading of the 
letter that is the essence of the ‘ epistolary perfect’. 


XVI. Moving backward in time, an example may be cited from an ‘ archaic 
Old Babylonian '* letter found at Tell Asmar, ancient Eshnunna. 


Tell Asmar 1931—T294: 21-27” 


Text Translation Comments 
21. ... a-ni ... Now 
22. ] In-na-ta-nu-um I have sent 
23. ás-ta-ap-ra-kum Innatanum to you; Sent with this letter: 
epistolary perfect 
24. la i-bi-tám he should not delay Wish: negative volitive 
there. 
25. a-wa-at-kà da-m[i-iq- Let your messenger 
t[ám] 
26. i-ti-šu Si-pi-[ ir |- bring your favorable 
[ka(?)] 
27. li-ib-[lam(?)] reply with him. Wish: precative 


Whiting argues (in the work referred to in n. 49) that anni (or ani) is ‘a real 
adverb meaning “ (just) now" *; it is thus an equivalent of later Akkadian 
anumma, which often introduces sentences containing properly epistolary forms 
(see examples V, X, XI, XIII, and XV). That adverb may be the explanation for 
the use of the perfect in this text, rather than the preterite, for in each of the 
examples to which reference has just been made, anumma is followed by the 
perfect as the primary verb (preceded by the preterite in example XI, lines 3-5, 
where the preterite is not properly epistolary but refers to a previous act, and in 
example XV, lines 17-18, according to the rule of consecutio temporum [see 
n. 42, above]). If this is so, the use of the preterite or perfect as the epistolary 
form—when consecutio temporum does not apply—would depend on the 
immediacy with which the act is viewed by the writer of the letter, the perfect 
form being the more immediate.” 


48 The term 1s Whiting's; it is discussed ın detail in the work cited in n. 49, but see already, R. M 
Whiting, ‘ The R Stem(s) in Akkadian’, Orientala, n s., 50, 1981, 1-39, esp. p. 2, n. 7. 

* R. M. Whiting, Old Babylonian letters from Tell Asmar, Chicago, forthcoming (as Assyriolo- 
gical Studies, 22), text 20 

* On anumma plus perfect, see GAG $80b (p 104). The coincidence of anumma and perfect was 
already remarked by A. Goetze in the first full-scale treatment of the infixed -t- perfect: ‘ The t-Form 
of the Old Babylonian Verb’, JAOS, 56, 1936, 297-334, esp. p. 309,‘ . sentences beginning with 
anumma contain regularly a t-form "` This usage ts not, however, invariable: just as consecutio 
temporum 1s not always observed (see Finet, reference above, note 42), so there are instances of 
anumma + preterite, e.g., ARM, i, 107: 26-7. 


a-nu-um-ma NAM(há) Su-nu-ti a-na se-er Or cà, j'envoie de ces NAM 

be-li-ia á-Sa-bi-lam à mon seigneur 

Note the editor's present-tense translation, we assume reflecting an understanding of u-Sa-bi-lam as 
what we are now calling an epistolary preterite 
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XVII. We have been unable to locate a proper epistolary verbal form in Old 
Akkadian. The following example will indicate that the epistolary perfect was a 
feature of Old Assyrian.’ 


TCL 4, 2: 17-23 ? 


Text Translation Comments 

17. a-na mi-ma kaspim Für alles Silber 

18. à hurásim und Gold, 

19. ša ui-té-bi-là-ku-ni das ich bringen ließ, Silver and Gold sent 


with this letter: 
epistolary perfect 
20. mi-is-lám annakam zur Hälfte Blei, 
21. dammuqam wa-at-ra-  verfeintes, hochwertiges 


am 
22. mi-is-lám subáti" zur Hálfte Stoffe, 
23. Sa-ma-am ... kaufe mir. Wish: imperative "2 


As in previous examples (see texts XI and XV), the imperative following the 
perfect may be taken as an indication that the items the sending of which was 
stated by means of the perfect form were actually sent with this letter. This is, 
therefore, a paradigmatic example of the properly epistolary perfect. 


Because some have argued the identity of performatives and epistolary 
usages, it is now necessary to discuss the relationship between the phenomenon 
of epistolary perfects and preterites and performativity. This equation of the 
two forms is, m our estimation, a mistake: though epistolary acts and 
performatives will both be expressed as perfects and though both occur in 
letters, leading to a certain degree of overlap, they are not identical phenomena. 
Several scholars,™ dealing with Indo-European languages and with both West 
and East Semitic, have referred to epistolary conventions as constituting 
performatives. E. Koschmieder, the inventor of the modern grammatical cate- 
gory ‘performative’ (‘ Koinzidenzfall’ or " Effectivus") once referred to a 
Greek epistolary aorist, (av)eypayapev, as an example of Koinzidenzfall.5 Von 
Soden refers to Old Babylonian astaprakkum in letters as an example of the 
‘sog. Koinzidenz-Fall.'?€ W. Heimpel and G. Guidi, though disallowing von 
Soden's application of the term ‘ Koinzidenzfall’ to perfect forms, retain the 


5! This example is cited from the transliteration and translation prepared for the Chicago 
Assyrian dictionary by J. Lewy. Lines 17-19 may be found in transliteration in K. Hecker, 
Grammatik der Kültepe-Texte, Rome, 1968, § 76g (p. 127). 

= G. Contenau, Trente tablettes cappadociennes (Musée du Louvre, Département des Antiquités 
Orientales. Textes cunéiformes, vol 4), Paris, 1920. 

3 The full context of these lines may be indicated by citing B Landsberger's translation; note 
especially * hiermit ' in the translation of line 19 (Assyrische Handelskolonien in Kleinasien aus dem 
dritten Jahrtausend (Der Alte Orient, 24/4), Leipzig, 1925, 21): 


Brief des Assur-náda an Assur-idi: 10 Minen gelautertes Silber, das dem Alahum und mur 
gemeinsam gehört, hat NN dem Alahum und dem Assur-taklaku geschickt. Ich gab folgenden 
Auftrag: * Die Prozente (nishatum) und die Provision (Sadiiatum) fügt hinzu und schicket sie 
unserm Vater und den Vertretern des Alahum! ’ Du bist mein Vater, Du bist mein Herr, für das 
ganze Silber und Gold, das ich Dir hiermit. schicke, kaufe ein: für ene Hälfte gutes Blei, 
Extraqualitat, für die andere Hälfte Stoffe. 


5 In spite of the use of the term ` performative’ in the long quotation from Lakoff given above, 
her name 1s omitted from the following list for the reasons stated above in n. 7. 

55* Zu den Grundfragen der Aspekttheorie ', Indogermanische Forschungen [IF], 53, 1935, 280- 
300, esp. 291-5. He 1s reacting to a discussion of A. Debrunner C Sprachwissenschaft und 
"EON Philologie `, IF, 48, 1930, 1-25) in which the Greek term actually used 1s éypaypapev 

55 GAG § 80c (p. 104). 
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term for what we have above called epistolary preterites (or epistolary- 
performative in the case of amqut).*’ W. Mayer,? C. Wilke,? and, by implica- 
tion (he cites Wilke), M. Stol,® followed them in this new distinction. Finally, 
Robert Lawton, in his criticism of Pardee's use of the term ‘ epistolary perfect’ 
in the Handbook of ancient Hebrew letters,“ thanks Prof. Norbert Lohfink for 
calling to his attention the existence of the term ‘ performative ’. 

Unfortunately, when a non-linguist turns to the linguistic literature to find 
out what linguists are terming a performative, he does not meet with uniformity. 
Lakoff, for example, used the term ‘ performative’ to describe Latin epistolary 
usage, but in an expanded sense of the term (see above, n. 7), while Levinson 
speaks only of deixis—with a reference to Lakoff—and does not refer further to 
epistolary usage in his long discussion of performativity.9 

Despite Koschmieder's single (!) reference to an epistolary aorist as a 
performative, we believe that his definition and that of other early researchers 
on the topic excludes the specifically epistolary usages from the category of 
performativity. In order to sustain this position, we must examine the origins of 
the concept and the term and indicate clearly how the originators defined the 
term. We believe that our position is also sustained by the descriptions of the 
phenomenon by such modern linguists as John Lyons “ and Levinson.9 

Though English-language discussions of performativity generally do not 
credit Koschmieder with the invention of the concept, he anticipated the 
English and French candidates by at least ten years. The first discussion that we 
have been able to locate dates to 1930.9 He then defined ‘ Koinzidenzfall' as 
‘die echte Koinzidenz von Wort und Tat’ and went on to say that ‘sie liegt 
dann vor, wenn die im Verbum ausgedrükte Handlung durch den Ausspruch 
des Verbums selbst erfolgt, wenn Tun und Sprechen dasselbe ist' (p. 352). 
Wrestling with the problem of the expression of the performative by a perfective 
form in Slavic and in Hebrew, he expressed already in this article the opinion 
that, since German lacks an aspectual perfective, the performative must be 
indicated lexically by means of the * Wórtchen hiermit" (p. 353). This lexical 
designation is to remain a constant of both German-language and English- 
language discussions of performativity. In his next contribution, Koschmieder 
clarifies the temporal and aspectual aspects of the performative: 


Diesen Fall, in dem die Handlung, von der gesprochen wird, eben im 
Aussprechen der betr. Form besteht, habe ich den Koinzidenzfall genannt, 


9* Der Koinzidenzfall ım Akkadischen ', Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlàndischen Gesell- 
schaft, Supplementa 1, Teil 1, 1969, 148-52. 

8 Untersuchungen zur Formensprache der babylonischen ' Gebetsbeschworungen `, (Studia Pohl. 
Senes Maior, 5), Rome, 1976, 192-201 

9*7Zur Deutung der SI.BI-Klausel m den spataltbabylonischen Kaufvertrágen aus Nord- 
babylonien `, Die Welt des Orients, 9, 1977-78, 206-12, esp pp. 208-9, n. 6. 

ABB, 1x, 1981, text 114, note b (p. 75); 151, note c (p. 97). 

$! Reference above, n 11. 

9 Biblica, 65, 1984, 267 Note that in Pardee's BN article (which appeared between the 
Handbook and Lawton's review thereof) the term ‘performative’ was used, but only applied 
specifically to the blessing formula (p 35, n 8) Lawton's contention that there is ‘nothing 
specifically “epistolary” ' about the epistolary perfect was already countered in the BN article (viz , 
the term is descriptive of one usage of the perfect, not of an overtly marked morphology or syntax) 
For the usefulness of the grammatical category for non-speakers of Biblical Hebrew and of Old 
Babylonian Akkadtan, the examples cited here above tn note 3 should be sufficient indication 

Reference above, n. 4, pp. 226-83. 

55 Semantics, Cambridge, 1977, 1, 725-45 

D See n 63. 

$ Koschmieder is not to be found in the bibliographies of Lyons and Levinson. Contrast 
German-language treatments, e g., W. Gross, Verbform + Funktion wayyiqtol fiir die Gegenwart, 
St. Ottilien, 1976, esp pp. 49-50; H. Schweizer, Metaphorische Grammatik, St Ottilien, 1981. 

9'*Durchkreuzungen von Aspekt- und Tempussystem im Präsens’. Zeitschrift fur slavische 
Philologie, 7, 1930, 341-58. His earlier Zeitbezug und Sprache (1929) is unavailable to us. 
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weil in ihm Sprechen und Handeln tatsáchlich identisch sind, nicht aber weil 
beides zeitlich zusammenfiele, denn das letztere ist ja doch natürlich bei 
jedem aktuellen Präsens der Fall.® 


In the remainder of the article he goes on to ascribe the perfect and like forms in 
performatives in certain languages as compared to presents in other languages 
to the aspectual nature of the perfectives. A decade later, Koschmieder uses the 
two terms ‘“ Koinzidenzfall” oder “ Effektivus "' $ and considers that the 
performatives belong to the * Auslösung’ division of a grammar that divides 
utterances into * Kundgabe, Auslósung und Darstellung’: 


...Was ich das Berichtsprásens genannt habe, liegt in der Ebene der 
Darstellung, der Koinzidenzfall aber liegt in der Ebene der Auslösung, und 
zwar heischt er keine Auslósung wie der Imperativ, sondern er ist 
Auslósung. Das bedarf m. E. keines Beweises. Es liegt in der Definition des 
Koinzidenzfalles, wie ich sie oben gegeben habe. Ein ich bitte (hiermit) ist die 
Auslósung der Bitte, wáhrend ein ich bitte (gerade) nicht die Auslósung ist, 
sondern eine Darstellung... (p. 28) 3 


These statements make it very clear that an utterance which simply describes an 
act as it takes place was not considered by Koschmieder to be a performative; 
only an utterance which actually performs, effects, brings about the event may 
bear the name * “ Koinzidenzfall " oder “ Effektivus ” °.” 

The next to explore performativity was the English philosopher J. L. Austin, 
apparently unaware of Koschmieder's work. In Austin's earliest statement on 
the subject he had not yet found the term ‘ performative’ but described the 
phenomenon in the same terms and with the same examples as in his later 
writings: * Utterance of obvious ritual phrases, in the appropriate circum- 
stances, is not describing the action we are doing, but doing it (“ I do ") ...' " In 
the next statement of which we are aware, Austin had arrived at the formulation 
which formed the basis of his classic How to do things with words: the title of 
the paper was ‘ Performatif-Constatif ', and it contained the following definition 
of the two terms that made up its title. 


L'énoncé constatif a, sous le nom d'assertion si chére aux philosophes, la 
propriété d'étre vrai ou faux. Au contraire, l'énoncé performatif ne peut 
jamais étre ni l'un ni l'autre: il a sa propre fonction à lui, il sert à effectuer 
une action. Formuler un tel énoncé c'est effectuer l'action, action, peut-étre, 
qu'on ne pourrait guére accomplir, au moins avec une telle précision, 
d'aucune autre fagon.? 


8 IF, 53, 1935, 288. 

9$ Zur Bestimmung der Funktionen grammatischer Kategorien (Abh. Bayerischen Ak. der Wiss., 
Phil.-hist. Abt, N.F., 25), 1945, esp. pp. 6, 28, 29. This article is referred to and the term 
* Effektivus' 1s used again in Die noetischen Grundlagen der Syntax (Sitz. der Bayerischen Ak. der 
Wiss., Phil.-hist. K1., Jg. 1951, Ht. 4, esp. pp 27-8 

1 That the description of concurrent acts may not be termed ‘ performative ' according to more 
modern presentations is clear from Levinson’s example ‘I now beat the eggs till fluffy’. He terms 
this * simply a report of a concurrent action’ (= Koschmieder’s ‘ Berichtsprasens '!) and goes on to 
state that ‘ we shall need other criteria [than the first person verbal form] as well if we are to isolate 
performatives alone’ (Pragmatics [reference above, n. 4], p. 232). 

Ir Other minds ’, in Logic and reality (Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Vol. 20), 1946, 148- 
87, guotation from p. 174. 
ibis Edited from lecture notes by J. O Urmson and M. Sbisà, Cambridge MA (second ed ), 1962, 


® La Philosophie analytique, Paris, 1962, 271—304, quotation from p. 271; an English translation 
(from the French publication, not taken from Austin's [presumably English] original) by G. J. 
Warnock appeared in Philosphy and ordinary language, ed. C. E. Caton, Urbana, Il. 1963, 22-54, 
and was reprinted in The philosophy of language, ed. J. R. Searle, Oxford, 1971, 13-22. 
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The lectures that made up How to do things with words developed these ideas in 
many directions, especially the simple constative-performative dichotomy into a 
three-way division of locutionary-illocutionary-perlocutionary, which overlap- 
ped in various ways with the former dichotomy,” but the concept of doing 
things with words remained. In the light of the many permutations and 
variations on the permutations (see discussions of Lyons and Levinson, 
references notes 64 and 65), we find it legitimate for philologists such as 
ourselves-to stop at the simple level of constative-performative and to see how 
epistolary usages relate to these categories. 

The third scholar to present performativity as an independent discovery was 
E. Benveniste: 


Or je jure est une form de valeur singuliére, en ce qu’elle place sur celui qui 
s'énonce je la réalité du serment. Cette énonciation est un accomplissement: 
‘jurer’ consiste précisément en l'énonciation je jure, par quoi Ego est lié. 
L'énonciation je jure est l'acte méme qui m'engage, non la description de 
l'acte que j'accomplis.?? 


Five years later, having seen Austin's * Performatif-constatif ' (reference above 
note 73), Benveniste returned to the subject, defining constative as * [énoncé-] 
factum ' and the performative as ‘ [énoncé-]dictum. ' 7” His own definition, after 
various attempts to clear up ambiguities in Austin's formulation, is very similar 
to Koschmieder's and to Austin's basic formulations: 


Un énoncé performatif n'est pas tel en ce qu'il peut modifier la situation d'un 
individu, mais en tant qu'il est par lui-même un acte. L'énoncé est l'acte; celui 
qui le prononce accomplit l'acte en le dénommant (p. 10). 


Benveniste’s primary concern is that the definition of ‘ performative’ remain 
within the boundaries of linguistic analysis alone and that extra-linguistic 
considerations not be allowed to affect linguistic analysis (thus imperatives or 
signs that say ‘chien méchant’ are not performatives, for they do not in their 
linguistic formulation carry the specifically performative message). 

It appears to us to be a fair summary of this overview that, though there was 
not inconsiderable difference regarding details and the implications of the 
constative-performative dichotomy among these three scholars, there is a 
remarkable degree of similarity in the apparently independent original formula- 
tions of the concept, in spite of the fact that they were working in different 
disciplines in different countries at different times (Slavicist/Germany/1930, 
philosopher/England/1939,” linguist/France/1958). And in spite of the many 
differences of detail in the many subsequent studies, the descriptions of the 
situation by Lyons and Levinson lead one to believe that the basic insights are 
still valid. We will proceed, therefore, to discuss the epistolary conventions in 

the light of the basic constative-performative distinction. 
: First, is the ‘ epistolary perfect, etc. ' a performative? No, because, it reports 
an act, it does not effect it. In the Akkadian examples listed above, the various 
references to sealing, sending, etc., are references to acts and do not effect the 
acts. In this conclusion we have been guided by the analysis of performatives as 


75 Lectures IX-XII (pp. 109-64). 
7* De la subjectivité dans le langage `, Journal de Psychologie, 55, 1958, 257-65, quotation from 
p. 265; reprinted in E. Benveniste, Problèmes de linguistique générale, 1, Paris, 1966, 258-66. 
7%: La philosophie analytique et le langage ', Les études philosophiques, 1963, 3-11, terms defined 
on pp. 7-8, reprinted in Problèmes (reference preceding note), pp 267-76. 
According to the introduction to How to do things with words (p vi of the second edition cited 
in n. 72), the idea was first hatched in Austin’s mind in 1939. 
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opposed to epistolary conventions carried out by Heimpel and Guidi, and, in 
turn, by Mayer.” These authors have excluded the Akkadian epistolary usages 
from the realm of Koinzidenfall because they are * Konstatierung einer mit 
Absendung des Briefes vollendeten Handlung’.” In its usage of the term 
* Konstatierung ’, this is a perfectly plausible Austinian basis for the distinction 
between the two categories. They have not, however, fully separated the two 
categories, for their separation is based on a distinction between preterite and 
perfect forms and not on one between performatives and epistolary conven- 
tions. We have provided several examples in the above-cited texts of preterite 
verbal forms being used to describe acts in the same manner as do perfect forms 
and have given'some elements of an explanation for the use of each form (see 
above at example XVI and nn. 42, 45, 47, 50)?! 

From a broader perspective, it appears to us that the Latin epistolary 
conventions are also to be excluded from the category of performatives because 
of the consecutio temporum of perfect and pluperfect, which the grammars 
regularly describe as essential to the epistolary convention: this sequence 


18 References above, nn. 57 and 58. 

? Rather than to refer to the ' constatation ' as accomplished with the sending of the letter, it 
would be more precise to say that the gap between the dictation and the reading of the letter is not 
taken into account in the formulation of the letter, since it 1s the reader's tense/aspect perspective 
that is adopted. Compare the epistolary time-line in Wilke's note (reference above, note 59): there is 
no reference in letters we have consulted to the time-gap between the second and third arrows in that 
time-line. Thureau-Dangin, in his commentary on the form ú-še-bi-la-ku-nı cited above in n. 42 (RS 
6 198: 14) makes the following observation: * La lettre n'étant en principe que le texte du discours 
que le messager doit tenir à son arrivée, le moment od elle a été écrite et expédiée est envisagé au 
passé' (Syria, 16 [1935], 192) He thus describes the epistolary perspective from the point of view of 
the reading of the letter, not of the sending of the letter—see above, our comment on the Ugaritic 
letter cited as example I. (For similar statements with regard to Mart letters, see Thureau-Dangin, 
RA, 38 [1941], p 41, n. 6, and Orientalia, n.s., 12 [1943], p. 112, n 2) More recently D. Arnaud has 
explicitly compared Akkadian usage with classical usage" * — le rédacteur de la lettre se transporte 
idéalement au moment où le destinataire laura en main. C'est l'imparfait. épistolaire de nos 
grammaires latines’ (Syria, 59, 1982, p 104, n. 26). We must note, however, that the letter to which 
Arnaud's comment makes reference does not contain an epistolary perfect/preterite if the text is 
analysed according to the classical definition: tà$-pu-ra in line 18, for example, refers to the letter to 
which the present author is responding and would correspond, therefore, to the pluperfect in Latin 
usage. Even more recently Arnaud has referred to another verbal form as a ' passé épistolaire ' 
(Syria, 61, 1984, p. 16, n. 2. [a3]-tap-pár-ma in Ras Ibn Hani 81/4: 12); this example does fit the 
classical definition, for it refers to persons sent with the letter itself. 

*? Mayer first cites Heimpel and. Guidi then sums up their position as follows. 


Die Verfasser zeigen anhand von Beispielen aus altassyrischen und altbabylonischen Briefen und 
Urkunden, dass zu dieser Zeit und in diesen Textgattungen fur den KF [Koinzidenzfall] das 
Prateritum verwendet wird (demgegenüber konstatiere das Perfekt in der Briefformel 
* a$tapram ' eine mit der Absendung des Briefes vollendete Handlung. ‘ich habe dir nunmehr 
geschrieben ° bzw. * wegen der Sache X schreibe ich nunmehr ’) 


*! Because of this clear evidence for the partial interchangeability of the perfect and preterite 
forms to express epistolary acts in Akkadian, it appears to us that the appearance of one or the other 
of the two forms must have depended on the respective nature of each of the forms (see above at 
text XVI). Any general explanation of epistolary verbal expressions which is based on the semantic 
characteristics of one form to the exclusion of the other is, therefore, ruled out by the very 
distribution of the forms. We refer particularly to Wilke's explanation (reference above, n. 59) 
which 1s based on the Heimpel/Guidi distinction (preterite = performative, perfect = our 
‘epistolary °) and according to which the perfects in epistolary usage are examples of futurum 
exactum. Not only is this explanation ruled out by the appearance of both the perfect and the 
preterite in properly epistolary usage, but, it appears to us, the weight of the comparative evidence 
from Greek, Latin, and Slavic is in favour of the explanation according to which the writer adopts 
the perspective of the reader. Note that Thureau-Dangin's examples to which we have made 
reference in n 79 mcluded both preterite and perfect forms Be it added in passing that Wilke's 
claim that his explanation of the perfect forms 1s buttressed by the regular occurrence of a volitive 
form after the perfect (‘Bei den bisherigen Behandlungen dieser Erscheinung ist m.E. mcht 
genügend beachtet worden, daB auf diese Perfekta (stets mit Ventiv) ganz überwiegend asyndetisch 
eme Wunsch- oder Befehlsform folgt ") is severely weakened by the many cases in which there 15 no 
volitive form following the perfect. This is incontrovertibly the case when a letter ends with an 
epistolary perfect, as m ARM, m, 28: 14; 52. 14; 59. 21; 62: 18 (to choose examples only from that 
volume; cf. also Stol’s example, ABB, 1x, 151: 28-30) 
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describes the writer’s ‘ present’ as past/completed and the writer’s ‘ past’ as 
having occurred in a tense/aspect frame previous to the writer’s ‘ present’. This 
tense/aspect correlation clearly identifies the verbal usages as ‘ constatives’, 
rather than ‘ performatives '.? 

We thus find ourselves constrained, by the terms of the inventors of the 
concept of performativity, to side with Levinson's description of the epistolary 
conventions in terms of temporal deixis.9 Any written communication has a 
minimum of two moments, that of the writer and that of the reader, and these 
two moments, as opposed to the case of speech, must be considered to include 
the possibility of an intervening significant lapse of time. Thus the writer must 
choose between the two moments, his own and that of his reader. It appears 
‘logical’ (to use Lakoff's term—see quotation above) to us to choose our own 
moment but it must have appeared no less ‘logical’ in the ancient world to 
choose that of the reader/hearer. 

Second, of the 'irregular' West Semitic and Akkadian perfects and 
preterites (i.e., those that do not conform to our modern expectations) that 
occur in letters, which are properly ‘epistolary ° and which are performatives? 
There are only two debatable cases, among those discussed in this study: * the 
Ugaritic status formulae with s/m and the Ugaritic and Akkadian prostration 
formula. Because both of these Ugaritic formulae are expressed as perfect forms 
and because both occur in epistolary formulae, Pardee originally identified both 
as ‘epistolary’ perfects.” The status formula may indeed be an epistolary 
perfect, but this is difficult to determine because of the stative nature of the verb, 
for the perfect form would be used either to report a past status or a present 
status. This ambiguity became clear in example XV, where stative forms (and 
the present/future of bas * to be’ 5) were used to report on the writer's location 
and status. This is perfectly appropriate for Akkadian, where the primary 
characteristic of the stative is its timelessness.” This feature of timelessness 
holds over in stative verbs in West Semitic. One may only refer to Ugaritic 3/m, 
then, as an ‘epistolary’ perfect in the sense that ‘I was fine’ and ‘I am fine’ 
would be expressed by means of a perfect form in Ugaritic prose and an 
‘epistolary’ perfect and a ‘ present’ perfect are thus indistinguishable. 

The proper identification of the prostration formula involves two questions: 
Did the writer really fall? and, When did he fall or not fall? In a review of A. F. 
Rainey’s collection of El Amarna tablets 359-79, D. O. Edzard has given a clear 
answer to both questions: ‘ Für amqut und is-ta-ha-hi-in bzw. us-hé-hi-in in der 
Briefeinleitung müßte statt “I have fallen", "I have prostrated" eher "hiermit 
falle ich nieder" etc. übersetzt werden, da die Fiktion ist, daB der Absender 
während der Verlesung seines Briefes vor Pharao niederfiel'.9 We find it 


82 [t is perhaps worth pointing out that the (et distribution in Latin cannot occur 
in West Semitic because (among other things) there ts only one perfective form in that language, and 
that the Akkadian perfect/pretente forms have functions quite different from the mentioned Latin 
forms (see above passim, esp at example XVI and nn 42, 45, 47, 50) 

93 Reference above, n. 4 : 

* Of Mayer's West Semitic examples, there are several debatable cases, e.g., Biblical Aramaic 
Slahna w*hóda'nà (Ezra 4 14) are examples of the epistolary perfect, not of Koinzidenzfall (p 190, 
reference above, n. 58) On p.191 Mayer analyses the Ugaritic prostration formula as 
Koinzidenzfall, on our disagreement with this, see here below On the other hand, his other example 
from Ugarttic prose, 'ankn rgmt (PRU, v, 8: 6), may be correct, for the regular epistolary formula 
with rem precedes in lines 1-5. Unfortunately, the context 1s not certain and no analysis of line 6 1s 
certam (This tablet was unavailable for collation when Pardee was ın Syria). 

85 In the original draft of this paper; on al see already BN, 22, 1983, 39-40. 

36 The stative of basi ıs rare and the present-future form 1s used in contexts wherein statives of 
other verbs are found (GAG $78b [p 102]. 

V GAG, 8 77d (p. 101). 

8 P. Jouon, Grammaire de l'hébreu biblique, Rome, 1923, $41b (p 95). 

8 Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, 62, 1972, 124 
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unlikely that the epistolary perspective allows the falling to take place during 
the reading of the letter: the fact that the Akkadian uses preterites and perfects 
to express acts accomplished in conjunction with the sending of the letter leads 
us to believe that the writer is representing himself as having fallen during the 
dictation of the letter. In this sense, then, the perfect/preterite forms are 
‘ epistolary ', for the writer is expressing an act contemporary with the writing of 
the letter as a completed one. On the other hand, however, one must ask, with 
Edzard, whether the writer really fell or whether he was expressing a respectful 
fiction. It appears to us that Rainey has missed the point in responding to 
Edzard by saying that ‘the sender of the letter is now on his face before 
Pharaoh; in fact, he was forbidden to speak until after he had prostrated himself 
the regulation 7 x 7 times’.% The writer’s messenger certainly had to bow 
before the Pharoah, but the writer himself was back at home and could not 
possibly know when to ‘speak’ and when to ‘ bow’. Edzard is simply saying 
that because of this separation, the self-representation as bowing is a fiction. If 
Edzard's epistolary perspective was wrong, however, as argued above, did the 
phrase ‘I bowed (when writing this letter)’ represent a fact or a fiction? If it was 
a fact and all users of the prostration formula did indeed fall seven times on 
belly and back as they dictated the requisite phrase, then the prostration 
formula was simply an epistolary perfect, a report on an act which occurred in 
the reader's past. If, on the other hand, the writer did not indeed prostrate 
himself as he dictated, then the saying so is a prime candidate for perform- 
ativity, for it is the saying of the formula that produces the reality of obeisance 
on the. part of the writer. Indeed, Austin gave examples of this very 
phenomenon: ‘ “I salute you" may become a substitute for the salute and thus a 
pure performative utterance. To say "I salute you" now is to salute you. 
Compare the expression “I salute the memory. . ." '?! There is one considera- 
tion, however, that prevents us from considering the prostration formula a pure 
performative: Edzard's ‘ fiction ' is only possible in a written context! As Rainey 
observed, when indeed in the Pharaoh's presence the verbal performative would 
not have sufficed, actual prostration had to take place. The prostration formula 
is, then, if such a beast may be allowed to exist, an ‘ epistolary-performative ', a 
performative, that, because of social realities, could only exist in a letter. 

In conclusion, in the present study and in Pardee's previous article we have 
argued on four levels that certain perfect forms in Ugaritic letters should be 
described as ‘ epistolary '. These levels, stated from general to specific and not in 
order of actual presentation, were: (1) comparative philology (Latin and 
Greek), (2) comparative Semitics (Akkadian, Arabic), (3) comparative North- 
West Semitics (fourteenth-century South Canaanite, Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Aramaic”), (4) analysis of the Ugaritic letters themselves. Though the specifi- 
cally epistolary forms in Ugaritic are fewer than in Hebrew or Akkadian, those 
that do exist fit the pattern of the Akkadian of the Old Assyrian and Old 
Babylonian periods, of the Akkadian documents contemporary with the 
Ugaritic ones, from Ras Shamra as well as from elsewhere in the Levant, and of 
the later North-West Semitic languages. Moreover, some of the morphologi- 
cally ‘ incorrect ’ forms in the Amarna letters fit the pattern of both the Ugaritic 
and the later North-West Semitic epistolary conventions. These various sources 
of comparison permit triangulation on several levels and one may project the 
expected Ugaritic forms. When the few Ugaritic forms fit these projections, as 


9) UF, 6, 1974, 305. 
?! How to do things with words (reference above, n. 72), p. 81, cf p. 85. 
% BN. 22, 1983, 40, note 27, and here above n. 84, 
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fit they do, it would be hyper-conservative to deny the existence of the 
phenomenon in Ugaritic on the basis of the paucity of attestations. 

As regards the Akkadian epistolary conventions, of which several illustra- 
tions have been provided in this paper, ever since the study of Heimpel and 
Guidi there has been no doubt regarding the existence of properly epistolary 
forms in that language which differed from true performatives. Our contribu- 
tion has been to point out that the grammatical category for the classification of 
these epistolary forms has long existed in the classical grammars and that there 
is no reason why ' epistolary perfect’ (for West Semitic) and ‘ epistolary tenses’ 
(for Akkadian) cannot be used. We share with these authors the concern to 
separate epistolary conventions from performatives and have attempted to 
advance the argument in this respect as regards the prostration formula. We 
cannot, however, accept their criterion for classification as consisting of a 
distinction between perfect and preterite forms. Rather, the definition of each 
category as found in the classical grammars (for the epistolary conventions) and 
in the treatises of modern linguists and philosophers (for performativity) allows 
the distinction to be made on entirely different grounds. In all likelihood it was 
the knowledge of the epistolary category in classical grammars which led 
C. Brockelmann to describe a Syriac example of the epistolary perfect in the 
following fashion: ‘ So steht das Perf. auch in Briefen, indem der Schreiber sich 
auf den Standpunkt des Empfängers versetzt ...’.°? In our attempts to describe 
the epistolary conventions, we can do no better than to follow in Brockelmann's 
footsteps. 

As regards the relationship between epistolary forms and performativity, 
there are four main levels: (1) the stative form of the status formulae is not 
performative nor specifically epistolary (though in the Ugaritic formulary it is 
probably verbal rather than nominal and is thus both a perfect and an 
epistolary formula but not, because of its nature as a stative, necessarily an 
‘epistolary perfect’ as defined in the classical grammars); (2) perfect forms of 
verbs used to describe the epistolary acts (writing, sending, requesting) are 
specifically epistolary and are not performatives, for they report an act rather 
than effecting one; (3) the prostration formula shares the primary characteristic 
of the performative, viz., that it effects the act of obeisance without necessarily 
performing the act to which the formula makes reference; since social considera- 
tions permit this *fiction' only in letters, however, we have classified the 
prostration formula as an ' epistolary-performative °’. (4) Finally, there is the 
blessing formula of the later West Semitic letters, which is performative in the 
strict sense of the term?! and happens also to occur in letters. Though the 
relationship between performativity and aspect is certainly an area that needs 


9 Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, n, Berlin, 1913, 77ca, 
p. 153). This section is not cited by Mayer in his several references to Brockelmann (pp. 187-8, 
reference above, n. 58). This knowledge was certainly behind J. Friedrich's description. of the 
phenomenon in Hittite (Hethitisches Elementarbuch (second ed.), Part I, Heidelberg, 1960, § 262a 
Ip. 139]; cf. already the first edition, 1940, § 272a [p. 79]) in the following terms: ‘Im Briefsti] kann 
sich der Absender auf den Standpunkt des Empfangers stellen und statt des Prásens das Prateritum 
gebrauchen *, since he continues. ‘ Derselbe Gebrauch nicht nur im Lateinischen, sondern auch im 
Akkadischen' (with references to the comments of Thureau-Dangin cited here above in n. 79). 
While the observations of Thureau-Dangin were thus still known to Hittitologists as late as 1960, 
they have, as far as we have been able to determine, disappeared from Assyriological lore (cf 
Arnaud’s statements given above in n. 79, made without reference to Thureau-Dangin). Had they 
not, the greater part of the present article would have been unnecessary. 

% Koschmieder cited the Hebrew jn "n27)3 ‘ich segne ihn hiermit ' in his first article on 


Koinzidenzfall (Zeitschrift für slavische Philologie, 7, 1930, 354) and did so in all subsequent articles 
on the topic. 
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further study,” and though the completedness of the epistolary perfects and 
preterites is certainly tied up with the problem of aspect in the Semitic 
languages,” our study has shown that the two categories are not co-extensive 
and that they have different conceptual bases. 


% Koschmieder linked the two from the very beginning, as is evident from the titles of the articles 
cited in nn. 67-9. 

DI is probably because both epistolary conventions and performatives are expressed by 
perfectives that Koschmieder once (only!) confused the two categories (see above and n. 55 for 
reference). On aspect in Biblical Hebrew, see most recently, R. Bartelmus, HYH, Bedeutung und 
Funktion eines hebräischen * Allerweltswortes', St. Ottilien, 1982, and Pardee's review in Catholic 
Bibiical Quarterly, 47, 1985, 107-10. 


THE CRUSADES OF 1239-41 AND THEIR 
AFTERMATH 


By PETER JACKSON 


The period of the crusades of Theobald of Navarre and Richard of Cornwall 
is a critical one ın the history of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. As a result of 
truces made by the crusaders with neighbouring Muslim princes the kingdom 
came to embrace, albeit briefly, an area more extensive than it had covered at 
any time since the losses inflicted by Saladin following his victory at Hattin in 
1187. And yet this triumph was but the prelude to an engagement at La Forbie 
(al-Harbiyya) in October 1244, which was as grave a catastrophe as Hattin and 
from which the kingdom never recovered. Here the Frankish army was 
decimated by the Egyptians and their Khwarizmian allies, a new and brutal 
element in the politics of southern Syria; and most of the newly regained 
territory was lost within the next three years. In this paper I propose to examine 
the events of the years 1239-44, with a view to re-evaluating the military and 
diplomatic achievements of the crusades and to placing the disaster at La Forbie 
more securely in context.! 


I 


Thirteenth-century Latin Syria produced no chronicler comparable in 
authority and depth with the great twelfth-century ecclesiastic and statesman 
William of Tyre; and the modern-day historian who laments this dearth will be 
moved to do so not least when studying the history of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
during and immediately after the crusades of Theobald and Richard. Of the two 
continuations of William of Tyre's work which cover the expeditions them- 
selves, the Estoire de Eracles surveys them at some length and the so-called 
* Rothelin' continuation provides a still longer and more detailed account, 
especially of Theobald's crusade. Yet neither, as we shall see below, supplies the 
complete picture of all the negotiations in which the Western leaders were 
involved. For the period, moreover, from Richard's departure in May 1241 
down to La Forbie they are still less satisfactory. The Eracles furnishes only the 
most severely condensed account of these years, containing in any case 
remarkably little on external relations, and ‘ Rothelin' none whatsoever? 

The Islamic sources are scarcely more illuminating. Medieval Muslim 
chroniclers are notoriously indifferent to events within the Frankish world, and 
the two principal authorities contemporary with the period 1239-44 are no 
exception. It comes as a greater surprise to discover that they fail to do justice 
even to the complexities of the Islamic scene. The Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 1257) 
and Ibn Wasil (d. 1298)—the one the author of a universal chronicle, the other 


' Two studies devoted specifically to these crusades are Reinhold Rohricht, * [Die] Kreuzzüge 
[des Grafen Theobald von Navarra und Richard von Cornwallis nach dem heiligen Lande]’, 
Forschungen zur Deutschen Geschichte, xxvi, 1886, 67--102; and Sidney Painter, * The Crusade of 
Theobald of Champagne and Richard of Cornwall, 1239-1241’, in The later crusades 1189-1311, 
ed R L Wolf and H W. Hazard (A history of the crusades, i), 2nd edition (Madison, Wisconsin, 
1969), 463-85. For the years 1241-44, see Marie-Luise Bulst(-Thiele), ‘(Zur Geschichte der] 
Ritterorden [und des Kónigreichs Jerusalem im 13 Jahrhundert bis zur Schlacht bei La Forbie am 
17 Okt 1244]', Deutsches Archiv, xxn, 1966, 197—226 

?*[L'Estoire de] Eracles [Empereur et la Conqueste de la Terre d'Outremer]', Recueil des] 
Historiens des] C(roisades.] Historiens Occidentaux (Paris, 1844-95), n, 413-22, 427-31. * [Continu- 
ation de Guillaume de Tyr, de 1229 à 1261, dite du manuscrit de] Rothelin ', ibid , 526-56, 561—6 
The version of the Eracles ıs reproduced, with some additional details, in *[Les] Gestes [des 
Chiprois]’, RHC Documents Arméniens (Paris, 1869-1906), 1, 725-8. 

? Bernard Lewis, * Ifrandy’, E[ncyclopaedia of] Islam}, new ed. (Leiden and London, 1954- A 
m, 1045. 
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the historian of the Ayyubid dynasty in particular—exhibit two major defects. 
The first is that neither writer provides much indication on precisely which 
territories were under the rule of a particular Muslim prince at any given time— 
a question of crucial importance in view of the sizeable territorial concessions 
obtained by the Franks during the two crusades. It is only from the topographi- 
cal-historical work of Ibn Shaddàd (d. 1285) * that we discover which territories 
were in the possession neither of al-Salih Ayyüb, sultan of Egypt (1240-49), nor 
of his bitter rival al-Salih Isma‘ll, prince of Damascus (1239-45), but of a third 
prince, al-Nàsir Da'üd, who ruled southern Palestine from Kerak down to 1249 
and whose relations with the Franks, as we shall see, were the most problemati- 
cal. The second defect is the way in which the two authors tend to neglect events 
on the Syrian-Egyptian frontier. Even though the Sibt was in Cairo from 
639/1241—42 and on at least one occasion met and conversed with Ayyüb;? he 
betrays a marked preference for his native Damascus, northern Syria and the 
Jazira. Ibn Wasil, for his part, arrived in Egypt from Hamah at the beginning of 
642/May-June 1244,° and his information on southern Palestine prior to that 
year is consequently often rather vague. The gaps in our knowledge are filled 
only to a limited extent by the later, Mamlük chroniclers, of whom the most 
valuable are al-Nuwayri (d. 1332) and Ibn Duqmàq (d. 1407). The fifteenth- 
century compilator al-Maqrizi (d. 1442) furnishes yet more material for the 
period under discussion; but its haphazard arrangement makes his chronicle 
one of the most difficult to use, even if at the same time the most frequently 
quoted." 

In these circumstances two Christian Arabic sources assume considerable 
importance. The major portion of the anonymous work known as the Siyar al- 
ab al-batarika comprises simply biographies of the Coptic patriarchs of 
Alexandria, but the final section of the unique Paris MS arabe 302 is a detailed 
history of Egypt from 1215 to 1243 written by someone who was clearly a 


4 Ibn Shaddàd's al-A‘laq al-khatira ft dhikr umará' al-Sham wa'l-Jazira is available in a number 
of partial editions, notably those of Sami Dahhan, L[mban,] J[ordanie,] P[alestine: Topographie 
lustorique d'Ibn Saddàd| (Damascus, 1963), and of Yahya ‘Abbara (Damascus, 1978) The latter 
text, which covers the Jazira, is still incomplete, and so it will be necessary on occasions to refer to 
the Bodleian Library MS Marsh 333. 

58ibt Ibn al-Jawzt, Mir'at al-zaman fi ta’rikh al-a'yán, facsimile ed. J. R. Jewett (Chicago, 
1907), 481~3, repr. (with different pagination) by Dairatu'l-Ma'aref-il-Osmania Press (Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 1951-52), Mir'àt al-zaman, vu, 727-9 (references will be given in both editions). The 
erroneous year 636 found in the text ıs corrected by later authors, beginning with the redaction of 
the Sibt’s work by his pupil al-Yünini (d. 1326): Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi, Istanbul, MS III Ahmet 
2907 C, xm, fo. 375r 

i Wasil, Mufarriy al-kurüb ft akhbar bant Ayyüb, ed. G. Shayyal et al. (Cairo, 1953-. ), v, 
333-4. 
? All three of these Egyptian writers include scattered details which are derived neither from the 
Sibt nor from Ibn Wasil but in all probability from some thirteenth-century chronicler similarly 
based in Egypt. The style and chronological precision of these extracts suggests that the original 
Source may have been Ibn Muyassar (d 1278), of whose work an earlier portion has survived in a 
MS copied by al-Maarizi himself and who was used by al-Nuwayri at least for the twelfth century: 
see Claude Cahen, ‘Ibn Muyassar’, EJ, new ed., m, 894. Other later sources include al-Khazraji 
(late thirteenth century), whose work is largely derived from the Sibt but contains some additional 
material; Qirtay al-‘Izzt al-Khazandari (f c. 1330); Ibn al-Dawadari (fl. c. 1334), al-Dhahabi 
(d. 1348), and Ibn al-Furat (d 1405), whose Ta'rikh al-duwal wa'I-mulik is partially available as 
Alyyubids,] Mjamlukes and] C[rusaders], ed. and tr. U. and M. C Lyons with historical introduction 
and notes by J. S. C. Riley-Smith (Cambridge, 1971). The oft-quoted Abii 'I-Fida (d. 1332) for this 
period merely abridges Ibn Wasil. We are fortunate, finally, in possessing a selection from the 
correspondence of al-Nasir Da'üd, [ai-]Fawa'id [al-jaliyya fi l-far@ id al-Násiriyya], made by one of 
his sons, and a biography of the prince in al-Yunini’s continuation (dhayl) of the Mir'át. 

On all these Islamic sources, see Cahen, [La] Syrie du Nord [à l'époque des croisades et la 
Principauté franque d Antioche] (Paris, 1940), ch n, passim. 1 am most grateful to the librarians of 
the Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, Leiden, and of the Gotha Forschungsbibhiothek for supplying 
me with microfilms of the works of al-Nuwayri and Qirtay respectively, and to Professor Malcolm 
Lyons for lending me his microfilm of the Vatican MS of Ibn al-Furàt 
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contemporary.’ A complete edition and translation of this section has been 
available only since 1974° and has apparently attracted scant notice. Modern 
scholars tend to use the Siyar through the medium of extracts incorporated by 
Blochet in the footnotes to his translation of al-Maqrizi.? Blochet’s selection 
was made on highly idiosyncratic grounds, however, and omitted, from our 
point of view, a good deal of the most significant material. This applies 
especially to the military operations of both Ayyüb and Isma‘il during the years 
1241-43, concerning which our Muslim sources are almost totally silent. A 
recently published work on Ayyubid history, relying principally on the Sibt and 
Ibn Wásil, has therefore been able to describe these years as free of hostilities 
between Cairo and Damascus.!! The Siyar reveals, in fact, that the case was 
quite different. As a Christian, moreover, its author displays a greater interest in 
Frankish affairs than do his Muslim contemporaries: he is aware, for example, 
of the dissensions over foreign policy within the Frankish camp, and he is the 
only Eastern writer to refer specifically to the Emperor Frederick II's embassies 
to Cairo in 1241 and 1243." This interest is shared by his fellow-Christian, Ibn 
al-‘Amid (d. c. 1273), the last authority requiring mention at this juncture. It is 
only these two writers who tell us of the important role played in Muslim- 
Frankish relations by the renegade Ayyubid prince al-Jawwad Y unus and thus 
show that the choices facing the Franks were far more complex than has 
generally been believed. 


II 


In the secondary literature, the verdict on Theobald of Navarre's crusade 
has been overwhelmingly unsympathetic. To a certain extent it has suffered 
through comparison with the crusade of Frederick II eleven years earlier. By 
exploiting the rivalry among the Ayyubid princes with consummate skill, 
Frederick—so runs the view—had secured remarkable gains for the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. Theobald and his colleagues allegedly lacked the ability to execute 
a coup of similar proportions. They have further been contrasted unfavour- 
ably with the emperor's brother-in-law, Richard of Cornwall, whose expedition 
followed immediately on Theobald's departure from Syria and whose treaty 
with Egypt is seen as completing the task the king of Navarre had left half- 
finished: 5 with Richard's treaty, it is claimed, the work of Frederick II at last 


8 Bfibliothéque] N[ationale], Paris, MS arabe 302, fos. 155v-223r. See Catalogue des manuscrits 
arabes, I partie. manuscrits chrétiens, ed G. Troupeau (Paris, 1972-74), 1, 265-6 The author was 
formerly believed to be Severus (Sáwirüs) b. al-Muqaffa', who 1s now known to have lived in the 
tenth century and to have composed only the earlier biographies: G. Graf, Geschichte der 
christlichen arabischen Literatur (Vatican City, 1944—53), 11, 301-6. 

? History of the] Platriarchs of the] Elgyptian) C[hurch], 1v/2, ed and tr. A Khater and 
O. H E. Khs-Burmester (Cairo, 1974). E Renaudot, Historia Patriarcharum. Alexandrinorum 
(Paris, 1713), had simply abridged this work, and the only author to publish extracts prior to this 
was Michele Amani, B[iblioteca] A[rabo-]S(icula] (Leipzig, 1857), 322-6; op. cit. Versione Italtana 
(Turin and Rome, 1880—89), 1, 518-23 

VU Edgar Blochet, * Histoire d'Egypte d'ai-Makrizi °, R[evue de l')O[rient] L[atm], x (1903-4), 248- 
351, passim. z 

IR Stephen Humphreys, From Saladm to the Mongols- the Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193-1260 
(New York, 1977), 271-2 the Siyar does not appear to have been used at all See also Sir Hamilton 
Gibb, ‘ The Aiyübids ', in Wolff and Hazard, tt, 707-8, who suggests that Ayyüb's military activities 
were confined to the Yemen 

2 HPEC, 1v/2, text 114—15, 145, tr 235-6, 294, for the embassies; text 107, 113, tr. 222, 233-4, 
for Frankish disunity 

BT C Van Cleve, * The crusade of Frederick II’, in Wolff and Hazard, 11, 461 V 

H Joshua Prawer, Histoire du royaume latin de Jérusalem, tr. G Nahon (2nd ed., Paris, 1975), 1, 
270; cf. also pp 225, 265, where the absence of anyone gifted with the emperor's political acumen 1s 
noticed. Jean Richard, The Latın Kingdom of Jerusalem, tr. J. Shirley (Amsterdam, 1979), 323. 

ainter, 484—5. 
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began to bear fruit.’ It is but a short step from here to regarding the Syrian 
Franks who overturned the Egyptian alliance after the earl of Cornwall’s 
departure as responsible for the disaster of 1244. Underlying these verdicts is 
the assumption that Frederick’s pro-Egyptian policy, as expressed in his own 
treaty with Ayyüb's father, Sultan al-Kàmil, in 1229 and in Richard’s agree- 
ment with Ayyüb in 1241, was in the Latin Kingdom’s best interests.'* This is in 
fact a highly dubious proposition. Among the criticisms levelled by con- 
temporaries at the emperor’s Egyptian treaty, of which some admittedly smack 
of bitter prejudice, one in particular appears well grounded. It was that 
Frederick had chosen to treat with al-Kamil, who at the time controlled only a 
small part of southern Palestine, and had failed to secure an agreement also with 
al-Nàsir Da’tid, then prince of Damascus and the legal ruler of the territory 
ceded to the kingdom." This objection had been vindicated by events following 
the emperor’s departure, for al-Kamil had proceeded to recognize al-Nasir’s 
authority in the regions adjoining the newly surrendered territory, thus effec- 
tively abdicating responsibility for the observance of the treaty by establishing a 
hostile prince in the vicinity of the Franks.” There are sound reasons for 
believing, in fact, that the emperor’s primary concern in 1229 had been not the 
strategic interests of the kingdom of Jerusalem but the commercial advantage of 
his kingdom of Sicily, from which he was to maintain relations with the 
Egyptian court right down to his death in 1250.! 

Moreover, one sometimes detects the view that there are bizarre features of 
Theobald’s crusade which can be put down to nothing more than the leader’s 
personal inadequacy. No amount of casuistry on my part here will obscure the 
fact that Theobald had displayed little judgement or consistency back home in 
France; that at a critical juncture he proved incapable of exercising discipline 
over his subordinates, with the direct result that around a third of the crusading 
knights were annihilated or taken prisoner in an Egyptian ambush at Gaza on 
13 November 1239; ? and that by the time of his precipitate departure from 
Syria his credit with the Franks as a whole was minimal. It might at least be 
pointed out in his defence that Theobald was accompanied to the Holy Land by 
a number of French magnates with whom he had been at war as recently as the 
early 1230s. Even though an attempt had been made to reconcile the various 
parties in the intervening period, Duke Hugh of Burgundy had been Theobald's 


'6 Prawer, 11, 287. 

" Richard, 334. See also Prawer, 1, 306 

'8 Painter, 484—5. 

'9 Historia) D(iplomatica] Flriderici] S[ecundi], ed J.L A Huillard-Bréholles (Paris, 1852-61), 
rr, 87, 108, 137, see also p 106 for the despatch of envoys to al-Nasir in 1229, and n. 64 infra. 

20 This important point 1s well made—for the first time, so far as I am aware—by K. R. Giles, 
‘The Treaty of Jaffa, 18 February 1229: a reassessment’, Keele University B.A. dissertation 
(1982), 55. 

?! On these contacts, see Blochet, * Les relations diplomatiques des Hohenstaufen avec les sultans 
d'Égypte ', Revue Historique, LXXX, 1902, 51-64, Frederick was expecting an embassy from Cairo in 
October 1239: HDFS, vil, 433. For commercial relations, see W Heyd, Histoire du commerce du 
Levant au moyen-áge, tr Furcy Raynaud (Leipzig, 1885-6), 1, 406-9, Subhi Y. Labib, Handels- 
geschichte Agyptens un Spatmuttelalter (1171-1517) (Wiesbaden, 1965), 31, 33 Of the primary 
sources reporting subsequent commercial agreements explicitly based on that of 1229, see especially 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (d. 1292), Tashrif al-ayyam wa’l-‘usir ft sirat al-malik al-Mansür, ed Murad 
Kamil (Cairo, 1961), 156; tr. Aman, BAS Vers Ital., m, 548-51 

? For this episode, see René Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem 
(Paris, 1934-6), m, 379-83; Prawer, n, 272-4; also Painter, 474—7, who seems, however, to 
underestimate the losses suffered at Gaza. The counts of Bar and Montfort were accompanied by 
400 knights’ ‘Annales monasterii de Theokesberia', A[nnales] M[onastici], ed H R. Luard 
(London, 1864-69 Rolls Series), 1, 114, cf also * Eracles ', 414 (^ Gestes ', 725); ‘ Rothelin ', 539, 
gives 670. Al-Nuwayri, Niháyat al-arab fi funün al-adab, Leiden MS Or. 21, 325, and al-Magrizi, al- 
Sulük h-ma‘rifat duwal al-mulük, ed. M. M. Ziada, 1/2 (Cairo, 1936), 292, tr R. J. C. Broadhurst, 4 
history of the Ayyübid sultans of Egypt (Boston, Mass., 1980), 251, give the captives as 80 knights 
and 250 foot and the slain as 1,800; HPEC, 1v/2, text 96, tr. 197, 15 knights and 500 foot captured 
and twice as many (a'dàfahum) slain. The total number of Western knights on Theobald's 
expedition seems to have been about 1,000-1,500: see Reinhold Róhricht, G[eschichte des] 
Klonigreichs] Jerusalem 1099-1291] (Innsbruck, 1898), p. 839 and n 2, for references. 
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rival for the leadership of the crusade; and the resulting tensions may wel 

have played a part in vitiating the morale of the crusading army. The question i£ 
certainly worthy of investigation, though considerations of space preclude it ir 
this paper. What I do want to demonstrate initially is that on two count: 
Theobald has been criticized unjustly. In the first place, the strategy adopted a. 
the council of war preceding the advance towards Gaza has been seen a 

combining two distinct and mutually exclusive courses of action. Anc 
secondly, it has been assumed that the Gaza operations represent the sum o 
Theobald’s military activity in Syria.” 

The diplomatic situation within the Islamic world when Theobald disem- 
barked on 1 September 1239 would have baffled greater men than the king o 
Navarre. Soon after annexing Damascus Sultan al-Kamil had died in March 
1238, and his empire had rapidly disintegrated. Initially the sovereignty of th= 
new sultan of Egypt, his younger son al-‘Adil II, was recognized also 12 
Damascus, where a military junta had set up as governor a minor prince of the 
blood named al-Jawwad Yunus. Al-Jawwad’s increasingly obvious aspirations 
towards independence, however, shortly provoked measures by al-‘Adil t5 
assert direct control over the city; whereupon al-Jawwad ingeniously placed 
himself beyond the scope of reprisal by exchanging Damascus for certain of the 
Jaziran territories of al-Kamil’s elder son al-Salih Ayyüb at the beginning cf 
1239. Ayyüb aimed at nothing less than supplanting his brother in Cairo, and in 
the early spring advanced at the head of a large army as far as Nablus, where f= 
awaited some move by disaffected Egyptian grandees that would put al-‘Adil et 
the mercy of an invading force. Nablus actually belonged to their cousin, a-- 
Nasir Dà'üd, who had himself ruled Damascus from 1227 to 1229; he had let 
his dominions around mid-May to visit al-‘Adil in Cairo and was to return to 
his capital, Kerak, only in September.” To his rear, on the other hand, Ayyüb-s 
. position was less secure. At Ba‘labakk his uncle, al-Salih Ismà'il, who had o 
turn briefly held Damascus in 1237, prevaricated over the despatch of auxiliari: s 
to Nablus and was in fact secretly conspiring with al-Mujahid Shirküh of Hm. 
to seize Damascus in Ayyüb's absence. Ayyüb's only reliable ally was æl- 
Muzaffar Mahmid of Hamáh.? 

The choice of Muslim princes to attack (of whom one enjoyed a somewhat 
tenuous authority over Damascus and three others all harboured designs upcn 
it) was therefore highly embarrassing; and it is to Theobald’s credit that he dd 
not simply rush headlong into conflict with Ayyüb himself at Nablus or with Hs 
advance forces, which had just occupied Gaza,” but instead waited upon even.s. 


3 Philip Mouskés, Chronique rimée, ed. Baron F. A F. T. de Reiffenberg (Brussels, 1836-8).11, 
661 (verses 30,401—4). For the in-fighting among the French magnates during the minority of 
St. Louis, see Elie Berger, Histoire de Blanche de Castille reme de France (Paris, 1895), ch. iv. In 
1236 Theobald himself had revolted against the Crown and come to an understanding with certzin 
i "us n enemies, such as Peter Mauclerc of Brittany; but they had then left him in the lur-h: 
ibid., 53. 

4 Grousset, 11, 377-8; hence Richard, 323. Painter, 473. J. S. C. Riley-Smith, [The] Knights of 
St. John {in Jerusalem and Cyprus c. 1050-1310] (London, 1967), 176. Prawer, 11, 270-1, and ais 
* Military orders and crusader politics in the second half of the ximth century’, in Die Geistlicmen 
Ritterorden Europas, ed. J. Fleckenstein and M. Hellmann (Sigmaringen, 1980), 221 M. L. Bust- 
Thiele, [Sacrae Domus Militiae Templi Hierosolymitani] Magistril Untersuchungen zur Geschicate 
des Templerordens 1118]19-1314] (Göttingen, 1974), 199. 

?5 Painter, 463. Only Hans Eberhard Mayer, The Crusades, tr. J. Gillingham (Oxford, 1972), 
248, hints otherwise. For a military reverse which has been traditionally placed during Theoba-l's 
crusade but which really belongs to 1241, vide infra, p. 49 

26 For his arrival in Cairo, see HPEC, 1v/2, text 91, tr. 188: 19 Bashans 955 Era of Martys/8 
Shawwal 636 A.H./14 May 1239. Al-Nuwayri, 324, gives the date of his departure for Kerak as 
5 Safar 637/6 September 1239, whereas al-Maqrizi, 1/2, 284 (tr. Broadhurst, 245), has mid-Safzr. 

?' For a detailed survey of these events, see Humphreys, 239-56; more bnefly in Prawer i, 
263-4. For the relationships of the various Ayyubid princes, see the genealogical table at p Ae ` 

?* Ibn Wasil, v, 215-16, 230. 
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His two month delay before embarking on campaign occasioned comment by 
Painter,” though it is worth noting that the Fifth Crusade had been guilty of 
precisely the same delay following its appearance in Syria in the autumn of 
1217.? And as I shall show below, there is strong evidence that Theobald spent 
these weeks not in luxurious idleness at Acre but in negotiations at Tripoli with 
al-Muzaffar of Hamah. It is possible that he had good reason for not attacking 
Ayyüb in particular. Western sources speak of a Muslim penetration of 
Jerusalem which has been confused with the later assault by al-Nàsir but which 
is dated by the annals of Melk in the first days of June 1239.?! This can only refer 
to the operations of Ayyüb's forces, which are known to have overrun the 
region around the Holy City at this very time.? The Dunstable annals allege 
that the attackers retired when ‘imperial envoys’ offered a renewal of ‘ the 
truce ',? suggesting that Ayyüb may have been glad to reach some temporary 
agreement with the Franks that represented an extension of his father's treaty 
with Frederick. 

The plan adopted at the beginning of November by the crusading leaders 
and their local Frankish allies was first to fortify Ascalon and then to attack 
Damascus.” As a strategy that would alienate two Muslim rulers—the sultan in 
Cairo as well as the prince of Damascus—and drive them to sink their own 
differences, this has been seen as the height of folly and explicable only by the 
need to compromise between two rival camps, a pro-Damascene party headed 
by the Templars and a pro-Egyptian lobby under the Hospitallers.? As Bulst 
pointed out, however, there is no evidence at all that the two orders did differ 
over foreign policy at this stage, and a far more probable explanation lies to 
hand. The council of war met when dramatic changes had just taken place in 
Muslim Syria. Late in September Ismà'il and al-Mujahid suddenly appeared 
before Damascus and stormed the city, leaving Ayyüb without a capital and 
inducing the majority of his commanders and their forces to desert him and 
return home to Damascus in order to ensure the safety of their families. And on 
21 October Ayyüb himself was taken into custody by al-Nasir and imprisoned 
at Kerak.” The Franks cannot have failed to recognize the significance of these 
events. In place of Ayyüb, who had been committed to hostilities with the 


? Painter, 473-4 

3 Oliver of Paderborn, Historia Damiatina, ed H. Hoogeweg, Die Schriften des Kölner 
Domscholasters..  Oliverus (Tübingen, 1894), 163-4. 

3! ¢ Annales Mellicenses. Continuatio Lambacensis’, M[onumenta] Glermaniae] Historica ] 
Scriptores, ed. G H. Pertz et al. (Hanover etc , 1826-1934), ix, 559, wrongly stating that the Tower 
of David was taken: cf. * Annales Sancti Rudberti Salisburgensis ', ibid , 787 C preter turrim Davit, 
quam milites imperatoris defendunt"), and ‘Annales prioratus de Dunstaplia’, AM, m, 150. 
* Rothelin `, 529-30, clearly confuses this episode with al-Nasir’s attack, while placing ıt immediately 
prior to the Gaza campaign. Painter, 472-3 and n. 13, recognized that there were two distinct 
assaults on the Holy City; Prawer, u, p 278, n. 35, reached a similar conclusion, though by dint of 
misreading * pseudo-Yàfr'1' (actually the fifteenth-century chronicler al-‘Ayni). 

? Ibn Was, v, 215. Ibn al-'Amid, Kitab al-majmü' al-mubarak, ed. Cl. Cahen, ‘ La “ Chronique 
des Ayyoubides " d’al-Makin b al-‘Amid’, B[ulletin d']E[tudes] O[rtentales de l'Institut] Flrangais 
de] D[amas], xv, 1955-7, 147. Al-Maqrizi, 1/2, 283 (tr. Broadhurst, 244). The dates coincide almost 
exactly, since the news of Ayyüb's arrival at Jini (Gérin) reached Cairo on 20 Shawwal 636/ 
26 May 1239. al-Nuwayri, 323. 

3* Annales prioratus de Dunstaplia ', 150 

¥4*Rothelin’, 531-2 * Eracles’, 414 (hence " Gestes ', 725), mentions only Ascalon, but cf. the 
anonymous letter summarized in Matthew Paris, C[hronica] M[ajora], ed. H. R. Luard (London, 
1872-83. Rolls Series), 1v, 25 (‘ Damascus non capitur, ut dictum est prius... "). 

35 Prawer, rt, 271-2. 

?6 Bulst(- Thiele), * Ritterorden ', 204-11; and pace Mary N Hardwicke, * The Crusader States, 
1192-1243", in Wolff and Hazard, 1n, 552. Prawer, ‘ Military orders and crusader politics’, 221, 
demurs, however. 

?' For these events, see Humphreys, 257-61. The date of Ayyüb's capture 1s given by Ibn 
Khallikàn, as quoted m Róhricht, GKJ, 846 and n. 4, and in W B. Stevenson, The Crusaders in the 
East (Cambridge, 1907, repr. Beirut, 1969), p. 316, n 5 
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Egyptian sultan, the prince of Damascus was now Ismail, who at once inserted 
al-‘Adil’s name in the Friday prayers (khutba) and exhibited every intention of 
being a dutiful subordinate.” With Ayyüb's downfall and the establishment of a 
new regime at Damascus there was no question of Frankish military activity 
causing a rapprochement, since good relations between Cairo and Damascus 
had already been restored. The Franks were now confronted, moreover, with 
the danger of encirclement. On learning of the fall of Damascus, Ayyüb's 
advance squadrons at Gaza had dispersed,” and there was nothing to prevent 
al-‘Adil’s own troops under Rukn al-Din al-Hayjàwi, who had been despatched 
to guard the Egyptian frontier early in October,? from occupying the region. 
The Frankish decision to fortify Ascalon can therefore be seen as a response to 
Ayyüb's sudden eclipse and as an essential precaution against any advance by 
Egyptian forces into Palestine. 

There is no evidence that Theobald or the local Franks envisaged a war 
against Egypt when they moved south in November 1239," and the Gaza 
débácle was brought about simplv through the foolhardiness of his subordinates 
Henry of Bar and Amaury of Montfort, who sought to emulate a successful raid 
by Peter Mauclerc of Brittany a few days before. The original goal of their 
chevauchée was apparently to drive off herds of livestock known to be pasturing 
in the vicinity of Gaza,” and this may well explain why the various local nobles 
who accompanied the two counts abandoned them when it became obvious 
they would have to fight the Egyptian army.” Right up until the late spring of 
1240 Theobald and the Syrian Franks, for all that they had initially planned to 
attack Damascus, in practice followed a strategy that was essentially defensive. 
Gaza only intensified the need to act with caution, since from this point 
onwards the fate of the Frankish prisoners held in Egypt was a new factor to be 
considered in deciding policy. Moreover, the Franks lacked allies: they had as 
yet no understanding with any individual Muslim prince, and the powers ranged 
against them were for the most part united. This is surely one reason why they 
failed to take immediate reprisals against al-Nasir Da'üd when he captured 
Jerusalem and destroyed the Tower of David in December 1239-January 
1240.^ He was not acting merely on his own account but was at the head of a 
section of the Egyptian army,” so that any move against him might have 
endangered in turn the lives of the Frankish captives. It is significant that 
Theobald, whose sole activity during the six months or so following the battle 
appears to have been obscure parleys with Muslim princes that were widely 


Ibn Wasil, v, 220. Al-Nuwayri, 331. Ibn al-‘Adim (d. 1262), Zubdat al-halab min ta'rikh 
Halab, ed. Sami Dahhàn (Damascus, 1951—68), 11, 246; tr. E. Blochet, ' L'histoire d'Alep, de 
Kamal-ad-din ', ROL, v, 1897, 107. Humphreys, 255, 257-8. Prawer, 11, 264 (though at p. 271 he 
assumes that al-‘Adil and Ismàá'il were rivals). 

3 Ibn Wasil, v, 238. 

*! HPEC, wi, text 95, tr. 195. Ibn Wasil, v, 267. For the date of his departure for Gaza, around 
the time of al-‘Adil’s return to Cairo on 17 Rabi‘ I 637/17 October 1239, see al-Maqrizi, 1/2, 289 (tr. 
Broadhurst, 250) 

4 Pace Richard, 323, who states that the Syrian barons ‘ wanted to go and attack Egypt on her 
own ground’. 

42° Rothelin ', 541; and see also 540, where quite clearly a mere raid is in question C d iroient 
jusques a Gadrez et lendemain revendroient en lost a Escalonne °). 

3 Rumours which reached both the West and Egypt accused the local Franks of abandoning 
their Western confrères. * Rothelin ', 549; HPEC, 1v/2, text 96, tr 197 (cf also Prawer, 1l, p 275, 
n. 29). But we know that the duke of Burgundy was among the deserters: ‘ Rothelin `, 543-4; CM, 
IV, 25 For a list of local barons who avoided battle, see ‘ Gestes °, 726. 

55 For the dates, see Ibn Shaddad, LJP, 225, hence Ibn al-Furat, AMC, 1 (text), 76, n (tr.), 62 
(and n 3at p 203) Richard, 323, incorrectly places al-Nasir's campaign in September 1239. 

45 Al-Nuwayri, 325. Al-Magrizi, 1/2, 291 (tr Broadhurst, 251). Ibn Wásil, v, 259, indicates that 
al-Nasir had the Friday prayers read in al-'Ádil's name right down until April 1240 Prawer, 11, 278, 
is theretore surely wrong to suggest that his seizure of the Holy City was an act of defiance towards 
the sultan. 
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resented among the Western troops, acted with some energy once Muslim 
unity was broken and he had acquired an ally. 

It was no fault of the king of Navarre’s that his first endeavours to secure an 
understanding with a Muslim ruler had come to nothing. The only Syrian 
Frankish source to refer to his contacts with al-Muzaffar of Hamah, the Estoire 
de Eracles, places them by implication after the Gaza campaign," and hence 
secondary authorities have tended to locate these negotiations in the spring of 
1240. But rumours of al-Muzaffar's imminent conversion had been current even 
before the crusade set foot in Syria and are mentioned in an optimistic letter sent 
to the West by Armand of Pierregort, Master of the Temple, apparently in the 
summer of 1239.55 The precise circumstances in which these reports had gained 
currency emerge from Ibn Wasil. Hearing that Isma'il and al-Mujahid of Hims 
had designs on Damascus, al-Muzaffar decided to send troops under Sayf al- 
Din 'Ali b. Abi ‘Ali al-Hadhbant to safeguard the city on Ayyüb's behalf. To 
conceal his aim, however, he had recourse to an extraordinary stratagem. Sayf 
al-Din was to pretend to quarrel with al-Muzaffar on the grounds that the 
prince planned to surrender Hamah to the Franks, and was to leave with his 
troops as if in umbrage. Al-Muzaffar went so far as to admit a body of Franks 
into the citadel of Hamah in order to lend credibility to the idea. Unfortunately, 
the rumours were believed by his subjects and caused a panic. A sizeable exodus 
from Hamah occurred, seriously reducing al-Muzaffar's capacity to influence 
events for some time to come. Ironically, Sayf al-Din and his companions never 
reached Damascus, being detained by al-Mujahid and incarcerated at Hims.” 

All this clearly occurred immediately prior to the fall of Damascus, probably 
late in September, and that Theobald's negotiations with al-Muzaffar were 
taking place early in the autumn is confirmed by a number of details in Western 
sources. The Eracles tells us that one of the crusading leaders, Count John of 
Mácon, died at Tripoli during, or possibly after, the abortive negotiations; and 
yet the * Rothelin' continuation specifically mentions that he was already dead 
at the time of the council of war preceding the Gaza disaster.* Count John is in 
fact commemorated by the abbey of Saint-Yved at Braine on 3 November 7 
And it is significant that both the count's death and the collapse of the 
discussions with al-Muzaffar are placed under the year 1239 and, apparently, 
before Gaza by Alberic of Trois-Fontaines, who also names two other 
crusaders, Anselm of Trainel and Robert of Courtenay, who died around the 
same time: the obits of the two nobles are elsewhere assigned to the first days of 
October.? None of this evidence, of course, excludes the possibility that al- 


46‘ Rothelin', 550 The reconstruction of the ruined Templar fortress at Safed was contem- 
plated, but not actually begun, at this time: De constructione castri Saphet. Construction et fonctions 
d'un château fort franc en Terre Sainte, ed. R. C. B. Huygens (Amsterdam, 1981), 34-5 

*!* Eracles’, 415-16 (hence ‘ Gestes °, 726-7) 

48 Armand of Pierregort to Walter of Avesnes, in Alberic of Trois-Fontames, * Chronica °, MGH 
Scriptores, xxi, 945. the tense shows that the crusade had not yet arrived (‘in iocundo cruce 
signatorum adventu ..subictet"). Rohricht, * Kreuzzuge', 99, dated this letter in the winter of 
1238-39, which ts probably too early, Bulst-Thiele, Magistri, 210, in the spring of 1240, which is 
certainly too late. For the form of the Master's cognomen, see ibid , 189 

? Ibn Wasil, v, 222-8, 239, hence al-Magqrizi, 1/2, 285-7 (tr Broadhurst, 247-8) This episode 1s 
briefly and inaccurately summarized by Humphreys, 256-7, and more exactly by Emmanuel Sivan, 
L'Islam et la croisade (Paris, 1968), 153. 

3?* Rothelin ’, 531. ` Eracles ', 416 (^ Gestes’, 727) The contradiction was noticed by Rohricht, 
GKJ, p 845, n. 2 

5! B. N. MS lat. 5479, p. 136. The printed version of this text unaccountably reads * Moiascon .’ 
for ‘ Matiscon.’. ‘ Obituaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Yved de Braine’, ed. Emile Brouette, Analecta 
Premonstratensia, XXXIV, 1958, 319. The correct reading had been given long ago by André Du 
Chesne, Histoire généalogique de la maison royale de Dreux (Paris, 1631), preuves, 258 

®© Alberic, 946 For these obits, see Obituatres de la province de Sens, ed A. Molinier et al. (Paris, 
1902-23), 1/1, 511 (2 Oct.), and 11, 107 (5 Oct.), for Robert; 1v, 424 (1 Oct ), for Anselm. 
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Muzaffar may have continued to figure as a potential ally for some months 
afterwards. The Eracles links his overtures to the Franks with the threat to 
Hamah from the regent of Aleppo,* with whom al-Muzaffar made peace 
* ostensibly ', according to Ibn Wasil, around February or March 1240.” Even 
then al-Muzaffar was engaged in another subterfuge, endeavouring to dupe al- 
*Adil, and Ayyüb's other enemies, into believing that he had accepted the status 
quo and had abandoned his friend.” 

The failure to secure an accommodation with Hamah was a bitter disap- 
pointment; but in the spring of 1240 the diplomatic situation in Muslim Syria 
changed once again, and this time in the Franks’ favour. Al-Nasir had already 
antagonized the sultan by his refusal to hand over Ayyüb, who was far too 
valuable a pawn; now, on 21 April, he released his prisoner and undertook to 
assist him in his conquest of Egypt in return for concessions which included the 
promise of a joint expedition to put al-Nasir himself back in power in Damascus 
as Ayyüb's subordinate. This not unnaturally caused consternation among 
Ayyüb's enemies, and al-‘Adil, Ismà'il and al-Mansür Ibrahim, who had 
succeeded his father al-Mujahid as prince of Hims in February, all prepared for 
war, the two Syrian rulers advancing with their troops as far as al-Fawwaàr in 
the Sawad, east of the Yarmuk river.” The extent of Isma‘tl’s alarm may be 
gauged from the alacrity with which he entered into correspondence with the 
Franks. He is usually assumed to have contacted Theobald at Sephoria (al- 
Saffüriyya), after news had reached him of the triumphal entry of Ayyüb and al- 
Nasir into Cairo in June 2 But it is evident from a phrase in the Siyar that 
Ismail was already allied with the Franks prior to this, when the fate of Ayyüb's 
bid for power hung very much in the balance; ? while we learn from the Master 
of the Temple that the first Damascene overture reached the Franks when they 
were still encamped in the ‘Sablon’ outside Acre.” 

The Frankish-Damascene treaty was finalized during the summer Hl and we 
shall consider its terms below. What needs to be stressed at this juncture is that 
Theobald wasted no time in putting the alliance to good use. In July 1240 al- 
Nasir returned from Cairo to Kerak for the second time, to find his territories 
under steady attack. The Franks had raided the Jordan valley (al-Ghawr) and 
Nablus; they had again advanced to Gaza and begun work at last on the 
fortification of Ascalon; and they had temporarily reoccupied Jerusalem, where 


53° Eracles `, 416, hence ‘ Gestes ', 727. For the siege of Hamah by Aleppan troops in 635-6 A.H / 
CAMIS see Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda, m, 238, 244 (tr. Blochet, in ROL, v, 100-101, 104—5); Ibn W4sil, v, 

* Ibn Wasil, v, 257 (zahiran): soon after the death of al-Mujahid of Hims, which occurred on 
20 Rajab 637 A H /15 February 1240 (Sibt, 484/732) 

55 Ibn Wasil, v, 252. Humphreys, 262 

* Humphreys, 262-3. The date of Ayyüb's release is supplied, again, by Ibn Khallikàn. 
Rohricht, GKJ, 847 and n 2; Stevenson, p. 316, n 5. 

57 Sibt, 482/728; for al-Mujahid's death, vide supra, n. 54 Ibn Wasil, v, 259-60 

3 The suggestion in * Eracles’, 416, 419 (* Gestes ', 727), and in ‘ Rothelin ', 552. 

2 HPEC, tvj2, text 104 (tr. 214), speaking of Ayyüb's movements following his release by al- 
Nasir but prior to al-'Ádil's deposition: wa-min ward tht’ l-Ifranj wa-ma'ahum sahtb Dimashq (^ and 
to his rear were the Franks and with them the ruler of Damascus’, my translation). 

9 Armand of Prerregort to Robert de Sandford, preceptor of the Temple in England, in CM, iv, 
64 (* cum jacuisset [sc. Christianus exercitus] diu in sabulo ’). Theobald appears to have been in Acre 
in April and May 1240: H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Histoire des ducs et des comtes de Champagne 
(Paris, 1859—69), Iv, 315-16, note b, 321, note b. Al-Khazraji names Isma‘il’s envoy to the Franks as 
Jamal al-Din al-Riimi: Ta'rikh dawlat al-Akrüd wa’l-Atrak, Süleymaniye Kutüphanesi, Istanbul, 
MS Hekimoğlu Ali Paga 695, fo. 150v. 

H Early in 638 A.H. (began 23 July 1240): Ibn Shaddad, LJP, 134, 155, 159, Sibt, 485/732, also 
implies the outset of the ycar. CM, 1v, 65, says that the messenger bearing the news of the treaty 
passed Richard of Cornwall on his way out to Syria, thus suggesting a date in July-August for the 
agreement. 
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Theobald himself now made the pilgrimage at the head of an impressive force.” 
These almost totally neglected operations constitute the high-water mark, as it 
were, of the king of Navarre’s crusade and demonstrate his readiness to adapt to 
changing circumstances in Muslim Syria. 


Ill 


The territorial clauses of the Damascene agreement have occasioned no little 
uncertainty and debate among present-day scholars. But they fall into two 
clear categories. Firstly, Isma‘tl was surrendering important territories in his 
own possession: the Muslim-held regions of the Sidon lordship, Toron (Tibnin) 
and Chateauneuf (Hiinin), all of which had been ceded by al-Kamil to 
Frederick II 1n 1229 but to which the Franks had been unable, apparently, to 
make good their claim; * Tiberias (Tabariyya); the ruins of Safed (Safad); and, 
most importantly, the fortress of Beaufort (Shaqif Arnün), which was intact.% 
And secondly, he was recognizing the right of the kingdom of Jerusalem to all 
its erstwhile possessions west of the Jordan held at the time of their conquest by 
Saladin in 1187.5 Much of the land in this broader category actually belonged 
to al-Nasir: Nablus, for example, Gaza, Jericho and the Holy City itself. But, 
as we saw above, the Damascene alliance provided the Franks with the 
opportunity of recovering it by force. If the agreement represented an offensive 
alliance against al-Nàsir, however, it also entailed a defensive alliance against 
Ayyüb, which in Isma‘il’s eyes was surely its raison d'être. The Franks were to 
encamp at Gaza in order to prevent the Egyptian army from entering Syria; the 
two parties were to defend each other's territories against Ayyüb, and neither 
was to make peace with him without the other. Later Muslim sources also 


® The only source to list all these operations is HPEC, 1v/2, text 105, tr. 217 For Ascalon, see 
also * Rothelin', 553, and cf Ibn Shaddad, LJP, 262. For Jerusalem, see * Rothelin’, 554 For 
Nablus, see al-Nuwayri, 332, who additionally supplies the date of al-Nasir’s return from Cairo, 
i a 637 A.H.; al-Maqrizi, 1/2, 299 (tr. Broadhurst, 258); cf also Ibn Shaddad, as quotedn 72 
infra. 

9 Painter, 479 Prawer, n, 279 and n. 38. Humphreys, n 49 at p. 457. See also Stevenson, 
p. 318, n. I. 

For Toron in the 1229 treaty, see Richard, 234, and Prawer, 1n, 199; for other fortresses in the 
north, see Chronique d' Ernoul et de Bernard Le Trésorter, ed. Comte L. de Mas Latrie (Paris, 1871), 
464, and ‘ Eracles ', 375, variant readings Ibn Shaddad’s account of Toron makes no mention of 
1229 but says expressly that Isma‘tl handed it over to ' Sir Filit ', i.e. Philip of Montfort, in 638 A.H / 
1240(-1) LJP, 153 (omitted by Ibn al-Furat, AMC, 1, 123, 1, 97). 

6 The fullest list is to be gleaned from Ibn Shaddad, L/P, 100 (Sidon), 134 (Tiberias), 147 
(Safed), 153 (Toron and Chateauneuf), 155 (Beaufort), 159 (Shaqif Tirün/" Cavea de Tyron ’), hence 
Ibn al-Furat, AMC, 1, 55-6, 81, 112, 123, 138; 1, 46, 66, 88, 97, 109. For a slightly different list, see 
Ibn al-'Amid, 153 Safed, Beaufort, Tiberias, the Jabal ‘Amila (northern Galilee) and half of Sidon. 
He is followed by al-Nuwayri, 334, by Ibn Duqmaq, Nuzhat al-anam fi ta’rikh al-Islam, B N MS 
arabe 1597, fo 49r; and by al-Magqrizi, 1/2, 303 (Broadhurst, 262, wrongly applies the ‘ half’ to 
Tiberias as well). Ibn Wasil, v, 302 (sub anno 639 A.Ħ ), and Abii Shama (d 1268), al-Dhayl ‘ala’ l- 
Rawdatayn, ed. M. Z. al-Kawthari, Tarájim ryal al-qarnayn al-sádis wa’l-sabi* (Cairo, 1947), 170, 
name only Beaufort and Safed, as does the Sibt, 485/732, 493/745 (sub anno 642 AH ` vide infra, 
n. 70) ' Rothelin `, 552, mentions Beaufort alone. 

$5* Eracles’, 418; hence ' Gestes `, 727. Armand of Pierregort, in CM, 1v, 65; see also Paris's 
Historia] A[nglorum], ed. Sir Frederick Madden (London, 1866-9 Rolls Series), 1, 440-1; Annals of 
Southwark, Bodleian Library MS Rawlinson B 177, fo. 224r. ‘Annales de Terre Sainte’, ed. 
R. Róhricht and G. Raynaud, Archives de l'Orient Latin, n, 1884, documents, 440, version B (‘et 
toute la terre de Jerusalem’), although both recensions also specify Safed and Beaufort See finally 
* Chronicon S. Medardi Suessionensis `, Spicilegium sive collectio veterum aliquot scriptorum, new 
ed, Et. Baluze et al. (Paris, 1723), 1, 491 ('omnis terra quam Christiani tenebant tempore 
perditionis ', except Kerak and Montréal; and see next note) 

67 [bn Shaddad, LJP, 225, 234 (Jerusalem), 246 (Nablus), 265 (Gaza, which had been restored to 
him by al-‘Adil after the Egyptian victory in Nov. 1239) Nablus, Gaza and Jericho (in al-Nasir’s 
Jordan valley territory) are all specified in ' Chronicon S. Medardi’, loc. cit 

$5 * Eracles’, 418; * Gestes °, 727 CM, 1v, 65, HA, n, 441, Annals of Southwark, fo 224r. 
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inform us that the Franks were permitted to visit Damascus and buy arms.” 

These concessions were to cause Isma‘il considerable embarrassment. Not 
merely did they provoke the wrath of certain religious leaders in Damascus, 
notably the chief preacher (khatib) Ibn ‘Abd al-Salàm al-Sulami, whom Ismà* 
first put under house-arrest and later exiled; they also met with obstruction oa 
the part of his military subordinates. The commandant and garrison cf 
Beaufort refused to surrender the fortress, necessitating an expedition by Isma*1 
in person in August or September to reduce it and fulfil his undertakings to the 
Franks.? The protracted siege would have left him little time for the joirt 
expedition with the Franks into southern Palestine which is usually placed 
during the latter stages of Theobald's crusade. Our sole authority for it is tke 
Estoire de Eracles, which includes al-Mansür of Hims among those present." 
None of the Arabic sources, however, refers to such military collaboratioa, 
except possibly against al-Nasir’s town of Nablus; ? and during the summer of 
1240, at least, al-Mansur had good reasons for remaining in northern Syria. His 
principality of Hims had twice been raided by the Khwarizmians in receat 
months,? and by the early autumn they gravely threatened neighbourirg 
Aleppo, whose army suffered a crushing defeat on 2 November. Significantly, 
Arabic writers depict al-Mansür as participating in campaigns against Egyot 
only after his fierce struggle with the Khwarizmians as commander of the 
Aleppan army in the Jazira, culminating in his victory near Edessa in May 
1241." In all probability, therefore, the Eracles has conflated the events of 1240 
with those of the summer of 1241, when Isma‘ll and al-Mansur, as we shall se, 
did attempt an invasion of Egypt in conjunction with the Franks.” As far as 
1240 is concerned, we can be certain only that Isma‘ll, in addition to reducing 
Beaufort, gave hostages to the Franks as an earnest of his good faith.” 

In any case the Frankish-Damascene alliance swiftly foundered. According 
to a well-informed Aleppan chronicler, when al-Mansur learned of tae 
Khwarizmian crisis early in November 1240 he had been about to raid Frankish 
territory, at the head not merely of his own troops but also of a detachment of 
the Damascene army.” Which Frankish territory—Antioch, Tripoli or the 
kingdom itself—is not stated. Possibly there is some connexion here with the 
rumour, noticed by Matthew Paris, that before the year was out Isma‘il had lost 
confidence in the Franks and had contravened the truce by reaching a 
settlement with their mutual enemies.” This phase of events, which coincices 

© Al-Nuwayri, 334, cf al-Subki (d. 1370), Tabagat al-shàfr'iyyat al-kubra, ed. M. Ahmad al- 
Qadiri al-Hasant (Cairo, 1906), v, 100 (biography of al-Sulami), here following either al-Nuwayr or 
a common source Ibn Duqmàq, fo. 49r. Al-Maqrizi, 1/2, 304 (tr Broadhurst, 262-3) 

? Humphreys, 266-7 Sivan, 150-1. Prawer, 11, 280. For Beaufort, see * Rothelin ', 552-3. Sibt, 
493/745, refers to this episode in the context of the later alliance of 642 A.H /1244, and ıs followec by 
Ibn al-Furat, Vatican MS ar. 726, fo. Air But cf. Ibn Shaddad, LJP, 155-6; al-Khazxzaji, 
fos. 150v-1r, Ibn Duqmáq, fo. 48v, with the date Rabi 1638 A H (began 20 September 1240) forthe 
arrival of the news in Egypt. 

Ir Eracles’, 419 (‘ Gestes’, 727). For the data in the Islamic sources which have been taken to 
apply to this supposed campaign, vide infra, nn. 75, 123. 

™ Ibn Shaddad, L/P, 246, says that Isma‘il seized Nablus during al-Násir's absence in Egypt cf 
n. 62 supra 

3 HPEC, 1/2, text 88, tr 182 (1239); text 96, tr 198 (early 1240) 

7 On these campaigns, see Humphreys, 269-71 

T vide infra, p. 49. It was in this campaign that the Franks were let down by their Syrian ales 
Secondary authorities placing it ın 1240 include Róhricht, * Kreuzzüge', 80, and GKJ, 348; 
Grousset, ri, 389; and Prawer, 11, 281. 

76 HPEC, 1/2, text 105, tr. 217. 

T [bn al-'Adim, Zubda, m, 253 (tr. Blochet, in ROL, vi, 1898, 6), hence Ibn Wiàsil, v, 286. 

% CM, iv, 79. The * Booch ° with whom he is alleged to have made the truce can only be Ruka al- 
Din al-Hayjàwi, the Egyptian general and victor of Gaza; but he was then ın temporary eclipse, 
having been arrested by Ayyüb early in June 1240 and sent to Cairo: al-Magqrizi, 1/2, 299 (tr. 


Broadhurst, 259). In any case, Isma‘ll’s truce was made ' cum quodam potente sibi consanguinzo ', 
which hardly fits al-Hayjawi. Rohricht, GKJ, p. 840, n. 3, was therefore right to see al-Nàsir Ezre. 
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with Theobald’s precipitate departure from Syria and the first few weeks of 
Richard of Cornwall’s crusade, is perhaps the most obscure in the entire period 
under review. Ismail may well have had misgivings at the failure of the 
Hospitallers to adhere to the truce;” he is still more likely to have been 
discouraged by Theobald’s sudden withdrawal in mid-September; but it appears 
that the root cause of the breakdown of the alliance was the capitulation of al- 
Nasir. 

For the author of the * Rothelin ' continuation, al-Nàsir had participated in 
the confederacy against Ayyüb from the outset.9 This is misleading, since the 
remaining evidence demonstrates that the prince of Kerak made peace with the 
allies only at the very end of the summer. According to Richard of Cornwall, 
whose letter is reproduced by Matthew Paris in the Chronica Majora, Theobald 
had made a truce with al-Nàsir but had left Syria before it was finalized.?! 
Matthew's own statements elsewhere suggest that one of the objects of these 
negotiations was the release of some of the Gaza captives, allegedly in al-Nasir's 
possession; and modern writers have accordingly questioned the very authen- 
ticity of the truce.? It is corroborated, however, by the Arabic sources. The 
author of the Siyar tells us that during their subsequent negotiations with the 
Egyptian Sultan Ayyüb the Franks demanded that he recognize the territorial 
concessions they had received from al-Nàgir.9 Ibn Shaddad, moreover, refers to 
a treaty between al-Nasir, Ismail, al-Mansür and the Franks in 638 A.H. (began 
23 July 1240) whereby he surrendered Jerusalem, and Ibn al-Dawadari dates 
the arrival of this news in Cairo in the early autumn of 1240.4 There is 
consequently no doubt whatsoever that Theobald did reach an agreement with 
the prince of Kerak, who was quite simply engaged in a desperate attempt to 
survive since he had returned from Egypt diplomatically isolated. Once in 
power Ayyüb had reneged on promises extracted from him under duress, and 
al-Nasir's hopes of recovering his Damascene patrimony were frustrated yet 
again.® After an ineffectual gesture of assistance to the mutinous garrison of 
Beaufort. Pë he appears to have bowed to necessity. He had, after all, little reason 
to persist ın his friendship with Ayyüb and every incentive to seek an 
accommodation with his enemies in Syria. 

One of the problems we face in trying to evaluate Theobald's crusade is the 
tendency of the Frankish sources to muddle his diplomatic activity and so 
minimize his achievement. His unpopularity at the time of his departure has 
traditionally been linked with an Egyptian truce which the Eracles ascribes to 
him, and ' Rothelin' even credits him with the release of all the Gaza captives, 


”* Eracles’, 419 (* Gestes’, 727). 

We Rothelin ', 552. 

3! Richard of Cornwall to Baldwin de Redvers, earl of Devon, et al., in CM, 1v, 140 There 1s a 
further echo of the truce in Alberic, 949, though he seems to confuse al-Nasir with Isma‘il- 
* Treuge . . . dicuntur esse ad soldanum de Damasco seu Nascere . secundum conpositionem regis 
Navarre. ’. Itis noteworthy, however, that he has referred to al-Nàsir as sultan of Damascus on a 
previous occasion (p. 948). 

ae Flores] Geet, ed. H. R. Luard (London, 1890. Rolls Series), 11, 242-3. Cf. Rohricht, 
' Kreuzzüge ', pp. 81, n. 7, 85, and GKJ, p. 849, n. 6; Bulst( Thiele), ‘ Ritterorden ', 203, and 
Magistri, p 200, n. 66 Prawer, u, 279, is indi n al-Nàgir's stance, owing to a confusion with the 
campaign of the summer of 1241 (vide infra, p. 48). 

HPEC, 1v/2, text 107 (tr. 221): ‘ala’ igi PLbilad? llat? a‘(@humu’l-mahk al Mët bm al- 
Mu azzam iyyáühá bi-aydthim, 

D [bn Shaddad, LJP, 234. Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar wa-jàmi' al-ghurar, ed. S ‘Ashir, Die 
Chronik des Ibn ad- - Dawadari, vi, Der Bericht über die Ayyubiden (Cairo, 1972), 344-5: the month 
Rabr II 638 an (began 20 Oct 1240) is surely too late, and al-ak/ur 1s probably an error for al- 
awwal, as frequently happens Rabr I began 20 September. Ibn Wasil, v, 278, and al-Maqrizi, 1/2, 
302 | tr. Broadhurst, 261), report al-Nasir’s alliance with Ismá'il and al-Mansür ‘but omit the Franks 

9 Humphreys, 265. 

% Ibn Shaddad, LJP, 156. 
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which is known to have been the work of Richard of Cornwall.” Yet it is 
noteworthy that neither writer mentions Theobald’s dealings with al-Nasir and 
that Matthew Paris, conversely, fails to associate him with any Egyptian truce. 
There is thus a strong probability that the truce with al-Nasir—which, as we 
shall see below, was not without its controversial features—rapidly became 
confused in the chroniclers’ memory with the even less satisfactory treaty with 
Cairo in February-March 1241. The Siyar alleges that prior to that treaty the 
Franks had repeatedly sent envoys to Ayyüb seeking peace. If, as is possible, 
these approaches were initiated by Theobald, he was doubtless simply using his 
alliance with Ismá'il to put pressure on Ayyüb to release his Frankish prisoners 
and was by no means necessarily aiming at a settlement which would contravene 
the defensive agreement with Damascus. This must unfortunately remain a 
matter of conjecture; but it is at least preferable to a view which ascribes to 
Theobald a total of three mutually contradictory truces before he left Syria. Not 
even someone who had earned the king of Navarre’s reputation could have been 
so stupid. 

More insidious than the confusion in the Syrian Frankish accounts is the 
deliberate misrepresentation in Richard of Cornwall’s letter. The earl makes no 
mention of the military operations which had brought al-Nàsir to negotiate in 
the first place (nor, for that matter, does he once refer to the Damascene 
alliance), and gives us to understand that the French crusading leaders had 
opened negotiations with Kerak merely in order to be seen to have done 
something.? It is true that the terms of the proposed truce with al-Nàsir were 
problematical for the Franks. Isma‘il restored to him, albeit reluctantly, the 
town of Nablus, until 1187 part of the Latin Kingdom; ? and, according to the 
version which reached Cairo at least, Jerusalem was not surrendered outright 
but was to be shared with the Muslims)?! The agreement was therefore open to 
one of the very objections that had been levelled at Frederick IT's treaty with al- 
Kamil in 1229.? Yet if Theobald's truce with al-Nàsir was not ideal, it was far 
from being, as Richard of Cornwall described it, ‘ of little consequence '.? On 
the contrary, it rounded off the territorial concessions won from Ismà'il and 
thereby represented a considerable advance on the emperor's work. For 
whereas Frederick's treaty—as we saw earlier—had been made with al-Kàmil 
alone and had little effect in many areas where the sultan's authority was 
minimal,” Theobald had contrived a settlement with both the princes who 
currently occupied the former territories of the kingdom. 

It was his misfortune that al-Nasir's entry into the alliance served to 
generate dissension over its character. According to the ' Rothelin' continu- 
ation, the Damascene envoys began to press for an invasion of Egypt, to which 
Theobald, despite the favourable response among the local Franks, was 
unwilling to commit himself.” Isma‘il was doubtless encouraged to plan an 


3i Roe *, 554-5. * Eracles ', 419 (^ Gestes’, 727). On this complex question, see Stevenson, 
p , n. 2. 

8 HPEC, 1v/2, text 107 (tr. 221): rusul al-Ifranj taraddadat ila mawlana@ |-Sultdn. This was prior 
to the despatch of Kamal al-Din to the Franks, on which vide infra, p. 46. But ıt should be noted 
tnat the last event mentioned (tr. 220) is the establishment of the Palace of Justice, which is dated by 
al-Maqrizi, 1/2, 306—7 (tr. Broadhurst, 265), in Rab? II/October-November 1240. 

® CM, tv, 140 (‘ ut aliquid fecisse viderentur °}; cf. also FH, u, 243 

9 Ibn Shaddad, LJP, 246 

?! Ibn al-Dawádari, vu, 345: yakiina’l-Quds baynahum mundsafa Armand of Pierregort dated the 
exclusively Christian occupation of Jerusalem from 1243: CM, tv, 290. Ibn Shaddad, LJP, 234, is 
therefore apparently in error in dating the expulsion of the Muslim inhabitants in 638 a.H./1240. 

? HDFS, m, 88-9, 108, 148. Richard, 234-5. Prawer, 1, 199, 201. 

9 CM, tv, 140 (' licet parum attineret °). 

% vide supra, pp. 36, 42 and n. 64. 

?5* Rothelin ` 553, erroneously including the Hospitallers among those who urged an invasion 
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invasion not only by the capitulation of al-Nasir but by reports that important 
elements within Egypt desired him as sultan in preference to Ayyüb.?6 For the 
Western knights, however, the prospect of an offensive threw into relief the 
plight of their comrades who had been held captive in Egypt since the battle of 
Gaza and whose lives an invasion would jeopardize in a way the defensive 
alliance had not done; and it seems to have been around this time that rumours 
spread concerning their harsh treatment.” Paradoxically, therefore, Ismà'il may 
well have played into the hands of those who wanted a truce with the new 
Egyptian sultan. The aspirations of this party, which included the Hospitallers, 
the duke of Burgundy and Walter of Brienne, received a further boost when al- 
Nasir declined to negotiate a fresh truce with Richard of Cornwall.” His 
reasons are not known. Most probably the security of his new found friendship 
with Damascus and Hims removed the necessity for further dealings with the 
Franks, for whom al-Nasir, as a self-conscious though by no means consistent 
advocate of the jihad,” could only afford to evince disfavour. 

Richard's arrival at Acre on 8 October 1240 had in fact tipped the scales on 
the side of a Frankish settlement with Ayyüb. According to the earl’s letter, the 
initiative in the ensuing negotiations came from the sultan, who sent a high- 
ranking envoy to meet him at Jaffa.'!© This was apparently Kamal al-Din Ibn al- 
Shaykh, the brother of Frederick II’s great friend Fakhr al-Din, whom the 
Siyar names as Ayyüb's representative.! The sultan was doubtless only too 
eager for a truce, since the coalition against him included the greater part of 
Muslim Syria (Aleppo, whose regent Isma‘l had been endeavouring to win over 
as early as July-August 1240, apparently joined the alliance around the end of 
the year '?) and it was vital at least to detach the Franks. But the most powerful 
force working towards a Frankish-Egyptian settlement was surely the emperor, 
who was now in a better position than at any time since 1229 to influence events. 
Richard had taken good care on his journey overland through France and the 
kingdom of Arles to remain in touch with his imperial brother-in-law,'? and 
Frederick's own words a few years later indicate that the earl came out to Syria 
as his accredited representative.^ It appears that Richard fostered the 
impression for as long as possible that he was reluctant to commit himself to 
either the pro-Damascene or the pro-Egyptian party, and he induced the former 
to co-operate in the refortification of Ascalon, which was hardly incongruous 
with the terms of the Damascene alliance.5 We know, nevertheless, from his 


% Ibn Wasil, v, 263-4. 

CM, tv, 78-9, HA, 1, 443, FH, 11, 242. 
% CM, tv, 140-1. 

99 See Sivan, 140-1. 

10 CM. tv, 14] ( quidam magnus potens valde ex parte Soldani Babiloniae’), cf also FH, n, 452. 

10! HPEC, 1v/2, text 107, tr 221 On Kamàl al-Din and his family, see Hans L. Gottschalk, 
` Awlad al-Shaykh', EI (new ed.) 1, 765-6, more fully, ‘Die Aulad Saib a&-iuyüb (Bang 
Hamawiya) ', Wiener Zeuschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Lu, 1956, 57-87 

V? The regent apparently joined the coalition in return for further Damascene aid against the 
Khwarizmians in Jumada II 638 4 H. (began 18 Dec. 1240) Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda, m, 254 (tr 
Blochet, in ROL, vi, 7); Ibn WAsil, v, 288, cf. also Gibb, ‘ The Aryübids', p 708, n 17. Ibn Wásil, v, 
300, indicates that Aleppo had joined by the beginning of 639 A H For Isma"il's earlier attempts, see 
Ibn al-‘Adim, i1, 247-8 (tr. Blochet, in ROL, vi, 1-2}, hence Ibn Wàgil, v, 268-9. 
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French terntory * donec imperatori consuleret ' 
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significance of the statement by Gervase of Canterbury's continuator that the earl reconciled the 
Temple and the Hospital: The historical works of Gervase of Canterbury, ed. W. Stubbs (London, 
1879-80. Rolls Series), 11, 179. 
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own correspondence that he had agreed on the advisability of a truce with Cairo 
as early as November. 

Regrettably, no text of the treaty between Richard and Ayyüb has come 
down to us. Yet it seems clear that the only concrete gain it afforded the Franks 
was the release of the knights captured at Gaza. The earl gives prominence in his 
letter to a long list of places now allegedly surrendered by the Egyptians.'”’ 
Many of these often hopelessly corrupted names apparently denote villages in 
the environs of Jerusalem and Bethlehem; ' the list of more important places 
furnished by the Siyar, however, is broadly in agreement.'? But it must be 
emphasized that these territorial clauses have been misunderstood in two vital 
respects. Professor Jean Richard, for example, sees the 1241 agreement as 
entailing ‘no merely formal cession’ and assumes that it was by virtue of this 
agreement that the Franks were able at last to reoccupy the areas listed by the 
earl, such as Tiberias.!!° But Ayyüb at this time controlled not a single region of 
Syria or Palestine—even Gaza was to be retaken by an Egyptian force only in 
May 1241."! In sharp contrast with Ism@‘ll, therefore, the sultan was yielding 
territory that was currently not in his own gift. The Sidon region, Beaufort, 
Chateauneuf, Toron, Tiberias and Safed had all been included, as we have seen, 
in the Frankish-Damascene treaty. Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bayt Jibrin (Beth 
Gibelin) and Kawkab (Belvoir), on the other hand, lay within al-Nasir's 
principality. Of these, the Holy City had certainly been one of the places named 
in al-Nasir’s truce with Theobald; and after the departure of Richard, who may 
have made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem,'? we find the prince of Kerak back in 
possession in May.'? Accordingly, the 1241 treaty merely recognized the 
Franks' rule over territories which they had acquired from Ayyüb's enemies— 
though by virtue of truces that were no longer operative. Moreover, far from 
constituting, as has been alleged, an extension of the Damascene concessions, !'* 
the territories listed in Richard's agreement with Ayyüb actually fell short of 
them. Where Isma‘il had theoretically acknowledged the pre-1187 boundaries 
of the Latin Kingdom (though excluding Kerak and Montréal) Ayyüb, 
according to the Siyar, expressly reserved for himself three areas of considerable 
strategic value: namely, Nablus, al-K halil (Hebron) and the city (though not the 


1% CM, 1v, 141; and for the date of his despatching envoys to Cairo, see p 143.‘ Rothelin °, 556, is 
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Historiarum ', Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France (new ed. L. Delisle, Paris, 1869— 
1904), xxi, 110. 
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"8 Richard, 325. Sir Steven Runciman, A history of the Crusades (Cambridge, 1951—54), im, 218. 
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hinterland) of Gaza. When reading the earl of Cornwall’s triumphant 
announcement of his ‘ acquisitions’ to his English friends, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the political realities in the Near East were being discounted 
in favour of a policy already determined hundreds of miles away in Western 
Europe. 

And yet there was a still more powerful objection to the 1241 treaty with 
Egypt. As Saladin’s victorious career in the 1180s had shown only too clearly, it 
was crucial for the survival of Latin Syria that the Muslim territories should not 
be concentrated in the hands of one prince. For this reason, if for no other, 
Theobald would have been justified in resisting the pressure to aid Isma‘il in the 
conquest of Egypt. Equally, however, the duke of Burgundy and the Hospital- 
lers were misguided in their championship of Richard of Cornwall’s agreement 
with Ayyüb. In 1243 Armand of Pierregort was to write to the West complain- 
ing that the sultan sought peace with the Franks merely in order to proceed with 
the reduction of Isma‘Tl and al-Nasir.''® He could have voiced the same opinion, 
and doubtless did, two years earlier. The terms of the respective treaties 
highlight the difference between the two rival princes. For Isma'il Frankish 
military assistance was a vital necessity, if only to keep Ayyüb's forces out of 
Syria; hence the relatively high price he was prepared to pay for it. Ayyüb, on 
the other hand, was satisfied merely with the Franks' benevolent neutrality, 
which would secure his flank while he turned against his Muslim enemies. 


IV 


He began with al-Nasir. In the late spring of 1241 an Egyptian army under 
Kamal al-Din Ibn al-Shaykh and Qaràsunqur al-Saqi was sent into Palestine by 
way of Gaza with instructions to occupy Nablus. The Egyptians were surprised 
by al-Nasir’s forces under al-Jawwad (see below) in the hills west of Jerusalem 
and, in spite of their superior numbers, routed with heavy losses; Kamal al-Din 
was taken prisoner. A few weeks later, however, the prince of Kerak made peace 
with Ayyüb, and the Egyptian general was released." Why al-Nàsir chose to 
abandon the anti-Egyptian alliance at this stage, we are not told; but one reason 
is possibly to be found in an incident reported by Ibn Shaddad. He tells us that 
the Muslim slaves employed in the reconstruction of the Templar fortress at 
Safed planned a mutiny and sent secretly to al-Nàsir's lieutenant at ‘Ajlun, who 
requested instructions from his master. Al-Nasir at once notified Ismail, who 
proceeded to betray the conspiracy to the Templars: the slaves were rounded up 
and massacred.!5 Most probably al-Nasir had intended the Muslim princes to 
benefit from the mutiny and Isma^il's reaction was profoundly disappointing; 
nor could the prince of Kerak be seen to countenance the wholesale slaughter of 


!5 HPEC, 1v/2, text 107, tr. 222. 
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!I8 LJP, 148; hence Ibn al-Furat, AMC, 1, 112-13, it, 88-9. Since al-Nasir and Ismá'il must have 
been allies at this time, the incident may safely be dated between December 1240, when the first 
stone was laid at Safed (Richard, 326), and the beginning of the summer, when al-Nasir made peace 
with Ayyüb. he did not ally with Isma'il agat until the late spring of 1243 (infra, p. 53) 
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fellow-Muslims. Whatever the place of these events in al-Nàsir's policy, the 
reconciliation was a piece of good fortune for Ayyüb, whose plans to expand 
into Syria had suffered a humiliating reverse. For he himself now had to face an 
offensive from Damascus, which would have succeeded, according to the Siyar, 
had not the sultan and al-Nàsir been at peace. 

Isma‘il appears to have been encouraged once more to attempt an invasion 
of Egypt by reports of Ayyüb's notoriously uneasy relations with his amirs.!? In 
the early summer, accompanied by al-Mansiir, by Aybeg al-Mu'azzami, lord of 
Sarkhad, and by a contingent from Aleppo, he advanced through al-Nasir's 
territories, defeating the prince himself at Hisbàn in the Bilgà and a further 
detachment of his at Nablus. Then the allies were joined by a Frankish army 
and encamped at Gaza, which had been abandoned by the Egyptian frontier 
forces II We learn from al-Nuwayri that around this time Isma'il and the 
Franks also reoccupied Jerusalem, where the unfortunate jurist al-Sulami, who 
had taken up residence there after his banishment from Damascus, once again 
suffered a temporary imprisonment."? What happened next is uncertain. Later 
sources speak of an engagement in which large numbers of the Syrian troops 
deserted to Ayyüb's army and the Franks were consequently defeated, an 
episode usually placed by modern writers in 1240.!? The author of the Siyar, on 
the other hand, who refers cryptically at a later juncture to the Franks' desertion 
by Isma‘il and their defeat by Ayyüb, says in his account of the campaign itself 
merely that the Syrians retreated."^ As they moved back through al-Nasir's 
dominions, his forces fell upon Aybeg al-Mu'azzamr's contingent at al-Fawwar 
on 22 August 1241 and routed him with the loss of his heavy baggage. 

This reverse brought the Franks in turn to heel, and the Templars sent 
envoys to Cairo to sue for peace on the basis of the existing territorial 
dispositions." We are not told whether Ayyüb at this point granted the terms 
they sought, but subsequent events make it unlikely. Peace with Egypt was 
rendered more imperative by the departure of the remnants of Theobald's and 
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clash. Ibn al- Amid, p. 153, II. 11-15, followed by Ibn Duqmaàq, fo. 46v, and al-Maqriz, 1/2, 304 (tr. 
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cf preceding note. 
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Ibn al-Dawádàri, vu, 347; Ibn Duqmaaq, fo. 53r, al-Maqrizi, 1/2, 308 (tr. Broadhurst, 266), cf. also 
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Richard’s crusades at the end of the summer. The earl himself had embarked for 
Italy on 3 May, but Matthew Paris indicates that a great many crusaders left 
Syria at the autumn passage." The withdrawal of these troops represented a 
serious reduction in Frankish manpower and obliged the local Franks to fall 
back from Jaffa, where the Christian army had taken up position following 
Richard’s departure, to Acre: such, at any rate, is the testimony of the Eracles, 
which makes no mention of the military setback in the summer 78 But the 
Franks were not to remain inactive for long. Their return to a forward policy 
seems to have been closely connected with the arrival at Acre of the Ayyubid 
prince al-Jawwàd, whom we encountered earlier as prince of Damascus in 
1238-39."? 

Dislodged from his new principality in the Jazira, al-Jawwad had returned 
to southern Syria in the spring of 1241 with the aim of entering Ayyub’s service 
and, under his aegis, of recovering Damascus.'*° On the advance of Kamal al- 
Din, however, he had taken fright and joined al-Nasir, who had put him in 
command of the small force which defeated the Egyptians. But the two princes 
shortly quarrelled, and at the end of June 1241 al-Nasir arrested al-Jawwad and 
sent him off under escort to Baghdad. En route al-Jawwad escaped and made for 
Damascus, where he attached himself to Ismàa'il.?! It seems that Isma‘il decided 
to use al-Jawwad in an attempt to retrieve his Frankish alliance following the 
disaster in the summer and the Templars' entry into negotiations with Cairo, for 
Ibn al-‘Amid says specifically that the prince was sent off to Acre to woo the 
Master of the Temple.'*? * Li Johet’, who was born of a Frankish mother, used 
to speak of the Franks as his brothers and was extremely popular with them.!? 
But he was to prove a dangerous choice for such a mission. Initially he served 
Ismail well, accompanying the Franks on an expedition to Gaza, where they 
looted whatever they could lay hands on and then withdrew before al-Nasir 
arrived with his forces to reoccupy the area.^ Soon afterwards the Franks left 
al-Jawwad at Caesarea and fell back on Acre: ' the reason is not given in the 
Arabic sources, but their withdrawal seems to have been linked with the 
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Revue des Etudes Islamiques, vu, 1934, 118-9 
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Jawwad encamped at Caesarea (Qaysariyya), and it seems that Ibn Duqmaq has preserved a fuller 
version copied from their common source Neither mentions the raid on Gaza, for which see HPEC, 
IV/2, text 115, tr. 238. 
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outbreak of disturbances within Acre itself. The imperial bailli Filangieri chose 
this moment to arrive secretly from Tyre and endeavour to seize the city on 
Frederick's behalf; and we know from the Frankish account of this episode that 
prior to their hurried return to Acre the Templars and the army of the kingdom, 
under Odo of Montbéliard, had been stationed at Caesarea.’ 

Ayyüb was quick to seize his opportunity. Al-Jawwàd was won over— 
chiefly, it appears, by the guarantee of an Egyptian expedition to instal him in 
Damascus in Isma‘il’s place—and was authorized to offer the Franks on the 
sultan's behalf whatever territorial concessions they desired. The prince in turn 
prevailed upon the Templar Master and other Frankish leaders to swear to an 
alliance with Ayyüb.!? This represented a considerable triumph for the sultan, 
who for the first time, it must be stressed, was at peace with both parties among 
the Franks and had thus shattered the links between Acre and his hated rival at 
Damascus. He now went on to despatch to Syria in March-April 1242 a force of 
three thousand horse under Rukn al-Din al-Hayjawi, the victor of 1239. Al- 
Hayjawi’s task, prior to the Damascus expedition, was ostensibly to reconcile 
al-Jawwád with the sultan’s ally al-Nasir; '? but in fact Ayyüb had no intention 
of honouring his undertaking to al-Jawwad. Very soon al-Hayjawi, who had 
joined the prince at Jaffa, received instructions from Cairo to arrest him and 
send him in chains to Egypt. Al-Hayjawi duly prepared the way by inducing al- 
Jawwad to accompany him to Gaza. But here the prince himself received orders 
from Ayyüb to arrest al-Hayjáwi; whereupon each of the two men revealed his 
instructions to his companion and decided, not surprisingly, to abandon the 
sultan's service. Al-Jawwad rejoined the Franks at Acre; al-Hayjawi fled to 
Damascus, while those of Ayyüb's troops who did not follow him retired in 
confusion from Gaza to Egypt.'? The Templars now appear to have aligned 
themselves once more with Damascus. They were not averse to depicting the 
retreat of the Egyptian forces as a great Frankish triumph and sent inflated 
reports to the West, where Matthew Paris commented acidly on the nature of 
their ‘ victory "Ji 

With the Egyptian withdrawal, the Franks were free to continue their 
attacks on al-Nasir. A series of raids from Bethlehem, among other places, was 
checked only when al-Nasir in person advanced on Bethlehem, slaughtered its 
Frankish and other Christian inhabitants, and carried off their children into 
captivity. Shortly afterwards he massacred a convoy of pilgrims on their way 
back from Jerusalem to Acre and plundered their possessions." Not until the 
early autumn do the Franks appear to have taken their revenge. Then, on 


ër Gestes °, 729-30 

137 Tbn al-Amid, p 152, Il. 25-8. Ibn Duqmaq, fo. 46r, gives a slightly different account and does 
not mention that a treaty was actually sworn. The proposal to restore Damascus to al-Jawwad may 
be inferred from HPEC, 1v[2, text 117, tr 242. 

138 A]-Magrizi, 1/2, 310 (tr. Broadhurst, 268), who alone gives the date, Ramadan 639 A.H. (began 
5 March 1242). Ibn al-‘Amid, p 152, Il. 28-9. HPEC, 1v[2, text 117, tr. 241-2. 

3? Ibn Duqmáq, fos. 46r—v, provides the fullest account: the parallel passage in Ibn al-‘Amid, 
152-3, omits Ayyuüb's secret instructions to al-Jawwad and consequently presents a non sequitur. 
HPEC, 1v/2, text 118, tr. 242-3, gives no reason for the fears of the two men. Al-Magqrizi, 1/2, 310 
(tr. Broadhurst, 268), furnishes the date of al-Hayjawrs flight, 15 Dhu’l-Qa‘da 639 a.u./17 May 
1242. but erroneously makes him leave from Cairo rather than Gaza 

"9 CM, rv, 197: ‘Templarn ..plus miraculose quam humana fortitudine inopinabih victoria 
gloriose triumpharunt.' This comment has been taken to refer to the sack of Nablus and its 
aftermath (vide mfra, p. 52), e g. by Róhricht, GKJ, p 854 and n. 4; Grousset, iti, p. 397, n. 1, and 
Runciman, m, p. 220, n. 1. But Paris introduces it in the context of the late spring or early summer 
of 1242. Stevenson, p. 321, n 1, rightly connected it with events in May, but on the basis of 
confused data 1n al-Maqrizi which really apply to the battle of May 1241 (supra, n. 117). The vague 
reference in Philip Mouskés, Chronique rimée, ed. Baron F A. F. T. de Reiffenberg (Brussels, 
1836-38), u, 683, can probably also be linked with these events. 

HC HPEC, rv/2, text 118, tr. 243. 
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30 October 1242, they fell upon Nablus. The sack of the city, in which the 
congregational mosque was razed and even the native Christian population, 
according to the Siyar, perished alongside the Muslims, lasted for three days, 
after which the marauders retired to their own territory—presumably to Jaffa, 
which had been their base on this occasion.'? Ayyüb was roused to assist his 
ally al-Nasir, though ineffectively as it turned out. A force of two thousand 
horse under Shams al-Din Sirasunqur was sent to Gaza to rendezvous with the 
Egyptian frontier detachments and with al-Nàsir himself, and together they 
invested Jaffa. But the Franks were well prepared, and after the siege had 
dragged on for some time Ayyüb sent orders to Sirdsunqur to withdraw. Al- 
Nasir had no choice but to retire to Kerak, and the remaining Egyptian forces 
fell back on Gaza.!? Al-Nàsir's angry letter to Ibn ‘Abd al-Salàm al-Sulami, by 
this time chief gadi of Egypt, in which he described the Frankish outrages and 
complained of the small support he had received from Ayyüb, has survived 
among his correspondence.!^ 

During the past eighteen months the sultan had made a poor showing. He 
had repeatedly prepared expeditions to enforce his sovereignty in Syria, and on 
each occasion they had either failed to leave Egyptian territory or had issued in 
disaster. The fiasco of Kamal al-Din's campaign in May-June 1241, when 
Ayyüb's troops had been defeated by an army they outnumbered ten to one, 
had been followed around the beginning of 1242 by preparations for another 
expedition, which was abandoned for reasons unspecified. Then had occurred 
al-Hayjawi’s advance to Jaffa and the humiliation of his defection to Ismá"il. 
The sultan seems to have relinquished yet another attempt to move against 
Damascus in the later summer of 1242: * on this occasion the reason was in all 
likelihood the death at Gaza, on 12 August, of Kamal al-Din Ibn al-Shaykh, 
who is known to have been in command of the invasion force.'^* If we are to 


14 tbid., text 131, tr. 268-9 AI-Maqrizi, 1/2, 310-11 (tr. Broadhurst, 269), is briefer but supplies 
the date, 4 Jumädā I 640 An There is another account in the commentary on al-Nasir’s 
correspondence: Fowë id, Süleymaniye Kütüphanesi MS Ayasofya 4823, fos 46v—47v, summarized 
in the obituary of al-Nasir in al-Yünini, a/-Dhayl ‘ala Mir'àt al-zaman, ed Dairatu'l-Ma'aref-il- 
Osmania Press (Hyderabad, Deccan, 1954-61), 1, 157. The raid on Qalansuwwa, a dependency of 
Nablus, mentioned by the Sibt, 492/743, may have been part of this campaign; if so, al-Jawwad was 

resent. 

pa HPEC, 1/2, text 131-2, tr. 269. It seems that a garbled account of this episode is preserved in 
‘Annales de Terre Sainte’, A, 440, and B, 440-1, though both versions include al-Nasir on the 
Franks’ side at a tıme when he is known to have been bitterly hostile to them: this misled Gibb, ‘ The 
Aiyübids', 709 But the correct wording has been retained in the Castilian version, ed A Sanchez 
Candeira, ‘ Las cruzadas en la historiografía espafiola de la época. Traducción castellana de una 
redacción desconocida de los “ Anales de Tierra Santa " ', Hispania, xx, 1960, 358 (I am indebted to 
Dr Peter Edbury for bringing this article to my attention): * fueron los Templeros e Malech Joet 
a Escalon, e Le Naser e la hueste de Babillonna asalioron la casa del Temple — .'. Bulst(- Thiele), 
* Ritterorden `, 213, and Magistri, p 204, n. 71, was rightly suspicious of the Old French recensions 
at Se point, but her conclusion that the ‘Annales’ muddle the events of different years 1s 
groundless 

V4 Fawa'id, fos 47v-49r; summary tn al-Yünini, 1, 157-9 See Sivan, 140. For al-Sulami's arrival 
in Egypt and appointment first as kha(ib (10 Rabr II 639 4.H./18 October 1241) and then as gad 
(Dhu I-Hija/June 1242), see al-Nuwayri, 341-3, al-Maqrizi, 1/2, 308 (tr Broadhurst, 266-7) 

' So according to HPEC, 1v[2, text 111, tr 229: 300 under al-Jawwad as against 3,000 Egyptian 
troops, cf also text p 110, tr. pp 227-8. But al-Khazraji, fo 151v, gives 700 and 2,000 respectively. 

V6 HPEC, 1v[2, text 115, tr 238. its abandonment is followed immediately by the news of the raid 
on Gaza (supra, p. 50 and n 134) 

147 Sibt, 488/738, indicating a date very early in 640 A.H. (began 1 July 1242) HPEC, 1v/2, text 
120, tr. 247-8, speaks of preparations at thus juncture for an expedition into Syria, but for the 
purpose of meeting an envoy of the Caliph. Cf , however, al-Dhahabi, as quoted in next note. 

18 Al-Dhahabi, Ta'rikh al-Islam, Süleymaniye Kütuphanesi MS Ayasofya 3012, fos 215v, 254v; 
cf also his Duwal al-Islam, tr. Arlette Négre (Damascus, 1979), 244. For the date of Kamal al-Din's 
death, 13 Safar 640 A H , see Abū Shama, 172; Sibt, 489/739, gives simply the month. Ibn Wasil, v, 
301, followed by Ibn al-Furat, Vatican MS, fos. 3r—v, states misleadingly that he had died shortly 
(br-qalil) after his release by al-Nàsir (supra, p. 48). He ıs possibly the source of al-Maqrizr's 
incorrect date Safar 639 A.n in al-Mawá'iz wa'l-r tibar bi-dhikr al-khitat wa'l-àthár (Bulaq, 1853-4), 
it, 34. 
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believe a letter dated most probably in June or July of this year and addressed to 
the amir of al-Gharb in the Lebanon, instructing him to make ready to link up 
with the Egyptian forces, Ayyüb may have intended to accompany this 
expedition in person.'? Its abandonment represents the end of the sultan’s 
efforts to mount a campaign against his enemies in Syria while relying 
principally on the Egyptian army. During the winter and spring of 1242-43 he 
engaged the Franks in fresh negotiations which lasted for six months or more 
but which fell through as a result of his unwillingness to offer sufficient 
concessions. Nor was Ayyüb's standing redeemed by successes elsewhere. Ir 
March or April 1242 his troops had finally been expelled from Mecca by the 
ruler of the Yemen, a humiliation the sultan was never able to avenge.! The 
sole triumph registered by the Egyptian forces, in fact, during the three years 
preceding La Forbie was a minor victory over a Frankish naval attack on al- 
Warràda and Qatya, east of the Nile delta, in May 1243.!? 

In the late spring of 1243 Ismà'il headed his second campaign to attempt the 
conquest of Egypt. Accompanied by al-Mansur of Hims and joined en route by 
a Frankish army, he advanced to Gaza, which had been abandoned once more 
by the Egyptians.!? This time the allies had reached an understanding with al- 
Nasir. Disheartened, evidently, by the lack of support he had received from the 
sultan, he now invested the Egyptian-held fortress of al-Shawbak (Montréal) 
and was within an ace of taking it when the news of his allies’ sudden retreaz 
from Gaza compelled him to retire himself to Kerak.!™ Isma‘il’s campaign, like 
its predecessors, had accomplished nothing of worth. The Annales de Terr? 
Sainte remark irritably that he deceived his Frankish confederates and neglected 
to swear a truce with them; ! and the only result of the expedition was th: 
elimination of al-Jawwad, to which this may be a veiled reference. The fulles 
account is given by Ibn al-‘Amid, who says that Isma‘il wrote to al-Jawwad 
reproaching him for his comparatively lengthy stay among the Franks and 
inviting him to his own encampment. The prince complied but subsequently, 
when the terms of the new Frankish-Damascene truce were being formulatec, 
wrote to the Franks warning them against Isma'il. The letter fell into Isma‘il’s 
hands, and al-Jawwád was arrested and sent under guard to Damascus." Herz 
he died mysteriously in March or April 1244. According to al-Khazraji, he fel 


^ Sàlih b. Yahya, Ta'rikh Bayrüt, ed. F. Hours and K S Salibi (Beirut, 1969), 49-50. The letter 
1s dated 6 Dhu’l-Hiya in an unspecified year it can belong only to the period 637-9 A.H., however, 
since the recipient, Najm al-Din Muhammad b Dag, was killed on 6 Rabi‘ II 640 a.n /3 October 
1242, and of the three years 639 (when the corresponding Julian date was 8 June 1242) is the most 
likely See further Salibi, Maronite historians of mediaeval Lebanon (Beirut, 1959), 205-6. 

3 Armand of Pierregort to Robert de Sandford, ın CM, 1v, 289 (for the date of this letter, viele 
infra, n. 168) Ayyüb opened negotiations ‘post mala quae a nobis recepit [se Soldanus] >t 
Nasserus ', 1 e. following the sack of Nablus and the abortive siege of Jaffa 

D HPEC, 1v/2, text 117, tr. 242 Al-Maqrizi, 1/2, 310, 312-13 (tr Broadhurst, 268, 270-1), ard 
The pearl-strings: a history of the Resuliyy Dynasty of Yemen, tr J W Redhouse and ed. E G 
Browne et al (Leiden and London, 1906-8), 1, 109, both give Ramadan 639 an 

12 HPEC, pi. text 141-2, tr 288. 

tS ibid , text 142, tr. 289. the date of Isma'il's advance may be inferred from the events that 
immediately follow, dated Ba'üna 959 E M./June 1243. 

15 ibid , text 142, 145, tr. 289, 294-5. Ibn Wasil, v, 323, lists al-Nàgir among Ayyüb's enemies at 
the outset of 641 Ap (began 21 June 1243), but makes no mention of these campaigns. 

"5 < Annales de Terre Sainte’, B, 441: * — et li sires de Damas vint as Moulins de Turs poar 
affremer la (rue o nos gens: mais il les engana et n'en fist point’; Sanchez Candeira, 358-9 Bul:t, 
* Ritterorden ', p. 213, n. 51, assumes that this entry has been misplaced from 1240 or 1241. For 
‘Les Moulins des Turs’, on the lower "Aw niver, see Gustav Beyer, ‘Die Kreuzfahrergebiete 
Südwestpalastinas ', Beitrage zur biblischen Landes- und Altertumskunde, xvi, 1946-51, 179-30 
(and map, p. 188) 

1% Ibn al-'Amid, p. 153, ll. 15-20; Ibn Duqmag, fo. 46v. Both authors record these events sub 
anno 638 A.H /124(0-)1, although the former adds that some of them occurred after that date Cf 
supra, n 120, for the probable conflation of two distinct campaigns. The auxiliaries from Alep»o 
must surely belong to the 1241 expedition, since in June 1243 Aleppo was too absorbed with the 
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ill and died a natural death; but the remaining sources all repeat the rumour that 
Ism4 ‘ll had him strangled.'? So ended the career of ‘ this turbulent and bungling 
prince’, as Blochet called him.'*® An intriguer to the very last, he had even 
hatched a conspiracy with Nasir al-Din Yaghmir, the officer whom Isma‘il had 
detailed to arrest him and who was consequently thrown into gaol at the same 
trme.! The extent of the Franks’ complicity in al-Jawwad’s fate is difficult to 
assess. A later source alleges that Isma‘il had bribed them to surrender their 
ally,'9 but this is not corroborated elsewhere: the Sitt and Ibn al-‘Amid, in fact, 
both depict the Franks as concerned about al-Jawwad's disappearance and 
anxious to have him back.'*! Certainly they had better cause than anyone else to 
miss al-Jawwad, whose attachment to them appears to have been the only 
constant element in a series of highly volatile allegiances; and his removal from 
the Frankish camp must have been a source of relief not merely to Ismà'il but to 
Ayyüb also. It may even have been one factor underlying an extraordinary 
reversal of alliances which was briefly in prospect in the early autumn. 

The principal factor, however, was almost certainly the developments in the 
north, where the Mongols had at last made a decisive thrust westwards into the 
dominions of the Seljük sultan of Rüm. In the first months of 1243, alarmed by 
the Mongol capture of Erzerum, the Seljük sultan Kaykhusrau II had per- 
suaded the warring rulers of Aleppo, Mardin and Mayyafariqin, together with 
the Khwarizmian bands operating in the Jazira, to compose their differences 
and ally with him against the newcomers.'? But in June he and an auxiliary 
force from Aleppo suffered a crushing defeat by the Mongol general Baiju at 
Kosedagh, and a number of important fortresses, including Sivas and Kayseri, 
were to fall over the next few months.'® Ismà'il, who had caused the Friday 
prayers at Damascus to be recited in Kaykhusrau’s name since May 1241,'* was 
hardly impervious to these events, which very probably occasioned his with- 
drawal from the Egyptian frontier. Whether the ensuing negotiations were 
initiated by him or by Ayyüb, we are not told; but on 11 September 1243 !8 he 
replaced Kaykhusrau's name in the khutba by that of Ayyub, releasing also the 
sultan's son al-Mughith Mahmud from the Damascene prison where he had 
been held since Isma‘il’s seizure of the city four years previously and preparing 
to send him back to his father. For his part the sultan now at last recognized his 
rival's authority in Damascus. Ayyüb's suzerainty was similarly acknowledged 
by al-Mansur of Hims and by the ruler of Aleppo, so that the coalition against 
him was now dissolved. In its place emerged a new alliance aimed at the 
elimination of al-Nasir, whose lands were to be divided between Egypt and 


Mongols to concern herself with Egypt and had just sent a force to assist the Seljük Sultan against 
them. Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda, ut, 268 (tr Blochet, in ROL, vi, 19), Ibn Wasil, v, 314 HPEC, 1v[2, text 
145, tr 295, reports the news of al-Jawwad's arrest and of the retreat of Isma‘Tl and al-Mangür 
towards Damascus: MS arabe 302 breaks off at this juncture. 

153  A|-Khazraji, fo 152r. Ibn Wasil, v, 297 Sibt, 492/743-4, with the date, Shawwal 641 A H Ibn 
al-Amid, p 153, 1! 20-21, Ibn Duqmaq, fo 46v. For al-Jawwad’s epitaph in the $alihiyya at 
Damascus, see Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe, xi, ed J Sauvaget et al. (Cairo, 
1941-42), 117 (no. 4176). 

18 ROL, x, p. 339, n 3 

159 Sibt, 492/743-4. 

16 Bodleian Library MS Pococke 324, fo 138r wa-baddala màlan hi-Faranj wa-tasallama'l- 
Jawwad mmhum This MS has been identified—though not with total certainty—with an abridge- 
ment of the Zubdat al-fikra of Baybars al-Mansürt (d 1325). 

16! Sibt, 492/743. Ibn al-‘Amid, p. 153,1 21. 

1€ Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda, 111, 267-8 (tr. Blochet, in ROL, vi, 19). between Jumada II and Shawwal 
640 a H./December 1242 and April 1243 Cf. also Ibn Wasil, v, 314. 

18 See C]. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, tr. J. Jones-Wilhams (London, 1968), 137-8. Gibb, ‘ The 
Aiyübids *, 708 

55 A]-Magrizi, 1/2, 308 (tr. Broadhurst, 266): 11 Dhu’l-Qa‘da 638 a.H./24 May 1241. 

165 Abii Shama, 173- 24 Rabr 1641 An Al-Maqrizi, 1/2, 310 (tr. Broadhurst, 269), erroneously 

places this event under Rabi I 640 
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Damascus. Isma‘il at once set about realizing this arrangement by sending al- 
Mansür at the head of a Damascene army to besiege al-Nasir’s fortress of 'Ajlün 
in the Hawran.'® He proved to have acted with undue haste. For the settlement 
was suddenly wrecked by the discovery that Ayyūb had written secretly to the 
Khwarizmians urging them to invade Syria and assuring them that he intended 
his alliance with Ismail to last only until his son was safely on his way to Cairo. 
Isma'il thereupon returned al-Mughith to his cell, repudiated Ayyüb's overlord- 
ship, and set about reviving the coalition, to which al-Nàsir also acceded once 
the Damascene army had raised the siege of *Ajlün.'? During the following 
months the Syrian princes negotiated a new truce with Acre, whereby the 
concessions made in previous agreements were confirmed (with the exception of 
Nablus and the Jordan valley) and Jerusalem was for the first time surrendered 
to the Franks in its entirety.'** When Ibn Wasil passed through Palestine around 
May 1244, he witnessed the allies’ preparations for yet another expedition to 
invade Egypt, with a division of Isma‘il’s army in position at Gaza, near the 
Franks, and al-Nasir encamped to the west of the Holy City. 

At first sight it appears puzzling that the Syrian Ayyubids should have 
planned to invade Egypt when they must have known that a Khwarizmian 
invasion was imminent. But given the notorious unreliability of these 
freebooters, who had served many masters over the past ten years, there was no 
reason to suppose that they would necessarily leave their present field of 
operations in the Jazira and re-enter Ayyüb's service. He had abandoned them 
there in January 1239 upon coming south to take over Damascus,!” and for a 
time they had admittedly continued to regard him as their paymaster: when in 
the autumn of that year he took Ayyüb into custody, al-Nasir felt obliged to 
write to the Khwarizmians explaining that he had acted only for Ayyüb's own 
good and distracting them with the recommendation that they attack Aleppo 
and Hims.'”! During the next three years they were available to the highest 
bidder, latterly the prince of Mayyafariqin, with whom they suffered a heavy 
defeat at the hands of al-Mansür of Hims and the army of Aleppo in August 
1242. Then followed the general reconciliation in the north at the instance of the 
sultan of Rüm.!? Kaykhusrau’s defeat in June 1243 by the Mongols, who had 
driven the Khwarizmians from their homeland and with whom they doubtless 
had no desire ever to cross swords again, decisively altered their situation; and 


16 Al-Dhahabi alone names al-Mansiir as commander of the Damascene army at the siege 
Ta’ rikh al-Islam, MS Ayasofya 3012, fo. 254v, margin; cf also Duwal al-Islam, tr Nègre, 246. Ibn 
Wasil, v, 328, 331, refers to the siege only briefly. 

19! For all these events, see Humphreys, 272-4, Prawer, tt, 307. The main source 1s Ibn Wasil, v, 
327-32. 

1$ Armand of Pierregort to Robert de Sandford, in CM, 1v, 289-90 Pace Róhrncht, * Kreuzzuge ', 
100, and GKJ, p. 860 and n. 1, and Prawer, 1, p. 307, n. 41, this letter appears to have reached 
England in the first months of 1244; it states, moreover, that Jerusalem has not been in exclusively 
Christian hands for 56 years, and hence clearly belongs to 1243, most probably to the late autumn or 
early winter. An alternative possibility is that the truce referred to is the one formulated with Ismail 
during the abortive campaign of June 1243. We should in any case expect the territorial clauses in 
the two truces to be identical. This letter specifies that Hebron, Nablus and Beisan were to remain in 
Muslim hands, whereas * Annales de Terre Sainte’, B, 441, and ‘ Gestes ’, 740, both referring to the 
1244 agreement, have Nablus and Jericho. Nevertheless, ıt seems that in both cases al-Nasir’s rights 
in the Jordan valley were being safeguarded. That Jerusalem had been surrendered outright im the 
1243 truce 1s clear from MGH Epistolae saeculi xine regestis pontificum Romanorum selectae, ed. 
C. Rodenberg (Berlin, 1883-94), 1, 6 (no. 6); CM, 1v, 307-8 (‘ circa principium aestatis proximo 
praeteritae °) 

1 [bn Wasil, v, 332-3, cf. also Ibn al-‘Amid, p. 155, ll. 5-6, regarding the plan to conquer Egypt. 
Prawer, it, 310, is incorrect in stating that Isma‘il in person advanced to Gaza. 

10 HPEC, 1v/2, text 88, tr. 181. 

"! [bn Wasil, v, 249. Humphreys, 262. 

1? For a survey of Khwarizmian activity from 1240 to 1243, see Cahen, Syrie du Nord, 646-9, ‘ La 
" Djazira " au milieu du treizième siècle’, 119. 
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the sources implicitly link their return to Ayyüb's service with this latest Mongol 
thrust westwards. About this very time Ayyüb's ally al-Muzaffar of Hamah 
despatched an embassy to the Caliph and to a number of Jaziran princes, 
among them the Khwarizmian leader Berke Khan. Ibn Wasil, who was a 
member of this mission, tells us that the Khwarizmians were once more 
professing an allegiance to Ayyüb and that the party discussed with Berke how 
his forces might render the sultan assistance.!? It was perhaps not long after this 
exchange that Ayyüb himself wrote to the Khwarizmians with a specific 
proposal: they were to rendezvous with his own troops in the Jordan valley in 
preparation for an assault on Damascus, bringing with them also a Kurdish 
group, the Qaymariyya, who were moving south from Aleppo to Hamah and 
had likewise entered his service.'” It seems, nevertheless, that they eventually set 
out in May or June 1244 primarily because the Mongols had just launched a 
campaign against Aleppo and were hard on their heels.!? 

Most probably, therefore, the suddenness of the Khwarizmian descent on 
Syria took Ayyiib’s enemies by surprise. Sweeping down through the territories 
of Aleppo and Hims, they divided their forces, one half, which included the 
Qaymariyya, taking the Biqa‘ route and ravaging the county of Tripoli, while 
the other half under Berke Khan himself made for Damascus and its fertile 
plain, the Ghüta. Ismà'il sent a force to intercept the first group, but it was 
surrounded and practically annihilated at ‘Ayn al-Jarr, south of Ba‘labakk. 
Accompanied by Ayyüb's former general, the renegade al-Hayjawi, he moved 
out of Damascus to meet the second Khwarizmian army; but on discovering the 
size of the enemy they retreated hurriedly into the city.'”* In Palestine the news 
of the Khwarizmian advance caused panic. Isma‘il’s troops at Gaza withdrew 
towards Damascus, while al-Nasir fled from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem to 
the safety of Kerak, leaving the Franks to resist the invaders unaided.! 

With the final emergence of a coalition against Ayyüb which included the 
Franks and the whole of Muslim Syria except Hamah, together with the long- 
delayed advent of the Khwarizmians, the forces had taken shape that were to 
join battle at La Forbie on 17 October; and we must now consider the nature of 
the choice confronting the Franks up to this point. 


V 


It would be a mistake to assume that the Franks could afford to trust the 
Syrian princes who had persistently sought their alliance. In the first place, 
Isma'il and al-Mansur, for all their hostility to the sultan, were at no time 
impervious to developments further north, in Anatolia and the Jazira, which 
might well distract them from commitments on the Egyptian frontier: a case in 
point 1s probably the abandonment of the 1243 campaign, as we saw above. 


15 Ibn Wasil, v, 323-4, 325 (hence Ibn al-Furát, Vatican MS, fo 31r) between Muharram and 
Jumada I 641 A n /late June and early November 1243 

174 Al-Khazraji, fos 152r-v For the Qaymariyya, see also Qirtày, Ta'rikh mamm al-nawádir, 
Forschungsbibliothek Gotha MS Or. 1655, fo. 28r; Ibn Wasil, v, 336 

75 Al-Khazrajl, fo 152v fa-wafaga dhālika tahrik al-Tatar wa-qagduhum al-Khwárizmiyya. Ibn 
Shaddad, ed ‘Abbara, 137 Qurtay, fo 27r. Ibn Wàsil, v, 336, gives the date of their crossing of the 
Euphrates as the beginning of 642 A.H. For the Mongol campaign against Aleppo, vide mfra 

US The fullest account is in al-Khazraji, fo 152v For ‘Ayn al-Jarr, see R Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale (Paris, 1927), 400-2 The attack on the Tripoli region ıs 
mentioned only in ‘ Eracles’, 428. 

"7 Ibn Wasil, v, 337 Qurtay, fo 27v. 

178 Gibb, * The A1yibids’, 709, also supra, p. 54. It should be noted, however, that al-Mansür, 
who had promised to aid the Seljük sultan against the Mongols in June 1243, failed to do so: Bar 
Hebraeus (d. 1286), tr E. A Wallis Budge, The chronography of Gregory Abw Faraj (Oxford and 
London, 1932), 1, 406—7. 
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Isma‘il himself, moreover, was far from being a dependable ally. His readiness 
to jettison his confederates emerges clearly from the short-lived recognition of 
Ayyiib’s suzerainty and the alliance against al-Nasir in the late summer of that 
year. Certainly, in assisting Isma‘l in his campaigns the Templars were taking a 
grave risk that was by no means offset by his promises of a share of Egypt once 
it was conquered,'” for there was no guarantee that he would not subsequently 
turn against the Latin Kingdom—and with more formidable resources at his 
disposal than Ayyüb had possessed. In contrast to al-Mansür, moreover, who 
could be described to Joinville a few years later as ‘ one of the best knights that 
ever was among the infidels ’,!®° Isma‘Tl personally seems to have held little 
appeal for the Franks.! That they had reservations about the Damascene 
connexion right down to La Forbie is evident from Muslim accounts. When 
their allies broke under the Egyptian-K hwarizmian attack, says Ibn Wasil, the 
Franks rounded in exasperation and cut down the Syrian troops as they fled.'®? 
Following on three abortive attempts to invade Egypt, it must have seemed the 
last in a whole series of betrayals.' But some of the Franks’ suspicions were 
almost certainly baseless. In their letters to the West after the Khwarizmian sack 
of Jerusalem, they were to complain of the tardiness of their Muslim allies in 
answering their urgent requests for help.'5* Yet this was to ignore the fact that 
the Syrian Ayyubids, as we have seen, were the first to bear the brunt of the 
Khwarizmian onslaught. Nor were the Khwarizmians the only menace to be 
considered at this juncture, for a Mongol division under the general Yasa'ur 
had advanced to the outskirts of Aleppo in the early summer and had sent to 
Damascus and Hims demanding submission. Along with the ruler of Aleppo, 
Isma‘tl and al-Mansür appear to have bribed the Mongols to withdraw; and by 
August 1244 Yasa'ur's troops were encamped well to the north-east, in the plain 
of Müsh.'5 But like Bohemond V of Antioch, who had similarly received an 
-ultimatum from the Mongols, the Muslim princes doubtless hesitated to come 
to the aid of the Latin Kingdom out of fear that they would return.'® Had al- 


ou HPEC, 1v[2, text 111, tr. 230 (for 1241) Ibn Wasil, v, 332, 338, and Ibn al-‘Amid, 155 (for 

180 John of Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis, ed. N. de Wally (Paris, 1868), 189 

18! Al-Nuwayri, 341, tells how, when the allies occupied Jerusalem in the summer of 1241, the 
junst al-Sulami was imprisoned not far from Isma‘tl’s quarters During a visit to the prince, the 
Frankish leaders heard al-Sulami reciting the Qur'àn in a loud voice, and asked who he was Isma‘il 
explained that this was a member of the clergy who was undergoing a second spell of incarceration 
for his opposition to the surrender of Muslim-held fortresses to the infidel. ` Were he a priest of 
ours, ' the Franks replied, ‘ we should have washed his feet and drunk his broth [with him].’ There is 
a similar version in al-Subki, v, 101. 

' Ibn Wasil, v, 338-9 See also Qirtày, fo. 28v 

183‘ Memoriale potestatum Regiensium’, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, ed L. A. Muratori 
(Milan, 1723-51), vm, col. 1113, contains what purports to be a summary of a letter from the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, condemning the treachery of the Muslim forces at La Forbie But such 
sentiments are lacking in the full texts of his letters given in * Annales monasterit de Burton "`, AM, 1, 
257-63, and CM, iv, 337-44. 

1% Robert, patriarch of Jerusalem, et al. to Innocent rv, in Chronica de Mailros, ed. J. Stevenson 
(Edinburgh, 1835), 158 ( quorum... adventus fuit ultra omnium opinionem protelatus "). ' Annales 
monasteri de Burton’, 258. CM, iv, 339. 

185 Ybn Shaddad, Bodleian Library MS Marsh 333, fo. 110v (bref summary in Cahen, ‘La 
“ Djazira ” au milieu du treiziéme siècle `, 119, without the month): latter part of Safar 642 A ug. For 
the raid, see also Bar Hebraeus, tr Budge, 1, 409, m the Arabic version of this chronicle, Ta'rikh 
mukhtasar al-duwal, ed. A. Salihani (Beirut, 1890), 446, ıt ıs dated 641 A.H , Le before mid-June 
1244; cf also Ibn Abr-Hadid (d. 1258), Sharh Nah; al-balagha, ed M. A. Ibráhim (Cairo, 1959- 
67), vill, 238 (erroneously placed prior to Kosedagh) These authors mention only the money paid to 
the Mongols by Aleppo For that sent by Damascus and Hims, see Chronica de Mailros, 158 C non 
sine multa effusione pecunie") CM, 1v, 390, speaks merely of Mongol ultimatums issued 
* quibusdam potentibus Sarracenorum soldanis’ On Yasa’ur, see J. A. Boyle, ‘ Kirakos of Ganjak 
on the Mongols’, Central Asiatic Journal, vut, 1963, p. 211, n. 95 

186 Chronica de Mailros, 158. For the ultimatum to Bohemond, see also CM, tv, 389-90: ' aestate 
declinante ', however, seems a trifle late 
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Mansiir and the Damascene army reached Acre a few weeks earlier than the end 
of September to reinforce the Franks, the allies might possibly have fore- 
stalled a junction between the Khwarizmians and Ayyüb's own forces. But we 
need not suspect them of deliberately holding back in order that the Franks 
might somehow be weakened: the Mongols were a force nobody could afford to 
treat lightly. 

But whatever the flaws of the Damascene alliance, the Franks had still less to 
hope for from Ayyüb. Much of the criticism of Frankish foreign policy by 
modern writers rests ultimately on the Emperor Frederick's denunciations in 
the wake of La Forbie. His principal charge—that by joining an overwhelming 
coalition against Ayyüb the Syrian Franks had driven him to summon the 
Khwarizmians to his assistance '5—has already been refuted in part by Marie- 
Luise Bulst, who pointed to the long-standing ties between the sultan and his 
auxiliaries.5? Still stronger evidence of the groundlessness of Frederick's 
allegations is provided by the diplomatic manoeuvres we have noticed here. The 
sultan had no intention of tolerating the status quo in Syria and never lost his 
determination to recover Damascus. We have seen how he repeatedly planned 
invasions of Syria in 1241 and 1242; how he treacherously endeavoured to 
remove the Franks' friend al-Jawwad; and how eventually he attempted to 
throw Ismà'il and al-Mansür off their guard with a spurious peace settlement at 
the very time he was negotiating for Khwarizmian assistance. He was later to 
disclaim responsibility for the Khwarizmians’ outrages in Jerusalem; ?? but 
there is no doubt whatever that he had invited them in to attack his enemies. His 
sole preoccupation at the time had been to deny the newcomers entry into 
Egypt.?! 

To what extent the two rival factions among the Franks were in any case 
influenced by the respective characters of the Muslim princes they favoured, it is 
difficult to say. In all likelihood, their foreign policies were further affected by- 
the way in which they perceived their own local territorial interests. We cannot 
view the Templars, for example, as anti-Egyptian at any price. If their 
negotiations with Ayyüb in the late summer of 1241 were forced on them by the 
collapse of Isma'il's invasion plans, they were still prepared to treat with Cairo 
from a position of relative strength, through al-Jawwad, in the following spring, 
when a short-lived truce did result, and yet again in the winter of 1242-43. It 
seems they were averse not to an agreement with the sultan per se but to the 
inadequate terms he offered. The evidence strongly suggests that the stumbling- 
block was the city of Gaza, which had been a Templar possession until 1187. It 
was excluded, as we noticed, from the territories listed in Richard of Cornwall's 
truce with Ayyüb and, together with Hebron and Nablus, was among the 
localities whose surrender Ayyüb refused to countenance in 1242-43, thereby 
putting an end to negotiations with the Temple and driving the order to align 
itself definitively with his enemies. Significantly, Gaza—alone of these three 
territories—was in fact surrendered according to the acceptable terms which the 
Templars went on to obtain from Isma‘il and al-Nasir.' As for the Hospital- 


187 They appear to have arrived shortly before 4 October, when the allies moved out of Acre 
towards Jaffa: ‘Annales monasteri: de Burton’, 260; CM, rv, 341. 

188 HD FS, vill, 237, 239, 256 (= CM, 1v, 302): ‘Soldanum...ad evocandum auxilium 
Choerminorum . . . coegerunt ' 

1 Bulst-Thiele, ‘ Ritterorden ', 219, and Magistri, 207 and n. 78 

19? Die Beziehungen der Papste zu islamischen und mongolischen Herrschern um 13 Jahrhundert 
anhand ihres Briefwechsels, ed K. Ernst Lupprian (Vatican City, 1981), no. 27 (p 174). 

19 [bn al-‘Amid, p. 155, 1. 3 * Rothelin', 562 ‘Eracles’, 430 (though suggesting at p. 427 that 
Ayyüb had lured them south with the promise of land in Egypt). ' Annales monastern de Burton’, 
258, CM, 1v, 338. Chronica de Mailros, 157. 

'2 CM, rv, 289-90 
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lers, their objections to the Damascene alliance are unclear and cannot be 
explained simply on the grounds of the order's recent rapprochement wih 
Frederick II.'? The Hospitallers may have been closely involved in Theobalc's 
negotiations in 1239 with Ayyüb's faithful ally al-Muzaffar of Hamah, who hed 
been tributary to the Hospital for some years,' and perhaps did not see their 
interests as served by the subsequent alliance with al-Muzaffar's enemies at 
Aleppo and Hims: their Master was certainly at war with Aleppo in 1242.5 Gn 
a wider scale, the aims and interests of the Temple and the Hospital may have 
diverged sharply as regards northern Syria, where the Templars had sufferec a 
serious reverse at Trapesac (Darbsak) in 1237 and were possibly discouragzd 
from future chevauchées, finding the south more attractive with the disintegza- 
tion of al-Kamil’s empire after 1238.99 More than this we cannot deduce fram 
the available sources. No satisfactory explanation, again, has been offered for 
the Hospitallers’ readiness to fight alongside the Templars and their Syrian 
allies at La Forbie. They may simply have rallied to the defence of the kingdcm 
against the Khwarizmians, who were a menace when viewed from any stard- 
point; or they may have been as shocked by Ayyüb's duplicity in 1243 as were 
his fellow-Muslims; or, finally, it is conceivable that they had been given some . 
inducement to bring them into the Damascene camp, since Ibn Wasil expressly 
mentions their fortress of Kawkab (Belvoir) among the places guaranteed to the 
Franks by Isma‘il and al-Nasir in the final truce.!?? 

"The unprecedentedly fluid situation in the years following al-Kamil's death 
may have appeared to furnish the Franks with undreamed-of opportunities or 
expansion by diplomatic bargaining and military collaboration. But, apart from 
the maverick element in the person of al-Jawwad, it yielded no sure ally. Nor id 
it necessarily produce all—or even any—of the territory specified in truces. Tais 
is most strikingly obvious when we focus on the role of al-Nasir, who currertly 
held much of the land, including Nablus, Gaza and the Holy City itself, on 
which the Franks had designs. The consequences of this highly inconvenient 
circumstance can be seen to have nullified more than one truce prior to 1243-44. 
In order to accommodate al-Nasir in the alliance of 1240, the pro-Damasczne 
party had to envisage the surrender of Nablus and the sharing of Jerusalem. 
Again, as a means of securing territory in southern Palestine at al-Nàgr's 
expense, the alliance of Richard of Cornwall and the Hospitallers with Egyp: in 
1241 might subsequently have borne fruit; but its value was somewnat 
diminished when Ayyüb was defeated by al-Nàsir and made peace with him 
within a few months. And soon after this al-Nasir’s hostility in turn contributed 
to the ruin of the attempted invasion of Egypt by the rival party and its 
Damascene allies. When Armand of Pierregort later claimed that his order aad 
been continually at war with al-Nasir,?* he exaggerated. The statement never- 


13 On their relations with the emperor, see Riley-Smith, Knights of St. John, 173-4. 

1% ibid , 137-9. 

93* Gestes’, 729. This expedition coincided with Filangieri’s attempt on Acre, on whick vide 
supra, p. 50-1; for the date, see further Jackson, ‘ The end of Hohenstaufen rule in Syna ', 34 

1% Cahen, Syrie du Nord, 650-1. Riley-Smith, ‘The Templars and the Teutonic Knighs in 
Cilician Armenia’, in The Cilician Kingdom of Armenia, ed T. S. R. Boase (Edinburgh, 1978) 110 
Ibn al-'Adim, Zubda, 11, 232 (tr. Blochet, in ROL, v, 96), suggests that the order never reco7ered 
from this reverse. For a brief discussion of the local interests of the military orders, see Prawer, tl, 
280-1, and ‘ Military orders and crusader politics’, 222. 

1% Ibn Wasil, v, 332; he alleges that the Hospitallers now began to refortify Kawkab. Buc Ibn 
Shaddad, L/P, 161, says nothing of Kawkab’s fate after its destruction by al-Nàsir's fathsr al- 
Mu‘azzam in 1220, merely that it was never restored. Had Kawkab been included in TheoEald's 
truce of 1240 with al-Nagir? The preceptor of the Hospital was killed in the Khwarizmian attack on 
Jerusalem in August 1244 Chronica de Mailros, 159. 

55$ CM, 1v, 289. ‘quem non cessavimus pro liberatione Terrae Sanctae pro viribus expugnare ' 
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theless implies a recognition that the prince of Kerak was a major obstacle to 
any territorial settlement in Palestine. On balance he seems to have preferred to 
ally with Ayyüb, who on his deathbed in 1250 was to exonerate al-Nasir for 
having been led astray by Isma'il and al-Jawwad.'” Al-Nasir in fact committed 
himself irrevocably to the sultan’s enemies—as also to an agreement granting 
the Franks full and exclusive possession of Jerusalem—only when the exposure 
of Ayyüb's treachery and the prospect of the Khwarizmian invasion left him no 
choice.” Until that point he, more than anyone else, had been responsible for 
the constantly shifting diplomatic balance. All the Franks could hope to do was 
to meet this fluid situation with some measure of flexibility. What evidence we 
have suggests that the Templars displayed more of that flexibility than their 
opponents in their readiness to seek the best deal they could. It was their tragedy 
that there was no deal to be had. 


19 Al-Nuwayri, 363: see the printed text in ‘Le testament d'al-Malik as-Salih Ayyüb', ed. 
Cl, Cahen and I. Chabbouh, BEOIFD, xxix, 1977, text 101, tr. 108. 

200 Frederick II's claim that al-Nàgir (who was not present m person, however, at La Forbie) went 
over to the Egyptians during the engagement (CM, 1v, 303 = HDFS, vlt, 256-7) is without 
deen Al-Nasir’s general Zahir al-Din Sunqur was among the prisoners taken to Cairo Sibt, 
494/746. 


WAQFS AND SUFI MONASTERIES IN THE 
OTTOMAN POLICY OF COLONIZATION: 
SULTAN SELIM I'S WAQF OF 1516 IN FAVOUR OF 
DAYR AL-ASAD! 


By AHARON LayISH 
(PLATES I-IV) 


*... to the Shaykh, the imdm, the lion, the hero ... at the report of 
whose exploits the ears rejoice .. . and whose miraculous deeds deserve 
to be recorded in golden ink by day and by night ...’ Selim the First 
*... the descendants of the lion are all lion cubs...’ 

Al-Birini 


Introduction 

A folktale? current among the inhabitants of Dayr al-Asad, a litile village in 
Western Galilee on the Acre-Safad road, reports that in the early sixteenth 
century a Sufi shaykh named al-Asad was once travelling towards Safad, when 
he came upon some inhabitants of the Christian village of al-Bi‘na, which then 
contained a monastery (dayr) and a Crusader church, and was insulted by them; 
moreover, while he was praying by the village spring, a lion (asad) appeared and 
devoured his donkey. Nothing daunted, the shaykh put his saddle on the lion’s 
back, mounted and galloped eastward until he suddenly found himself face to 
face with the Sultan Selim I (or according to others, Süleyman ‘ Qaniini’). The 
sultan, to indemnify him for the insults of the Christians and in recognition of 
his courage and resourcefulness, permitted him to settle at Dayr al-Bi‘na. Some 
say that the shaykh returned to the village on the lion’s back after the sultan had 
expelled the Christians. Thereupon, so the story continues, Christian Dayr al- 
Bi‘na became Muslim Dayr al-Asad. The Christian population established a 
new settlement, called al-Bi‘na, about half a kilometre south of Dayr al-Asad. 
There is today at al-Bi‘na a small Christian minority, which in the opinion of the 
people of Dayr al-Asad originates from Dayr al-Bi‘na. 

The taming of lions is a motif known from other times and places—also in 
this region—and there is thus a natural inclination to treat the whole story as 
just a charming folktale without historical significance. However, the circum- 
stances of the Islamization of Dayr al-Bi‘na receive confirmation from an 
unexpected source. 

When the Sultan Selim had consolidated his rule at home and was enjoying a 
short respite from his troubles in the east, he turned his attention to the Sunni 
Arab world in the south. On 24 August 1516, he defeated the Mamlük Sultan 
Qansüh al-Ghüri at Marj Dabiq, north of Aleppo. Aleppo and Damascus 
opened their gates to him without a fight (late September 1516). This great 
Ottoman victory marked the beginning of a religious and political re-orien- 


! This article is based on a lecture given at the Van Leer Institute, Jerusalem, on 13 November, 
1983, on a study day marking the first anniversary of the death of Professor Gabriel Baer 

?'The story which prompted this research was told to my colleague, Dr. Amihoud Israely, by an 
inhabitant of the village; it is reproduced in his book, Big'at Beit Ha-Kerem ve-Yishuveha—Gisha 
Hevht, Haifa, 1979, 23. It also figures, with slight variations, in notes taken by my colleague, 
Professor Hava Lazarus-Yafeh; I thank her for placing them at my disposal and for the help she 
gave me subsequently. My colleagues, Professors Amnon Cohen and Michael Winter, read the 
manuscript and made valuable comments, for which I am very grateful. Needless to say that Lalone 
am responsible for any mistakes that may have remained. 
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tation.? Selim stayed in Damascus for about two months (until December 1516) 
before moving on to Egypt for the decisive battle with the Mamlüks at 
Ridàniyya near Cairo (22 January, 1517).* While still in Damascus, grappling 
with logistic problems, he took time off to establish, before the Qadi of 
Damascus, a wagf in favour of an obscure Sufi shaykh in an out of the way 
place. 


I. The wagfiyya—its contents and the question of its authenticity 

The wagfiyya is a document of considerable length (about 3,000 words). Its 
main content is as follows: The Sultàn Selim, immediately after taking the 
coastal cities from the Mamlüks and after Allàh had saved him from the faction 
of Satan and the infidels—this seems to refer to the expulsion of the Christians 
from Dayr al-Bi'na ?— dedicated the whole of the monastery of Dayr al-Bi‘na 
(including a courtyard, residential buildings, places of retreat and cisterns), as 
well as some land, olive groves and vineyards, to the mosque of the monastery 
and to the Süfi shaykh Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Asadi, a man of many parts. After the 
latter's death, the entitlement was to pass to his male agnatic descendants, to the 
exclusion of females, until the end of all generations and, when there were no 
more of them, to the monastery and the mosque. The administration of the wagf 
and the office of imam were likewise to go to the shaykh, and after his death to 
the most qualified of his male descendants. Selim stipulated that the shaykh and 
those of his male descendants who would be living at the monastery should read 
chapters of the Qur'an for the exaltation of the souls of the dedicator and his 
parents. The wagfiyya was authenticated by the qadi. 

Certain peculiar facts may raise doubts as to the authenticity of the 
document. The appellation ‘Selim Khan,’ commonly used by the biographers 
of the period, is here enlarged by the interposition of the word ‘ al-Awwal’, 
‘the First’, which, indeed, has been crossed out (1. 5). This is of course an 
anachronism. As far as is known, the appellation ‘ Selim I’ only came into use 
after the eleventh Ottoman su/tan had been proclaimed Seltm II in 1566, i.e. 
46 years after the death of Selim I (1520).’? Moreover, the names of all the 
signatories of the wagfiyya—the Qàdi of Damascus, the Ottoman Qadi, the 
Scribe and the witnesses—seem to have been written with the same ink, the same 
pen and by the same person. 

I possess two texts of that wagfiyya, probably copied from the same original, 
one in 1949 or in early 1950, the other in 1957. There are differences between the 
two texts that are slight and may be due to difficulties in deciphering certain 
words of the original document. But there are also substantial differences: the 
first text omits a part of the definition of the boundaries of the wagf that appears 
in the second text. It is difficult to estimate the degree of good faith in that 
omission. The doubt increases in view of the fact that this wagfiyya was not 
produced in land settlement proceedings. And lastly, according to the first text, 
the wagfiyya was drawn up before the Qadi of Damascus, and according to the 
second text, before the Qadi of Aleppo. Such a discrepancy obviously calls for 
an explanation. 


3J. H. Kramers, art * Selim I’, Encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden and London, 1913 ff, 217; 
Muhammad Kurd ‘All, Khitat al-sham, part IT, Damascus, 1925, 317-19. 

* Kramers, ‘Selim I’, 215, Shams al-Din Muhammad Ibn Tülün, Mufakahat al-khullan fi 
hawdadith al-zamán, ed. Muhammad Mustafa, part II: 922-926 [#7], Cairo, 1964, 24. 

5 The infidels referred to may be the Mamlüks, in which case political antagonism would have 
been expressed in religious terms I thank my teacher and colleague, Professor David Ayalon, for 
confirming the possibility of this interpretation. 

é See, e.g , Ibn Tiliin, part II, 23, 25 

7J H. Kramers, art. ‘Selim H’, Encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden and London, 1913 ff., 277. 
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In spite of all these question marks, the wagfiyya is not a forgery. To be sure, 
it is not the original wagfiyya of 1516 but a copy of it with certain additions and 
alterations. The document in my possession is written in Arabic and authenti- 
cated by the local Qadi of Damascus. This authentication was in turn 
authenticated by a judge appointed by the Ottoman government. The local gad 
notes that the endowment deed has been produced to him, whence it may be 
inferred that the wagfiyya was prepared out of court, apparently in Arabic. ê 
The text in my possession was probably first copied upon the instructions of the 
qadi of the Sharr'a Court of Acre; a copy of a judgement by him relating to the 
wadf, of 1254/1838, is likewise in my hands. This judgement, which was lost for 
some time, was recently found in the knitting box of the wife of a mutawalli of 
the wagf of Dayr al-Asad.’ The text of the wagfiyya in my possession begins with 
the words ‘ The contents of this wagfiyya are . ..,' which may indicate that this 
wagfiyya is a copy of tbe original? 

The subject of the proceeding in 1838 was a dispute between beneficiaries of 
the wagf, descendants of the Shaykh al-Asad. Shaykh *Umar al-Asadi and 
others contended in court that some of their cousins were trespassing on the 
land and olive grove of the wagf that had been dedicated to the descendants of 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad, thus violating the stipulations of the dedicator; 
they asked the court to enable all the legal beneficiaries to receive their share. 
The qádi asked to see the endowment deed so that he might study its provisions. 
The judgement says that the wagfiyya was produced to him. In my opinion, the 
document produced to him was a copy, authenticated by the og who had 
issued it, of the original wagfiyya, and a copy of that copy is the one in my 
possession. 

A summary of the wagfiyya in the judgement of the Qadri of Acre indeed 
indicates that he was in possession of the full text. He notes that according to 
the terms of the wagfiyya, the nàzir is responsible for the collection of the 
income of the land and the olive trees of the wagf and that it is primarily to be 
spent on the maintenance of the mosque at Dayr al-Bi'na; the surplus is to be 
appropriated, as a charity, to Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad and subsequently to 
his descendants in equal shares on a per capita basis—since the dedicator did 
not say [in the wagfiyya]: * The higher degree excludes the lower’ (al-tabaqa al- 
‘ulya tahjub al-sufta). In other words, descendants of a lower degree (grand- 
children and great-grandchildren) are to enter the cycle of beneficiaries on the 
principle of representation—contrary to the Muslim system of succession—and 
be thereupon entitled to shares equal to those of descendants of the first degree 
(children). It should be noted that the imam of the mosque and zāwiya of Dayr 
al-Asad and the mutawalli of the wagf have maintained and certified in a 
communication to the Ministry of Religious Affairs that according to the 
dispositions of the dedicator the income of the waat is to be distributed as stated 
above.!! The sharing of entitlement per capita is rather unusual in the Hanafi 
school but very common in the Maliki.'? The Qadi of Acre decided that the 
‘age-old’ practice with regard to the sharing of the entitlement of the wagf of 


* cf, Kurd “Ali, part II, 229, 231. 

? H. Kena'an, ‘ Ha-Wagf mi-Yemei ha-Sultan Selim ha-Qoder ', Ha-Aretz, 24 November, 1960. 
See Judgement of the Shari'a Court of Acre of 1838 (Appendix B). 

cf R Vesely, ‘ Trois certificats délivrés pour les fondations pieuses en Égypte au xvi siécle’, 
Oriens, 21-2, 1971, 286 [8], 293. But see ibid., 296 [2]. 

!! Muslim Division of the Ministry of Religious Affairs, File HM/4/3 No. 437 of 11 March, 
1949, No. 596 of 27 June, 1957. 

ZA. Layish, * The Maliki family wagf according to wills and wagfiyyat’, BSOAS, xLV1, 1, 1983, 
23-5 and the reference in n. 126; cf. K. L. Brown, ‘ Notes on the significance of wagf in a Tunisian 
Zàwiya', in G Baer and G. Gilbar (ed.), Social and economic aspects of the Muslim wagf 
(forthcoming). y 
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Dayr al-Asad was contrary to the dedicator’s stipulation, which was tan- 
tamount to ‘a text of the shar‘ legislator,’ and he ordered that that stipulation 
be complied with. He also ordered the defendants who had trespassed on the 
waqf to pay rent on the planted land and appointed a son of one of the názirs to 
serve by the side of his father—this too in accordance with the terms of the 
wadgfiyya. 

It seems that the Shari‘a Court of Acre has recently accepted the validity of 
the wagfiyya when appointing several inhabitants of Dayr al-Asad as mutawallis 
of the Dayr al-Asad wagf. The District Court of Haifa likewise held, in reliance 
on the judgement of the Shari‘a Court of Acre of 1838, that the existence of the 
wagf had been proved. The Land Settlement Officer had dismissed an appli- 
cation by the mutawallis for registration in the name of the wagf of a plot of land 
of approximately 62 dunams on which quarries had been operated since 1949, 
and had ordered its registration in the name of the State as land of the miri 
category. The mutawallis had petitioned the Supreme Court, which permitted 
the submission of a copy of the judgement of the Shari‘a Court of Acre of 1838 
as evidence of the existence of the wagfiyya of 1516. It held that there was no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of that ancient document and that, together 
with the testimony of inhabitants of Dayr al-Asad, it was sufficient to prove the 
establishment of the wagf centuries before. At the same time, the court was 
unable to determine with certainty the identity of the dedicator: whether it was 
the Sultàn Selim, as the mutawallis asserted, or perhaps Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Asad himself, as the Land Settlement Officer assumed. The court expressed 
astonishment at the fact that the wagfiyya had not been produced to it and 
rejected the allegation of the mutawallis that the document was not in their 
possession because their representative had quoted passages from it purporting 
to confirm his assertion that the quarries were in the area of the wagf.? The 
court surmised that the document had not been produced to any authority 
because it apparently did not support the mutawallis’ claim to the quarries, and 
it decided that even though the existence of the wagf had been properly proved, 
this was not evidence that the quarries belonged to the waat 

Circumstantial evidence of its genuineness can be found also in the wagfiyya 
itself. The date of its registration, 20 Dhü al-Qa'da 922/17 December 1516, 
tallies with the time of Sultan Selim’s short stay in Damascus. The anachronism 
in the wagfiyya may be due to the fact that it was copied in the middle of the 
twentieth century, when the founder of the wagf was known as Selim I. The 
copyist noticed his slip and hastened to cross out the expression ‘ the First’. 

Among Selim's epithets in the preamble to the wagfiyya appears the title 
Khddim al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn, servant of the holy cities Mecca and 
Medina. Some say that this title was only conferred on him about a year after 
the conquest of Egypt; after consolidating his rule there, he received the oath of 
allegiance of the Sharif of Mecca and sent a kajj caravan from Damascus. 
However, there is express evidence that Selim assumed that title from the 
Mamlük Sultan Qansüh al-Ghüri—for he, and not the ‘Abbasid Caliph, bore 
it—upon Qansüh's death after the battle of Marj Dabiq; he is described by that 


P In 1957, the mutawallt of the wagf wrote to the Minister of Religious Affairs that he had in his 
possession a wagfiyya proving that a certain quarry site, the subject of a dispute with the Land 
Settlement Officer, was part of the wagf. Muslim Division File HM/4/3 No 596 of 27 June, 1957 
(letter.from mutawaili to Minister of 26 June, 1957), No 607 of 28 June, 1957 (letter from Qadi of 
Acre, of 21 May, 1957); No. 609 of 28 June, 1957 (letter from Bülus Bülus, of 22 May, 1957). Cf. 
U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine 1552-1615, Oxford, 1960, 177-9 

14 Civil Appeal No. 102/60 Jábir Muhammad Husayn al-Asadi and two others, as mutawallis of 
the wagf of Shaykh Muhammad al-Asadi, v State of Israel, Piskei Din (Judgements of the Supreme 
Court), xvi (5721/22—1961), 123-32 
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title in January 1517, before the conquest of Egypt on the 22nd of that month, in 
the Friday khutba. Ibn Tülün likewise reports that on Friday, 7 Ramadan/ 
3 October 1516, 1.e. shortly after the surrender of Damascus and before the 
campaign for the conquest of Egypt, when Selim attended prayers at the 
Umayyad Mosque, the khatib addressed him—along with his other honorific 
titles—as Sultan [al-Haramayn al-Shari]fayn.? 

Circumstantial evidence that the wagfiyya refers to Selim I rather than, as 
the biographer al-Būrīnī and, in his wake, al-Muhibbi wrongly assumed, to 
Süleymàn the Magnificent, is the closeness in time of the founding of the waqfto 
events connected with Selim. The wagfis said to have been founded immediately 
after the conquest of the coastal cities. These cities were taken from the 
Mamluks by Selim and not by Süleyman. The fact that the locality mentioned in 
the wagfiyya is called there Dayr al-Bi‘na although the place has for centuries 
been known as Dayr al-Asad further corroborates the authenticity of the 
document. Additional support for the assumption that the document before us 
is a copy of the original wagfiyya may perhaps be found in the certifications of 
the three gadis of Damascus. The first gadi certifies, in the first person, the 
validity of the wagfiyya. Then there is a switch to the third person: ‘ [This was] 
written by ... the qádi at the House of Worship [mosque] of Damascus, may 
Allah forgive him every offence.''* If the words emphasized [by me] are to 
indicate that the gadi has meanwhile died, then they are an addition made by 
the first copyist of the wagfiyya in Damascus to distinguish that gádi from the 
third gádi. The certification of the local Qadi of Damascus is certified 
simultaneously by the gadi appointed by the Turkish authorities. The third gàádr, 
who was asked for a certified copy of the wagfiyya, certifies the validity of the 
wagfiyya and adds after his name the words ‘ the then (yawma'idhin) Qadi of 
Damascus.’ ? The word ‘ then’ is meant to distinguish that gai from the first 
qàádi. As the signature of the third qadi is also not the real one, the inescapable 
conclusion is that the document in my possession is a copy of a certified copy of 
the original document?! The identity of the copyist of the wagfiyya became 
known to me during a visit to Dayr al-Asad. Following a request by the imam 
for assistance in financing religious services, the Director of the Muslim 
Division of the Ministry of Religious Affairs asked for and received a copy of 
the wagfiyya.? That copy bears the date-stamp of the ministry of the 3 Tishri 

710/1950. The attribution of the certification of the wagfiyya to the Qadi of 
Aleppo—in accordance with the 1957 version—is apparently erroneous, for 
afterwards it is said that the wagfiyya was certified by the gádi appointed by the 
state authorities in Damascus.? 

5 Kramers, ‘ Selim 1', 215, Th W Arnold, The Caliphate, London, 1965, 144-5 and the source 
indicated in n. 12, Kurd ‘All, part II, 222; Ibn Tülün, part I, 32-3. Cf Butrus Abu-Manneh, ‘A 
note on the keys of the Ka‘ba ’, Islamic Quarterly, xvi, 3-4, 1974, p 73, n. I. 

lé Al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Birini, Tram al-a' yàn min abng al-zamáün, part 1, ed. Salah al- 
Din al-Munayid, Damascus, 1959, 179; Muhammad al-Muhibbi, Ta'rikh khulasat al-athar fi a‘ yán 
al-garn al-hddt ‘ashar, [Cairo], al-Matba'a al-Wahhabiyya, 1284/1867, 177 

U See Selim I's wagfiyya of 1516 (Appendix A), n 148. 

9 *ufiya ‘anhu ‘he has been forgiven ', a usual expression of modesty; see, e.g., the judgement of 
1838 (Appendix B), I. 4, and the judgement of 1856 (pls. II, III) 

9 This ıs not certain. Ghafara allah lahu ıs a usual expression of modesty and humility also in 
relation to living persons Cf. R Y. Ebied and M. J L. Young (ed and tr ), Some legal documents of 
the Ottoman period, Leiden, 1976, 6, 34; the wagfiyya of Dän Adib Sa'id Muhammad Jabr, 
of 1371/1952, sitll of the Sharra Court of Jaffa. The wagfiyya was published in G. Baer and 
A. Layish, Waqf ba-Hevra ha-‘Aravit ha-Modermt, Akademon, Jerusalem, 1971, 27. 

20 cf. * Adlan’ in Judgement of the Shari‘a Court of Acre of 1838 (Appendix B), l. 3. 

?! At my visit to Dayr al-Asad on 20 March, 1984, Ibrahim al-Asadi hinted that the original of 
the wagfiyya—in dilapidated condition—was ın the village 

2 Muslim Division, File HM 4/3 No. 437 of 11 March, 1949; File HM 21/787 of 9 September, 


1949. 
B See Selim Ce wagfiyya of 1516 (Appendix A), n. 149. 
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The judgement of the Qadi of Acre of 1838, which is in my possession, adds 
to his title the expression ` the present’ (hdlan),” i.e. the gàdi officiating at the 
date of the judgement. Then comes the formula ‘he has been forgiven’ (‘ufiya 
‘anhu), but this time there can be no doubt that we have to do with an 
expression of humility.? At any rate, this document too is not the original but a 
copy, as attested by the fact that the signatures of the gàdr, the scribe and the 
witnesses are written with the same pen and ink and by the same person. 


IL. The reasons for the establishment of the waat 

In what context must we view the establishment of the wagf and why did 
Selim make the dedication precisely at Dayr al-Bi‘na? He seems to have been 
prompted by the wish to enlist the religious sanction for political ends. 

The establishment of a wagfis in itself an act of piety for its own sake, an act 
of righteousness (birr) and a work pleasing to God (qurba), especially as the 
proceeds of the wagf are intended for the welfare of the people in a Muslim 
country, where state-operated welfare institutions are lacking.” Selim undoubt- 
edly had sincere religious feelings. In his youth, he had received religious 
instruction from a well-known mawlà whom he rewarded later, after ascending 
the throne, by making him Qadi of Aleppo. He built a medrese near Hagia 
Sophia in Istanbul and showed great sympathy for the Siifis. There is evidence 
that he befriended Süfis in Istanbul and appointed some to important religious 
and governmental posts. A well-known ‘dlim who had adopted the Soft tariga 
was appointed as his imam even before his accession; when he had become 
sultàn, he appointed him as his teacher, paid him 100 dirhams a day and 
assigned many villages to him, apparently for tax-farming purposes (iltizam).”’ 
Selim's lively concern for Süfism is attested also by his profound regard for the 
tomb of its most outstanding representative, Ibn al-‘Arabi of Spain, who had 
died in Damascus in 638/1240. During his short stay in Damascus in 1516, while 
still busy with preparations for war, he gave orders to refurbish Ibn al-'Arabr's 
tomb and build a sumptuous Safi mosque-cum-monastery in the al-Sdlihiyya 
quarter, and established a well-endowed wagf for the maintenance of services at 
the mosque. After the Ottoman conquest, Ibn al-'Arabi became a kind of 
official saint. There is also evidence that Selim befriended Sufis in Aleppo and 
Damascus, visited the tombs of other Sufi holy men and lavished charity upon 
the poor.” The Süfis enjoyed considerable prestige in that period also at the 
courts of the Mamlüks and of al-Mutawakkil, the ‘Abbasid caliph in Cairo.” 

En route to Gaza, on the heels of the retreating Mamluk forces, Selim took 
time to make a pilgrimage to the holy places in Jerusalem and Hebron, and 
before going to war against the Mamluk sultan he obtained a fatwa from a well- 
known mufti, authorizing a war against Sunni Muslims, just as he had 


4 cf. A. Saarisalo, ‘ A waqf-document from Sinai’, Studia Orientala (Helsingforsiae), vt, 1933, 
Arabic, pp. 1, 41, English, pp. 6, 11. 

?5 See, e.g., Judgement of the Sharr'a Court of Acre of 1838 (Appendix B), 1. 4 and Judgement of 
the Shari'a Court of Safad of 1293/1876 (pls. II, III). 

%J N.D Anderson, ‘ The religious element ın wagf endowments’, Journal of the Royal Central 
Asian Society, 38, 1951, 292-9, G. Baer, ‘The waqf as a prop for the social system (sixteenth- 
twentieth centuries) "`, in Baer and Gilbar; S. D. Goten and A. Ben Shemesh, Ha-Mishpat ha- 
Muslimi bi-Medinat Yisra’el, Jerusalem, 1957, 156-7 

27 Ahmad b Mustafa Tasképrizade, Al-Shaq@ ig al-nu‘mamyya fi ‘ulam al-dawla al-uthmán- 
iyya, in the margin of Kitdb wafayát al-a rën wa-anbà' abn’ al-zaman lil-Qàdi Ibn Khaligàn, part I, 
Cairo, 1299 A.H., 598-600, 614, 635-6, 640—1, 649-50, 654—5. For iltizám cf Heyd, 141. 

?* Ibn Tulün, part II, 36, 68, 70, 72, 79, 85, 97, 124; Kurd ‘All, part II, 225-6; ibid., part VI, 
Damascus, 1347/1838, p. 138, no. 381, and p. 143; Sa'd al-Din b. Hasanjan, Tä; al-tawarikh, n 
[Istanbul, 1279 a H ], 342-3, 379-80; M Winter, ' Sheikh ‘Alı Ibn Maymün and Syrian Sufism in the 
sixteenth century’, Israel Oriental Studies, vu, 1977, 295, 307. 

3J S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford, paperback, 1973, 76, 240 and the source 
indicated there; Ibn Tüulün, part II, 14-15; Kurd ‘Ali, part II, 222. 
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previously obtained a fatwa for a war against the Safavids. A Venetian historian 
says that he was a cruel, bellicose ruler, who feared no one but the Seyh ül- 
Islam. Even before the conquest of Egypt, Selim showed extreme concern for 
the holy places in Mecca; this helped him to secure the allegiance of the Sharif of 
Mecca after that conquest. His name was mentioned in the Friday khutba at the 
great mosques of the holy cities, with all the religious-political implications 
involved, as it has been at the mosques of Cairo after the battle of Ridaniyya. 
The kajj caravan which set out from Damascus in December 1517 was the first 
that brought a cover for the Ka‘ba as a gift from an Ottoman sultan. As a result 
of all this, the title Khadim al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn took on real significance, 
which greatly enhanced Selim’s prestige throughout the Muslim world at a time 
when the institution of the caliphate was declining. He also tried— without 
much success—to win the Caliph al-Mutawakkil over to his side and use him for 
political purposes, apparently because of what little religious-symbolical 
authority he still possessed.?? 

Why did Dayr al-Bi‘na, a small and apparently quite unimportant locality, 
attract the sultdn’s attention? In the Crusader period, it was called Dayr al-Bi‘na 
by the Arabs and Saint Georges Lebeyne by the Crusaders. According to 
Prawer, ‘Lebeyne’ is a corruption of ‘al-Bi‘na’ and ‘Saint Georges’ a 
corruption of sajara ‘groves’, in which the region in fact abounds. The 
wagqfiyya refers to the monastery of the village of al-Bi‘na, which is situated in 
al-Saghür, a subdivision of the Safad district. In the centre of the village, 
remnants of a fortified church, with towers and loopholed corner turrets, have 
been uncovered. In the Crusader period, this locality was of prime strategic 
importance since it dominated the route from the seaport of Acre to the fortress 
of Safad. There is evidence from that period that this position was a target of 
military raids. The Beyt Ha-Kerem valley was of importance also because of its 
fertility.?! 

Baybars made Safad, the largest town in Galilee, the centre of the 
administration of the region because of its Crusader citadel. It provided 
administrative and religious services to the entire rural area surrounding it. Its 
remoteness from the sea lent importance to the road connecting it with Acre. 
The Safad district was a sub-division of al-Sham, and the Damascus-Safad axis 
was thus important for obvious reasons. Baybars encouraged Muslims from 
Damascus to settle in Safad.? Safad's strategic importance may perhaps be 
gathered from the fact that, according to Ibn Tülün, ‘the inhabitants of the 
citadel sent its keys to Hünkar [Selim]’ a short time after the surrender of 
Damascus. Selim placed the Safad district under the Governor of Damascus. À 
further indication of Safad's importance may be that when Selim was busy with 
the conquest of Egypt and rumours spread that the Ottoman army had been 
defeated and Selim captured, a revolt broke out in the city and the Ottoman 
governor had to entrench himself in the citadel until the storm blew over.” 


99 Sa‘d al-Din, rt, 349-51; Kramers, ‘ Selim I’, 215-17; Arnold, 139-41 (and Ibn Iyas, as cited in 
n. 2. 148-9, 152-3, Kurd ‘All, part II, 231, 319. 

! Y, Prawer, Toledot Mamlekhet ka-Tzalbanim be-Eretz Yisra'el, n Mas'ey ha-Tzlav veha- 
Mamlakha ha-Sheniya, Jerusalem, 1971, p 35, p 489, n 25, p 491; Israely, 21-2, 31-2 and the 
sources indicated there. For details of the remnants of the Crusader castle and church see 
G Foerster, *Zihuy shel Seridim Tzalbamyim Nishkahim be-Dayr al-Asad sheba-Galil ha- 
Merkazi’, Teva va-Aretz, x1, 1969, 230-1, The survey of Western Palestine, 1, Sheets I-VI, London, 
1881, 168. For a sketch of the Crusader castle see Rockefeller Museum, File 45, Deir al-Asad, 
Report No 3837, by N. Makhouly of 10 December, 1946. I wish to thank Mr. Ronnie Reich, of the 
Antiquities Department, Rockefeller Museum, for the valuable help extended to me 

* Y, Dron, ‘Penei ha-Tequfa’ Eretz Yisra’el ba-Medina ha-Mamlukit’, in A Cohen (ed ), 
Shilton ha-Mamlukim veha-Othmanim (1260-1804), vit, Jerusalem, 1981, 51 
3 Ibn Tülün, part II, 33, 41, Kurd ‘Ali, part II, 227. 
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It should also be noted that Selim’s conquests in the East made a deep 
impression on the Christian world. There is evidence that Pope Leo X tried to 
enlist France and England against the Ottomans, and though Selim contrived to 
neutralize his adversaries by political and economic means,” he must have been 
aware of their anxieties. Against this background we may have to understand 
Selim’s remark in the wagfiyya that he is establishing the wagf ‘ immediately 
after the conquest of the coastal cities '. He seems to have wished to note that he 
was concerned about the renewal of European aggressiveness; this concern is 
illustrated by the fact that while Jerusalem, Gaza, Safad and al-Kerak were 
under the command of the Governor of Damascus, Janberdi al-Ghazzali, who 
had defected from the Mamluk to the Ottoman camp, Homs, Tripoli and other 
coastal cities were under Turkish command, apparently because this, by the 
nature of things, seemed safer in the event of a European attack on the coastal 
cities. In fact, such an attack was not long in coming. In 926/1519, Venetians (or 
Portuguese) carried out a raid on Beirut, where they stayed for three days until 
they were ejected by the Ottomans.’ 

It seems that the settling of the Sufi shaykh at Dayr al-Bi‘na on the initiative 
or with the assistance of the su/tán must be understood as part of a drive for the 
colonization and Islamization of recently conquered areas sensitive in regard to 
security (the inhabitants of Dayr al-Asad believe that the reason for the 
establishment of the Süfi settlement and the wagf was that the population of the 
area had a reputation for rebelliousness). Express evidence of such a drive with 
respect to Dayr al-Bi'na is provided by the biographer al-Bürini (d. 1615); his 
account was copied, with some additions, by al-Muhibbi. Here are its main 
points: Shaykh Asad al-Biga' studied Süfism in Damascus; from there he 
moved to the Safad district to settle in a monastery at the foot of a mountain 
near the village of al-Bi'na; the place had formerly been known as Dayr al- 
Khidr,ó and Christians had been living there; the Sultan Süleymaàn had 
removed them from there and commanded al-Asad to settle there with his 
children and Süfi devotees, and indeed he ‘ obeyed the sublime command ’, 
living at the said monastery until his death in 977/1569.? In other words: instead 
of the Christian settlement at Dayr al-Bi'na, the sultàn wished to establish a 
Muslim settlement based on Shaykh Asad, his family and, more important, a 
nucleus of Süfi followers of the shaykh, apparently in the expectation that his 
great fame would attract further settlers. It is significant in this context that 
under the terms of the wagfiyya Shaykh Asad was to serve as imam of the 
mosque which, in the circumstances of the case, might be regarded as a Süfi 
zawiya (the záwiya established in Safad by his son Ahmad was likewise called 
jami‘); he was, moreover, to serve as mutawalli and nàzir of the wagf, that is to 
say that in addition to his function as a spiritual leader he was also in charge of 
the economic administration of the settlement. In difference to biographical 
literature, the wagfiyya has Selim rather than Süleyman initiate the settlement. 
The foregoing shows beyond doubt that the wagf was established by Selim. The 
question arises why the biographers and, in their wake, the inhabitants of Dayr 
al-Asad, substitute Sileyman for him. Both biographers focus on Asad's son, 
Ahmad. They give full details of the dates of his life and death, his education 
and his movements, while treating the story of his father's settling at Dayr al- 
Bi‘na like a matter of the distant past. This may be the reason for the mistake as 
to the identity of the sultan. 

9 Kramers, ‘ Selim I’, 216, Arnold, 149 
3 Kurd ‘AN, part II, 227, 228; Winter, ‘Alt Ibn Maymin, 290 and the sources indicated m n. 50 
% Al-Khidr is the Arabic name of Saint George (I am obliged to my colleague, Dr. Butrus Abu- 


Manneh, for pointing this out to me) 
3 Al-Birini, part 1, 178-9, al-Muhibbi, 177 
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Moreover, al-Bürini was a contemporary of the Sultan Süleyman, who too 
used the Süft zawiya and the waqf for political purposes. There is evidence that 
Süleyman, not long after the establishment of the wagf in favour of Shaykh al- 
Asad, expelled Christians from a monastery, confiscated their property and 
dedicated it to a Süfi shaykh and his descendants and followers. The similarity 
of the two cases leaves no room for doubt. The sijill of the Shari‘a Court of 
Jerusalem of the sixteenth century clearly reflects a systematic policy of 
Islamization of holy places populated by Christians. The ill-treatment of the 
Franciscans on Mt. Zion was indeed accepted practice in the late fifteenth 
century under Mamlük rule, but it intensified immediately after the Ottoman 
conquest. In 1524, the church near " David's Tomb’ was confiscated and 
converted into a mosque. À few years later, the Christians were made to help in 
building the walls of Jerusalem. Their expulsion from Mt. Zion proceeded 
gradually and systematically. At first, parts of the monastery buildings were 
annexed to " David's Tomb’ and handed over to dervishes for residential 
purposes, and finally, in 956/1549, Süleyman issued a firman ordering all monks 
and other * Franks' to move away from the vicinity of the tomb and inviting 
Siifis to occupy the dwellings of the monks; the property of the Christians was 
confiscated by the su/tàn and dedicated, as a waat, to the Son Ahmad al-Dajani 
and his descendants and followers. That shaykh, like Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Asad in his time, was regarded as ‘ the head of the gnostics ' (quib al-‘arifin) in 
his generation and ‘the paragon of mystics’ (gidwa al-salikin). The dedicator 
stipulated that the mashyakha should be conferred on the Süft shaykh, that is to 
say that he should be in charge of the zawiya. It seems that in this case too 
Ottoman policy was guided by considerations of security and Islamization. Fear 
of an attack by Christian pirates prompted the decision to repair the citadel; and 
the wish to strengthen the Muslim character of Jerusalem, while diminishing the 
Christian element, impelled the authorities to assist in the establishment of a 
Süfi zàwiya headed by a shaykh whose fame would induce dervishes to settle 
there. It is interesting to note in this connexion that the Palestinian tahrir 
registers of the sixteenth century reflect a significant rate of emigration of 
Christians from the area south of Jerusalem (Bethlehem, Bayt Jala and 
Hebron). This process, whether it began towards the end of the Mamlük period 
or resulted from the Ottoman conquest, undoubtedly gathered momentum at 
the beginning of the Ottoman period, apparently because of the presence of 
Muslim holy places in the region. 

The circumstances of the Islamization of Mt. Zion may perhaps allow 
conclusions as to the technique adopted in the Islamization of Dayr al-Bi'na. 
True, according to al-Bürini, the sultan at first expelled the Christians and 
afterwards ordered al-Asad to move into the place with his Sufi followers, but 
the wagfiyya indicates that the sequence of events was somewhat different, more 
like the technique of creeping annexation used in the case of Mt. Zion. 
According to the wagfiyya, Selim dedicated the monastery to the mosque and 
the Süfi shaykh, and the mosque had been built within the monastery to enable 
the name of Allah to be incessantly uttered (in the context of Sufi worship) 
(Il. 21, 22); this means that the mosque-cum-záwiya at Dayr al-Bi‘na already 
existed at the time the wagf was established or, more precisely, the mosque was 
built within the church-fortress (as the inhabitants of the village have it), and the 


3 A. Cohen, '"Lo Yarashta ve-Lo Gerashta "—Yehudei Yerushalayim ve-Gerush ha- 
Frantzisqanim me “ Har Zion ” °, Cathedra, 22 (January 1982), 62-3, 69-71; Heyd, 149; M. Winter, 
‘Reforma Hevratit ve-Datit ba-Sufiyut ha-Me’ukheret’, ha-Mizrah he-Hadash, xxxi, 1986 (in 
press); À. Cohen and B. Lewis, Population and revenue in towns of Palestine in the sixteenth century, 
Princeton, 1978, 32-3. 
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detailed description in the wagfiyya of the residential buildings of the 
monastery(-fortress), the retreats (Khaldwi) (originally used by the Christians) 
etc. (ll. 9 ff.) must be understood against this background. Thus, the Süfi 
settlement at Dayr al-Bi‘na came into being before the expulsion of the 
Christians and the establishment of the wagf. 

Some unexpected evidence of the correctness of this assumption is contained 
in a recently discovered document which was probably used in preparing 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad's pedigree from the Prophet Muhammad 
onwards. The author and date of that document are not stated in it, but since it 
mentions descendants of the shaykh it was clearly not composed in his time. In 
this document we read: ‘... the imam, the 'alim, the outstanding wise man, the 
Süfr... who is a model [for those going the Süfi way] .. . our sayyid and mawla 
... the Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad, who lived at Dayr al-Bi‘na in 916 [1510]’ 
(Il. 32-6).? It thus appears that Muhammad al-Asad was already in Dayr al- 
Bi'na six years before the Ottoman conquest. Of course, Selim's intervention— 
the expulsion of the Christians (‘the faction of Satan, the polytheists and 
unbelievers °’) and the conversion of their property into a waqf—was intended to 
consolidate the Soft settlement and complete the ousting of the Christians from 
the site, similarly to what happened on Mt. Zion. It should also be remembered 
that the Safad region was a famous centre of the activity of the Son orders. 
There is evidence in Ibn Tülün's chronicle (late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century) of well-known Süfis living in Safad who were followers of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, including some who made pilgrimages to his tomb in Damascus.” Selim 
stipulated in the wagfiyya that if, when there were no more descendants, it 
should prove impossible to spend the proceeds of the wagf on the monastery 
and the mosque, they should go to the Safad poor, by which he may have meant 
the Süfis, who led austere, ascetic lives. 

Great importance attaches in this connexion to the fact that Shaykh Asad 
received his Sufi training from Shaykh Muhammad Ibn 'Arràq of Damascus, 
who belonged to the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi. Ibn ‘Arraq was the son of a 
Circassian emir. After meeting in Beirut a follower of Ibn al-'Arabi, viz. the 
Moroccan Shaykh Sidi 'Ali Ibn Maymün, who propagated Süfism in Syria and 
Turkey in the sixteenth century, he developed a keen interest in mysticism and 
became an ascetic. He served as a qádi in the al-Salihiyya quarter of Damascus, 
travelled a great deal about the Muslim world and met with well-known Siifis in 
Safad and Egypt. After Ibn Maymün's death, Ibn ‘Arraq succeeded him as the 
head of a Safi order. That order, known as al-'Arraqiyya or Khawatiriyya, was 
part of the Madyaniyya order. Ibn Maymtin’s Süfism belonged to the Shadhili 
stream, which in Syria was tolerant of pluralistic streams in Süfism. Ibn 
Maymün and Ibn ‘Arraq were associated with the Hanbali school of law in 
Damascus. Both had a military record. Ibn Maymuün fought the Portuguese and 
volunteered to strengthen the fortifications of the Lebanese coastal town of 
Batrün, which in the late Middle Ages was frequently attacked by the ‘ Franks’. 
Ibn ‘Arraq, originally an army officer, defended Beirut against Christian 
pirates.*! 

Ibn ‘Arraq’s qualities probably did not escape Selim’s notice. There is 
evidence that the shaykh had great influence on him. In 1517, the gadis, ‘ulamd’ 
and ‘ righteous men ' assembled at the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus by order 
of the Nà'ib and the Ottoman Qàdi because the public was alarmed by the 
threat of some harsh measure. Three of those assembled reported that the 


? See the Genealogical Document (pl IV). 
4 Ibn Tülün, part I, 854—921 [x], Cairo, 1381/1962, 57-8, 328, 335. 
4l ibid , 320, Winter, ‘Alf Ibn Maymiin, 281, 287-97, 307, Trimingham, 89-90, 278. 
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Prophet Muhammad had appeared to them in a dream and instructed them to 
summon the people through the wd’iz of the mosque ' to pray and to implore the 
victorious Sultan Selim Khan’ [to waive the intended measure]; afterwards they 
were to go to the Shaykh Muhammad Ibn ‘Arraq in the Salihiyya quarter and 
ask him to intercede with the sultan on their behalf.” It seems indeed that Selim 
became friendly with some religious functionaries in Damascus who, as a result, 
enjoyed certain immunities. Thus, when he was once in the city, he was the guest 
of Shaykh Muhammad Badakhshi at the Umayyad Mosque. He kept silent a 
long time out of respect for the shaykh and, at the end of the meeting, asked the 
shaykh to pray for him; on another occasion, he submitted a religious-legal 
question to him. Selim was said to have been one of those who ' believe in asking 
assistance from the pure spirits of the prophets and noble entombed.’ ® 

Some of the witnesses who signed the wagfiyya bear the title sayyid, which 
may have been an honorific bestowed upon Sufi shaykhs. One witness is 
described as fakhr al-sada, perhaps because of his position in the hierarchy of 
shaykhs. 


III. The question of Shaykh al-Asad’s identity 

It is quite possible that Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad followed in the 
footsteps of his master Ibn *Arràq, i.e. that he won fame as a man of both the 
book and the sword. Selim may have known him through Ibn ‘Arraq; at any 
rate, the detailed description of his qualities in the wagfiyya suggests that Selim 
knew him well. The wagfiyya contains elements tending to support the folkloric 
conception of al-Asad's identity. It mentions a Stfi of unusual prominence: a 
saintly man close to the deity, an outstanding expert on religion, the supreme 
authority among Sufi shaykhs, a teacher and educator of Sufi novices and of 
devout and godfearing persons wishing to join the Sutff tariga, a preacher 
attracting masses of listeners; the dedicator admiringly calls him ‘the light of 
religion’. The wagfiyya also contains possible references to miracles worked by 
al-Asad, though no express mention of the taming of the lion. There are 
numerous expressions denoting great courage and strength, such as ‘lion’, 
‘hero’ and ‘ sayyid envied by the generations and the span of the outstretched 
arm [scil. powerful persons]'. Tongues are said to honour themselves by 
describing Asad and ears to delight in hearing about his exploits; his miraculous 
deed (kardma) ‘ deserves to be recorded in golden ink by day and by night’. 

Who was Shaykh al-Asad? We have reliable testimony on his descendants, 
who left their trace in chronicles and legal documents. The biographer al-Burini 
reports that the shaykh's son, Ahmad b. Asad (944/1537—1010/1601) ‘ grew up 
in the service of the Creator', moved from Dayr al-Bi'na to Safad and there 
propagated the fariga; he established a zawiya which was formerly known as 
Jami‘ al-Sadr. The other sons continued to live at Dayr al-Asad. They had a 
special wird (Sifi version of prayers), which they had learnt from their father. 
Shaykh Ahmad transmitted his saintliness and reputation as a miracle man to 
his descendants: * The descendants of the lion are all lion cubs and the ecstatic 
(sáhib hal) breeds only ecstatics.’ Allah blessed their progeny; they spread and 
multiplied and were famous for their outstanding qualities. Evidence of Asad's 
descendants is supplied by the sijill of the Shari‘a Court of Acre of 1838 in 
connexion with disputes between them over the distribution of the proceeds of 
the wagf of Dayr al-Asad. We also find an entry in the sijill of Safad of the 
second half of the nineteenth century concerning the transfer of the posts of 


4 Ibn Tülün, part II, 623. 
8 Sa'd al-Din, n, 343. Cf Winter, ‘Ali Ibn Maymün, 297, 305. 
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imam and mu adhdhin of the zawiya of the saintly Sidi Walt Allah Muhammad 
al-Asad from Shaykh Ahmad al-Asadi to his two sons.“ 

Tracing Asad’s origin is, by the nature of things, more difficult. The 
wagfiyya refers to htm as Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Asadi (1. 30), and the judgement of 
the Qadi of Acre of 1838 calls him Muhammad al-Asad (l. 16). Ai-Bürini 
provides the earliest reference to his origin: he hails from the village of 
Hammara. Al-Muhibbi adds that this village is in the al-Biqa‘ district, whence 
the name of his son: Ahmad b. Asad al-Biqaà't. Muhammad al-Asad moved 
from his village to Damascus, where he studied Süfism under Ibn *'Arraq. From 
there he went to the Safad region and settled in Dayr al-Bi‘na, as stated above. 
There is supporting evidence as to his geographical origin: one of the informants 
conerning Ahmad al-Asadi is ‘ the Imam al-Darwishiyya bi'l-Shàm ',5 and one 
of the witnesses who signed the judgement of the Qadi of Acre of 1838 is the 
Shaykh Hasan al Droa, 

Was Shaykh Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Asadi the founder of a family order bearing 
his name, a name given him for taming a lion (as reported in the folktale), or did 
he merely establish at Dayr al-Bi‘na an extension to an existing Damascene 
order, just as his son Ahmad established an extension at Safad? Certain facts 
speak for the latter possibility. The Damascene biographer and historiographer 
Ibn Kathir (d. 744/1377) mentions an eminent shaykh, ‘Abd Allah al-Yünini, 
surnamed Asad al-Sham, of the village of vumm, near Ba'lbek, who died in 617/ 
1220, i.e. some three hundred years before Selim I appeared in the region. He 
had a za@wiya at Yunin to which Süfis made pilgrimages as he was known for his 
piety and asceticism. That shaykh was both a mystic and a warrior. He is said to 
have left his zawiya to join Salah al-Din in his wars against the Crusaders, 
* missed not a single foray ' and shot stones weighing 80 rotls each from his bow. 
He was surnamed Asad al-Shàm because of ecstatic states of mind and visionary 
experiences (ahwal wa-mukashafát) indicating an ability to work miracles 
(karámat). It is reported that while he was once purifying himself in the waters 
of the Thawr[a] river near Damascus a Christian passed over the * White 
Bridge’ with a mule carrying a load of wine. The animal suddenly stumbled and 
the load fell down. The shaykh interrupted his ablutions and helped the 
Christian to put the wine back onto the mule. Moreover, he asked the Qadi of 
Kerak, who was an eyewitness of the incident, to lend a hand, much to the 
latter's bewilderment. When the Christian finally arrived with his merchandise 
at the wine-merchant’s house in ‘Aqaba, with the qàgi in his wake, it appeared 
to everybody's surprise that the wine had turned into vinegar. The Christian 
hurried back to the shaykh and, of course, at once converted to Islam through 
him.” Both miracles, that of ‘ Asad al-Sham ' and that of Muhammad al-Asad, 
are accompanied by portents relating to Islamization. Since, moreover, the two 
shaykhs hail from the same region, it is not inconceivable that we have to do 


*  A]-Bürini, Part I, 179; al-Muhibbi, 177 According to a family tree of Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Asad, he had four sons, none of whom was called Ahmad, but a grandson by his son Mahfüz bore 
that name. This family tree 1s a copy, made by Muhammad Abu Sa'üd Asadt and Yasin Qasim 
Husayn on 19 April, 1960, of ‘ the old family tree (sayara)’ See pl I, judgement of the Shart‘a Court 
of Acre of 1838 (Appendix B),1 5, judgement of the Sharr'a Court of Safad of 1273/1856 Later, in 
1291/1874, the son who had been appointed ıimām asked to be paid for his services at the zawya, and 
the Nà'ib permitted him to collect jus remuneration out of the z@wiya wagf. He again asked for and 
obtained pay in 1293/1876 The three judgements are written on the same sheet (see pls. H, IH) lam 
indebted to Engineer B Dichter for placing that sheet at my disposal. For evidence on the 
descendants of Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad in the siyi/l of Safad of the late seventeenth century see 
Ebied and Young, 36, 38 and 41 

45 Al-Birini, part I, 178, al-Muhibbi, 177. 

46 Abū 'I-Fidà' al-Hafiz Ibn Kathir, A/l-Bida@ya wa’l-nthdya, xii (2nd ed.), Beirut, 1977, 93-4, 
Trimingham, 240. As for the name of the river, see Ibn Tülun, part I, 64, 358. 
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here with one Süfi family-order with extensions at Dayr al-Bi'na and Safad. If 
this is so, the miracle ascribed to Muhammad al-Asad may in reality be & 
metamorphosis of the one ascribed to Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Yünini. This 
surmise is supported by the assignment of Muhammad al-Asad, in the folktale 
to the Qadiri order. This assignment is corroborated by his pedigree, according 
to which his great-grandfather in the seventh degree was the founder of the 
Qadiri order, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 561/1166). Moreover, there are those 
who identify the person buried in the magàm in Dayr al-Asad with ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jilàni. The latter was a saint recognized in the Muslim world; he ha; 
numerous maqams in various places." The Qadiri order had footholds in Syria 
as early as 1300 but was not firmly established there until the fifteenth century, 
when the first Qadiri zawiya—the Da'üdiyya—was founded in Damascus.“ 
There is no indication in the sources that Muhammad al-Asad regarded himsel 
as belonging to the al-‘Arraqiyya or al-Madyaniyya order although he studied 
Süfism under Ibn *Arraq. One of the subdivisions of the Qàdiri order was calle 
al-Asadiyya. Some sources of the late fifteenth century contain information o1 
*al-Madrasa al-Asadiyya' and a khanagah called al-Asadiyya, both ia 
Damascus; the latter was built by Asad al-Din b. Shir Küh, the wali of its 
mashyakha, Najm al-Din b. al-Qurashiyya al-'Abbasi and others; Asad al-Din 
also built a ribát in Damascus. The locations of the khänaqāh and the ribát are 
not known,” nor is the degree of relevance of either to our subject. It should 
perhaps be noted, though, that the river Thawra, mentioned in connexion with 
the miracle of ‘Asad al-Sham’, flows through the al-Salihiyya quarter cf 
Damascus. Near the ‘White Bridge’ (over which Selim marched) is al- 
Khanaqah al-Ghazziyya. One of the spokesmen on its behalf in 926/1519 wes 
Ibrahim al-Biqa‘l, who may have been related to our Shaykh Asad al-Biqa‘t. ? 

There is still one unresolved problem. Selim's waqfiyya calls Ibn ‘Abd Allēh 
al-Asadi ‘ the famous lion whose noble descent is through [or: consists in his 
being] a son of their emir (amiruhum)’ (1. 30). Who is this emir? Al-Muhib>i 
distinguishes between 'al-Biqà' al-Azizi' and 'al-Biqà' al-Ba'lbakr'. The 
former, according to him, ‘was descended from the King al-‘Aziz, who was a 
son of the Sultan Salah al-Din Yüsuf b. Ayyüb and the staff of whose wila»a 
had its seat at Kerak °. Does the biographer mean to say that the Sun shaykt’s 
noble descent consisted in blood-relationship to Salah al-Din al-Ayyubt, who is 
buried in Damascus? ?! It is interesting to note that Salah al-Din and Kerak also 
figure in the story of the deeds of ‘ Asad al-Shàm °. It should further be noted 
that one of the witnesses who signed Selim's wagfiyya was Jamal al-Din Yusuf 
b. Ayyüb, entitled ‘Fakhr al-A‘yan’. This too would seem to confirm tae 
connexion with Salah al-Din. In this case as well, the solution of the problem is 
aided by a datum from an unexpected source. Muhammad al-Asad's pedigree 
indicates that his great-grandfather in the fourth degree was ‘the Shay:h 
Amiruhum ' and that ‘ Amiruhum " is an epithet of one Sayyid Muhammad (ai. 
mukanná bi-Amiruhum); this epithet may be an indication of exalted status aad 
perhaps of relationship to Salah al-Din al-Ayyübi.*? 


4 See the Family Tree of Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad (pl. I); Lazarus-Yafeh, Nares; 
Trimingham, 41, 43; Winter, ‘Ai Ibn Maymiin, 305. 

4 Trimingham, p. 21, n. 5, and p 43. 

9 ibid., Index, s v. ‘ Asadiyya ', 271, Ibn Tülün, part I, 32, Kurd ‘All, part VI, p 134, no 251, 
p 139, no. 395. 

9 Ibn Tülün, part II, 35, 75, 112-13. 

5! AI-Muhibbi, 177; Kurd ‘Ali, part VI, 157. 

3 See the Family Tree (pl. I). Muhammad Abii 'l-Sa'üd Asadi confirms that we have to do bere 
with a personal name (Amirahum) I wish to thank my colleague, Professor G. Goldenberg, for 
clarifying the linguistic structure of the name, Genealogical Document (pl. IV) 
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IV. The Sufi monastery and the waaf as instruments of the Ottoman policy of 
colonization and Islamization 

Selim I’s wagf' in Dayr al-Bi‘na in favour of a miracle-working Son shaykh 
can only be understood in the light of the role played by roving Süfi dervishes 
and their monasteries in the colonization and Islamization of conquered areas, 
especially border areas, in the Ottoman period and even earlier, from the 
eleventh century, upon the westward drive of the Seljiiqs. Sifi activity was 
closely linked with the spread of Islam and its culture in Anatolia and did not 
weaken after the collapse of the Seljüq state of Rim. The consolidation of the 
Süfi order in the fifteenth century went hand in hand with the growth and 
consolidation of the Ottoman Empire. The dervish-mystics contributed to the 
shaping and consolidation of militant Islam. They provided religious inspira- 
tion and sanction to the ghdzis and even took part in the fighting themselves.? 
In this respect, the Ottomans continued the policy of the Ayyübids and 
Mamlüks. There is evidence of dervishes playing an active role in the defence of 
Islam in the period of the Crusades 2 The failure of the Crusades and the 
displacement of the Crusaders from their last positions in Palestine encouraged 
the aspirations of the Süfis to establish záwiyas in Jerusalem and elsewhere. 
These aspirations fell in with the policy of Salah al-Din, who in 585/1189 
established the Khànaqah Salahiyya in Jerusalem and for that purpose had the 
palace of the Latin Patriarch there evacuated.» Instead of a cold, legalistic 
Islam, the Sufi mystics offered religious enthusiasm accompanied by ramified 
social activities, providing security to the individual, and in this way won 
support among the Christians of Anatolia and even among the non-Arab 
populations of Central Asia and North Africa. Although the ‘ulam’ were the 
backbone of the Ottoman administration, the Sufi orders rather than the 
medreses ministered to the religious needs of the people. The Süfi organizations, 
unlike the state-operated khànaqahs, were linked with popular movements and 
so showed greater powers of survival. In fact, the orders played an important 
part in religious, political and social life throughout the history of the Ottoman 
Empire.” 

Barkan’s pioneer study, based on a fifteenth-century land and population 
census, reveals the decisive role played by the dervishes and their monasteries in 
the Ottoman colonization of Anatolia and Rumelia. The dervishes provided 
settlement nuclei combining diligent, sophisticated agricultural manpower with 
religious zeal. These nuclei were set up in places essential from a security point 
of view: on strategic traffic arteries, passes and trade and caravan routes, along 
extended frontiers and in the midst of Christian populations. The monasteries, 
with all the economic and religious-cultural facilities they comprised, ensured a 
solid Ottoman presence in the places of settlement. The Ottoman regime 
induced dervishes to establish monasteries in conquered territories, already at 
the invasion stage, by various incentives: allocations of land, defrayal of the cost 
of settlement and cultivation; exemption from taxes and from the duty to supply 
grain to the army at low prices; immunity from interference by Ottoman 
officials in the affairs of the monastery. It is interesting to note that, according to 
a local tradition, Selim granted the lands of Christian Dayr al-Bi'na to Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Asad and exempted him from government taxes. He also 
granted the people of the new Muslim settlement exemption from service in the 


3 Trimingham, 9, 23-4, 67-8. 

* One of them, ‘Asad al-Shim’, was discussed above, p.72 For more evidence see 
Trimingham, 240 

55 Dron, 53; Trimingham, 17 and the sources indicated there. 

*'Trmingham, 23-4, 67-70, 232. 
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Ottoman army. Moreover, the settlement enjoyed the status of a place of refuge 
(ma' man): criminals found shelter there from pursuit by the authorities. It seems 
that the Sultan granted all these privileges to encourage Muslim settlement in a 
locality whose Christian population had recently been evacuated. 

The monasteries, besides being places of settlement, served as hostels or inns 
for travellers and wayfarers and were in charge of day-to-day security in tre 
region, including the safety of travellers on the roads. Some monastery shaykhs 
had garrison troops at their disposal and even participated themselves m 
military and police operations. The monasteries were a kind of vantage points, 
defence posts or gendarmerie stations.” 

Similarly, the settlements of fugard’ (saints) in the Sudan were instruments 
of a policy of colonization (settling of uninhabited areas), Islamization ard 
cultural integration. The fugara’ too were induced by various benefits to settle n 
border areas. The Sanüsi zawiya played a prominent part in the social, religions 
and political integration of Cyrenaica. The Bedouin integrated into the Sanisi 
order, out of which the Libyan state grew, by means of zàwiyas adapted to the 
tribal system. The Saniisi zawiyas were positioned in accordance with security, 
political and economic considerations: at oases, on trade routes, at tribal 
centres, near wells, at crossroads, on coastal highways and on Greco-Roman 
sites." 

The wagf was instrumental in carrying out the policy of colonization amd 
Islamization of the Ottoman Empire. The Ottoman authorities used it exten- 
sively to induce dervishes to settle. They were granted the entitlement of wealtry 
wagfs. The wagf financed not only religious institutions but also pub.ic 
buildings, highways, bridges and the like. It was, moreover, an important factor 
in economic life. There is evidence of Christians converting to Islam to enjoy tne 
economic and cultural advantages of the wagf. One of these advantages was the 
immunity, conferred by the religious sanction of the waqf, from expropriation 
by the authorities. The religious functionaries performing ritual functions at 
institutions maintained by a wagf—there were thousands of such wagfs in the 
Balkans—were not only colonizers but zealous missionaries of Islam. Striking 
examples of the enlistment of wagfs in the service of government policy are the 
wagfs of the members of the Kóprülü family who were grand viziers in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. The Ottoman officials who established 
wagfs throughout the empire identified themselves with the state.” 

In the Ottoman period, many wagfs were established in favour of Sif 
monasteries. Only a minority belonged to specific tarigas. In this matter too the 
Ottomans continued the tradition of the Ayyübids and the Mamlüks.9 Some 
monasteries owned much real estate and derived very high incomes from it. 
Similarly, the wagfs of orders in Cyrenaica and Tunisia comprised tens of 

5 Omer Lutfi Barkan, ‘ Les fondations pieuses comme méthode de peuplement et de colorisa- 
tion. Les derviches colonisateurs de l'époque des invasions et les couvents (saviyé),” Vak for 
Dergisi, 1, 1942 (partie française), 59-65; Suraiya Faroqhi, ‘The Tekke of Hacı Bektaş: sccial 
position and economic activities’, International Journal of Middle East Studies, vu, 2, 1976, .83, 
195-6; V. Mutaf&ieva, ` Problèmes fondamentaux de l'étude du vakf en tant que partie de la 
structure sociale et économique des Balkans sous la domination ottomane (xv*-xIX* s °, in Baer and 
Gilbar; 1 Metin Kunt, ‘The vakif as instrument of public policy: notes on the Kopnihi family 
vakifs’, in Baer and Gilbar, Barkan's above-mentioned research was a very important source of 
inspiration for the socio-historical analysis of the wagfiyya. I am indebted to my colleague, 
Dr. Miriam Hoexter, for drawing my attention to that article. Interview with Muhammad Abū 
*1-Sa‘td al-Asadi on Ist January, 1984, and with Ibrahim al-Asadi on 20 March, 1984 

5 R S. O’Fahey, ‘ Endowment, privilege and estate in the central and eastern Sudan ’, in Baer 
and Gilbar, E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, Oxford, 1949, 70-1, 78, 84; Ni-ola 
A Ziadeh, Sanüsiyah: a study of a Revivalist movement in Islam, Leiden, 1968, 114-15 

9 Barkan, 63-4; Mutaféieva; Kunt; Faroqhi, 193, 206. 


ids Baer, Trimingham, 7, 18, 169; W. Heffening, art. ' Wakf', Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1v, 1932, 
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thousands of hectares of land, as well as other property.“ There is evidence 
from the early sixteenth century of Ottoman sultans being aware of the 
importance of wagfs, monasteries and dervishes as instruments of government. 
The Sultan Bayezid II, the father of Selim I, honoured Haci Bektaş and added 
him to the list of the beneficiaries of his wagfs. He also visited the saint's türbe 
and spread a precious cover over its cupola.” In 923/1517, a decree was issued 
by the Na’ib, the Ottoman Qadi and the Defterdàr of Damascus requiring the 
submission of financial reports on the activities of waqfs in favour of medreses, 
türbes and khanagahs for the previous year; this decree caused alarm among the 
administrators of the waqfs. We thus see that the establishment of wagfs in 
favour of monasteries was a common phenomenon in Damascus in the days of 
Selim.9 

There is evidence of wagfs being created for the express purpose of building 
fortresses, as well as khans and intermediate stations, to ensure the safety of 
Mecca pilgrims. In the second half of the seventeenth century, one of the grand 
viziers of the house of Kóprülü established by means of a wagf an impressive 
array of institutions, including fortresses designed to protect caravans of traders 
and pilgrims against Bedouin raids. The wagf was supposed to finance the 
maintenance of the fortresses and their garrison out of its income. 

Because of the importance of the security services rendered by the 
monasteries to the Ottoman regime, the status of the shaykh of the monastery, 
who had originally been autonomous, gradually changed into that of a 
government official. The Ottoman sultdns also sought to strengthen the 
authority of local leaders active in the colonization of Rumelia by granting them 
the entitlement of wagfs.* Süfi settlements protected by wagfs, of which Shaykh 
al-Asadi's settlement at Dayr al-Bi'na was an instance, were thus part of a 
systematic policy of the Ottoman regime, intended to achieve political and 
security aims. 


V. Süfi settlement nuclei and descendants of the founders 

Ottoman colonization policy was aimed at the establishment, in 
monasteries, of dervish settlements whose nucleus was a Süfi shaykh and his 
family. The income of the wagfs set up in favour of the monasteries was 
earmarked for the shaykh and his male agnatic descendants until the end of all 
generations. It is with good reason, therefore, that the founders of the 
monasteries are regarded as the founders of the new settlements.$ The nucleus 
of Dayr al-Asad is Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad and his family. The shaykh's 
pedigree shows graphically how four fertile branches of male agnatic 
descendants issued from his four sons. In 1957, there were 800 ‘ Asadi souls’. At 
the time of my visit to the village, in 1984, they numbered about three times as 
many; they were about half the population of the village, with offshoots in other 
localities from Acre to Safad. The other clans in the village are descended from 
strangers who found refuge there at various times, enjoying the protection of the 
Süfi shaykh's family. Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad's descendants enjoy the 
proceeds of, and administer the wagf to this day. This is attested by entries in the 


é Faroqhi, 194, 206-7, Evans-Pritchard, 74-8, Ziadeh, 115, 117, Brown 

€ Faroqhi, 184 See also 1bid., 185, 206. 

9 Ibn Tülun, part II, 65, 73. The establishment of wag/s in favour of zdwiyas 1s a tradition 
continuing well into the twentieth century See Sharra Court of Jaffa, Syillat al-Hujuj, vol. 223, 
p. 14, no. 435 of 23 June, 1942 (a Naqshabandi záwiya in Jerusalem); Shari‘a Court of Acre, 
Wagfiyyat al-Shadhili, Acre, of 1312/1894, Judgement of 12 December, 1936, and Tarshiha, File 
no. 12/1280, Judgement of 28 July, 1930. 

Barkan, 63, 65; Kunt Cf. Evans-Pritchard, 77 

55 Barkan, 60, 62, 63. 
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sijills of the Shari'a Courts. When the Muslim Division of the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs wished to collect the income of the wagf property in the 
village, the mutawallis maintained that it was a family wagf and that its proceeds 
must be distributed among the male descendants in accordance with the terms 
of the wagfiyya.® 

The inhabitants of the village of Haci Bektas, which is named after its 
founder, are descended from a common ancestor. They administer the tekké 
and are in control of its property. A survey of the wagfs of Istanbul of the 
middle of the sixteenth century mentions a wagf in favour of the descendants of 
Haci Bektas. In the sixteenth century and later, that family was allotted 
contributions and other income not connected with the tekké on condition that 
it open a záwiya and serve wayfarers. The Mevlevi dergah in Konya and some 
smaller tekkés were likewise administered, and their property controlled, by the 
family of the founder.” ‘Family’ orders formed by a Süfr shaykh and his 
descendants are a recognized feature in the Muslim world. A notable instance is 
the Qadiri order, to which Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad probably belonged. 
Those orders were an important stage in the development of organized, 
institutionalized Süfism.$ A most typical case is that of the Sanüsi order. In a 
Tunisian town established on the basis of a family zdwiya, the male descendants 
of the founder of the z@wiya made up about 90 per cent of the population in 
1916 and about 60 per cent in 1976.9 

In the Ottoman Empire, the important functions at the institutions of the 
monasteries, viz. the mashyakhka, the imāma, and the wikála (administration) of 
the wagf property, passed by inheritance within the families of the founders, and 
so did the privileges, exemptions and immunities. This was a universal 
phenomenon, of which evidence is available from all over the Muslim world. 
The mashyakha of the zawiya of Haci Bektaş passed by inheritance among his 
descendants for centuries.” In the zawiya of Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad, the 
mashyakha, imāma and wikdla—in addition to the entitlement of the proceeds 
of the wagf—were transmitted within the family of the founder in accordance 
with the terms of the wagfiyya; there is evidence that the stipulations of the 
dedicator were usually complied with. The transmission of the functions of 
imam and mu'adhdhin from father to son is also attested in the case of the 
zāwiya in Safad, which is an extension of the aforementioned." In the Sanüsi 
order, the mashyakha likewise passed from father to son. The rights and 
immunities of the fugar@ in the Sudan similarly passed by inheritance within 
their families.” 

According to popular tradition in Dayr al-Asad, its founder, Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Asad, is buried in the centre of the village. The tomb is in a room 
adjacent to the hall serving as a z@wiya and mosque. Owing to the shaykh’s 
reputation as a miracle worker and redoubtable fighter, people make pilgrima- 
ges to his tomb and tend it in order that they may be blessed (/il-tabarruk). The 
maqam is believed to have supernatural qualities, such as the power to cure 
various diseases and infertility and to produce rain. By the tomb, votive 
ceremonies are held (attended also by Christians), as well as circumambulations 


56 Judgement of the Shari‘a Court of Acre of 1838 (Appendix B); Muslim Division, File HM/4/3, 
2 August, 1949, no. 596 of 27 June, 1957 (the mutawalli’s letter to the Minister of Religious Affairs 
of 26 June, 1957); interview with Muhammad Abii 'I-Sa'üd Asadi of 6 January, 1984; Kena'an. 

H Faroghi, 191-2, 198, 207. 

S Tnmingham, 15-16, 168. 

9 tbid , 118 £.; Brown. 

Barkan, 65; Trimingham, e.g., 15, 20, 71, 73, 83, 173-4, Faroqui, 192. 

™ Judgement of the Shari‘a Court of Acre of 1838 (Appendix B); Judgements of the Sharr'a 
Court of Safad of 1856, 1874 and 1876 (pis. II, HI); Kena'an. 

? Evans-Pritchard, 65, 85; O'Fahey. 
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(tawaf) with green flags inscribed with the shahddatan, to the accompaniment of 
drums and cymbals—all according to the Sifi rite. Women also take part in 
these events.” At the time of my visit, the imam, Shaykh Mustafa Khalid ‘Arniis 
al-Asad, summoned the people to afternoon prayers by means of electronic 
devices. In the mosque, the walls of which were adorned with numerous 
inscriptions, an old man was engaged in religious studies. The tomb was 
decorated with coloured carpets and surrounded by banners. The place looked 
well preserved and well tended. 

Legends and tombs of saints also played an important part in the colonizing 
ventures of the Ottoman Empire. The founding fathers, emigrants who settled 
in foreign lands, were invested with an aura of heroism. It was customary for the 
family of the first settler, who had the reputation of a saint, to build a monastery 
on the site of his grave. The family soon developed into a settlement bearing the 
name of the founding father. The türbe of the saint was sometimes situated at a 
strategically or commercially important crossroads, which, of course, facilitated 
the regime’s colonization policy.” Similarly, in Cyrenaica, the worship of saints 
greatly helped to strengthen the position of the Sanüsi order among the 
Bedouin; the practice was transferred to the person of the Grand Saniisi, whom 
the Bedouin came to regard as a saint, a miracle man with a baraka that he 
transmitted to his descendants. His tomb was the largest and most sumptuous in 
Cyrenaica. In the Sudan, too, the saints (fugara’) were agents of Islamization 
employed by the local rulers.” 

Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad, who settled in Dayr al-Bi‘na, was a newcomer 
from the vicinity of Damascus. Being a stranger is virtually a prerequisite for 
success as a mystic, for ‘no prophet is accepted in his own country `. A stranger 
is not identified with any local grouping and therefore more likely to enjoy the 
confidence of all sides. Almost all the shaykhs of Santis! z@wiyas, including the 
Grand Sanisi, as well as the marabouts in Cyrenaica, were strangers from the 
west. The saint of the zawiya of the Tunisian town explored by Brown was from 
Morocco, and the fugara’ in the Sudan were generally strangers roaming border 
regions.” 


VL Summary 

Legal documents may be the first-rate sources for the purposes of historical 
research. The document before us sheds light on an impressive instrument of the 
policy of colonization and Islamization of conquered areas in the Ottoman 
Empire. That policy seems to have been applied not only in Anatolia and 
Rumelia but also in the Arab provinces, at least in Palestine. The sources, 
including wagfs of the sultans and senior Ottoman officials in favour of Sun 
züwiyas and shaykhs, should be re-examined in this connexion." Against the 
background of that policy, it is not surprising that Sultàn Selim took time out to 
establish a wagf at Dayr al-Bi‘na: he did so in order to turn Dayr al-Bi‘na into 
Dayr al-Asad. Such acts were not trifles but important affairs of state. It seems 
that some folk-traditions should be taken more seriously as historical sources, 
provided, of course, that they can be substantiated by documents. 


P Lazarus-Yafeh, Notes 

7 Barkan, 61, 63, 65; Faroghi, 183. 

75 Evans-Pritchard, 65, 66, 69, 82-3, Ziadeh, 115, 121-2; Brown, O’Fahey. 

% 'Trimingham, 168; Evans-Pritchard, 82-3; Brown, O’Fahey 

7 A tendency to reinforce the Muslim presence—weakened by the Crusader regime—at Islamic 
holy places ın Palestine through wagfs in favour of Süft zawiyas existed even before the Ottoman 
conquest. A case ın point is the wagf of Abo Madyan, of 720/1320, in favour of a záwiya in the 
Maghribi Quarter of Jerusalem. See L Massignon, Documents sur certains waqfs des lieux saints de 
(Islam, Fang, 1952, 82 ff.; A. L. Tibawi, The Islamic pious foundations in Jerusalem, London, 
1978, 9 ff. 
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Appendix A 


Transcript of Selim P's wagfiyya of 922/1516 in favour of Muhammad al-Asad™ 
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1l. Inthe name of Allah the Merciful and Compassionate ” 


7 The copyist of the wagfiyya, 
Muhammad Abii 'l-Sa'üd al-Asadi o 
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except the certifications by the gadis and witnesses at the end, 1s 
Dayr al-Asad. At a meeting with him ın the village on 


6 January, 1984, I produced the document to him. He identified his handwriting by comparisons 
with documents in his possession and said he had made the copy over thirty years before. I have in 
my possession a further copy, written by an as yet unidentified person on 26 June, 1957 (hereinafter: 
* the 1957 version °). There are slight differences between the two versions. The first version seems to 
be truer to the original than the second. Both documents were placed at my disposal by the Muslim 
Division of the Ministry of Religious Affairs, to which I am grateful for this and for the considerable 
help I was given by it in various ways while conducting the research. _ 

P Underneath this hne, the 1957 version has the words ‘ Praise be to God the Praiseworthy °. 
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2. The contents of this wagfiyya are [as follows:] It [i.e. the wagf] is dedicated, 
perpetuated, tied up inalienably,® eternalized, set aside for public purposes, 
consecrated *! and bestowed as a charitable gift 9 by God's shadow 9 which 
is spread out [on earth], may he never cease to be under the protection of 

3. the beloved king, the sultan of the two continents, the ruler of the seas,9 
the servant of the two holy cities [Mecca and Medina], the subduer of the 
necks of peoples,®* the overlord of the Arab and non-Arab sultdns, 

4. the warrior of the holy wars for Allāh,” the fighter of the sacred fight 
against the enemies of Allah’s religion, the doer of good and charitable 
deeds, the sultan and son of a sultan, 

5. the victorious king, our lord, the Sultan Selim Khàn, may He [God] have 
mercy upon his noble fathers and be well-pleased with them, may Allah 
strengthen his dynasty’s rule 

6. over his flock and establish his happiness for ever, amen. [Selim establishes 
the wagf] in honour of our lord Muhammad because he wishes to be close to 
his noble master and his all-embracing kindness on the day when Allah 
rewards 9? 

7. those who practise charity and does not withhold recompense from the 
doers of good deeds. 

It is [i.e. The dedicated property includes] the whole ?? of the monastery 
of the village of al-Bi'na,?' which is situated in al-Saghiir,? [one] of the 
subdivisions of the Safad district.” 

8. [The waat was established] immediately after the conquest of the coastal 
cities, after Allah had saved him [Selim] from the faction of Satan, the 
polytheists and unbelievers.” The reference is to the monastery dedicated 

9. as aforesaid,” with its roofless inner courtyard, residential buildings, lower, 
middle and upper retreats,” a large stable, 

10. an oil-press where olives are pressed,” cisterns,” natural resources,” shar‘? 


9 *'Tred. up inalienably' means precluded from any transaction; it 1$ synonymous with 
* dedicated ’. 

8! ef. Saarisalo, English, p. 12: (9); Arabic, p 5: (9). 

& Literally. ‘given without recompense in this world’, the requital being of a religious nature. 
Cf Saarisalo, Arabic, p. 5: (9), English, p. 12: (9). On the connexion between charity and wagf see 
N. A. Stillman, * Waqf and ideology of charity in medieval Islam’, in Baer and Gilbar 
ER D One of the titles of Sultan Selim I and other sultāns. See Arnold, 128, 130, 135, 138, 154, 161, 

3 

D 4I-Wadid—one of the attributes of Allah. 

55 Titles of the Ottoman sultans See Arnold, 147, 161, 203. 

86 Titles of the Ottoman sultdns. Cf Arnold, 156, A Cohen (ed.), Shilton ha-Mamlukim veha- 
‘Othmanim (1260-1804), vu, Jerusalem, 1981, 99. 

H Titles of the Ottoman sultans. Cf Arnold, 155-6. 

8 A common title of Selim I. See Arnold, 153; Cohen, Shilton ha-Mamlukim veha-‘Othmanim, 
99. See the article, p. 62 

9 The 1957 version has yajzr 

% The 1957 version has the words ‘ Khirbat Hawtal' after ‘ the whole of". 

?! This was the name of the Christian village before it became Muslim Dayr al-Asad. See the 
article, p. 61 

? See the article, p. 67. 

% On the administrative division of the Safad district in the sixteenth century see Cohen, Shilton 
ha-Mamlukim veha-'Othmanim, 101. 

% The derogatory expressions are taken from the Qur’an. See, e.g., 58: 19 (hizb al-shaytan), 

31: 13, 34: 22, 40° 35 (shirk), 5: 64, 65, 60. 17, 18 (tughyán) 

35 Thus (al-mubayyan) i in the 1957 version The earlier version has al-mu' ayyan. 

% Khaláwi. Cf ‘retreat’ in Trimingham, 75; Cohen, Gerush ha-Frantzisqanim, 68; Heyd, p. 178 
n 6. We have to do here with a Christian monastery converted into a Safi zawiya. 

7 The place is today called ‘ Ma‘asir Hasriyya’ See Muslim Division, File HM /4/3 no. 596 of 
27 June, 1967. 

55 These cisterns exist to this day See Israely, 23, and the sources indicated there. 

9 cf. marfig (something that has some benefit or advantage) in E. W. Lane, Arabic-Enghsh 

lexicon, London, 1863. In land settlement proceedings at Dayr al-Asad, the mutawallis of the waat 
requested that the nearby quarries be considered part of the wagf property. See the article, p. 64. 
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rights '? and all the land ae the monastery containing olive trees, 

11. vines etc. The following demarcate the monastery ™! on all sides: in the 
south—the zdwiya of al-Qas‘a,' which separates the two be the 
monastery and al-Qas‘a?] from the above-mentioned al-Bi'na village that 
has been dedicated as a wagf; 

12. in the east—the watercourse which runs down from al-Jalsa to ' the area 
east of the al-Füqaniyya spring and to the Red Vineyard 

13. through which ' the road passes that separates the lands of the monastery 
from the lands of al-Bi‘na; in the north—the mountain on which gusts of 
wind blow into the caves; ? and in the west—the area facing 

14. the mountain known as al-Hamida [which borders on the aforementioned 
[?] Khirbat Hawtal; in the east, there is also the watercourse [that runs] from 
al-Khashab; in the west, there is also the road which separates the lands of 
the monastery from the lands of al-Bi'na; in the north, there is also the road 
on which traffic is heavy [a public road], which separates the lands of 
Khirbat Hawtal from the lands of al-Bi‘na and Nahf].'°° 

All this, of which our lord, the dedicator, has shar'i cognizance, is 
lawfully regarded 

15. asa valid [without any technical or substantive flaw] shar't wagf which must 
be respected," as an explicit endowment IR in binding form and as a 
permanent, eternal wagf and an absolute charity,’ which last for ever and 
ever, through alternating nights and days [until the end of time]. 

16. The wagf property must not be sold, given away, held in or taken into 
private ownership, mortgaged or exchanged, 

17. or pass or be transmitted into anyone's ownership. Moreover, the more 
time passes since [the creation of this] wagf, the more valid it becomes; the 
more days go by, 

18. the more lasting and mighty [is its effect]; Allah’s strict prohibitions apply to 
it, and it is protected by His firmly established power; no one who believes 
in mighty Allah 

19. and in Judgement Day and who knows that he will return to his noble 
master ! may oppose or alter it or exchange it for something else or detract 
from it[s terms], 

20. objects, conditions, irrevocability ID or legal force. 

The dedicator, our above-mentioned lord—may Allah grant him 
whatever he hopes for, 

21. accede to his requests and be gracious to him, and may he come to Allah 


!9 Such as rights of passage. Cf. Salah al-Din al-Munayid, Kitab wagf ‘Uthmdn b. As'ad b. 
al-Munajjá, Damascus, 1949, p 27, ll. 10-12; Vesely, 297 [11] 

t0! The word al-dayr appears only in the 1957 version. 

, 102 Dura is a place near the village which has been identified by Muhammad Abii 'l-Sa*üd 

al-Asadi. 

1? [n the 1957 version, the word oof replaces ilā, producing the reading ‘... from al-Jalsa, 
which is east of the spring ` 

1% Ehi 1s a scribal error; the 1957 version has ff 

'5 The caves are on the hillside overlooking the village. It seems that strong winds produce 
‘blowing ' sounds at the entrances to the caves, whence the latter's name See nafkha in Lane. 

1% The passage in square brackets has been omitted in this version. It appears in the 1957 version. 

10 [n execution proceedings. Cf. Saarisalo, Arabic, p. 1, 3: (22), 4: (1. English, p 7, 10: (22), 


11: (1). 

id The letter sin was apparently omitted owing to a scribal error. 

' Charity in the wagf sense See Stillman 

110 ie. who believes in the hereafter. 

U cf, al-Munajjid, p. 27, Il. 1-3. 

12 cf Omer Himli, A gift to posterity on the laws of Evgaf, tr. C. R. Tyser and D. G Demetriades 
(2nd ed.), Nicosia, 1922, art. 4. pp ` 
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and find mercy—has dedicated the monastery constituting this wagf to the 
mosque and the shaykh. The above-mentioned mosque 

22. belongs to and is contained in the monastery dedicated to it—it was built 
for the incessant repetition (dhikr !'?) of the name of God 

23. the Most High; no partner shall share [the proceeds of the waat! with him 
[scil. with the shaykh], contest [his rights] or distort [the meaning of this 
wagfiyya]; moreover, [the wagf] shall endure in its stability and utter 
firmness 

24, for ever and ever, until Allah inherits the earth and what is on it, He being 
the best of heirs.!!4 

The said dedicator— 

25. may Allah deign to reward him—has stipulated that the supervision and 
administration of this wagf and charity [wagf], together with the office of 
imam of the said mosque, be entrusted 

26. to the shaykh, the imam, the lion, the hero and sayyid! envied by the 
generations and by the span of the outstretched arms [scil. by the powerful 
people],! by the description of whose person the tongues honour them- 
selves, at the report of whose exploits the ears rejoice, 

27. whose sermons fill the hearts with fear, whose awesomeness causes looks to 
be downcast, whose miraculous deeds '"” deserve to be recorded in golden 
ink 

28. by day and by night, a mentor of Sufi novices, a model for those who go [the 
Sufi way]; (8 he is the most honoured of those near to Allàh,'? those who 
know [Him],'? a learned guide, 

29. an authority, a man of understanding, an ‘Glim who practises what he 
preaches, a person who humbles himself [before God], who pronounces 
words of reverence (awwah TI, who knows Allah; 17 the supreme authority 
of the Sift shaykhs !? and the greatest of them, the luminary of religion 
(shams 

30. al-milla *^), Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Asadi, the famous lion (asad), whose noble 
descent (nasab) is via [or: consists in his being] a son of Amiruhum; (77 may 
Allah's blessing come to us and to all Muslims through his prayer." 

31. Amen. 

[The proceeds of the waqf shall be enjoyed by the shaykh] throughout 
his lifetime and for ever as long as he survives on earth; no one shall share 
the supervision, administration or imāma with him or dispute his rights, 


13 Dhikr ın the Süfi sense See Trimingham’s Glossary, 302, s v. dhikr. 

114 The expression is taken from the Qur'an See, eg , 21: 89, 28: 57. See also Tibawi, p. 12 n. 12 

15 Sayyid is an equivalent of sharif or an honorific title bestowed on Süfi shaykhs. Cf. sidi in 
Heyd, p. 149, n. 1 

"6 The length of the arm 1s a measure of physical strength. 

"7 cf. Trimingham, 26, 104, 141, 145. 

u8 cf. Heyd, 149; Vesely, 290[3]. 

1? Should read ‘ayn a'yán [without al-] awltyZ', and so has the 1957 version. Cf. Trimingham's 
Glossary, 313, s.v. wali. 

12 The knowledge of God 1n the mystic sense. See in Trimmgham's Glossary, 300, s.v. 'arif. 

12! In a Süfi sense (dhikr); or: who finds shelter with the Creator, also in a Soft sense. See also Lane 
(^... addresses himself with earnest supplication [to God] "). 

12 Gnostic, mystical knowledge, as opposed to intellectual knowledge (‘:/m). This epithet ts given 
also to the Suff Ibn al-‘Arabi. See Kurd AR, Part H, 225. Cf. qutbu "Gët in Heyd, 128. 

123 Sada, pl. of sidi. See above, n. 115. 

1^ The expression shams al-milla is very common 1n al-Farabi I wish to thank my colleague, 
Professor M. Swartz, for drawing my attention to this fact. 

75 On the significance of this genealogical relationship see the article, p. 73. 

26 of. Nafaa Allah bi-barakatihi— may God grant benefits in answer to the benedictions 
pronounced by Him" in the wagftyya of Abū Madyan. See Massignon, 98-9; Ibn Tülün, part II, 
23-4 (. .. al-sul{dn. . .yas'al al-du'à! min ahi dimashg), 33 (inda al-du'@ lahu). 
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as stated above. Afterwards, after his death, [the entitlement] shall pass to 
his male children, to the exclusion of the females; afterwards, to his 
children’s children in the same way; afterwards to their children and the 
latters’ 
children in the same way; afterwards, to the [agnatic] descendants (ansáb) of 
the last mentioned so long (d@’iman ") as any of them are alive and survive. 
When none of them are left, when death has removed all of them 
and the earth has become empty of them, when no agnatic descendants 
(nasl, ‘aqb, dhuriyya) '* remain, the proceeds [of the wag/] 
shall all be spent on the mosque and the monastery to which the wagf was 
dedicated. If, God forbid, it should not be possible to spend [the proceeds] 
on the above-mentioned mosque 
and the monastery, they shall all be spent on the Muslim poor and wretched 
of the besieged and fortified (7 town 
of Safad. If it is again possible [to spend the proceeds of the wagf for the 
original purposes], this shall be done. The foregoing arrangement shall 
prevail !? forever, until Allah inherits the earth and what is on it, 
He being the best of heirs. 

Our lord, the above-mentioned dedicator—may Allah accede to his 
requests—has stipulated that the supervision and affairs of the wagf 
shall be entrusted to the above-mentioned shaykh and afterwards, [after his 
death,] to his descendants: precedence in this matter shall be given to the 
best qualified (al-arshad fa’l-arshad ?") among the descendants of Shaykh 
[Muhammad al-Asad !?], to whom the wagf is dedicated: the males and 
their children, to the exclusion of the females and their children, as 
explained above. If this is not possible [because no beneficiaries survive] 
(wa-'indamà alfathu 3), then [the proceeds of the wagf shall be spent] on the 
mosque and the monastery 
[at the discretion of] the supervisor * thereof; and if this too is impossible, 
then [they shall be spent] on the poor and wretched [at the discretion of] the 
shar'i qadi (hakim) of the town of Safad. 

The above-mentioned dedicator has stipulated that the income from the 
produce of the land (arg 5) shall be expended on the above-mentioned 
mosque and the monastery for 


. repairs, refurbishments and the like; if anything is left after the necessary 


building work, six 


. Silver dirhams are to be paid every day to the imam for the maintenance of 


the imāma; the balance remaining after those six dirhams is to be expended 


. on the inhabitants of the monastery: the shaykh and his descendants, as 


explained above. The dedicator has also stipulated 
[that the income of the wagf shall be expended] first and foremost, on 
construction [repairs], as stated above. He has further stipulated that [land] 


7" Thus in the 1957 version. The earlier version has wa-ayyan. 

U5 Wasi and dhuriyya are synonymous terms for the descendants of sons and daughters until the 
end of all generations; 'agb means the descendants of the sons (to the exclusion of the daughters), i.e 
agnatic descendants only. See Abū Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Amr al-Shaybani al-ma'rüf bi'l-Khassaf, Kitab 
ahkàm al-awqàf, [Cairo], 1904, 93, 94 and 97. The document before us seems to refer to agnatic 
descendants only. 

12 Mahrüsa became an epithet of a large town. Cf. Saansalo, Arabic, p 1; English, pp. 6 and 7 

Diet Saarisalo, Arabic, p. 6: (28); English, pp. 14-15: (28). 

P! of. Hilmi, art. 298. 

132 The Shaykh’s name appears in 1957 version. 

13 The 1957 version has alghathu which here has the same meaning. 

Di Should read falil-ndzir. 

85 The 1957 version has al-wagf. 
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may only be leased out for a period of up to one year and provided that the 
leasing is practicable 

and necessary; no [land] is to be leased unless the rent is adequate; [land] is 
not to be leased to an idle (mutahawwij 99) or violent person; a new lease 
contract is not to be signed 

before the previous contract has expired. [The dedicator] has also stipulated 
which of those living in the monastery 

—the shaykh and his descendants—is to read as much as he can, after each 
of the five prayers, from the noble Qur'an and to devote 

the reward for this to our master, the dedicator, and his parents." [The 
dedicator] has stipulated that the right of residence in the monastery shall 
belong to the shaykh and his descendants 

and that he shall therefore fear Allah in private and publicly. The dedicator 
has left to the shaykh and his descendants the right to deny or permit 
residence in the monastery: they may admit or evict whomsoever they 
wish. 

Our master, 
the dedicator, has given up the ownership of this wagf and severed himself 
from it. He has established it, in the manner 
explained above, as a valid, lawful and complete (munjazan DI wagf in 
respect of which delivery has been effected; he asks Allah, the Most High, 
that whoever interferes 
with this wagf by violation, cancellation (fasád!^), alteration or partial 
alteration or by maltreating an inhabitant of the above-mentioned 
monastery 
or taking anything from the living quarters therein shall be cursed by Allah, 
the angels and all creatures; a person who wishes to do any 
of these things to the wagf or to part of it is to be judged by Allah and 
sentenced by the Creator on the Day of Judgement, the Day 
of the Thirsty Liver; the noble Qur'àn is to be his adversary on the day when 
Allah, the Most High, is the judge of mankind, when 
neither wealth nor sons DI are of any avail and only [he is acceptable] who 
comes to Allah saying wholeheartedly: ‘ May Allah be extolled’ after May 
God save me from 
Satan the accursed; ’ ‘ If someone changes it [a person's will] after hearing it, 
his sin [will rest] upon him. Allah hears 
and knows.’ !? 

There has been verified what is attributed to our lord,'^ the above- 
mentioned dedicator, who enjoys great fame, whose days do not cease being 
happy 
and whose nights are luminous (munira'); it has been verified by final 
acceptable testimony and by express admission therein in his honourable 
chambers, and the implementation (infad[h] ^5) 


136 An ‘idle lessee’ (see kAaraja yatahawwaj ın Lane) is not sufficiently serious and trustworthy. 

Thus in the 1957 version; the version before us has mutahhawih, apparently due to a copyist’s error 
cf. Layish, 6. 

B8 For details of the ‘ Ten stipulations’ see Muhammad Qadri Pasha, Kitab qànün al-‘adl lil-qada" 
‘ald mushkilat al-awqaf, Cairo, 1902, p. 35, arts. 120 f. 

13 * Complete’ in the legal sense. Cf. na@jiz in Saarisalo, Arabic, p 2: (13); English, p. 9: (13). 

14 cf. Saarisalo, Arabic, p 8: (50), (51); English, p. 17. (50), (51). 

141 cf. Qur'an, 26. 88; al-Munayid, p. 33, II. 2 f 

142 Quoted from the Qur'àn, 2: 181. The Qur'ànic prohibition of altering a will 1s here extended to 
a wagf. In the 1957 version, the quotation appears in brackets. 

V5 cf. Sahha ‘indi 1n Saarisalo, Arabic, p. 4; Engish, p. 11. 

144 Thus according to the 1957 version; the earlier version has mu‘tabara [?] ‘ respected’. 

145 cf. nufüdh in Saarisalo, Arabic, p 7: (46); English, p 16: (46). 
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63. of the honourable order was by delivery [of the property to the mutawalli]. 
[The wagfiyya] has been drawn up validly and lawfully and executed, 
registered and completed in binding form. May it be approved 

64. by Allah the Most High, on the strength of the present [proceedings], as 
regards its validity, irrevocability, implementation, verification, completion 
and delivery. 

65. Given as a valid and lawful award meeting all requirements, with due 
regard to what has to be taken into account and in proper legal form. 

Written on the 20th 

66. of the holy month of Dhü al-Qa‘da in the year nine hundred and twenty- 
two of the Hijra op of him who has the power and the honour." 

67. Allah is the best of witnesses. 


Right-hand column 

68. There has been produced to me this deed and I have found it 
conforming to legally established practice, 

69. its meaning being satisfactory, and I have signed it in confirmation. 

70. Written by the humblest servant of Allah the Sublime and Most High, 
of the family of Muhammad, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Awwal, 

71. Qadi at the House of Worship (dar al-‘ibada'*) of Damascus 19 the 
Protected (mahmiyya),'* may Allah forgive him every offence. 

72. Qadi of 

Damascus 17 

74. Everything stated here in respect of implementation and the testimony 
of witnesses appears valid and faultless after this document has been 
produced 

75. to me and I have established its authenticity in a rational manner. I, 
Ahmad, poorest (afgar '??) of creatures 

76. before the Omniscient King [Allah], judge appointed (muwuwalla) ?* [by the 
Ottoman authorities] in Damascus al-Sham [Syria], have written this. 

TT. Ahmad, judge appointed 

in Damascus 

79. Shaykh Jamal al-Din Yüsuf al-‘Adawi, may his honour last forever. 

81. The shaykh whose blessing is good, Shams al-Din Muhammad, son of the 
late Shaykh Salih al-Bakri. 

83. I hereby attest that you [by means of the wagf, have done a merciful deed] 
for Allah, which I attest. 

Muhammad Abi ‘Alt 

85. Fakhr al-A'yan '™ Sayyid ^? 

Jamal al-Din Yusuf b. Ayyüb Ahmad ‘Umar al-Istwani 


Left-hand column 
68. Our master, the above-mentioned Qadi (Aakim), may Allah the Most 


iie 17 December, 1516. 

14 i e. the Prophet Muhammad. Cf Ebied and Young, 6, 32. 

148 What is meant is probably the mosque. It is usual for a court of law to sit in a mosque. Cf. 
‘House of God’ (in Mecca) m Arnold, 161. Bayt al-'ibada has a wider meaning; it includes also a 
Süfi monastery (dayr), a synagogue and a church. See Kurd ‘All, part VI, 3. 

14 The 1957 version mentions Aleppo instead of Damascus, probably due to a scribal error since 
the wagfiyya is later said to have been confirmed by a judge appointed in Damascus. 

150 of. al-Bürini, part I, 179; Vesely, 257[5], 286[6]. 

1531 The 1957 version mentions Aleppo instead of Damascus. See above, n. 149 

132 The 1957 version has afdal (‘ the most distinguished ') instead of afgar. 

13 cf. Ebied and Young, 34-8, 70 (Deputy Judge). 

15 Literally. ‘ Pride of the Notables’, an honorific. Cf. Ebied and Young, 32 and 53. 

155 ef. Heyd, p 149, n. I. 
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High strengthen him, had me testify on it [on the wagf], and I testified on the 
date [of this document]. 
‘Abd al-Karim ‘Umari Ayyüb 

72. The judge appointed [by the Ottoman authorities], may Allah the Most 

High strengthen him, had me testify on it [on the wagf], and I testified. 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Uthman b. al-Lahham 

74. The judge appointed [by the Ottoman authorities], may Allah the Most 

High strengthen him, had me testify, and I testified. 
‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Dasüq b. Hilal 5 

78. What is attributed to me with regard to it [the waqf] is valid and 
faultless. I, poorest (afqar'?) of creatures before Allah, a lover of 
mankind, 5 Muhammad b. Mawlànà Mustafa b. Mawlana Dà'üd [Dawud] 
b. Mawlanà al-Jamal, known as Dawud, who was then? Qadi of 


Damascus. 
82. Fakhr al-A'yàn, the Court Usher "oi Fakhr al-A'yan 
Muhammad Agha Ibrahim Halabi 


84. Fakhr al-Sada !6! 
Yusuf ‘Alt al-Bahri 

85. Sayyid Mustafa Abii ’l-Fadil Shaykh Rajab b. Ja‘man 

87. Sayyid Hasan b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Sayyid Ahmad b. Abii ‘Azm 
[This is a transcript of the wagfiyya of Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad, an 
inhabitant of Dayr al-Asad in the Acre District 16] 


155 In the 1957 version, the name of the witness 1s ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Talal. 

157 The 1957 version has afkhar C the most excellent’) instead of afgar. 

15! One of the attributes of Allah. 

19 Yawma'idhin here means ‘at present’. See the article p. 65 and n. 20 there. 

19 cf. Ebied and Young, pp 33, 34, 36, and p 69, n. 16, and the source indicated there. 

is Literally’ ‘ the Glory of the Sufi Shaykhs ’ (see above, n. 115)—an honorific title Cf. Ebied and 
Young, 32, 4]. 

1€ The sentence in square brackets appears only in the 1957 version; it seems to have been added 
by the copyist. Beside it is the date of the copy: 26 June, 1957 
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Translation 
l. The case is as stated herein.!® 
2. Praise be to God, the One Before him who is insignificant before 
Deserving of Thanks the Most High, al-Sayyid Qasim 
*Urabi, 
3. Qadi of the fortified, well-protec- 
ted ! city of Acre, 
4. who has been forgiven.!® 


5: The following appeared at the shar‘? session devoted to Allah the 
Glorious: Shaykh ‘Umar al-Asadi, Shaykh Ahmad ‘Assaf, Shaykh ‘Abd 
Allah al-Jiddiyya [?], Shaykh Muhammad al-Tah and Shaykh Muhammad 
Ibrahim. They pleaded in their own names 

6. and as legal representatives of their agnatic cousins, of their own free will. 
They pleaded against some of their cousins, viz. Shaykh Husayn al-Yàsin, 
Shaykh Ahmad Hidaya, Shaykh ‘Ali al-Safiyy, Hasan al-Khalil, Ibrahim 
al-Khalil and Qasim As‘ad, 

7. who were present with them at the shar‘i session. The former told the latter, 
in their statement of claim and orally, pointing at them: ‘You are 
trespassing on the lands and olive-trees of the wagf. The olive-trees were 
dedicated 

8. to the descendants of Shaykh Muhammad al-Asad, may Allah sanctify his 
precious secret, and to us and your other cousins. You are thus infringing 
the stipulations of the dedicator, and we demand that the dedicator’s 
express written directions be followed, 

9. since this is what is legally required in order that every holder of a right [of 
entitlement in the wagf] may receive what is due to him. ' In consequence of 
this demand, [the production of] the wagf deed was requested [by the qádi] 
in order that it might be seen what its contents were and what stipulations 
had been made by the dedicator. 

10. The wagf deed was produced, and so was the evidence in their possession, 
and after the inspection of the evidence and the deed and the hearing of the 
admissions, all with regard to the wagf and its terms and their confirmation, 

11. the evidence was found !? to be useless with regard to the dedicator's 
stipulations because it was based on non-shar't foundations. The terms of 
the wagf, after mentioning its boundaries, : 

12. provide that the proceeds of the land and olive-trees collected by the 
administrator shall first and foremost be expended on repairs to the mosque 
at Dayr al-Bi'na and that the remainder shall be earmarked as a charity for 
the benefit of Shaykh 

13. Muhammad al-Asad throughout his lifetime; after his death, it is to go to 
his male descendants, to the exclusion of the females. According to the 
dedicator's stipulation, the proceeds of the wagf are to be divided among 
the descendants per capita (‘ald ‘adad ru’us), in equal shares, since he does 
not say: 

14. * The higher degree excludes the lower.’ ' The practice followed since olden 


19 cf. Saarisalo, English, p 6; Arabic, 
!& cf the wagfiyya of 1516 (Appendix Ge ‘right-hand column, |. 71 and the source indicated in 


n 150. 
16 of tbid., 1. 36 and n. 129 
166 cf. ibid., right-hand column, I. 71. 
Ier Should read wujidat. 
168 On the per capita division of entitlement see the article p 63, and the sources indicated in n. 12. 
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times is thus contrary to the dedicator’s stipulation, which, by their [the 
defendants'] own admission, is tantamount to a text of the shar‘? legislator 
be of the Qur'an or the sunna]. 

Under these circumstances, our lord the Shar'1 Judge declares that the 
practice shall be in accordance with the dedicator’s stipulation, that is ta 
say, the administrator shall register all the lands of the wagf in a book and 
shall let them 


. to whoever wishes to rent them at their value, and the proceeds shall be 


expended, first and foremost, on repairs to the mosque; the remainder shal? 
be divided, per capita among the descendants of Shaykh Muhammac 
al-Asad in accordance with 


. the dedicator's stipulations. 


Given by way of a binding, faultless, valid declaration and reduced tc 
writing. 

As for the olive-trees in the possession of the defendants, the latter do 
not admit them to be wagf and have, in fact, taken physical possession o7 
them. They have long since 


. insisted, without anybody challenging them, that the olive-trees shall 


remain in their possession on the ground that physical possession is the bes 
proof of ownership. In view of all the foregoing, he [the qágr] orders them 
to pay the rent of the land planted with olive-trees since they have admitted 


. that it is wagf. One of the administrators of the wagf, Shaykh Ahmad 


Hidaya, did not comply with the shar'? award and wished to continue the 
practice of infringing the stipulations 
of the dedicator. It was proved, by shar'i proof, that he wished to detach a 
parcel of land from the lands of the dedicator on the ground that it was his; 
his betrayal !© and failure to act 
in accordance with the stipulation made by the dedicator in the wagf deed 
[brought about his dismissal]. 

As the requirement of being the most suitable of the descendants IT s 
met by Shaykh Ahmad ‘Assaf, a son of one 
of the administrators, Shaykh Salih ‘Assaf, and in view of [the latter’s] 
inability to look after the interests of the wagf, and since his son, Shaykh 
Ahmad ‘Assaf, has legally proved that he is the most suitable, our lord the 
Shar'i Judge has appointed him 
administrator of the said wagf by the side of his father and told him that ke 
must faithfully discharge his duties in accordance with the stipulations of 
the dedicator and in the manner most useful to the wagf. 
Given by way of a valid, binding shar‘i declaration 
conforming to shar‘i requirements. 
Written at the beginning of the glorious month of Sha*bàn in the year oae 
thousand two hundred and fifty-four of the Hijra. 
Shaykh Hasan al-Biqāī Shaykh Sayyid Ahmad The Scribe: 

*Abd al-Nabiyy ‘Ali Sulayman 

Sayyid ‘Abd Allah 
Efendi Abii 'l-Hudà 
Hajj Ibrahim al-Nimr Nir [?] 
Mustafa Efendi Nur Allah 
Sayyid Yahya al-Safiyy Hasan Efendi Abii ’l-Huda 


19 * Treason ’ (khiyana) ın the sense of dereliction of duty as administrator of the wagf. 
V? cf. the wagfiyya of 1516 (Appendix A), 11. 38-40 and the source indicated inn 131 
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ZULU WOMEN’S BOW SONGS: RUMINATIONS ON 
LOVE 


By Rosemary M. F. JOSEPH 


1. Introduction! 

The existence of a tradition of bow-playing is recorded in some of the 
earliest written accounts of the Zulu people.? Captain Gardiner in 1836 
(pp. 104—5 and pl. 1) notes the presence of a gourd-resonated musical bow. It is 
not, however, clear which of the two Zulu gourd-resonated bows Gardiner 
encountered. He provides an illustration of a simple bow with undivided string 
and gourd resonator attached near the centre of the stave but does not note its 
name. The instrument would seem to be a cross between the Zulu ugubhu, a 
simple bow with undivided string, but with the gourd resonator attached near 
the lower end of the stave, and the Zulu umakhweyana, a simple bow with the 
gourd resonator attached near the centre of the stave, but in which the string is 
divided by means of a loop which is secured within the centrally-located 
resonator? Angas (1849: p. 111 and pl. 25) also seems to have confused the two 
instruments.* Plate 25 is an illustration of a young man playing what appears to 
be the ugubhu (although the gourd resonator is situated higher up the stave than 
is usual), but the drawing in the text (p. 111) in explanation of plate 25 shows a 
young man playing the umakhweyana.> Thus, while the ugubhu is generally 
regarded as the older and more authentically Zulu of the two instruments (the 
umakhweyana being thought'to have been borrowed from the Tsonga of 
Mozambique around the turn of the nineteenth century), it is apparent that, 
from at least the time of the first documentation of the Zulu, both instruments 
were in current usage. 

It is not till some hundred years later that there appears the first detailed and 
scholarly study of the different varieties of Zulu musical bow. Kirby (1934) 
provides a systematic description of the different Zulu bows, principally from an 
organological viewpoint. The main studies of the musical resources used in Zulu 


'I am grateful to the Department of Education and Science, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, and Central Research Fund of the University of London for financial assistance with the 
field-work on which this paper is based, to the Principal and Fellows of St Anne's College, Oxford, 
for election to the Randall-Maclver Research Fellowship which has enabled the writing of the 
paper, and to Mr. M B. Yengwa for assistance with the translation of the texts of the songs. My 
field-work was concerned with the different categories of music performed primarily by Zulu women 
and was conducted in the Natal Province of South Africa in the areas of Ekuthuleni and Nkwenkwe 
in the Mtonjaneni district, and the adjacent areas of Ondini, Nhlungwane, Ntilingwe and Dumaneni 
in the Mahlabathin: district. I spent a 15-month period in these areas between March 1976 and June 
1977, and two further short periods between August and September 1980 and August and 
September 1982. I worked with informants from a cross-section of different clans (the present-day 
Zulu being composed of a considerable mixture of the diverse Nguni clans who were first forged into 
the Zulu nation by Shaka), principally the Zulu in Ekuthuleni, Mkhize in Ondini, Mlaba in 
Ntilingwe and Ngema in Dumanent. Many of my informants were, nevertheless, because of the law 
of exogamy, from other clans including the Biyela, Zungu, Mhlongo, Mdlalose, Mthimkhulu, 
Mpungose and Mncunu clans. 

? For a detailed account of references to Zulu musical bows in the early literature on the Zulu, 
see Kirby, 1934: ch. ix. 

3]tis not clear why Kirby (1934. 203) and Rycroft (1975/6. 58) assume it is the ugubhu which is 
shown in Gardiner's illustration. 

^ According to Kirby (1934: 209) many early writers confused the two instruments. 

5 The method of dividing the string shown in Angas’s drawing is very unusual and this playing 
technique does not seem to have been observed by other investigators. In Angas's drawing, the wire 
loop which divides the string is not fixed within the gourd resonator as is normally the case, but 1s in 
the shape of a ring through which the bow string is passed and through which the player hooks the 
index finger of his left hand (the remaining fingers and thumb holding the bow stave just below the 
gourd resonator) so as to draw the bow string towards him thus dividing the string into two sections. 
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bow songs, and of the texts of the songs, are those undertaken by Rycroft (1971, 
1975, 1975/6 and 1977). These studies are based exclusively on the performanze 
of bow songs by Rycroft's principal informant, Princess Constance Magogo 
kaDinuzulu.® 

Kirby (ibid.) would appear to have found the different types of Zulu bcw 
which he describes, being actively played at the time of his field-work.’ Rycroit, 
who discusses only the ugubhu and umakhweyana musical bows, describes tae 
ugubhu as ‘almost totally obsolete among the Zulu’ (1975/6: 58) and tne 
umakhweyana as " still found here and there in rural areas ' (ibid.: 58). I similarly 
found in Princess Magogo, during my own field-work, the only active player of 
the ugubhu and umakhweyana musical bows. I also discovered Princess Magozo 
to be an active player of the isithontolo, a composite mouth-resonated bow w:-th 
single divided string.* I encountered one further variety of musical bow being 
actively played by girls from early adolescence up to the time of marriage in all 
my areas of field-work. This was the umgangala, an unbraced single-string 
mouth-resonated bow.? 

While the tradition of playing the ugubhu and umakhweyana had ceased to 
be active in the areas of my field-work, it became apparent from conversaticns 
with my informants (the majority of whom were women) that most women o7er 
the age of around forty had played the umakhweyana as young unmarried gi-ls, 
and in the case of women above the age of about sixty, the ugubhu as well. Dn 
persuading one of my informants to make an umakhweyana and ugubhu for ne, 
many of my informants were able to perform competently on the umakhweycna 
and a very few on the ugubhu. Thus, in contemporary traditional Zulu society, 
the techniques of constructing, tuning and playing the bows are cleerly 
remembered, as is, particularly in the case of the umakhweyana, the repertory of 
songs performed to their accompaniment. The present study is based on a 
corpus of some 250 performances by my informants including some 40 
individual compositions (see Appendix). 

The performance of the repertory of songs traditionally associated with the 
umakhweyana by middle-aged women is, however, something of a travesty as 
this is the instrument of the izintombi (unmarried girls) and the repertory 
consists largely of love songs. When a girl marries and goes to live in her 
husband’s homestead she no longer plays the bows as part of her observance of 


é Princess Magogo is a direct descendent of the Zulu royal lineage, the first daughter of Ling 
Dinuzulu and his principal wife, Silomo of the Mdlalose clan Princess Magogo 1s mother o: the 
present Chief Executive Councillor of the KwaZulu Government, Chief Mangosuthu Gassha 

uthelezi 

7] use the term ‘active’ in relation to performance to indicate the playing of the bows wahin 
traditional performance contexts uninfluenced by forces outside the society. 

8] did not ascertain why Princess Magogo had not performed on the isithontolo for past 
researchers. It would seem that she resumed playing the bow around the time of my initial pericd of 
field-work after a long period of inactivity. The performing tradition surrounding the isithontclo 1s 
unclear. Kirby (1934: 234) describes the instrument as only played by men. None of my informants, 
other than Princess Magogo, were able to play this bow. 

?T shall not be concerned with the two mouth-resonated bows in this paper In the case ci the 
isithontolo, sung passages accompanied by the fundamentals of the bow alternate with instrumental 
realizations of the vocal line played on the upper harmonics of the bow, the mouth being used to 
resonate selectively the requisite harmonics. As I collected only a small number of isithontolo Songs ' 
from a single performer it ıs not possible to draw any general conclusions about the texts ci the 
songs The umqangala appears at first to be used for the performance of a purely instrumental rausic 
in which the player selectively resonates the upper harmonics of the bow to form a melody in 
counterpoint to the ostinato played on the fundamentals of the bow The melody produced oa the 
upper harmonics is, however, an instrumental realization of a short song form. Even though th« text 
of the song 1s not verbalized, it may be conceptualized by the performer as she plays. The texs on 
which umqangala performance 1s based concern matters of love and courtship as well as more 
general topical issues but are too ephemeral to make any contribution to the central discussion of 
this paper. 
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ukuhlonipha, an elaborate system of avoidance (signifying respect) to which 
newly-married women in particular are subject. When, after a period of several 
years, there is a relaxation of the ukuhlonipha rules, it is no longer appropriate 
for a married woman to perform a repertory of songs associated with young 
unmarried girls and performance on the umakhweyana becomes obsolete." 

In the case of the ugubhu, while many of the songs are love songs, the ugubhu 
repertory also includes historical and topical songs. It was not possible to 
establish with any certainty the performance conventions attached to the 
ugubhu as the majority of my informants did not themselves have direct 
experience of the tradition. It was generally felt, however, that, at the time when 
the bow was actively played, women did continue to perform historical and 
topical songs to its accompaniment after they had married and the period of 
ukuhlonipha had passed.!! Present-day izintombi in the areas of my field-work 
showed little or no interest in either the umakhweyana or the ugubhu. 

The position with regard to male performance on the ugubhu and 
umakhweyana is also unclear. Kirby states of the ugubhu that it is women ‘ who 
are usually the players’ (1934: 201), while of the wnakhweyana he states that 
‘the instrument is played by both sexes, the larger sizes by men, single and 
married, and the smaller by maidens or newly-married women’ (ibid.: 208).” 
While my informants also asserted that both instruments used to be played by 
men as well as women (some women stating they had learnt to play the bows 
from their elder brothers), none of the men I encountered, including middle- 
aged and older men, claimed to have played the umakhweyana or ugubhu as 
young men. It seems therefore that a widespread tradition of male performance 
on these bows fell into obsolescence some time before that of female perform- 
ance on the bows.” 

There nevertheless continues to be an active tradition of young men’s topical 
songs and love songs performed to the accompaniment of the udloko, a single- 
string bowed instrument with tin resonator attached at the upper end of the 
stave. This appears to be the same instrument as that described by Kirby as 
* ubhel indhlela’ (1934: 215, 217) so the tradition can be judged to date back at 
least to this time. There is also an active tradition of young men’s topical songs 
and love songs performed to the accompaniment of the guitar and concertina 
which clearly reflects the principles of musical organization inherent in tradi- 
tional bow music. Study of the udloko, guitar and concertina traditions fell, 
however, outside the scope of my research, and in the absence of any detailed 
information concerning the ideas expressed in the repertories of songs associ- 


10 Clegg states that performance by young girls on the umakhweyana bow was supposed to end 

(1981.2) lage as the instrument was associated with ‘ ukuhlaza, greenness, rawness, uncouthness ' 
1981: 2). 

! This would explain why Princess Magogo continued to perform on the ugubhu after marriage 
In the case of the umakhweyana, she would appear to have performed on the bow after marriage 
primarily in response to researchers and archivists who wished to record her 

7 Kirby describes Zulu men as playing a larger size of instrument than the women, the bow 
being termed ‘ inkohlisa’ or ‘ unkoka’ (1934: 208). 

3 Clegg states that the ‘ general feeling’ in his experience was that traditionally Zulu men did not 
play instruments like the umakhweyana as such instruments ‘ were considered to be effeminate in a 
warrior culture’ (1981: 2). He maintains that a tradition of young men playing the umakhweyana 
slowly developed (although no indication is given as to when) in association with the idea of 
‘ ubusoka’, skill in courtship. It is noteworthy that Angas as early as 1849 shows a young man 
performing on the ugubhu and umakhweyana (p 111 and pl. 25) 

14 The guitar and concertina traditions would seem to stem ultimately from a male tradition of 
performance on indigenous string instruments such as the ugubhu, umakhweyana, isithontolo and 
udloko although the more immediate stimulus may have come from the women’s tradition of 
playing particularly the umakhweyana and ugubhu at a time when the male tradition of playing these 
bows had ceased to be active. For a discussion of the extent to which the principles of bow song 
performance are reflected in the guitar and concertina traditions see Rycroft, 1977 and Clegg, 1981 


a 
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ated with these instruments from other sources, it is not possible to meaning- 
fully compare the Zulu male expression of love with that of Zulu women. 


2. The concept of romantic love in Africa 

While a great deal has been written on African customs relating to marriage, 
this has centred on the forms, conditions and consequences of marriage viewed 
as what Radcliffe-Brown terms a ‘ rearrangement of social structure’ (1950: 43). 
Discussion has primarily concerned matters of kinship and marriage payment 
and little attention has been paid to individual dyadic relationships. Thus, with 
regard to the choice of marriage partner, attention has focused on the rules 
governing prescribed and preferential marriages, with no real consideration of 
the inter-personal relationship between the individuals concerned. The element 
of individual choice has nevertheless been acknowledged by some writers. 
Having outlined the social conventions governing marriage in Africa, Mair 
states (1958: 63): * But it must not be forgotten that, despite the formal rules just 
quoted, African custom has always allowed also for the assertion of individual 
choice.' Little attempt has, however, been made to establish the factors 
governing individual choice or to see the assertion of individual choice as 
structurally important. 

Concomitantly, the idea of romantic love as a factor in the choice of 
marriage partner in African traditional contexts has only rarely been con- 
sidered, and in general rejected. Radcliffe-Brown in the Introduction to 
African systems of kinship and marriage states (p. 46): 


The African does not think of marriage as a union based on romantic love 
although beauty as well as character and health are sought in the choice of a 
wife. The strong affection that normally exists after some years of successful 
marriage is the product of the marriage itself conceived as a process, 
resulting from living together and co-operating in many activities and 
particularly in the rearing of children. 


Evans-Pritchard, in similar vein, states of ‘primitive’ peoples generally 
(1965: 47): 


... While there may be plenty of love-making, there is seldom anything 
corresponding to what we mean by romantic love... The primitive girl, 
though naturally she has her preferences, would find it difficult to under- 
stand either sentimental love, or what it has to do with marriage. 


One assumes that the writers, in each case, base their conclusions on the 
general absence of any reference to a concept of romantic love in the 
ethnographies of specific African cultures.é The absence of reference to a 
concept of love in the literature cannot, however, be taken to indicate the 
absence of the concept itself in Africa." Apart from the fact that informants 


15 Goode states generally of the sociological literature that‘ .. serious sociological attention has 
only infrequently been given to love’ (1973 469). There is evidence of a growing interest in the 
subject more recently. For example, in Cross-cultural perspectives of mate-selection and marriage 
(ed. G. Kunan, 1979) several writers address the question of love as a factor in marital decision. 

'6 As Goode states, ‘ The term “ love ” is practically never found in indexes of anthropological 
monographs on specific societies or in general anthropological textbooks’ (1973. 471). 

Fleeting references to the existence of a concept of love can nevertheless be found dotted 
around the ethnographic literature Lienhardt, for example, states of the Dinka choice of marriage 
partner that they “...can be thought actually to make up their own minds about it; there is an idea 
of “romantic love"; and there is much other evidence to suggest that although marriages are in 
theory arranged between senior members of the families of the spouses, the Dinka do not take it for 
granted that they are arranged by these seniors, but rather through them and with consent’ 
(1963: 81). Kuper states with regard to the Swazi, ‘ Marriages based on affection are common, but 
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may not have been specifically questioned on this issue, it is likely that ideas of a 
more personal and intimate nature would not be discussed freely. Such ideas 
are, however, often expressed in various forms of artistic behaviour, and as 
these forms have not traditionally been the concern of anthropologists, little 
attention has been paid to the values, attitudes, beliefs and expectations which 
they reveal. 

The dismissal of an African concept of romantic love would seem ultimately 
to stem from two deep-seated Western prejudices. The first relates to what has 
come to be a popular view of African sexuality. McHardy, addressing herself to 
the very question of ‘ Love in Africa’ presents a cogent summary of the position 
(1968: 52): 


Not a few people enamoured with the idea of a black eros, the passionate, 
voluptuous, promiscuous female—congress with whom was a safe cure for 
impotence—and of the legendary, athletic prowess of the virile African 
male, insist that love in Africa is motivated by animal instinct and animal 
passion. Central in this myth is the belief that the finer feelings, those tragi- 
comic romantic sentiments, are the exclusive monopoly of less primitive, 
more sophisticated people. 


There is clearly little place here for an African concept of love which is both 
tender and contemplative, passionate and compassionate. 

The second prejudice is based in the Western view of romantic love which 
carries with it the necessary condition of exclusivity. Hence polygyny, which is 
widespread in Africa, and a concept of romantic love are seen as irreconcilable. 
Simons describes what has, until recently, been the prevailing view of African 
polygyny as follows (1968: 81): 


Polygyny . . . encourages sensuality among men and immorality, spiced with 
much jealousy and bickering, among the women. Such conditions, it is 
argued (on sociological grounds) cannot give rise to the companionship, 
love, honour, and conjugal fidelity that distinguish the ideal marriage. 


This view was not based on systematic research into the attitudes of African 
women towards polygyny but lay rather in the assumption that any departure 
from the Western ideal of monogamy must involve negative consequences. 
Simons goes on to point out that while jealousy and quarrelling do occur among 
co-wives in polygynous households there is ‘no firm evidence that they 
experienced more marital discord than monogamous families suffer in con- 
temporary civilization ' (ibid.: 82).! 

There is similarly no specific evidence to suggest that polygyny and the 
concept of romantic love are mutually exclusive. There is indeed no a priori 
reason why women, in particular, in polygynous societies, should not experience 
the same intensity of emotion in love as is the accepted ideal of their Western 
counterparts. It may in fact be possible to explain more satisfactorily the uneasy 
dialectic which exists in the relationship between co-wives in terms of a 


1n polygynous homes bestow lower status on the wife and her offspring than marriages arranged by 
parents or than preferential marriages ' (1950: 91). Gluckman acknowledges generally for Africa the 
importance of‘ .. the sentiments of love and affection which bind a man to his mothers and sisters 
and daughters, and to the woman who is his wife and the mother of his children’ (1958 62). The 
concept of love would not, however, seem to have merited any detailed analysis as a factor in the 
choice of marriage partner or seen to have repercussions for attendant social structures. 

13 Traditional views of African polygyny have similarly been challenged in more recent times by 
scholars such as Paulme (1963: 1-16); Bohannan (1964. ch x); Mair (1969: 7); Clignet (1970) and 
Hillman (1975: chs. iii and iv). There would nevertheless seem to be an alternative militant feminist 
position which is reflected in Cutrufelli’s statement that ‘ Relations between co-wives are usually 
bad, no matter what the supporters of the customary polygamous family say ' (1983: 54). 
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commonly-held and strongly-felt emotional commitment to one man, which at 
once inspires feelings of envy and possessiveness and feelings of unity and co- 
operation, rather than view the relationship, as has traditionally been the case, 
primarily as a struggle for sexual and material ascendancy. 

The widespread occurrence of polygyny, together with the presence of social 
regulations governing the choice of marriage partner, has also contributed to 
the generally held view that women in traditional African societies occupy very 
low status. Mair states (1969: 7): 


The inferior status of women is believed to be evident in the institution of 
polygyny (and still more of polyandry where it is found), child betrothal, the 
inheritance of widows and all procedures whereby women can be disposed 
of in marriage without their consent; in a division of labour which allots a 
large share of heavy work to women; and in submissive behaviour expected 
of women towards their husbands, the generally recognized right of a man 
to beat his wife, and the fact that marriage often involves little companion- 
ship between spouses. The common assumption is that women are oppres- 
sed and exploited, have little freedom of action, and receive no respect. 


This view has been increasingly challenged over the last twenty years and is seen 
to be the result of a persistent ethnocentricism in the way scholars have 
approached the study of African systems of marriage.'? Recent emphasis has 
correspondingly been placed on the importance of assessing African marriage, 
and the role of women within it, on its own terms. Little systematic research has 
nevertheless as yet been undertaken into African attitudes to love and marriage. 

A brief word might finally be stated with regard to past documentation of 
love songs in Africa. They would seem to have been similarly viewed as the 
exception rather than the rule. There are relatively few recorded instances of the 
occurrence of love songs in the general documentation of oral literature in 
Africa. Yet even with regard to these few examples Finnegan states, ‘ The 
number of love songs recorded is surprising—at least to those brought up to the 
idea that the concept of personal love is bound to be lacking in African cultures. 
Even the idea of courtly and romantic love is not always absent’ (1970: 253). 
Finnegan continues by explaining away love songs in the ‘romantic’ or 
“ecstatic ’ vein as ‘ perhaps more typical of areas like Hausa country or the East 
Coast, long influenced by Arabic culture’ (ibid.: 255). 

The absence of extensive documentation of love songs in Africa cannot, 
however, be taken to indicate that love songs are not widely performed in 
Africa. In the case of the Zulu, a comparatively well-documented African 
people, past reference to a tradition of love songs is confined to the presentation 
of a small number of texts by Tracey and Rycroft.? It is not possible to draw 


1 With regard to women in preindustrialized societies generally, there would seem to be a 
rejection of the view that there is a coherent phenomenon which can be described as ‘ the status of 
women '. The present-day position reflects a view outlined by Lowie 1n 1920 (p. 187): 


First of all, it should be noted that the treatment of women 1s one thing, her legal status another, 
her opportunities for public activity still another, while the character and extent of her labours 
belong again to a distinct category. Whatever correlations exist between any two of these aspects 
are empirical; conceptually they are diverse, and only confusion can result from ignoring the 
fact. 


Similarly, Whyte’s findings in 1978 that ‘ the different indicators of the relative place of women in 
social life are not associated with each other ' leads him to conclude that: 


... there is no such thing as the status of women Different aspects of this supposedly unitary 
concept are not substitutable for one another, and being able to explain the variation in one 
aspect will not help you to explain the variation in others. (p. 169) 


? See Rycroft, 1975/6: 49-50, 56-7; Tracey, 1948: 36-41, and Tracey, 1963 20. 
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any conclusions about the nature of love in Zulu society from this corpus of 
songs which is both sporadically collected and too small to be representative. 
Tracey's assessment that * Among the Zulu, love songs are brief and highly 
repetitive, often just the reiteration of a single short phrase..." (1963: 20) in no 
way reflects my own findings. Were it not, therefore, for the largely chance 
discovery of a sizeable corpus of bow songs, the evidence for a tradition of love 
songs in Zulu society would be only slight, and the evidence for a romantic 
concept of love slighter still. It is not unlikely that a similar situation exists in 
other African societies. 


3 The Zulu bow-song tradition 

3.1 The socio-cultural context. The documentation of Zulu marriage customs 
is typical of African cultures generally in emphasizing the wider social implica- 
tions of marriage in bringing together two groups of kin and in emphasizing the 
conditions and consequences of the payment of lobolo, the Zulu marriage 
payment. While Krige (1936, ch. vi) implicitly acknowledges the fact that the 
choice of marriage partner is primarily a matter for the young people themselves 
and that personal affection is generally an important factor, this is never stated 
explicitly or seen to be of structural significance in the ordering of Zulu social 
relationships?! Structural importance is attributed rather to factors such as 
exogamy, patrilineal descent, rank, wealth and virilocal residence. Gluckman, 
on the other hand, does specifically address the question of the personal 
relationship between husband and wife, only largely to dismiss (although it is 
not clear on what evidence) the possibility of a concept of love (1950: 179): 


Zulu... marriages do not generally spring from romantic attachments, and 
their concept of love between the sexes is on the whole restrained, though 
sexual attraction between men and women may make them brave severe 
sanctions. 


It is likely that Gluckman's primary concern with such matters as sororal 
polygyny and levirate marriage led him to ignore or discount the relevance of 
what is clearly in Zulu society a highly institutionalized period of courtship. 
Once a girl has reached marriageable age (traditionally marked by the holding 
of the ukwemula ceremony at which her nubility is made public), she is free to be 
courted by eligible young men. During this period of courtship a girl is subject, 
not to the authority of her parents, but to the authority of the senior girls of her 
age-group. It is they who sanction her choice of suitors and approve when and 
where the couple may meet. 

It is often the case that young men and women will have to look outside their 
own districts for marriage partners because their peers in the immediate vicinity 
belong to the same clan as they do and, because of the law of exogamy, are 
ineligible. There is nevertheless a great deal of opportunity for young people of 
different clans to meet together and become acquainted on ceremonial occa- 
sions such as weddings and nubility ceremonies and on more general festive 
occasions. It is at the public displays of singing and dancing which characterize 
all major ceremonies, as well as during the more informal singing and dancing 
of the young people at night that particular individuals are attracted to each 
other and initial attachments are formed. Informants, when asked where they 
first met their husbands, would often reply (where the husbands were from a 


?! K nge's use of the terms ‘lover’ and ‘ sweetheart ' (1936: ch. vi) as well as expressions such as 
‘When the course of love has run smoothly ...' (ibid.: 126) imply a relationship based on a 
romantic attachment between a young man and woman. 
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different locality to their own) that they met them at a particular wedding 
ceremony. Subsequent more private meetings between two people take place 
with the permission of the girl’s age-group and it is the river, where the girl goes 
to bathe and fetch water, which is the traditional meeting place: As one young 
woman complains in an umakhweyana song (21): ? 


Ngizoyiqoma kanjani ngoba ayizi emfuleni bo? 
* How am I going to choose him because he does not come to the river?" 


When a girl decides, again with the approval of her age-group, to accept a 
particular suitor as a husband, it is she who initiates the formal process leading 
to marriage by officially * choosing ' (ukugoma) the young man. She does this by 
hoisting a white flag in the courtyard of the young man's homestead and by 
presenting him with a string of white beads (ucu). The colour white is of 
fundamental symbolic significance in representing all that is beautiful, pros- 
perous, good and pure. The white flag will remain erect until the young man 
officially demonstrates his willingness to marry the girl in the holding of the 
umbongo ceremony at which he and his age-mates formally thank the girl for 
having chosen him.? It is only at this stage that formal marriage negotiations 
between the two sets of families begin. Thus while pressure may be exerted in 
particular cases (as indeed is also true of Western society) for individuals to 
marry for reasons of rank, wealth or family interest, Zulu custom traditionally 
allows for young people to choose their marriage partners in a relaxed and free 
atmosphere.” Buxton's statement with regard to courtship and marriage among 
the Mandari of southern Sudan might equally be applied to the Zulu (1963: 67): 
* The elaborate complex of custom, the express purpose of which is the bringing 
together of young people of the opposite sex, would have no function if 
marriages were arranged or enforced by the father’ (1963: 67). 

The period of courtship leading up to a girl's * choosing" is the initial time 
when a girl performs love songs to the accompaniment of the ugubhu and 
umakhweyana. This preliminary period of courtship is followed by a long 
period, perhaps of several years, before the couple may be finally married, 
during which time the young man makes the marriage payment of lobolo cattle 
to the girl's father. During this period the couple continue to meet (still with the 
permission of the girl's age-group, although this is largely nominal at this stage), 
and a limited amount of sexual intimacy is allowed in the form of intercrural 
intercourse (ukuhlobonga). Throughout this time, however, the lovers are 
essentially separated from each other, sometimes at a considerable distance, and 
the longing experienced by the girl for her prospective husband finds continued 
expression and release in the singing of love songs. In more recent times, with 
the mass migration of young men to the towns in search of work, the heightened 


2 Where a particular bow song is referred to in the text the number of the song as it appears in 
the Appendix is given. Unless otherwise indicated, the number refers to an umak/nweyana song. 

B Past descriptions of the period of courtship and the ceremonies of ukugoma and umbongo are 
for the most part very sketchy Msimang presents one of the most detailed accounts of the Zulu 
marriage process (1975: 221—300) and provides some insight into the personal aspect of the 
relationship between a young man and woman, particularly at the time of ukugoma and umbongo, in 
the examples he gives of the type of dialogue which traditionally takes place between them (ibid.: 
233-40). With regard to the hoisting of a white flag in the young man’s homestead to show he has 
been chosen, while in my experience it was the young woman who hoisted the flag, Kohler (1933: 32) 
states that it is the young man who does so to show he has received ' a declaration of love from a 
girl’ Msimang states that in certain areas ıt 1s the young man who hoists the flag while in other 
areas it is the young woman (1975: 234). 

? Tt would seem particularly in the case of a young man marrying his first wife that there is 
freedom in the choice of marriage partner Marriage between the man and subsequent wives may be 
subject to increasing social constraints 
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sense of separation of young lovers gave rise to a new tradition of love songs 
performed by young men to the accompaniment of the guitar and concertina, 
and is also reflected in a new range of expression-in the young women’s bow- 
song tradition. 

The forces of Westernization, industrialization and urbanization, together 
with the South African government policy of apartheid, have nevertheless 
ultimately led to the steady disruption of Zulu traditional social organization, 
and the patterns of courtship and marriage described in this section are 
becoming increasingly less common. It is clear, however, that the traditional 
patterns of Zulu courtship and marriage directly favour a tradition of love 
songs in setting up what might be considered the ideal contextual and emotional 
conditions under which such a tradition might flourish. It is perhaps also 
interesting to note, with respect to theories of poetry and society, that the Zulu, 
with their history of military superiority and deep sense of national pride, have 
long been associated with a rich tradition of praise poetry (izibongo), which is 
seen to reflect the ‘ heroic’ ethos of Zulu society. The tradition of love songs can 
be seen as pointing to a set of lesser known but complementary aspects of the 
Zulu national character. 

Apart from the repertory of bow songs, there would seem to be little other 
direct evidence of a concept of romantic love in Zulu society. The one source of 
any significance is the articles of beadwork which a young woman traditionally 
gives to her lover where different patterns and colours are used to convey 
messages of love to him. While the range of expression is more limited in this 
medium it nevertheless reflects the same very romantic concept of love as do the 
bow songs.” It was also clear, when discussing the texts of the bow songs with 
informants, that the expression of love in the songs is neither contrived nor 
exceptional but reflects in a very real way the sentiments of the woman. The 
following explanation of a line of a bow-song text which runs Urmlilo kazokhele 
ubhememe (‘The fire which sets itself alight, the overpowering force!") is 
characteristic (54): 


Kwakuwuthando lwesoka lami ngoba ngangilithanda kakhulu ngakho-ke 
isoka lami. Uthando lwami lwalubhememe ngoba ngangilithanda kakhulu. 

* It meant the love of my betrothed because I loved him very much therefore 
he was the one I had chosen.” It was my love which was an overpowering 
force because I loved him very much.' (MaNdlovu: Hlabayidlele, 
Ekuthuleni—29.3.77y" 


D For a short discussion of the different meanings conveyed by different patterns and colours of 
beadwork see Msimang, 1975: 203-5. 

6] have translated the words isoka lam: as ‘the one I had chosen’ The term isoka does not 
translate easily into English. Doke and Vilakazi give the following list of meanings: ‘ 1. (original 
meaning) Young man who has passed through the circumcision school; one old enough to 
commence courting 2 Girl's fiancé. 3 Young man popular among girls’ (1948: 763). In my 
E the term denotes several aspects of meaning simultaneously. On the one hand ıt does 
refer to the young man whom a girl has chosen and is therefore going to marry. The term also 
denotes the emotional and sexual dimension of the relationship of the young man to the girl he 1s to 
marry, the term ‘lover’ being a common translation of isoka. In addition, the term suggests a young 
man in his physical prime, attractive to women and skilled m courtship Given the absence of any 
single term in English whereby the total range of meaning of isoka can be translated, I use a variety 
of different terms to translate the word through the paper, all of which contribute in part to an 
understanding of the concept. 

27 Where a particular informant ıs quoted I give the name of the informant followed by the name 
of the homestead and area in which it 1s situated, followed by the date of the interview. In the case of 
a married woman, I identify her, as is customary in the Zulu context, by her own surname with the 
prefix Ma- attached to it signifying her married status. Where a group of informants is quoted I give 
the surname of the members of the homestead at which the interview took place, followed by the 
name of the homestead, area and date. 
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In more general discussion, informants would occasionally indicate that love 
had consciously been a factor in their choice of marriage partner. This is evident 
in the following explanation of why an informant had rejected one of her 
suitors: 


Ngashiya uMhlongo ngoba sekuphele lona uthando, ngingasamfuni. 
‘I left Mhlongo because my love for him had ended, I no longer wanted. 
him.’ (MaZulu: Ekuphiweni, Ekuthuleni—24.2.77) 


Finally, with regard to women's attitudes towards polygyny, while I did not 

undertake any systematic research into this area, my day-to-day dealings with 
my informants did afford some insight on the subject. I observed some jealousy 
and animosity in the behaviour of co-wives towards each other. This is further 
reflected in certain categories of musical performance, in particular women's 
praises (izibongo) and praise songs (izigiyo) as well as such categories as weeding 
songs, lullabies and drinking songs where the texts frequently deal with matters 
of domestic interest. In general, however, there was little evidence of dis- 
harmony or disunity between co-wives and women were generally supported by 
their co-wives when answering questions about the personal nature of their 
relationship with their husbands.?? Such discussion would often be accompaniec 
by nervous and embarrassed laughter as sentiments of a private and personal 
kind are not normally voiced publicly. 
3.2 Classification of bow songs. While there is no generic term for music in 
Zulu culture, the Zulu do identify a wide range of individual categories of 
performance which may be encompassed by the Western concept of * music’. In 
classifying individual categories of performance, the Zulu generally draw 
attention to the context of performance, if well defined, and then to some 
further distinguishing aspect of the genre. This may reflect aspects of the 
musical organization, rhythmic organization, textual content, accompanying 
dance form, instrument of accompaniment or use or function of the genre. In 
each case the choice of label can be said to reflect the single most characteristic 
aspect of the genre. 

Different categories of bow song are labelled, on the one hand, according to 
the instrument of accompaniment. Thus a song performed, for example, to the 
accompaniment of the umakhweyana is termed " igama likamakhweyana’ (a 
song of the umakhweyana) or a song performed to the accompaniment of thz 
ugubhu may simply be termed ' elogubhu' ((a song) of the ugubhu). A song 
performed to the accompaniment of the umakhweyana or ugubhu may also be 
described as ‘ elokubalisa’ ((a song) of brooding).? This refers to the mood cf 
the songs, and at the centre of a young woman's brooding are the joys and 
sorrows and trials and tribulations of love. The two following explanations 
given by informants of their purpose in singing bow songs are typical: 


Ngangibalisa, ngibalisela isoka. Ngithanda lona isoka kakhulu, ngibalisa. 

‘I was brooding, I was brooding about my young man. I love this young 
man very much, I was brooding.' (MaHadebe: KwaLinda, Ondini—28.4.77) 
Ngangisho | kumuntu ` ngangicula nje, ngibalisa | ngenhlizipo ngota 
sengimukhumbule. 

‘I was referring to a Zulu man when I was singing, I was brooding in my 


2 It ıs possible that the middle-aged women who formed the majority of my informants were 
more tolerant in their attitudes to their co-wives than younger more recently married women might 
have been 

? Among the meanings which Doke and Vilakazi (1948) list for ukubalisa are ‘ Recount the 
details of one’s personal affairs’ and ‘ Ponder over one’s troubles, brood over misfortune’ 
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heart because I was missing him.’ (MaMhlongo: Hlabayidlele, 
Ekuthuleni—29.3.77) 


Finally, a song performed to the accompaniment of one of the Zulu bows may 
be referred to by the Zulu equivalent of the English term " love song’ as ‘ igama 
lothando’. 

3.3 Musical resources?! In both ugubhu and umakhweyana songs the vocal line 
is accompanied by an ostinato played on the fundamentals of the bows. In 
addition, a player selectively resonates certain of the upper harmonics of the 
fundamentals to form a descant-like melody in counterpoint to both the bow 
ostinato and the vocal line, giving a three-part polyphonic texture.? The 
ostinato played on the fundamentals of the bow underpins the individual 
composition formally and tonally. The ostinato generally sounds in octaves as 
the first harmonic of each of the fundamentals is automatically amplified by the 
gourd resonator and, in certain cases, may be more clearly audible than the 
fundamentals themselves. 

In the case of the ugubhu, where the bow string is undivided, as well as the 
fundamental produced by the open string, a second fundamental is obtained by 
stopping the string so as to yield a note approximately a semitone higher than 
the open fundamental. As regards the umakhweyana, where the bow string is 
divided, in addition to the two fundamentals produced by the open sections of 
the string, a third fundamental is obtained by stopping the lower half of the 
string. The two open notes are tuned between a whole tone and a major 3rd 
apart, while the stopped note is approximately a semitone above the higher of 
the two open notes. The most common tuning is where the open notes are a 
major 2nd apart.* Both the ugubhu and umakhweyana are sounded by striking 
the string with a thin stick or piece of thatching grass referred to as ‘ uthi’. 

The ostinato played on the fundamentals of the bow generally consists of a 
cycle of 4, 8 or 16 beats which may be subdivided (taking those notes which are 
played with greater attack as the basis for so doing) into two or four bars of 
simple or compound duple, or two or four bars of simple quadruple. Of a 
sample of 100 songs transcribed and analysed, in three cases the bow ostinato 
consists of a cycle of 6 beats (two bars of simple triple and in one case a cycle of 
10 beats (two bars of five beats). Additive metres occur in eight songs, either an 
8-beat cycle of 3+3+2 or 342-43 or a l6-beat cycle of 
34+34+24+3+3+42. There was one further complicated division of a 
15-beat cycle into3-- 2-342424 3. 

The onset of the vocal phrase does not coincide with that of the instrumental 
ostinato. The vocal phrase begins at a variable point within one statement of the 


3 The verb ukukhumbula 1s customarily translated as * to remember’ Doke and Vilakazi (1948) 
give the meaning ‘ Remember, recollect, call to mind, be mindful’. My informants frequently used 
the verb to describe the feelings which led them to sing about their absent lovers and ukukhumbula is 
more accurately translated in this context as ‘to miss’ or ‘ to long for’. 

?! It is only possible to provide here a brief summary of my findings with regard to the playing 
techniques of the bows and the musical organization of bow songs. For further information 
concerning the ugubhu see Kirby, 1934: 196-204 and Rycroft, 1971: 219-23; 1975: 379-82; and 
1975/6: 58-91. With regard to the umakhweyana see Kirby, 1934- 204-10 and Rycroft, 1971: 219-23. 

3 Where songs from categories of Zulu choral music (where there are at least two independent 
voice-parts) are adapted for performance to the accompaniment of the bows, a second person may 
interject what was originally the chorus phrase of the song as the bow player sings the solo phrase 
giving a four-part polyphonic texture 

? [n describing the intervals between the fundamentals of the bow in terms of the intervals of the 
diatonic scale it 1s intended to provide no more than a rough but accessible indication of the size of 
the intervals There is in fact a wide range of tolerance in the size of the interval between the open 
fundamentals of the unfakhweyana which 1s considered as the correct tuning for a particular song 
More important than absolute precision in the size of interval 1s ensuring that the tuning allows for 
the requisite upper harmonics to be clearly resonated. 
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bow phrase and ends at a fixed point within the next repetition of the ostinato. 
The vocal phrase may vary in length and this determines at what point in the 
bow ostinato the phrase will begin. The performer is required to pre-judge the 
point of entry and the speed of delivery of the vocal phrase so that it cadences at 
a pre-determined point in the following repetition of the bow ostinato without 
undue distortion of the rhythmic organization of the phrase. The timing of the 
vocal phrases against the relentless reiteration of the instrumental ostinato is 
one of the more difficult aspects of bow performance. 

In the case of ugubhu songs the vocal line draws on a scale of three or four 
notes. Where three notes are employed they represent the 2nd to the Sth 
harmonics (or octave duplications) of the open fundamental of the bow. Where 
a fourth note occurs this represents the 2nd or 3rd harmonic (or octave 
duplication) of the stopped fundamental. In umakhweyana songs the vocal line 
draws on a scale of five or six notes, in general the 2nd to 4th harmonics (or 
octave duplications) of the three bow fundamentals. 

With regard to the setting of the texts, there would seem to be greater 
influence of speech-tone (Zulu being a tonal language) and speech-rhythm as 
well as Zulu sentence intonation in bow songs than in other categories of Zulu 
song. The musical setting reflects more closely than in other categories the 
speech-tone requirements and inherent speech-rhythms of individual words of 
the text as well as Zulu sentence intonation in the slowly descending melodic 
contour of the individual vocal phrases. Where a conflict of interest arises, 
however, musical considerations override speech-tone and sentence intonation 
requirements in determining the direction of pitch movement in the melodic line 
and deviation from the length and stress values of speech-rhythm may occur in 
order to satisfy the metrical requirements of the song. 

In performance the ugubhu and umakhweyana are held vertically in the 

player's left hand with the circular opening cut in the gourd resonator facing the 
upper right-hand side of the player's left breast. In order to resonate selectively 
the upper harmonics of the bow to form a melody in counterpoint to the bow 
ostinato and the vocal line, a player moves the gourd resonator closer to or 
further away from her body thus opening or closing the mouth of the resonator 
to varying degrees and altering its resonance frequency. In tuning the bows, a 
player adjusts the tension of the string so that the instrument " sounds well". The 
bows are judged to sound well when the requisite upper harmonics can be 
clearly resonated by the performer. It is also customary for the resonator to be 
held against the naked breast as this renders the harmonics more clearly 
audible. In the case of the ugubhu, it is generally the 3rd to the Sth harmonics of 
the open fundamental and the 3rd and 4th harmonics of the stopped fundamen- 
tal which are resonated for melodic purposes while in the case of the 
umakhweyana it is predominantly the 4th to 6th harmonics of the two open 
fundamentals and the 4th and 5th harmonics of the stopped fundamental which 
occur. 
3.4 Performance. Recent emphasis on the performance event as the unit of 
analysis in ethnomusicological studies (following trends in folklore and socio- 
linguistics) where attention is focused on the interaction of the different 
elements of the event as part of a communicative process, would seem to ignore 
the principal type of performance context of Zulu bow songs, a solitary context 
in which no audience is required, but which represents a very personal, intimate 
form of expression. As one group of informants stated: 

Sasingaceli muntu ukuthi asilalele, sasivese siziculele nje ngoba sizwa sithanda 

ukucula. . 

* We did not ask anyone to listen to us, we simply sang for ourselves because 
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we felt we wanted to sing.’ (KwaMkhize: KwaMbhekisigcino, Ondini— 
21.8.80) 


The intimacy of the expression is reflected in the manner of performance itself. 
The vocal line is performed quietly against the background of the ostinato 
played on the fundamentals of the bow while the melody produced by 
selectively resonating the harmonics of the bow adds a third muted strand to the 
overall texture. Finnegan stresses the need to account for the role of solitary 
performance in oral literature (1977: 216): 


It is worth remembering these solitary settings, as a counter to the 
frequent emphasis on the public and community functions of oral 
literature. Sociologists of literature, in their reaction against the 
romantic models of the individual and, as it were, a-social poet, 
sometimes imply not only that the conventions and forms of literature 
are socially created but—an illegitimate but tempting next step—that 
all (oral) literature is attached to the public occasions of our lives. This 
is to forget the personal and contemplative side of literature—particu- 
larly characteristics of a number of these solitary songs. They remind us 
forcefully of the need to leave a place in our sociologies of literature for 
the human desire to formulate experience in pleasing words and to 
articulate ‘ the secrets of the heart’ in aesthetic verbal form... 


The bows are traditionally played by a young woman on her way to and 
from the river to bathe and fetch water, or while out collecting firewood, or on 
her way to work in the fields, or while out walking. They are also played in the 
quiet of the evening in the homestead. The following description of the 
performance context of the umakhweyana is characteristic: 


Umakhweyana wawudlalwa umuntu oyintombi noma uhamba, noma uyokha 
amanzi, noma uyolima. Uma uyolima ufike uwubeke phansi, ulime ulime bese 
uwuthatha uhamba uwushaya. Usuhamba uwushaya nasebusuku uwushaya. 
Uma uya emzini lapha ugome khona awuwuphathi, uyahlonipha. 

‘The umakhweyana was played by unmarried girls when out walking, or 
going to fetch water, or when going to hoe. When you are going to hoe you 
put it [the umakhweyana] down, you hoe and hoe then you take it and walk 
along playing it. Whenever you are walking along you play it, and you also 
play it at night. When you go to the homestead where you have chosen, you 
do not take it with you, you show respect.' (MaLuthuli: KwaGobikhanda, 
Ekuthuleni—16.8.82) 


While there may have been no direct responsibility to an audience for what 
Bauman terms ‘a display of communicative competence’ (1975: 293) in the 
period between a girl’s choosing and marrying, performance of love songs in the 
period of courtship prior to a girl’s choosing served a further important purpose 
besides allowing for the expression of private and personal feeling. During this 
time a girl did on occasion perform with the express purpose of being overheard 
by potential suitors or in the hope of her words being reported to such suitors 
and would use the bow songs as a means of declaring an interest in a particular 
young man or even several young men. As one informant stated about the 
frivolous days of her youth: 


Ngangithanda ukuhlabelela ngezisheli. Ngenzela ukuba zijabule ngoba ngicula 
ngazo. Ngenzela ukuba zethemba ukuba ngizoyiqoma khona zingapheli 
amandia okuthi zeshele. 

‘I used to like to sing about my suitors. I did it so that they would be happy 
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because I was singing about them. I did it so that they would hope that I was 
going to choose them so that they did not lose the will to court me.’ 
(MaZungu: KwaZakhele, Ntilingwe—25.3.77) 


The majority of the love songs are nevertheless very intimate in their expression 
and there would be no question of them being performed in the hearing of the 
girl's lover. Older married women, however, were quite unabashed at perform- 
ing love songs in interview situations in the presence of their husbands. As one 
group of informants explained: 


Sesingawacula phambi kwabantu basemzini, naphambi kukaBabaMkhize 
ngoba asisamsabi manje, sesimthatha njengobhuti wethu manje. 

* We can now sing them [the umakhweyana songs] in front of the people af 
our husband's homestead, and in front of Mr. Mkhize [their husband] 
because we are no longer in awe of him, we regard him as our brother now.’ 
(KwaMkhize: KwaMbhekisigcino, Ondini—21.8.80) 


The performance of love songs by married women is, however, as earlier 
indicated, an anomaly. Some of my informants, in order to render their 
performances more representative, would attempt to simulate the vocal quality 
characteristic of unmarried girls, a narrow, pinched timbre in contrast to the 
open, resonant quality of married women. 

While performance of bow songs may have been a solitary affair, young 
women did not avoid being overheard by their peers or juniors. This enabled the 
songs to be orally transmitted. In a few cases women said that they themselves 
were the composers of the songs they sang, but the majority stated that they had 
learnt the songs from older members of their homestead. A young woman could 
sing as many songs from the bow-song repertory as she wished. To judge from 
the repertories of my informants, however, particular individuals showed a 
preference for a relatively small number of songs which had special significance 
for them and with which they were specifically associated. 

While the bow-song repertory is orally transmitted, there is considerable 
freedom and flexibility in the way in which particular songs are realized in 
performance. This is generally true of solo performance where there is no 
responsibility to a larger group of performers, and in the case of the majority of 
bow songs, no responsibility to an audience. It is also true of categories of 
performance where the focus is on the individual. Bow songs and praises, more 
than other categories of Zulu music, allow for innovation in the processes of 
composition and performance.” Both categories concern the expression of 
individual identity and there is evidence of a close conceptual link between 
them. Not only are there similarities in the use of language in bow songs and 
praises, but praise epithets and lines of praises may be introduced into the texts 
of bow songs. Moreover, a performer intersperses the lines of a bow song with 
the acclamation of her praises. 

The potential for innovation in bow songs lies principally in performing 
inventive vocal lines, melodically, rhythmically and textually against the 
ostinato played on the fundamentals of the bow. With regard to the texts, lines 
may be adapted for purely functional reasons to make them relevant to a 
particular individual. This is reflected in the following explanation with regard 
to the composition of the song Ungibonele kuye lona C Greet this person for 
me '—105): 


^ [ include praises as a category of musical performance inasmuch as, in the case of ordinary 
men and women, the praises are acclaimed as part of a total performance which includes song. 
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Igama elidala nje kodwa ngazifakelela amagama amanye ami ngoba ngifuna 
ukucula ngomkhwenyana wami. 

‘It is an old song but I inserted my own alternative words for myself because 
I wanted to sing about my prospective bridegroom.’ (MaZungu: 
KwaZakhele, Ntilingwe—25.3.77) 


More significantly, a young woman may judge the quality of her performance 
according to the degree of creativity and innovation displayed in the composi- 
tion of the text. As one group of informants stated generally of the composition 
of bow song texts: 


Sahluke-ke. Singasho ukuthi sibingelela umuntu ngoba simbona khona-ke. 
Sisho ngoba ngendawo esiyaziyo njengoba naseNhlazatshe, naphi, naphi, 
naphi, eMfanefile, ngisho kuyiphi indawo nje khona siyizwe ukuthi sihlabelela 
kahle. 

* We may make changes. We can say we are greeting someone because we see 
him somewhere. We refer to the places we know such as Nhlazatshe, and 
this and that place, perhaps Mfanefile, indeed any place at all so that we feel 
we are singing well.' (MaZungu: KusEzabeni, Ntilingwe—25.5.77) 


It is principally with regard to textual matters that informants articulate an 
aesthetic of bow-song performance. Only rarely did informants refer directly to 
purely musical considerations as criteria whereby bow-song performance is 
evaluated. Princess Magogo, however, in her assessment of what makes a good 
bow player, does refer to skill in what is technically the most difficult aspect of 
performance, the selective amplification of the harmonics of the bow to produce 
a melody in counterpoint to the bow ostinato and the vocal line: 


Usuke eyigagu, njengoba umbona nje lona uyigagu—bu bu bu. Kanti ubona nje 
akukhali kahle lapha engutsheni. Kukhala kakhulu uma kusemzimben. 

* She is simply an expert, just as you see this person is an expert from the 
sound of the harmonics of the bow. In the same way, you see that it [the 
instrument] does not sound well held here against clothing. It sounds clearly 
when held against the body.' (KwaPhindangene, Mahlabathini—23.8.80) 


The melody produced on the bow harmonics is the most variable aspect of 
performance. Not only is it difficult to master technically, it is also the least 
susceptible to oral transmission being audible only to someone in close 
proximity to the performer. As performance is generally a solitary affair the 
latter situation does not ordinarily arise. It is only where performers consciously 
teach each other bow songs that there is real opportunity for a song to be 
transmitted in all its aspects. While skill in performing a melody on the 
harmonics of the bow was not openly stated to be a criterion in evaluating 
performance, informants did nevertheless indirectly acknowledge its aesthetic 
importance inasmuch as the women judged to be good bow performers showed 
particular competence in this respect. Further evidence of expertise with regard 
to bow playing is the ability of a performer to adapt songs from other categories 
of Zulu music (largely choral) for solo performance to the accompaniment of 
the bows. As one group of informants stated: 


Onke amagama angaculwa kanye nogubhu noma nomakhweyana. Kuya 
ngokuthi lowo oculayo uyigagu yini uyakwazi ukugamba amagama. d 
‘All songs may be sung to the accompaniment of the ugubhu or 


35 The expression ' bu bu bu’ 1s an 1deophone of the sound of the harmonics being selectively 
amplified by the gourd resonator. 
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umakhweyana. It depends on whether or not the person who is singing is a3 
expert and knows how to compose songs.’ (KwaZulu: Izimilimongc, 
Ekuthuleni—24.2.77) 


Regardless of whether or not a performer is an expert, however, it is in the 
performance of the traditional repertory of bow songs that the expressive power 
of the individual is given freest rein. Ultimately, it is the sheer pleasure cf 
performance and the ability to lose oneself in performance rather than any 
functional considerations which are of greatest importance. This is reflected in 
the following observation: 


Ngangithi uma sengidlala umakhweyana bese ngingabe ngisacabanga lutho. 
Ngangingasacabangi nokugana. Uma ngiwushaya bese kuthi angizule. 

‘I meant that when I play the umakhweyana I no longer think of anything. I 
do not even think of marriage. When I play it I just feel like roaming.’ 
(MaZulu: Hlabayidlele, Ekuthuleni—29.3.77) 


4. Bow-song texts 

4.1 Use of language. The language of bow songs is highly figurative ard 
reflects the literary potential of the Zulu language itself. Not only is there a rich 
vocabulary, but there is an inherent expressiveness in the way it is manipulated 
syntactically. The texts of the bow songs reveal many of the poetic qualitizs 
previously only associated, among traditional categories of performance, wih 
Zulu praise poetry (izibongo). There are frequent examples of personificatian, 
alliteration, assonance, parallelism and metaphor. The occurrence of such 
poetic devices in bow song texts is discussed in an earlier paper (Joseph, 1983: 
82-4); nevertheless, a more detailed account of the use of parallelism and 
metaphor might be included here. 

It is possible to identify two main types of parallelism—syntactic parallelism 
(including repetition of lexical items) and parallelism by linking. In the case of. 
the former, the syntactic frame remains constant in consecutive lines while 
lexical items within the frame are varied. It is usual for only one of the lexical 
items in the line to be varied while the remainder are repeated. In the first two-of 
the following examples there is an initial word variant while in the third example 
there is medial variation. The syntactic frame in the first four lines of the th-rd 
example includes medial repetition of the 1 p.s. of the Remote Past reflex:ve 
verb form of the Indicative Mood, while in the final two lines there is medial 
repetition of the adverbial formative nganga- (indicating size): 


Inkuku yakhona ibuka yena. The fowl of that place gazes at him. 
Ikati lakhona libuka yena. The cat of that place gazes at him. 
Inkomo yakhona ibuka yena. (39) The cow of that place gazes at hin. 
Iyajabula lentombi ethandwayo. She is happy this girl who is loved 
Ivadeia lentombi ethandwayo. She is satisfied this girl who is loved. 
Iveleza lentombi ethandwayo. She is extrovert this girl who is 
loved. 
Igabaza lentombi ethandwayo. (1) She is boastful this girl who is loved. 


36 In presenting textual examples, individual hnes are set down in the order in which they occur in 
the song. No indication is, however, given of repetition of lines. The translations which are prov:ded 
adhere closely to the literal meaning of the texts although there is occasional recourse to pwetic 
licence to convey the spint of the text. Explanations of more obscure lines of text are given in 
parenthesis immediately after the line in question. Unless otherwise stated, only the relevant ines 
from a complete text are cited. 
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Ubalwana lwami ngazibonela, maye 
babo! 

Ubalwana lwami ngazitholela, maye 
babo! 

Ubalwana lwami ngazicoshela, maye 
‘babo! 

Ubalwana lwami ngazibuthela, maye 
babo! 

Ubalwana lwami lungangezihlahla, 
maye babo! 

Ubalwana lwami lungangezintaba, 
maye babo! (48) 


My little nothing, I saw it for myself, 
alas! 

My little nothing, I found it for 
myself, alas! 

My little nothing, I picked it for 
myself, alas! 

My little nothing, I gathered it for 
myself, alas! 

My little nothing is as big as trees, 
alas! 

My little nothing is as big as 
mountains, alas! 


In a few cases, the syntactic frame remains constant in consecutive lines while all 
the lexical items are varied. In the following example, the syntactic frame 
consists of the 1 p.s. of the Immediate Past Passive verb form of the Indicative 
Mood followed by the noun of agent, a locative and an interjection of surprise: 


It thundered for me at Mbekamuzi, 
well I never! 

I was barked at by the dogs of the 
Mgenge homestead, what is the 
matter?! 


Ngidunyelwe yizul eMbekamuzi, we 
maye bab'! 

Ngikhonkothwe yizinja zak- 
waMqenge, kwenzenjani ?! (Ug.3) 


In the case of parallelism by linking, there is repetition of a word root, 
generally between a pair of lines, either initially, finally or from final to initial 
but with varying morphological adjuncts. In the following example there is 
initial linking with repetition of the verb stem: 


I am speaking to the man, 
Now his wife speaks. (i.e. interrupts) 


Ngikhuluma nendoda, 
Sekukhuluma umfaz’! (29) 


Final-initial noun-verb linking may occur as in the following word-play: 
Ngafik" eKhathazo I arrived at Khathazo 


Ngakhathazeka. I was worried. 
Ngafik" eNtumeni I arrived at Ntumeni 
Ngantumazela. I behaved stupidly. 
Ngafik' eZihlalo I arrived at Zihlalo 


Ngahlala mina. (15) It is I who sat down.? 
Parallelism may also be achieved by final-initial negative-positive linking: 


The heart does not sleep, 
The eyes alone sleep. 


Inhliziyo kayila? , 
Kula? amehlo odwana. (13) 


Metaphor is used in bow song texts with considerable evocative power. It is 
used to express both the ardour and the despair of love. The first three examples 
are typical of the kind of metaphor with which a young woman expresses the 
strength of her passion. Imagery associated with fire is common, as are 
references to the blinding light or setting of the sun: 


You were an overpowering force, 
hey fire which bursts into flame! 


Walubhememe, we mlilo 
kazokhele! (54) 


37 The performer, 1n each case of noun-verb linking, takes the root of the name of the place in 
question and links it to the verb having the same root. The equivalent word-play in English would 
be ‘I arrived at Reading, I read’ or ‘I arrived at Bath, I bathed’ and so on. 
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Ngivutha nezikhotha! (32) I am burning with the long grass! 
(i.e. with the rage of a grass fire) 


Ilanga kangiliboni. (69) I do not see the sun. (i.e. I am 
blinded by love) 


The final three examples illustrate the type of metaphor used to express the 
anguish and hopelessness of love: 


Uthando ludlala ngami, Love is playing with me, 
Uthando lungiphos’ eyiweni. (26) Love is hurling me onto the cliffs. 


Ngihambe ngaliged izwe bandla! (30) I walked to the ends of the earth 
indeed! (i.e. in search of my love) 


Ukufa kuyatshena If death says so 
Ngabe kuthatha mina. (16) It should take me. 


Frequent use is also made of non-lexical syllables to express the yearnings of 
love which defy description within the normal resources of language. Character- 
istic non-lexical syllables include ‘iya ipa iya’, ‘wo yi wo yi wo yi’, ‘awu 
yeheni’, * awu yelele’ and ‘ hiya he’. Individual lines of the song texts may also 
be interspersed with interjections which, although they are lexical items, behave 
largely in the same way as non-lexical syllables in serving to reinforce the 
sentiments expressed in the line rather than having literal meaning. Common 
interjections include we mama!, yebuya baba!, awu bakithi!, we nkosi vom or we 
ngane kamama! These may be translated, depending on the context, by English 
expressions such as ‘alas! ’, "woe is mei", ‘indeed! ', ‘well I never!’ and the 
like.?? 

Extensive use is made of direct speech in bow songs and it is customary for a 
young woman to address or refer to the young man she loves by some term of 
endearment. A wide range of colourful terms occur in the song texts as a whole. 
These include ithemba lami ‘my hope’, ishingana lami ‘my mischievous 
person’, ikhubalo lami * my magical plant’, ingwe yami * my leopard’, igabaza 
lami ‘my show-off’ as well as more conventional forms of address such as 
umsheli wami * my suitor’, isoka lami ‘my betrothed’ or imbangi yami ‘ my 
contending suitor '. 

As well as similarities in the compositional techniques of the texts of bow 
songs and praise poetry, praise epithets and lines of praises may, as indicated 
earlier, be introduced into the texts of bow songs. The following examples draw 
on commonly occurring lines of praise poetry: 2 


Ngingeluwele lololulwandle, I cannot cross that ocean, 

Selwawelwa zinkonjane, It has already been crossed by 
swallows, 

O zona zindiza phezulu. (28) Oh those that fly above. 


Sigoloza sami esimehlo abomvu! (18) My fierce starer with red eyes! 


38 The literal meanings of the interjections cited, in the order in which they appear in the text, are 
“hey, mother! ', ‘alas, father! `, ‘My goodness, people of my home! `, ‘hey, my God!’ and ‘hey, 
mother's child! ’. 

? While lines of praise poetry are generally composed specifically to celebrate some aspect of the 
character of a particular individual or some event in the individual's life, there 1s also a fund of lines 
of praise poetry which are in general circulation and on which an individual may draw in the 
composition of his or her own praises. In the case of the first of the two examples, variants of these 
hnes may be found in the praises of Shaka (Cope, 1968: 116) and Sotobe kaMpangalala 
wakwaSibiya (ibid.: 181) and in the praises of the Mnguni clan (Mzolo, 1978. 219-20). 
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4.2 The expression of love. It is possible to identify certain themes in the 
expression of love in the bow song texts as a whole. To a large extent these 
themes reflect the typical concerns of love poetry in Western society but with the 
important difference that it is women who are the composers and performers of 
the love songs under discussion while in the Western context, the writing of love 
poetry has been principally the preserve of men. The main themes may be 
described as: (i) Declarations; (ii) Celebrations; (iii) Separation; (iv) Rejection 
and unrequited love; and (v) Trials and tribulations. 

(1) Declarations. Those texts in which a young woman declares her love fall 
into two main categories. On the one hand, they are an expression of the 
strength of passion aroused in the young woman and may be expressed in the 
most forceful terms (the first two of the following examples) or in the tenderest 
of images (the final two examples): 


Walubhememe, we mlilo kazokhele! 


Ngash' emhlabeni, 
Ezulwini ngosha kuphi? (54) 


Isoka ngelami ngelamafundo, baba! 


Ngangilikhethile, ntombi! 
Umafa silahlane, baba! 
Ilanga kangiliboni. (69) 


Ekuseni ngoluvivi, 
We ngimbon’ ebhinc’ elimpunga. 
Ngihambe ngaliged' izwe, bandla! (30) 


Inhliziyo kayila? , mngane wami, 
Kula? amehlo odwan'. 
Ngihamba ebusuku, 

Ngiyofika nini eMbekelweni? 


Ubaba nomama, ngiyisipokwe 
eMbekelweni. (13) 


You were an overpowering force, 
hey fire which bursts into flame! 

I have burnt on earth, 

How shall I burn in the heavens? 


My very own initiating lover, indeed! 
(i.e. into the art of love) 

I chose him, girl! 

May death alone part us! 

I no longer see the sun. 


In the faint light of early dawn, 

Oh I saw him girded in grey. 

I walked to the ends of the earth 
indeed! 


My heart does not sleep, my friend, 

The eyes alone sleep. 

I go at night 

When shall I arrive at 
Embekelweni?” 

I am indeed a ghost at Embekelweni. 


The dominant emotion expressed in the second category of text is one of 


despair. Apart from the distress experienced as a result of being separated from 
the object of her love (discussed under ‘ Separations’), a young woman also 
feels despair at the overwhelming feelings of passion which beset her. This is 
demonstrated in the following excerpts: 


Ilanga selingishonele! (67) The sun has set for me! (i.e. my life 


is in darkness) 


Okwami, okwami, okwezandla! (28) That which is mine, my own, that of 
the hands! (i.e. that which is 


beyond my control) 


Ngenziwa inhliziyo, we mtanomuntu! I am ruled by the heart, hey poor 
soul! 

Izindaba zothando, we mtano- The affairs of love, hey poor soul! 
muntu! (38) 

Ngathanda esihogo, I have loved in hell, 


* Embekelweni is the name of the royal homestead in Swaziland 
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We mama, ngazilaya! Alas, I have punished myself! 

Wangenza umuntu, A man has done this to me, 

We mama, ngazikholisa! (62) Alas, I have brought trouble on 
myself! 


It is noteworthy that, of the total corpus of bow songs on which the present 
study is based, in only one song does the performer extol the pleasure of love, 
and even then, without true conviction: 


Kube mnand@ into yami It was sweet my little thing 

Kuthe angizule nayo. Were I to roam with it. 

Kube mnand into yami we ma, It was sweet indeed my little thing, 
Icish" amnand into yami. (45) It was almost sweet my little thing. 


The absence of songs commending the joys of love suggests that, for young Zulu 
women, love was a fraught affair. It may also be the case that it was principally 
when experiencing the harsher consequences of falling in love that young 
women were moved to express their feelings in song, hence the greater number 
of bow songs in which the prevailing emotion is one of despair and distress. 


(ii) Celebrations. In more cheerful vein are those songs in which a young 
woman extols or celebrates some attribute of her lover. Whereas in Western 
love poetry, it is the physical beauty of the one who is loved and the joys of love- 
making which are most often celebrated in verse, in Zulu love songs a young 
woman sings of her lover’s popularity, strength of character, qualities of 
leadership, dancing prowess or physical stature. This is demonstrated in the 
following examples in which a young man's popularity, stature and skill as a 
dancer respectively are celebrated: 


Lash’ igugu labezizwe, The treasure of the nations has 
spoken, 

Nant’ igugu labezizwe! (102) Here is the treasure of the nations! 

Yek’ ubalwana lwami My little thing is as big as trees, yes 
lungangezihlahla, maye babo! indeed! 

Yek’ ubalwana lwami luñgangezin- My little thing is as big as moun- 
taba, maye babo! (48) tains, yes indeed! 

Ngithanda udlala zifika, ngane I love the one who dances as they 
kamam'! arrive, mother's child! 

Udlala zifik" emgangeleni, ngane He dances when they arrive at the 
kamam" dancing file, mother's child! 

Udlala zifik" umhogomane, ngane He dances when the whole age group 
kamam’! arrives, mother’s child! 

Udlala ziphele? isibay' esikhulu, He dances when the big cattle pen is 
ngane kamam’! (118) full, mother’s child! (i.e. he is 


foremost as a dancer) 


Lines of praise poetry may be introduced to evoke a particular characteristic 
which a young woman finds attractive in her lover. The aggressive spirit of one 
young man is, for example, described in a commonly-occurring praise: 


Sigoloza sami esimehlo abomvu! (18) My fierce starer with red eyes! 


Songs in celebration of a young man may also take the form of a more general 
musing on whatever aspect of his background, personality or behaviour a 
young woman happens to reflect: 
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We themba lam’, uMagcizel , awu 
bakith’! 
LikwaDlamini kwaNkambeni. 


Hey my hope, the heavy-footed one, 
well I never! 

He is at the Diamini homestead at 
Nkambeni. 

He is at the Dlamini homestead at 
Zihlalo. 

The heavy-footed one is always on 
the move, well I never! 


LikwaDlamini eZihlalo. 


Uhamba nja? uMagcizel, awu 
bakit! (17) 


(iii) Separation. The most commonly occurring theme in Zulu women’s love 
songs is that of the yearning of a young woman for the lover from whom she is 
separated. In the traditional Zulu context there was a measure of enforced 
separation of a girl and her isoka inasmuch as meetings between them were 
permitted only at the discretion of the senior girl of the age group to which the 
girl in question belonged. Moreover, as earlier indicated, a girl would often have 
to look outside her immediate neighbourhood for an eligible young man 
because of the law of exogamy, thus a courting couple might be separated at 
some considerable distance and have no means of journeying to see each other 
except on foot. The heightened feelings of longing to which such separation 
gave rise would seem to have served as a primary stimulus to composition in the 
bow-song tradition. The theme of separation received fresh impetus as a result 
of the migrant labour policy of the South African government which led men to 
leave the rural areas for the towns in search of work. Many of the later items in 
the bow-song repertory concern the separation of a young woman from her 
lover who has gone to work in the towns. 

A set of recurring ideas and images characterize the expression of the theme 
of separation. There is frequent reference to mountains which, because they 
physically conceal the lovers from each other, serve as symbols of separation. 
The mountain is often personified and invoked: 


Ntaba dilika 
Ngibone isoka lam’! (56) 


Mina ngiyakhala, ma! 
Zintab’ ezikude! (55) 


Crumble mountain 
So that I may see my love! 


I weep, alas!_ 
Oh far-off mountains! 


. It is also customary for a young woman, separated from her lover, to request 
that her greetings be conveyed to him. The following examples are typical: 


Wongikhonzela kuye, mngane wami! 
Woz’ ungibonele laph’ ezintabeni! (26) 


Woz’ ungibonele, sibali! 


Wo kude? abakubo, mama! (20) 


Please greet him for me, my friend! 
Please greet him for me there in the 
mountains! 


Please greet him for me, my 
brothers- and sisters-in-law! 

Oh the members of my lover’s 
homestead are content! (i.e. 
because they see him) ' 


The theme of separation is further characterized by reference to a young 
woman's search for the lover from whom she is parted as in the single complete 


text below: 

Imbangi yam’ ang'sayiboni mina, 

Wo yang’ cashel imbangi yam’, nkosi 
yami! 


I no longer see my contending suitor, 
O my love has hidden from me, my 
God! 
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Ngafuna lashona, nkosi yami! I searched for him till sunset, my 
God! 

Ngayaluza lashona, nkosi yami! I moved about restlessly till sunset, 
my God! 

Wo ngahamba lashona, nkosi yami! Oh I went about till sunset, my God! 

Ngagijima lashona, nkosi yami! I ran till sunset, my God! 

Ang’sayiboni ngish’ emehlweni, nkosi I no longer see him even with my 

yami! (21) eyes, my God! 


Prior to the exodus of young men to the towns, the images through which 
the longing of separation was expressed reflected the traditional social contezt. 
These traditional images were later superseded by allusions, often of a host.le 
nature, to the departure of men to the towns to seek work. The contrast in 
expression is demonstrated in the following two examples: 


Inkuku yakhona ibuka yena, The fowl of that place gazes at him. 

Ikati lakhona libuka yena, The cat of that place gazes at him, 

Inkomo yakhona, yebuya baba, ibuka The cow of that place, alas, it gaze: 
yena. (39) at him. (i.e. but I do not see him?! 


Wahamba wajokola umngane wezwe, The friend of the country went to 
live in a different place,” 


Usemalini ubhungu lezwe, The young man of the country is a: 
the place of money, 
Wahamba wazighenya umngane The friend of the country went anc 
wezwe, flaunted himself, 
Wasebenza wangumoya wezwe, He is working, he is the wind of th= 
country, 
UkwaKopeletsheni umngane wami. My friend is working for the 
(43) Corporation. 


(iv) Rejection and unrequited love. The corpus of bow songs reveals two main 
responses to rejection and unrequited love. On the one hand, they are yet 
another source of despair and anguish for a young woman: 


Langishonela mina ngengwe yami, The sun is setting for me because of 
my leopard, (i.e. my life is in 
darkness) 

Angiyibon’ ingwe yami. I do not see my leopard. 

Ngiboniseleni othath" ingwe yami! Please show me who has taken my 
leopard! 

Ntabazakithi, ngengwe yami! Mountains of my home, because cf 
my leopard! (i.e. the sun is setting 

' for me) 

Angimbon’ othath' ingwe yami. I do not see who has taken my 
leopard! 

Ngikhalelani ngengwe yami! (6) Weep for me because of my leopa-d! 


Alternatively, a young woman may express her outrage at being spurned and 
threaten revenge: 


4! This is comparable in spirit with Shakespeare's Romeo where he states: 


O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek! 


*' Doke and Vilakazi list as the meaning of ' jokola’, * Be sarcastic, sneer ' (1948). The perfocmer 
of the song, MaZulu of Ekuphiweni, Ekuthuleni, described ukujokola as meaning ‘ Ukusuka ezwent 
lakini, uye kwelinye izwe '—To leave the place of your home and go to another place. 
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Ngihamb' ngiy' emfuleni, nkosi yami! ` I went along to the river, my God! 


Ngithi mina ngizoyibona, I thought I would see him, 
Angayibon' inhlobo yayo. I did not see the likes of him. 
Ngizoyiqoma kanjani ngoba ayizi How am I going to choose him 
emfuleni bo?! because he does not come to the 
river?! 
Ngizoyishiya impela! I shall abandon him indeed! 
Ngiyogom' abanye! I shall choose others! 


Ibithi yethembile bo ngeke ngiye! (21) | He thought he was sure of me but I 
will never go to him! 


We Mbulkhesheni, baba! Hey Mbulkhesheni, well I never!” 
Unqaba nento yami, He refuses my love, 

Nami ngizonqaba neyakho! I too will refuse his! 
UMbulkhesheni, baba! (36) Mbulkhesheni, yes indeed! 


While physical beauty as such as is not celebrated in the bow-song repertory as a 
whole, there is no doubt that young men prefer to court beautiful girls and a 
principal reason for a girl being rejected or not having her love returned is 
because she has a more attractive rival. As one young woman ruefully reflects: 


Kusile ukheth' abant! abahle. It is clever that he chooses beautiful 
people. 

Uthando lwadlala ngami, Mageba. Love is toying with me, Mageba.^ 

Yini wakhet abant’ abahle? How is it that he chooses beautiful 
people? 


Yini sakheth abant’ abahle kangaka? How is it that we choose such 
beautiful people? 

Indoda yadlala ngami, The man is toying with me, 

Uyikhethakhethana lomfana. (5) This boy chooses at will. 


(v) Trials and tribulations. As well as allowing for the expression of love 
itself, bow songs act as a vehicle for the expression of the trials and tribulations 
which result from falling in love and embarking on the path to marriage. The 
three main concerns which are articulated are the young woman's anxiety over 
the ability of her prospective husband to pay the marriage settlement (lobolo), 
her fear of leaving her own homestead to go and live among strangers in her 
husband's homestead and, where a young woman's prospective husband 
already has one or more wives, her apprehension over how she will be treated by 
her co-wives. 

With regard to the payment of lobolo, a young woman is torn between love 
for her isoka who has the onerous task of paying the requisite number of cattle 
(or, more recently, sum of money) to her father before the marriage may take 
place, and loyalty and affection towards her father for whom the payment of 
lobolo is of utmost importance. Caught in this conflict, a young woman 
expresses her frustration in texts such as the following: 


Uyongilobola ngani? How will you pay /obolo for me? 
Awunankomo. You have no cattle. 

Uyadelela, You are showing contempt, 
Uyadelela lomfana. (24) This boy is showing contempt. 


43 The name ` Mbulkhesheni’ appears to be derived from a Zulufication of the English term 
* embrocation ’. In referring to her lover as Mbulkhesheni a girl depicts him as someone who soothes 
and brings warmth and comfort to her. Given the general content of the song, however, the term 
would seem to be used ironically. 

3 Mageba is isithakazelo (clan praise name) for Zulu. 
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Ubaba uyodlani ngam? What will father eat because of me? 

We ntandane kababa! (65) Hey father’s orphan! 

Ngangiyogan' eMangadini, I was going to marry at the Mngadi 
homestead, 

Wathi ubaba izinkomo azikho. Father said they have no cattle. 

Sengiyogana kwelikude, I was then going to marry far away, 

Wathi ubaba ngiyicala. (115) Father said I am the cause of a 
dispute. 


As marriage in Zulu society is exogamous and virilocal, a newly-married 
bride has to leave the warmth and security of her father's homestead to live in 
an alien homestead where she will furthermore be subject initially to the 
stringent code of respectful behaviour of ukuhlonipha. It is with a real sense of 
apprehension that young women contemplate this aspect of marriage and bow 
songs act as a medium for the articulation of their fears. In the first example, a 
young woman expresses her awe of her prospective in-laws, while in the second, 
she expresses her concern that she may be ill-treated in her new homestead: 


Wo ngeke ngiye, we Mantaba! Oh I will never go there, hey 
Mantaba! 

Wo ngeke ngiye, mtakabab’! Oh I will never go there, father's 
child! 

Emzin' emikhulu kwaNozidlidli, To the big homesteads of 
Nozidlidli,* 

Emzin’ emikhulu, mtakabab’! To the big homesteads, father’s 
child! 

Isono ngesami sikaMantaba, The sin of my own doing, of 
Mantaba, 

Isono ngesami, mtakabab’! (11) The sin of my own doing, father’s 
child! 

Awu yebuya, nkomishi yami! Ah alas, my cup! (i.e. my life-giver) 

Makhize nithini? You Mkhizes, what do you say? 

Awu wafa, nkomishi yami! Alas you are broken, my cup! 

KwaMkhize kunjani? How are things at the Mkhize 
homestead? 

Umfaz' ushaywa ngemvubu. The wife is beaten with a hippo whip. 

Awu ngek’ azidle, Makhize! (31) Alas, he will never eat them, you 


Mkhizes! (i.e. my father will never 
eat the /obolo cattle because I shall 
not remain at the Mkhize 
homestead) 


Finally, a small number of songs deal with a young woman's anxieties with 
regard to her prospective co-wives. Although I did not witness any significant 
hostility in the behaviour of co-wives towards each other, some friction would 
nevertheless seem to be anticipated by a young woman before marriage and 
prompts varying responses. In the first example, the difficulty of having a 
private conversation with a man during courtship, where the man already has 
one or more wives, is viewed ominously; in the second example, however, a 


45 The name of the homestead reflects the fact that it is composed of many huts. Doke and 
Vilakazi list as the meaning of isidlidli (pl. izidhdli), * Close, compact gathering or grouping together 
of things on one spot (as of kraals or huts crowded together, or the string-seams in a badly woven 
sleeping-mat) ' (1948). 
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young woman in defiant mood asserts that no co-wife will interfere with the love 
she and her prospective husband have for each other: 


Ngikhuluma nendoda, I am speaking to the man, 

Sekukhuluma umfazi. Now his wife speaks. (i.e. interrupts) 

Ngiyaya kwangqingetshe. (29) I am heading for an immovable rock. 

We Makhoba, kang'khathan , maye Hey Makhoba,”, I do not care, not 
babo! at all! 

Nom?! ezel kang'khathal, maye babo! Even if she gives birth, I do not care 

at all! 

‘thund’ inkehli kang’ khathal , maye Even if the newly-married bride 

babo! (33) urinates, I do not care at all! 


5. Conclusion 

In drawing attention to the existence of a concept of romantic love in 
traditional Zulu society, it is not intended to place any particular value on the 
concept per se. Romantic love is clearly a much projected ideal in modern 
Western society where we are encouraged to view it as the single most 
important, if not only valid reason for the choice of marriage partner. There is 
no question of attributing such an ideal to the Zulu. Nevertheless, romantic love 
may be seen as having structural importance in the Zulu context inasmuch as it 
fulfils one of the propositions outlined by Goode in serving as, ‘... one final or 
crystallizing element in the decision to marry, which is otherwise structured by 
factors such as class, ethnic origin, religion, education, and residence' 
(1973: 471). As such, its importance as a factor in the choice of marriage partner 
and consequences for attendant social structures cannot be overlooked. 
Moreover, the existence of a concept of romantic love has implications for the 
way in which the role and status of women in traditional Zulu society have been 
viewed. It indicates the extent to which women are free to choose their own 
husbands. It demonstrates that women in polygynous societies may enjoy a very 
personal and intimate relationship with their husbands. It emphasizes the 
importance of individual dyadic relationships as well as the larger pattern of 
social relationships. Above all, the articulation of a concept of romantic love in 
the Zulu bow song tradition is evidence of the potential for creative and 
imaginative expression of ordinary women in a traditional African society. 


APPENDIX 


List of bow songs performed by informants. Each song is identified by its most 
commonly occurring first line and relevant details concerning individual per- 
formances of the song are given. This includes the name of the performer, the 
name of the performer's homestead (I generally recorded women playing the 
bows in their own homesteads or at a neighbouring homestead) and the area in 
which the performer lives (to avoid duplication of information details of 
individual performers are given at the end of the Appendix and a symbolic 
reference to this information is provided in the case of each song). Also included 
is the date of performance in each case and the location of the individual item on 
the master copies of my field-work tapes. 


Ugubhu songs 
I. We sigodi sakwaMahuzu—Nh.1A, 18.11 76 (T6:6). 
2. KwelaseNhlungwane kukhon' imbuzi kameke bab'—Nh.1A, 18.11.76 (T6:7). 


* Makhoba is isithakazelo (clan praise name) for Zungu. 
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Ngidunyelwe izuľ eMbekamuzi—Nh 1A, 18.11.76 (T6:9). 

Yek’ isoka lomntanami—Nh.1A, 18.11.76 (16:10). 

Ugom’ abant' abahle—Nh.1A, 18.11.76 (T17:3); M.IA, 25 5.77 (T36:7). 
Ziyamiandela we bafazt namadod —Nh 1A, 18.11.76 (T 17:4). 
Angisamboni yeheni bo—Nh.1D, 15.4.77 (T27: 1/2). 

Kangısadabukı mina—Nh.1D, 15.4.77 (T27:3). 

Lezonyoni ezikhaľ okhalweni—Nh.1D, 15.4.77 (T27:4) 

Kantı ngiswele nembuzi—Nh.1A, 23.10.76 (C11A:9). 

We zintaba ngitheni—Nh.1A, 23.10.76 (C11A.10). 

Ngifel estsalent—Nh.1E(v), 23.10.76 (C11A 16). 


. Ngembuzi emnyama—Nh.1E(v), 23.10.76 (C11A:24). 
. Lide lifishane—E.5(i), 9.11 76 (C17A:1) 


Uyamga? okaNdaba—E.1A with E.5(ir), 9.11.76 (C17A:4). 


. Sihlahla esihlahlwa amakhosana ezizwe—M.1A, 22 8.80 (C45). 


Vumani bangoma—M.1A, 22.8.80 (C45). 


. Ungabomhleka unongqayi kwelakwaZulu—M.1A, 22.8.80 (C45) 


Umakhweyana songs 
I. Iyajabula lentombi ethandwayo—E.1D, 13 10.76 (T1B.7) and 20.5.77 (T35:3). 
2. Iye ye ye shingana lami—E.1B, 15.9.76 (C6A:13), 13.10.76 (T1B:8) and 20.5 77 (T20:13); 
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Nk ZB, 13.11.76 (C7B:10); E.5(), 9.11.76 (C17A:7). 

Ihwanqa lemkhov' ekhay'—E.1A, 13.10.76 (T1B 9), 9 11.76 (C17A:3) and 20.5.77 (T20:16). 

a a lami—E.1A, 13.10.76 (T1B:10); E.4B(i), 27.10 76 (112.10); D.1D, 6.12.76 
1:2). 

Kusile ukheth' aban? abahle—E.1B, 13.10.76 (T1B:11), 9.11.76 (T12:14) and 20.5.77 (T20:14); 

M 1A, 22.8.80 (C44). of Ugubhu song 5. 

Angimboni othath' ingwe yami—E.1D, 13 10.76 (T1B:12) and 20.5.77 (T35:5). 

Wo kukude KwaMuhle—E.1C, 13.10.76 (T1B:3). 

Obani bona ongoti—E 1A, 13 10.76 (T1B:14), with E.1B, 20.5.77 (T20:15), and 23.8.80 (C45); 

DI.D, 11.11.76 (T14:11); E.3A, 29.3.77 (C27A:5). 

Sengizongen’ emahlathini kwaHlophekhulu—E. 1A, 13.10.76 (T1B:15). 

Gxamalaz’ itshitshi—E IE, 13.10.76 (T1B:16) and 20 5.77 (120:7), M 1A, 22.8.80 (C44). 

Ngeke ngiy' emzin' emikhulu kwaNozidlidh.—E. IE, 13.10 76 (T1B:17) and 20.5.77 (T20:8). 

Shoba lenkonkon: likwaNongoma—E.1D, 13.10.76 (T1B:18) and 20.5.77 (T35:4). 

Inhliziyo kayilahi —E 1D, 13.10.76 (T1B:19), 27.10.76 (T12.7) and 20.5 77 (T35:1). 

lyayingaza ingan’ encane—E.1E, 13.10.76 (T1B:20) and 20.5.77 (T20 9). 

Ngafik' eKhathazo ngakhathazeka—Nh.1A, 18 11.76 (T6:8). 


. KwaNtaba angiziboni—Nh.1C, 18.11.76 (T6: 11); E.4BQ), 27.10.76 (T12:11). 
. We themba lam uMagcizel awu bakith' —Nh 1C, 18.11.76 (T6:12) 


Zehl' embotsheni zehl' eMajuba—Nh.1C, 18 11 76 (T6:13). 
Ngagana imbayi Gabajula E.1D, 27.10.76 (T12.1). 
Woz’ ungibonele mngane wami—E.1G(), 27.10.76 (T12:2). 


. Imbangi yam’ angisayiboni mina—E.1G(i), 27.10 76 (T12:3). 


Ulelepht mbangi wami bakithi—E.1D, 27.10.76 (T12:4). 


. Ikhabukhabu lwensizwa—E.1B, 27.10 76 (T12:5) and 20.5.77 (T20:11). 


Uyoyilobola ngani lentombi—E.1B, 27.10.76 (T12:6). 


. We ndoda engakhe nayo—E.4A, 27 10.76 (T12:8). 
. Ungikhonzele kumntanami—E.4A, 27.10.76 (T12.9); O.1H, 26.10.76 (C16A:1) and 24.11 76 


(T18:1); O.IF, 10.11.76 (T13:2), Nh.1C, 27.11.76, (C18B:20); E.1E, 3.12.76 (T20:4); E 3A, 
29.3.77 (C27A:4); M.1A, 22.8.80 (C44). 


. Iye mama gabaza lami—E.1B, 9.11.76 (T12:12) 
. Ngingeluwele lololulwandle—E.1C, 9.11.76 (T12:15) and 3.12.76 (T20:2). 


Ngikhuluma nendoda sekukhuluma umfazi—E.1E, 9.11.76 (T12:16) and 20 5.77 (120:5). 
Ekuseni ngoluvivi—E.1E, 9.11.76 (T12:17). 


. Awu yafa inkomishi yami—O.1F, 10.11.76 (T13:1). 


Ngaghamuka bashay' izandla bonk’ abantu—0.1C, 10.11.76 (T13:3). 

We Makhoba kangikhathal maye babo—O.1D, 10.11.76 (T13:4), 27.4.77 (C34A:5) and 
21.8 80 (C43). 

Wongikhonzela we mama—D.1B, 11 11.76 (T14:2/18). 


. Yim ngempela ngane kamama—D.1D, 11 11.76 (T14:10) 


We Mbulkhesheni baba—D.1D, 11.11.76 (T14:12). 


. Wangibona ngenzam—D.1D, 11.11.76 (T14:13), 6.12.76 (T21.16). 

. Ngenziwa inhliziyo—D.1D, 11.11.76 (T14:14). 

. Inkuku yakhona ibuka yena—D. ID, 11 11.76 (T14:15) and 6.12.76 (T21:15) 

. Yakhwel inkunzi esilungwini—D. 1A, 11.11.76 (T14:16). 

. Ngibon' amazinyan’ aseNondweni—D.1A, 11.11.76 (T14:17) 

. Molo molo Mantaba—E.2B, 17.11.76 (T16:1). 

. Hamba wajokola mngane wami—E.5(i1), 9.11.76 (C17A:5); E.2A, 17.11.76 (T16:2), 13.5.77 


(T34:7) and 23.8.80 (C45); E.2B, 17.11.76 (C17B:22). 
Baze bayambhul eSwazini—E.2A, 17 11 76 (T16:3) and 13.5.77 (T34:5). 


i Kube mnandi into yami—E.3D(ii), 29.3.77 (C27A:9), 21.4.77 (T16:7) and with E.3A, 13.5.77 


(T34:3) 
Ngibon' amabhesh’ ukufana ngane—E.3D(ii), 21.4.77 (T16:8) and 13.5.77 (T34:4). 
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Yek' amagam’ okutshen’ adub' inhhzryo—Nh.\E(av), 23.10.76 (C11A:12); E.C3, 22377 
(C27A:1) and 21.4.77 (T16 9) 

Ubalwana lwami ngazibonela maye babo—Km.2(i), Oct 76 (C14A.2/4); Nh 1A, 26.11.76 
T) i ID, 6.12.76 (T21:3), O ID, 27 4.77 (C34A:6); O.1B, 27.4.77 (C34A.7), O.J, 
11577 (T322) 


- Usiphethe kanjant—Nh 1A, 26 11 76 (T17:6) 3 


Yini na leyo we Mphengula—Nh LA, 26.11.76 (T17 7). 


. Ulele ungadlıle impela —Nh 1A, 26.11.76 (T17:8). 


"khukhula zashona ngaphi—Nh.1A, 26.11.76 (TÍ 7:9). 


. Ngithanda inkosazane yasemzmi—O 1H, 24.11 76 (T18:2). 


Walubhememe we mlilo kazokhele—Nk.2B(.v), 13.11.76 (C7B 5), E.1E, 3.12 76 (T20°1); D 1B, 
6.12.76 (T21:14), E.3B, 29 3 77 (C27A:7). 
Mina ngiyakhala ma—E 1E, 3.12.76 (T20:3), 20.5.77 (T20 6). 


. UseMlomo we maye baba—E.1B, 20 5.77 (120:10) 


Banobhu ziyamlandela—Nk 2B(iti), 13.11 76 (C7B:9), E 1B, 20.5.77 (T20:12) cf. Ugubhu 
Song 6. 


. Ngigomisa kwaNdwandwe eSikhwebezi—O UO), 8.12.76 (T22:6). 
. Adilik* aMabedlana—O (Um, 8 12.76 (C20A.12 and T22.7) and 11.5.77 (T32:1). 


Ngisele ngedwa ngiyintandane—O.1J(xx1), 9 4.77 (T24B:14). 
Ngeke ngiye kuleyamuzana—Nh.1C, 15.4.77 (T27:5). 
Nguhanda eDumaneni—Nh IC, 18.4.77 (T28A.11). 


.- Qhude linezigi kubo kukambangi—Nh.1E()), 18.4.77 (T28A 12) 
. Awu tsalukazi seyimpondo—Nh (Eu, 18 4 77 (T28A-13) 

. Ubaba uyodlant ngami—Nh.1E(), 18.4.77 (T28B:5). 

. Uyakhala umbangi ukhalelani—O 2C(), 12.5 77 (T33:8). 


Mina ngadla ezibomvu—O.2A, 12.5.77 (T33:9), 28.4.77 (C35A.18) and 21.8.80 (C43). 


. Uyoze abuye laph’ eMngeni—E.3D(i), 13.5.77 (T34:1). 


Isoka lami ngelamafundo—E.3D(), 13 5.77 (T34:2) 


. Jgazi lomntanami bab’ losa eZamvubu—E.2A, 17.11 76 (C17B.28) and 13.5.77 (T34 6) 
. Ngahamba ngayogomisa—E.1B, 20.5 77 (T352) 


Wo ngikhonzela kuyemb' elmye—D.1E, 31 8.76 (C1B°18). 


. Wangibiza ngavuma ekamu nkomisht yami—Nk 1A, 28 10 76 (C7A:20) 
. Avimb’ ukhalo amasoka—Nk 2B(iii), 28.10.76 (C7B:1) 

© Yakikilig’ inkuku—Nk 2B(iv), 28 10.76 (C7B:2) 

. Ngeke ngisighuthe ngempela—Nk raw 28.10.76 (C7B-E). 

. £zintabent ngane kamama—Nk.2B(iv 


, [3.11.76 (C7B:4). 

Mbhebh' impela mbhebh’ egolo—Nk.2B(iv), 13.11.76 (C7B:6). 
Ngelekelela baba nomama—Nk.2B(v), 1311 76 (C7B:7) 

Kuzovalwa ngehlahla indlu yentandane—Nk 2B(v), 13 11.76 (C7B 8) 


. Ngibambe "luhlobo luni—Nh.1A, 15.10.76 (C11A:7). 

. Ymi ugobhozi lwami lwafela kwaZulu—Nh.1A, 15.10.76 (C11A.8) and 23.10.76 (C11B.6). 
.. Yithi amabhungu maye babo—Nh 1E(v), 23.10.76 (C11A:13). 

. Wohlab’ ikhwela mngane wanu—Nh.1E(1v), 23 10.76 (C11A 25). 

. Ngibuz' indlela mina—Nh.1E(1v), 23.10.76 (C11A:26), 16.5 77 (C37B:6) 


Isigebengu sami silele entabeni—Nh.1E(iv), 23 10.76 (C11A 27). 


. Wayokwenzani epulazini —Nh.1E(iv), 23.10.76 (C11A-28). 
. Ayebekele ngezind' amabhung’ aseMadaka—Km.2(1), Oct 76 (C14A.3). 


Ungihlulile umthetho kaMalam—O.J(ii), 26.10.76 (C16A.2). 


. Mama selmgishonele ngiyahamba—O.1J(i), 26.10.76 (C16A:3). 


Balele bengale? abafazi—O 1J(ii), 26 10.76 (C16A:4). 


. Ubaba nomama we Ngomnyama—O 1H, 26.10 76 (CI6A:5) 
© Uhamb' utsheP umunt! ukuth intomb’ isikwebele—O.1J(1), 26.10.76 (T16A:6). 


Ushone ngasiph’ isikhala—O.1C, 26 10 76 (C16A°7) 


. Awu yek eyam we Mantaba—E.5(1v), 9 11 76 (C17A-2) 

. Jgaladiya lami ngayithanda ngiyingane—E.5(ii), 9.11.76 (C17A 6) 

- Uzodiula kanjani laph’ ekhaya—E.5(v), 9.11.76 (C17A.8). 

. Ngathanda kwaBuyela—E.5(vi), 9 11.76 (C17A.9); E.3B, 29.3.77 (C274:8). 
. Hamba naye soka lami—E.5(v), 9.11 76 (C17A:10) 


Abasangtthand ngona ngani—E.5(vii), 9 11.76 (CI7A:11). 
Ngaze ngazisola mngane wami—E.2B, 17.11.76 (C17B.21). 


. Yek’ igugu labezizwe—E 2B, 17 11.76 (C17B.23). 
. Bhungwana lami ngona ngam—E.2D(ii), 17.11.76 (C17B:29). 


EMkhuze kanjani—Nh 1A, 26.11 76 (C18A:6). 


. Uz' ungibonele kwaNtaba mama—Nh 1A, 26.11 76 (C18A:7). 

- "Ndumandumane laph’ emzmi—Nh.1C, 27.11.76 (C18A:18/CI8B 19). 
. Uyintekelele mtakababa—E.3A, 29 3.77 an 

. Sawubona gobongo lami—E.3B, 29.3.77 

- Sawubona gobhozi lwami twemuka nomoya—E.3D(n), 29.3.77 (C27A:10). 
. Maye maye zul' eliphezulu—E.3A, 29.3.77, (C27A.11) 


C27A:6). 


Yini yona leyo we Ntulizwe—O.2A, 12.4.77 (C30A.6). 

Yebuya mama hamba njalo—O.2A, 12.4.77 (C30A.7). 

Kweh? umkhonzis’ omabindela shinga lami—Nh.1C, 15.4.77 (C32A.1). 
Umanda kagwayt wangena ngobhatata—Nh.1D, 15.4.77 (C32A:3) 
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115. Neangiyogana kwelikude—Nh.1E(), 15.4.77 (C32A:6) 

116. Goduka lami we Nozindaba—O-2C(1), 28.4.77 (12:16). 

117. Ladum’ iGolela ngoseven—O.2C(1}, 28.4 77 (T2.17/18) 

118. Sawubona gobhozi lwami ngane kamama—O.2C(i), 28 4 77 (12:19) 
119. Lashona bhungu lami—O.2C(vu), 28 4.77 (C35A.19). 

120. Itshitshi hbheke bani Mageba—E 3D(), 13.5.77 (C36A.4). 

121. Hala hala Mantaba—E.1B, 20.5.77 (C38B:22). 

122. Azende masoka azende sinene—M.1A, 22.8.80 (C44). 

123. Umngane wami ekusebenzeni—M.1A, 22.8.80 (C44). 


List of performers 

In the following list of people (predominantly married women) who served as my informants as well 
as, in the majority of cases, playing principally the umakhweyana musical bow, each informant is 
listed under the area in which she lives. As I generally worked with groups of informants from two 
or more neighbouring homesteads, each informant is listed more particularly according to the group 
to which she belongs Hence E.1 refers to a specific group of informants in Ekuthuleni Individuals 
in the group are distinguished as E.1A, E 1B etc Each woman is identified by her first name and 
married surname with her own surname with the prefix Ma- signifying her married status (seen 27) 
given in brackets. Where an informant is unmarried this 1s indicated by the letter ‘s’ in brackets. 
Also included ıs the name of the homestead to which the person belongs. (In a few cases, where 
women were not regular informants, there may be gaps in the information provided). 


Ekuthuleni 


Ndabidumile Zulu (MaLuthuli): KwaGobikhanda 
Sindisiwe Zulu (MaBiyela): Empikiswanent 
Gaibindaba Zulu (MaMhlongo): Empikiswaneni 
Makhosikabhekan: Zulu (MaDlamini): Izimilimongo 
Siyabesola Zulu (Makhoba): Izimilimongo 

Bonisiwe Zulu (MaMthethwa): Ekugwavumeni 
Occasional informants: 

(i) Zulesoka Zulu (MaShandu) 


Khululiwe Mhlongo (MaZulu) Ekuphiwem 

Bathelise Sibiya (MaZulu): Ekupluwent 

Zanini Ntombela (MaZulu): KwaNtombela 

Occasional informants: 

(i) Ntelenkosim Mhlongo (MaZulu); (ii) Simelele Mhlongo; (ii) Masıdısı Dubuzane 
(MaMpanza); (iv) Judiya Khumalo, (v) Michack Zulu 


t» 


Nwa QMMYNP PM 
ke A 


E3 

A. Baseshi Zulu (MaMhlongo): Hlabayidlele 

B. Nothilaya Zulu (MaNdlovu): Hlabayidlele 

C. Elisa Ndlovu (MaZungu) 

D. Occasional informants: 

m (i) Nophezisa Zulu, (ii) Noshingila Sibiya (MaQwabe); (ni) Dumazizwe Sibiya 
d 

A. Ndabivele Zulu: Edlomodlomo 


B. Occasional informants: 
(1) Babhekile Zulu 

E.5 

Miscellaneous informants: 
Filda Zulu; (n) Nanisa Mhlongo, (iii) Batshaziwe Zulu; (iv) Zulethule Khanyile; (v) Flora 
Zulu; (vi) Doris Zulu; (vu) Ntombiza Zulu 


onami 

A. Nomasayidi Mkhize: KwaMbhekisigcino 

B. Ndabicetshiwe Mkhize (MaMpungose): KwaMbhekisigcino 
C. Bongekile Mkhize (MaMthimkhulu): KwaMbhekisigcino 
D. Zulebanjelelwe Mkhize (MaZungu): KwaMbhekisigcino 
E. —Mkhize (MaMbambo): KwaMbhekisigcino 

F. Ngangezinye Mkhize (MaSibiya): KwaMbhekisigcino 

G. Shiyabethemba Mkhize (MaSangwen1): KwBonakwenziwa 
H. Khishtwe Mkhize (MaSibiya): KwaBonakwenziwa 

I. Ziporah Mdlalose (MaMdunge): KwaZenzele 

J Occasional informants: 


(i) Bakhethiwe Mkhize (MaNgcobo); (1) Getty Shandu; (iii) Madalena Ngema; (iv) S'dudla 
Sibiya (MaMkhize) KwaMbhekisigcino; (v) Zodwa Zungu (MaMkhize) (vi) Nelisiwe 
Mkhize; KwaMbhekisigcino; (vit) Beqile Mkhize, (viii) Ziphonqo Mkhize (sb; KwaBonak- 
wenziwa; (ix)Mlimi Mdlalose: KwaZenzele; (x) Shongani Mdlalose (s): KwaZenzele; 
(xi) Ntombingane Mdlalose (MaMkhize). K waZenzele; (xii) Jalant Mdlalose. KwaZenzele 


0.2 
A. Ganephi Mkhize (MaHadebe): KwaLinda 
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Mthryephi Mkhize (MaBiyela). KwaLinda 

Occasional informants: 

(i) Ntombikayise Mkhize (MaKhanyile): KwaLinda; (u) Lindeni Mkhize (s): KwaLinda, 
Ei Nqambuzile Mkhize (s): KwaLinda; (iv) Philda Mkhize (MaShandu): KwaLinda; 
v) Ngamzothin) Mkhize: KwaLinda; (v1) Nkintshwana Ngcobo; (vii) Busisiwe Ngcobo: 
(viii) Khulelaphi Ndlovu; (ix) Victor Shandu; (x) Lindiwe Shandu 


ow 


Nhlungwane 


Silvester Mvubu (MaZungu): KusEzabeni 

Gcinufiso Mvubu (MaMlaba): KusEzabeni 

Nganizothini Mlaba (MaZungu). KwaZakhele 

Sizakele Mpanza (MaNtuli). KwaZakhele 

Occasional informants: 

(i) Busisiwe Mkhize (MaMvubu); (ii) Nkanmophela Mlaba; (iii) Florence Khanyile 
Sr ee (iv) Mvumisi Mvubu (MaMlaba); (v) Ndabivumile Myeza (MaZungu) 
Miscellaneous informants: 

(1) Zandleni Mpungose (s); (1i) Mantombazane Mvubu (s); (iii) Manyandeni Mpungose, 
(iv) Mazondi Khanyile (s); (v) Eunice Biyela 


EE 


Dumaneni 


D. 

A. Bajabhise Mngadi (MaSibisi): Emzondweni 
B. Allah Masuku (MaMngadi): KwaJabulani 
C. Nonhlahla Ngema (s): Emzondweni 

D. Eslna Mncube KwaVukadle 

Ss Lizzy Ngema; Ekuphumulen: 


Miscellaneous informants: 
(i) Hlezipht Ngcobo (MaMngadi) 


EE 
A: Cie Magogo Buthelezi (Mageba). KwaPhindangene 


Nkwenkwe 

Nk.1 

A. Jona Mncunu 
B. Charlie Mncunu 
ps Ros Mncunu 


Nk. 

A. Phillip Ngema 
Occasional informants: 
(i) Grace Mtshali; (ii) Ida Khanyile, (iii) Agnes Ngema; (iv) Ernesta Ngema; (v) Nomusa 
Ngema 

Nk.3 

A. -—Khumalo (MaDludla) 


KwaMagwaza 
KM I 
A. Ndabicetshiwe Biyela: KwaZenzele 
B. Occasional informants. 
9 Jeneta Biyela (MaCele)} KwaZenzele 
M.2 


K. 
A. Eshna Magwaza 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


A NOTE ON CLITIC DOUBLING IN AFRICAN AND CREOLE 
LANGUAGES! 


Jaeggli uses the expression ‘clitic doubling’ to describe the phenomenon 
illustrated in the following sentence from River Plate Spanish: ? 


I. Lo, vimos a Guille, “we saw Guille’ 
him-we saw-to-Guille 


Clitic doubling involves two noun phrases (NPs), one of which must be a 
pronoun. (The other NP may or may not be a pronoun.) For there to be clitic 
doubling, two conditions must be satisfied, namely: (a) both NPs must refer to 
the same person (or thing) and (b) both NPs must share the same semantic 
(thematic) role? Consider, now, the following example: 


2. John, placed the book near him, 


Clitic doubling is not involved in 2, because the sentence satisfies only condition 
(a) above. John plays a semantic role (agent) different from that played by him 
(goal). 

In this paper, I would like to present a tentative analysis of clitic doubling in 
some African and creole languages.‘ Consider, first, the case of Yoruba.’ 
Whenever a subject is cleft in Yoruba, a resumptive pronoun must be inserted in 
the position originally occupied by the cleft element. Clefting the subject of 3 (a) 
yields 3 (5) or 3 (c). 


3. (a) àwọn okunrin gbé e wå‘ 

PL- man-  took-it-came 
‘the men brought it’ 

(b) àwọn ọkùnrin, Po gbé e wá? 
PL- man-  CP-he-took-it-came 
‘it was the men who brought it’ 

(c) àwọn ọkùnrin, ni nwón, gbé e wá 
PL- man-  CP-they-took-it-came 
‘it was the men who brought it’ 


Rowlands (op. cit., 25) specifies that the resumptive pronoun is 'gener- 
ally ...singular, though some Yorubas use the plural.’ (In other words, 3 (b) is 


'* Clitic? 1s a technical term (in generative grammar) for pronouns. The following abbreviations 
will be used in the text: CP = clefting particle; DET = determiner, NEG = negative marker; PL = 
plural marker; PROG = progressive aspect. I bear full responsibility for the interpretation of the 
data presented in the paper. 

2 Osvaldo Jaeggli Topics in Romance syntax, Foris, Dordrecht, 1982 See also Hagit Borer 
Parametric syntax, Dordrecht, 1984. 

?On semantic (thematic) roles, see Ray Jackendoff Semantic interpretation in generative 
grammar, Cambridge, Mass., 1972. 

* A particularity of the data to be examined is that each example of clitic doubling also involves 
some form of WH-movement (e.g. clefting). See Noam Chomsky ‘On WH-movement’, in P. W. 
Culicover, T Wasow and A. Akmajian (ed.) Formal syntax, Academic Press, New York, 1977. 

5 The examples in 3, 4 and 5 are based on E. C Rowlands Teach yourself Yoruba, Hodder and 
Stoughton, London, 1969. 

The verbs gbé and wá form what is called a serial verb construction. See A O. Awobuluyi 
Studies in the syntax of the standard Yoruba verb, doctoral thesis, Columbia University (New York), 
1967 ' 

1 The clefting particle in Yoruba ıs /ni/. /ni/ becomes /l/ before any vowel other than /1/. On this 
point, see Rowlands (op. cit) and B R. Badejo, ‘ La topicalisation en Yoruba’, in J Kaye et al 
(ed.) Current approaches to African linguistics, n, Dordrecht, 1983, 242. 
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the norm.) What is noteworthy, for our purposes, is that the third person 
singular form can act as a resumptive pronoun for a plural noun. 

Consider, now, the case of a singular noun that is cleft. Rowlands cites the 
following examples: . 


A (a) Adüké rà á * Aduke bought it’ 
Aduke-bought-it 
(b) Aduké, Po, rà a ‘it was Aduke who bought it’ 


Aduke-CP-he-bought-it 


Although Rowlands does not say so explicitly, his description implies that a 
plural resumptive pronoun cannot go with a singular form. Thus, 5 must be 
ungrammatical: 


5. *Adüké, ni nwón, ra a 


Welmers gives further examples from Yoruba, including the clefting of the 
first person singular form. The resumptive pronoun used is again the third 
person singular form: * 


6. (a) émi ra ewüré * [ bought a goat’ 
I-bought-goat 
(b) émi, Po, ra ewüré ‘it was I who bought a goat’ 


I-CP-he-bought-goat 


Although Welmers does not say so, his description implies that 7 is ungram- 
matical: 
7. *émi, ni mo, ra ewüré 
EN po 


The case of Kposso (a Togolese language) seems to be identical to that of 
Yoruba.’ 

Consider, now, the case of Papiamentu (a Spanısh-based creole language of 
the Dutch Antilles).'° In ‘ ordinary ' sentences, the ‘ usual’ pronouns are used: 


8. (a) e homber, ta di Korsow; mi ta hunga kune; 
the-man- be-from-Curugao; I-PROG-play-with him 
‘the man is from Curugao; I am playing with him’ 
(b) e hombernan, ta di Korsow; mi ta hunga ku nan, 
the-man-PL be-from-Curugao; I-PROG-play-with-them 
‘the men are from Curugao; I am playing with them’ 


If the subject of the initial sentence in 8 (5) is fronted by WH-movement to 
form a question, a singular resumptive pronoun must be used after the 
preposition in the second sentence of 8 (5): 


9. (a) kwa hombernan, bo ta hunga kune, 
which-man-PL- you-PROG-play-with him 
* which men are you playing with?" 
(b) *kwa homernan, bo ta hunga ku nan, 
... them 


* William E. Welmers African language structures, Berkeley, 1973, 313. 

? Denis Creissels and Alubwe A. Eklo ‘Le système verbal du kposso’, unpublished paper, 
Université de Grenoble-III, 1983. I say ' seems to be identical ' because Creissels and Eklo point out 
that Kposso has ‘ un unique pronom de troisiéme personne, qui est valable quelle que soit la nature 
du nom repris ou sous-entendu,' but do not say explicitly that it is the singular form that 1s used. 

V The Papiamentu data are from Pieter Muysken ‘ Preposition stranding and trace spell-out in 
pires handout of paper read at the annual conference on African linguistics, University of 

1den, A 
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Muysken does not provide any data on the clefting of singular NPs, but his 
description implies that a plural pronoun cannot act as a resumptive pronoun 
for an NP in the singular. Thus 10(a) must be grammatical and 10 (b) 
ungrammatical: 


10. (a) kwa homber, bo ta hunga kune, 
which-man- you-PROG-play-with him 
‘which man are you playing with?’ 
(b) *kwa homber, bo ta hunga ku nan, 


Consider, finally, the case of Haitian Creole. There is very little data 
available. However, Koopman points out that if a first person pronoun is 
relativized, the third person singular pronoun must be used: !! 


11. (a) mwé, mém pésón pa vlè sòti avè I, la... 
me- self-nobody-NEG-want-go out-with-him-DET ... 
‘I who nobody wants to go out with...’ 
(b) *mwé, mém pésón pa vle sòti avè m, na ... 
me-DET 


The third person singular pronoun therefore seems to have a peculiar status. 
It is interesting to note that this fact (or something like it) has been 
independently noted by proponents of two antagonistic theories (or, at least, 
two theories that have radically different goals).? Benveniste, a member of the 
French Functional School, makes a distinction between the third person 
pronoun (on one hand) and the first and second persons (on the other) by 
pointing out that the third person is a non-person, i.e. the person not directly 
involved in the conversation.” 

More recently, Kayne, working within the government-binding framework 
of the Extended Standard Theory of generative grammar, ^ has pointed out that 
the third person, unlike the first and second persons, is not necessarily an 
argument. To illustrate his point, Kayne cites the following examples: !6 


12. (a) Pourquoi lui seul a-t-il été prévenu? 
Why-  him-alone-has-he-been-warned 
* why has he alone been warned? ' 
(b) *Pourquoi toi seul as- tu été prévenu? 
. you ...... you... 


Although Benveniste and Kayne have taken a step in the right direction, 
neither analysis can give a satisfactory account of the data from African and 
creole languages. For example, Benveniste makes no distinction between third 
person singular and plural forms. As such, he wrongly predicts that sentences 
like 5, 9 (b), etc. are grammatical. 

Unlike Benveniste, Kayne states (implicitly) that it is the third person 
singular pronoun that has a special character. However, the problem with 


! Hilda Koopman ‘Les constructions relatives’, in C. Lefebvre, H. Magloire-Holly and 
N. Piou (ed ) Syntaxe de l'haitien, Ann Arbor, 1982, 177-8. 

? See Jean-Pierre Ballet and André Dugas Approaches to syntax, Amsterdam, 1982. 

B Emile Benveniste, Problèmes de linguistique générale, Paris, 1966 

H For a detailed exposition of the framework in question, see Noam Chomsky Lectures on 
government and binding, Dordrecht, 1981 

5 An argument ts a referential element, e g. John, the book, my neighbour A non-argument is a 
non-referential element, e.g. expletive it (cf. ' it 1s raining ’) and existential there (cf. ‘ There are three 
men 1n the room’). 

16 Richard S Kayne ‘ Chains, categories external to S and French complex inversion’, Natural 
Language and Linguistic Theory, 1, 1, 1983, 128. The examples were originally cited by Y ves-Charles 
Morin in his unpublished paper ‘There 1s no inversion of subject clitics in modern French’ 
(Université de Montreal, 1979). 
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Kayne’s analysis is that it relies crucially on the argument/non-argument 
distinction. In 3(b), AO, 6(b), etc., it is obvious that the pronoun is an 
argument. These sentences are therefore counter-examples to Kayne’s theory, 
since only non-arguments have a special character in the theory. 

Pending further research, we may conclude that third person singular 
pronouns are the unmarked case, i.e. that these pronouns have a kind of passe 
partout status. 

DUDLEY K. NYLANDER 


REVIEWS 


JosEPH NAvVEH and SHAUL SHAKED: 
Amulets and magic bowls: Aramaic 
incantations of late antiquity. 
293 pp. 40 plates. Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, 1985. (Distributed 
by E. J. Brill, Leiden. $28.) 


This book has several merits, not least of 
which 1s the collocation of A(mulets) from 
Palestine and Syria, B(owl) incantations from 
Mesopotamia, and G(eniza) magical texts from 
Cairo These texts shed light on each other and 
represent a wealth of new source material 

The authors appear to be oblivious (e g., 
p. 20) of the two earliest categories of magic 
bowls that have been pointed out since Mont- 
gomery's Aramaic incantation texts from Nippur 
(1913). Some of the Egyptian ‘ Letters to the 
Dead' are magic texts on ceramic bowls found 
in tombs of the third and second millennia B c. 
They anticipate a number of features in the 
Mesopotamian bowls even though the earliest 
Egyptian examples are about three millennia 
earlier than the latest Mesopotamian bowl texts 
(for general orientation on this point, see my 
article in Natural History, February 1969, 
94~9): for example, matronymic names, epistol- 
ary terminology (occasionally the Meso- 
potamian texts are called "iegartd ‘ letter"), 
placement in graves (e.g., the bowls from, 
Khouabir published by Pognon), etc. The next 
earliest incantation bowls (chronologically 
overlapping the Letters to the Dead) are from 
the Minoan sphere. (I have dealt with this 
subject in articles which appeared (in Hebrew) 
in Hagut Ivrit be-Amerika (Jerusalem, 1972), 
165-73 and 186-239 The gist of my discussion 
there has appeared in a variety of articles since 
then, including that listed by Naveh and Shaked 
as ' Gordon 1978’ in their bibliography.) Not 
only does the terminology overlap (thus an 
incantation bowl from Knossos begins with 
a-ga-nu ‘bowl’ = ’gn in B 13- 16, 18), but the 
praxis is related (e g., the overturning of the 
bowls) (Note that 'gn is not a ‘chalice’ as 
translated on pp. 201, 203, 265, but refers to the 
magic * bow!” itself.) 

The authors cite a 1957 publication of mine in 
which I very tentatively associated the shape of 
the bowls to skulls—for there are some skulls 
inscribed with Aramaic incantations. Sub- 
sequently I have repeatedly stressed that the 
overturning of the bowls was sympathetic magic 
connected with overturning (= foiling) the 
forces of evil (e.g. Gordon, ‘Two Aramaic 
incantations’, in Gary A Tuttle (ed ), Biblical 
and Near Eastern Studies, Grand Rapids, 1978, 
236) The Minoan magic bowls are regularly 
found upside-down, whether inscribed or not. 
For the use of Apk ‘to overturn’, see p. 269 
The angel Hafkir'el is mvoked (as his name 
indicates) for such overturning (cf. G. IV: 16) 
Criticizing an author's early, exceedingly tenta- 
tive suggestion, while overlooking his later 
publications of the next thirty years, does not 
represent good coverage of the literature. 

In the Aramaic bowls, the letter covers h as 
well as A; there is no letter A. As in Mandaic, 
there is no distinction between k and A in the 


Babylonian Aramaic of the bowls. Accordingly, 
it is wrong to render magic names like thth ghgh 
thth (A 3: 12) as ‘ thth ghgh thth’. That they are 
reduplicated forms of the gig/-type is plain from 
the magic names that immediately follow: mrmr 
psps (A 3. 13). While in normal Aramaic script, 
hand h are similar in shape, in Syriac script they 
are quite different. In the Syriac B no A occurs, 
but only the letter h to cover both Semitic 
phonemes Unaware of this, the authors call 
attention to the demonstrative pronoun Adda 
written Adda in line 7 ‘ with the curious spelling 
with mittal fet’ (p 182) Once we know that / 1s 
regularly covered by 4, it is no longer so 
curious. We are instead dealing with a wide- 
spread feature of Babylonian Aramaic dialects. 

On p 236 ‘rs mr‘h is correctly translated ‘a 
Sick-bed ' and compared with ‘rs dwy in Psalm 
41 4. But the claim that it ‘1s not known from 
other sources' will sound strange to many a 
Semitist; for marid 1s the common word for 
* sick ' in Arabic and the normal correspondent 
of dis‘ rn standard Aramaic. Thus Arabic mrd 
= Syriac mr' = Akkadian, Hebrew and 
Ugaritic mrs (see UT § 19.1555). 

‘d mn means ‘until’ in G6 I: 1-2. The 
authors needlessly explain ‘d mn as standing for 
‘dm’. Here mn is simply to be read man ' what’, 
not man ‘who’. 

In B 13. 14 dymyn' wa? ymyn’ yhwy ‘lykwn 
rwhy byst' ‘that which is on the right and that 
which 1s not on the right, shall be upon you, O 
evil spirits’ The authors (p.211) do not 
recognize that 'right' and 'not nght' is a 
merism meaning 'everything' and instead 
assume ' that the right hand indicates winning a 
trial’ (Cf. the Egyptian merism nty bet ‘ that 
which is + that which is not’ = ‘everything ".) 
The magician in B 13: 14 invokes everything 
against the evil spirits. (It is also possible that in 
the above example ‘ not right ' (instead of * left °) 
was used to avoid the sinister hand ‘left ’.) 

The authors note (p 103) that m A I4 4 
* POAR is explained by Professor Smith as the 
name Ptah with an ending’ It should be added 
that the ending is the familiar adjective ð 
‘great’ (spelled ‘3 in hieroglyphic Egyptian, 
pronounced 'o as in Hebrew par‘ō ‘pharaoh’ 
derived from par ‘house’ + "ë ‘great’. In 
Coptic ‘ great’ is written o (omicron) 

On p. 197 the authors call /gw pigws ‘in the 
midst of the sea’ (in B 12a: VII) a ‘ mistake for 
bgw' However, B 12b. XII (on which the 
authors do not comment) also reads /gw plgws. 
Therefore we are not faced with an error but 
with evidence of igw = b, because the parallel in 
A 15: 16 (conveniently juxtaposed on p. 190) 
has bplgws. Since the same * mistake’ recurs, we 
are dealing with a real (albeit atypical) usage, 
and not with an isolated error. The last word on 
l/b (a topic opened by the interpretation. of 
ee half a century ago) has not yet been 
sai 

Professors Naveh and Shaked are to be con- 
gratulated on writing the most valuable book 
n the subject since Montgomery’s classic of 

13. 


CYRUS H. GORDON 


REVIEWS 


MANFRED KREBERNIK: Die Besch- 
wórung aus Fara und Ebla. (Texte 
und Studien zur Orientalistik, 
Bd. 2.) xvi, 377 pp., 5 plates + 
addenda et corrigenda. Hildesheim, 
Zürich and New York: Georg Olms 
Verlag, 1984. DM 48. 


This book represents the first extensive philo- 
logical study of Early Dynastic incantations 
from both Fara and Ebla, and the author 
deserves much credit for elucidating these diffi- 
cult texts Krebernik has noted all parallels 
between Fara and Ebla incantations, as well as 
parallel phraseology in later incantation texts, 
together with complete indexes of both 
Sumerian and Semitic words, and an important 
excursus on so-called UD GAL.NUN ortho- 
graphies from Abu Salabikh. But despite 
Kreberntk's sober attempts at plausible transla- 
tions, much of the terminology and contextual 
meanings of the passages remains obscure. 

General comparisons between these and later 
incantations are surprising few, since so many 
of the characteristic features of Mesopotamian 
incantations from the Ur III and later periods 
are either absent or appear in a much different 
form. For instance, one prominent feature of all 
types of incantations 1s a dialogue between 
Enki, lord of Eridu, and Asalluhi, son of Eridu, 
who discuss the causes of the patient's distress, 
and Enki determines the proper ritual cure, 
which 1s conveyed by Asalluhi to the incan- 
tation priest (cf. A. Falkenstein, LSS NF1 57) 
In the Ebla and Fara texts, the discussion 
appears to be between Enlil and the goddess 
Ningirimma (p 211), both of whom only 
appear peripherally in later incantations 
Ningirimma became associated in later 
literature with the goddess Gula, goddess of 
healing, and consequently is mentioned in 
incantations within medica] texts, and she 
appears in ritual and incantations with her 
a-gub-ba ‘ritual laver’ (cf. Falkenstein, LSS 
NF! 78), but she never again achieves the same 
prominence as in the Early Dynastic incan- 
tations Nevertheless, the image of the patient 
introduced to Enlil by Ningirimma in these 
Fara and Ebla incantations accords well with 
Ur II cylinder seal presentation scenes, which 
always depict the suppliant being introduced by 
a goddess to the enthroned god. It may be that 
the imagery represented on cylinder seals 
reflects Early Dynastic incantations in which 
the goddess acts on the suppliant’s behalf, a role 
ae was later to be replaced by Asalluhi and 
Enki 

Another feature of these incantations is the 
almost complete absence of the demons so often 
referred to in later texts. The gedim ‘ghost’ 
appears to be absent, as well as the maskim 
U bailiff )-demon, the namtar (' fate ")-demon, 
lili or lilith, and many others. There is a 
reference to the Udug-hul (evil spirit) and evil 
god (p. 124), and scattered references to the 
Sà-gig and lipis-gig (sick abdominal organs), or 
to ki-gig ‘sickness’, but there is little in these 
texts to relate to the extensive demonology of 
later incantation texts. The paucity of demons 
may, however, reflect the type of incantations 
which appear in Ebla and Fara, namely, 
predominantly ‘snake’ incantations (presum- 
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ably against snake-bite) and so-called Kultzit- 


tel-beschworungen (Falkenstein, LSS MF] 
76 ff) 

M.J GELLER 
GILBERT J. P. McEwan: Late 


Babylonian texts in the Ashmolzan 
Museum. (Oxford Editions of 
Cuneiform Texts, Vol. X) ix, 
126 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1984 [pub. 1985]. £20. 


J. P. McEwan gives us here copies of 
406 Babylonian economic texts of first mi len- 
nium BC These texts comprise all the —ate 
Babylonian economic documents and lette-s in 
the collection of the Ashmolean Museum except 
fragments too small and those tablets waich 
have been already published Most of the exts 
derive from the excavations at the site of Kizh in 
1923-33 However, there are among them also 
tablets which come from Babylon, Dilbat, Jip- 
pur, Sippar, Uruk, etc. Twenty-two docunzents 
belong to the time of Assyrian domination 
(prior to 626 B.C.), one to the Seleucid timeand 
all the others to the Chaldean and Achaenrenid 
periods. 

The volume also contains an introduc-ion, 
indexes of personal and topographical namzs as 
well as inventories of texts. Unfortunately, mere 
is no descriptive catalogue, nor a table of zon- 
tents. Besides, the arrangement of texts is dıs- 
putable. They might have been arranged ether 
according to subject-matter or chronologically. 
However, neither of these principles has >een 
strictly observed by the editor. For instznce, 
promissory notes are published as nos. 2, 4, 
10-12, 53, 112, 126, etc Nos. 6, 391, ete are 
contracts concerning the sale of land. Nas. 9 
and 399 are dated to the reign of Assurbaaipal 
and nos. 2-8 and 383 to Shamash-shuma-akin, 
nos 391-2, dated to the second year of Bel- 
ibni’s reign (701 B C.), are placed after the 
records belonging to the Achaemenid penod. 
Unfortunately, titles of persons (for instance, of 
Scribes) are often omitted 1n the index of per- 
sonal names. 

Let us turn to some texts in more detail 

Many documents in the volume under review 
are promissory notes. A loan was usually ziven 
in money, but also in barley and dates As a 
rule, loans bore twenty per cent interest ennu- 
ally, i.e. one shekel per mina a month (e.g, see 
no 11) cf. also no. 10 according to whrh a 
loan consisted of one kur (c. 180 litres) of 
barley, and the debtor was obligated to pa one 
pan (36 litres) of this grain a year, i.e. 2) per 
cent annually. Often slaves belonging to deotors 
were placed at the disposal of creditors in anti- 
chresis, 1 e. the creditor received the right to use 
the security as income-earning property (see 
nos. 53, 112, etc ). Sometimes slaves themzzlves 
were creditors or debtors (no. 174, etc.). 

No. 101 comes from the archive o^ the 
famous business house of Egibi in Babylor- The 
text records the settlement of accounts cor—ern- 
ing the interest on silver and the rental payment 
for a house between Nabü-ahhé-iddina, son of 
Shulaja, descendant of Egibi and one of Nabû- 
ahhbe-iddina's contracting parties. 

To judge from no. 192, 3 kur 2 pàn 5 satu 
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(c. 630 litres) of dates were paid in the fourth 
year of Artaxerxes (i.e. 461 B.C. if the first king 
of this name is meant) as royal tax from land. 
The payment was made through a certain Baga- 
haya (Ba-ga-ha-a-a) Shammi, son of Baga- 
haja, 1s also mentioned among the witnesses of 
the document. Baga-haja 1s certainly an Iranian 
name, which is also attested in the Elamite texts 
of the Achaemenid period in the form Ba-qa-ke- 
ya (see R T Hallock, Persepolis fortification 
tablets, Chicago, 1969, 672). The name Shamma 
might be related to Su-um-mu, which was borne 
by a Median official in early Achaemenid 
Babylonia (see E. W. Moore, Neo-Babylonian 
documents in the University of Michigan Collec- 
tion, Ann Arbor, 1939, no 89: 53). 

No 163 adds important information to the 
meagre data on the activity of Iranian Magi in 
Achaemenid Babylonia. According to the text, 
a magus (LU magusu), Zattuméshu (Za-at-tu- 
me-e-8u) by name, owned a field located near 
Kish and adjacent to a temple field. The docu- 
ment is dated to the reign of Darius I (the year is 
destroyed). 

A woman with the Iranian name Artahu- 
manu, who sold two slaves, is referred to in 
no. 357. 5. According to no. 179, a slave was 
hired out to a third person for two shekels of 
silver a month 

In the almost completely broken no. 190, 
dated to the reign of Cyrus, a certain Bél-tabni- 
usur, son of Sūqaja, is mentioned with the title 
* slave of (the god) Mithra ' (reverse 3: LU arad 
Sa D mur-ri) The name and patronymic of this 
‘slave’ are Babylonian. 

No. 144 records an issue of fowl for temple 
sacrifices by a certain Uballitsu-Gula. The latter 
1s known from many economic texts as a scribe 
of the temple Ebabbar in Sippar for 45 years, 
545-500 B.C. No. 107 apparently comes from 
the archive of the temple Eanna in Uruk since it 
mentions Adad-uSézib, son of Samiqi, who is 
known as a shepherd of this temple (see Textes 
cuneiformes, Musée du Louvre, 13, no 171 16, 
etc.). Nos. 363-90 are letters relating to the 
period between 600 and 4S0 Bc. They con- 
stitute an ` adminístrative-economic cor- 
respondence of temple officials. No. 247 records 
a distribution of barley to various officials, 
among whom a certain Nadin, a * scribe of the 
Judges ' is referred to Such a title is attested for 
the first time, at least, for the Neo-Babylonian 
period. A ‘ Town of builders’ is also referred to 
for the first time in no 168 

As McEwan writes, no 123 provides the 
latest date for the end of the reign of Cyrus 
(p. 2). The text comes from Kish and is dated to 
the 19th day of the month Arahsamna of the 
ninth year of Cyrus, 1.e. almost three months 
later than Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmáler, 5, 
no. 42 written on the 23rd day of month Abu of 
the same year (12 August, 530 B c.) in Borsippa. 
This tablet has been until now supposed to be 
the latest known document relating to the reign 
of Cyrus. On the other hand, the earliest known 
document dated to Cambyses's reign was writ- 
ten at Babylon on the 12th day of the month 
Ulülu of his accession year (August 3l, 
530 B.c.). The question arises, how could Cyrus 
have been King of Babylon and of the Lands 
two months later than the time when Cambyses 
had ascended the throne with the same title ? 
No. 406 provides the earliest known date for the 
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reign of Nebuchadnezzar IV (the 14th day of 
the month Abu of his first year, ic 23 August, 
521 B.C ). Nos. 171 and 175 are dated respect- 
ively to the fifth and tenth years of Xerxes, 
‘King of Persia and Media, King of Babylon 
and of the Lands' Until now it has been 
suggested that after the Babylonians revolted in 
Xerxes's fourth year, his title in documents from 
Babylonia was ' King of the Lands’. Again the 
question arises, why in all other hitherto known 
Babylonian documents written after the fourth 
year of Xerxes is he never called * King of 
Babylon °? 

In conclusion, we have to thank Dr McEwan 
and the Ashmolean Museum for the presen- 
tation of the important volume containing 
excellent copies of documents on the economic 
history of Babylonia 


M. A. DANDAMAYEV 


KENT P. JACKSON: The Ammonite 
language of the Iron Age. (Harvard 
Semitic Monographs, No. 27.) xi, 
122 pp. Chico, California: Scholars 
Press, 1983. $21.75. 


Jo ANN Hackett: The Balaam text 
from Deir ‘Alla. (Harvard Semitic 
Monographs, No. 31.) xi, 147 pp. 
Chico, California: Scholars Press, 
1984. $11.95. 


The primary concern of these elegant con- 
tributions to the Harvard Semitic Monographs 
senes is linguistic description of the conven- 
tional diachronic sort aimed at allocation by 
isogloss. The standard cleavage between 
Canaanite and Aramaic i$. throughout 
prudently maintained, and the now more or less 
traditional parameters observed — Jackson's 
Ammonite grammar is a work of synthesis 
drawing upon the extensive corpus of earlier 
analyses, and includes the Amman Citadel and 
Theatre inscriptions, the Tell Siran bottle, the 
Heshbon and Nimrud ostraca, and 61 seals of 
various provenance. Not included in his synop- 
tic treatment, but described in the introduction 
are the Yrh‘zr statue (Amman) and the Balaam 
text (Deir 'Allà), both of which may claim 
affinity to Ammonite (see below) Despite the 
diachronic dimension and a philological bias, a 
study of this sort will (inevitably? cf 
Greenberg, Language typology, The Hague, 
1974, 57-72) also generate the criteria for 
typological classification, in this context 
Canaanite vs Aramaic That issue 1s also evident 
1n Hackett's approach to her material, in which 
the data are both genetically and typologically 
assigned. Now, the Iron Age data are not 
merely discrete but notoriously unstable, a ar- 
cumstance compounded of course by the 
temporal and regional adaptation of West 
Semitic scripts (cf. Naveh, Early history of the 
alphabet, Jerusalem, 1982, 53-124) The matter 
is hardly clarified by the so-called ` Ammonite’ 
evidence 

While script can prove to be a red herring (see 
Hackett, 18, 113, but esp. Naveh, 109-10), 
phonology is merely difficult, of which the 
polyphony of /g/ 1s an example (Hackett, 50-1, 
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91, 111-12), That feature alone will of course 
not solve the problem, any more than the erratic 
use of matres lectionis (cf. Naveh, 89), especially 
1f to date diphthong contraction (see Jackson, 
58-9; Hackett, 116-17: yn = wine 1s Ugantic, 
UT 5.18, and see Blau-Loewenstamm, " Zur 
Frage der scriptio plena’, UF2, 1970, 28) 
Morphology is marginally more helpful A 3ms 
pron. suff. -4 ıs attested (Jackson, 78-9), but 
also -wh on plur. masc. nouns and some 
prepositions (Hackett, 32, 115-16), evidence of 
an apparent cleavage complicated by the further 
form -n (admittedly only with imperfect verb 
forms. Hackett, 65-6). Incidentally, Ugaritic 
exhibits not merely -n and ab, but also -} and 
-nn (UT 6.16-17). The fs afformative 1s 
generally -at (Jackson, 19, 27, 38, 108), but at 
Deir ‘Alla ts -a (mater -h: Hackett, 95), from 
which evidence it would 1n any case be difficult 
to argue linguistic affinity (see Blau, ‘ Parallel 
development’, HUCA, LI, 1980, 17~28). Again, 
while there is no general witness to a niphal 
conjugation (Jackson, 103), Deir ‘Alla exhibits 
two possible instances (Hackett, 40, 117). These 
are the product of interpretation, as 1s Hackett's 
failure to detect an Aramaic definite article -@ 
(113-14, 124), while Jackson 1s able to adduce 
both Canaanite A- and / (41, 43-4, 83, 103). A 
similar impulse must lie behind Hackett’s dis- 
covery of a relative pronoun '$(31, 35, 101, 114— 
15, but cf. 63 n 68^), though such ts also found 
by Jackson, in addition to § (52, 60, 77-8, 80), a 
complicating factor which, none the less, 
permits assignment to Canaanite. Syntactic 
evidence is meagre: Jackson 1s hesitant about a 
possible nota accusativi (pp. 21-2) and Deir 
‘Alla has nothing, while Hackett perceives 
a waw conversive with imperfect (pp 40-1, 
100-1, 104, 118-19) and Jackson has nothing. 

Now, it must be clear, even from this random 
selection of data, that the terrain is difficult. 
Both authors are scrupulous and their 
assertions appropriately modest. If Hackett's 
attempt to discount the Aramaic character of 
the Balaam text 1s not entirely convincing, it 
could be because the Ammonite material assem- 
bled by Jackson does not quite constitute a 
separate language. Like Moabite, Ammonite is 
typologically composite (see Gibson, TSSI, 1, 
Oxford, 1973, 71-4) and its genetic relations 
thus a matter of conjecture. While script 1s a 
useful factor in assessment, it may be recalled 
that scribal practice could exhibit the spread of 
techniques quite unrelated to native language 
competence (consider, for example, Naba- 
taean). Lexical data are similarly ambivalent 
(Jackson, 93-5, 108), though Hackett’s argu- 
ment (pp. 120-3, followmg Lambdin) from 
semantic specialization and her two examples 
from Deir ‘Alla (Azh vs r'h; and dbr = speak) 
are significant. In this context one might adduce 
the Canaanite (!) conjunction ky (Hackett, 106, 
and esp. 47 n 37): would it not be possible to 
interpret this as an emphatic particle (as often in 
Ugantic, UT 9. 17; even Hebrew, cf. Dahood, 
Psalms III, 402-6)? My own inclination would 
bz to follow the suggestion of Milgrom and 
Clifford, and read the series so introduced 
(Combination I, lines 7 ff.) not as the cause of, 
but as the curse itself. And that would almost 
certainly be a Canaanite feature. 


J WANSBROUGH 
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MARTIN METZGER: Kónigsthron und 
Gottesthron: ` Thronformen urd 
Throndarstellungen in Agypten urd 
im Vorderen Orient, im dritten urd 
zweiten Jahrtausend vor Christus, 
und deren Bedeutung für das Ve- 
stündnis von Aussagen über den 
Thron im Alten Testament. 2 vob. 
(Alter Orient und Altes Testamert, 
Bd. 15/1-2.) r: Text; 1: Katalog urd 
Bildtafeln. xi, 391 pp.; viii, 272 po. 
Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon urd 
Bercker: Neukirchen-Vluyn; Nei. 
kirchener Verlag, 1985. DM 2:8 
(paper DM 198). 


The scope of this very solid pair of volumesis 
well indicated by the long subtitle. In effect, the 
work falls into two quite distinct parts. The fi-st 
and longest 1s virtually a corpus of the range of 
types of throne attested for kings and gods in 
Egypt and the Near East—pictorially or in the 
round—in the third and second millennia BZ., 
coming into the early first millennium B.C. The 
second part endeavours to apply the knowlecge 
gained to establishing the form of Solomoa’s 
throne in the Old Testament, to working out “he 
concepts behind the phraseology ‘ Yahweh of 
Hosts, enthroned upon the cherubim’, end 
exploring the relationship of the Ark of be 
Covenant to the realm of thrones, also in .he 
Old Testament. 

Thus, Metzger charts carefully the types of 
thrones seen on the monuments, and their ase 
(e g., by gods, kings, or both; and when), end 
the rise and fall of the various types through»ut 
the period 1n view, for the regions covered. Tt 
would take altogether too much space to 
present the detailed panorama of usage tere 
established by Metzger; suffice it to state thathis 
corpus will be an invaluable source of ready 
reference to busy researchers who need orizn- 
tation on forms of ancient Near-Eastern 
thrones for whatever reason 

In Part 2, Metzger's treatment of the Dld 
Testament references in the light of the bæk- 
ground data is careful and judicious. Solomen’s 
throne with its pair of lions flanking the a-m- 
rests and with rearward curving back finds 
excellent and convincing parallels in form in 
Egypt (late second millennium), cf. his plates 
38-39 Again, a stepped approach is vell- 
documented—but six steps are less usual, ezpe- 
cially when they have six pairs of lions on them; 
herein lies part of the anciently-stated cng- 
inality of Solomon's throne. At least six precise 
lay-outs are theoretically possible; the reviewer 
is inclined to agree with Metzger on No. -4— 
steps at the front and two sides, with the aar- 
rowing ascent between the pairs of lions focus- 
ing on the king. 

The phrase ‘enthroned on the cherutim’ 
leads Metzger into a reinvestigation of the 
nature of these creatures. Basically, they emerge 
as winged mixed beings (human-heaied, 
animal-bodied), that could be ridden or harnes- 
sed, and acted as guardians Lion-drazons 
(early Mesopotamia), sphinxes and griffons all 
come into consideration, winged, man-hezded 
bulls much less so. Of the options, the spainx 
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appears to come nearest, subject to the assump- 
tion that in the Levant it took over functions 
that were the lot of the old hon-dragon in 
Mesopotamia (guardian, ridden and harnes- 
sed). The concept of Yahweh enthroned on the 
cherubim would then be rooted in Canaanite 
(or, Levantine) concepts of the later second 
millennium B C , with Yahweh supplanting the 
pagan weather-gods. In the Old Testament, the 
concept 1s found in Exodus 25, although ruling 
dogma among Old Testament scholars would 
consign this element to the hypothetical P- 
writer of the Exile and after, yet the data 
worked out in Metzger's study would indicate 
that the late second millennium is quite late 
enough for both phrase and concept. In the 
Temple of Solomon, there is a strong possibility 
that the twin cherubs of the inner sanctuary 
were upright figures, not standing on all fours. 
The main argument against the latter view 
remain the lack of a length-measurement for the 
cherubim, which 1s not wholly decisive At any 
rate, Metzger argues well that in the Temple the 
twin cherubim were deemed to support the 
firmament invisibly, over which (also invisible) 
were the throne and presence of Yahweh—the 
invisibility was desiderated by the ban on 
images of deity in normative Israelite cult. 

Finally, the Ark of the Covenant. Contro- 
versy has reigned over whether or not ıt was 
considered to be a throne of Yahweh, appearing 
over the cherubim on the Ark's cover (the latter, 
usually—and needlessly—assigned to ‘P’ and 
the Exile). Here, after very careful scrutiny, 
Metzger suggests that the Ark in reality was the 
portable podium or base-box for an invisible 
throne of the needfully invisible deity On this, 
the reviewer finds Metzger on the whole con- 
vincing. Good background data for this can be 
seen in later second-millennium Egypt, with far 
older antecedents, for example. This role for the 
Ark also fits beautifully with its new role of 
foot-stool below the cherubim in the innermost 
sanctuary of Solomon's temple 

In summary, one may commend both parts of 
this work, (i) as a useful and well-organized 
corpus of data on ancient thrones of gods and 
kings, and (1) as making a most careful, valu- 
able and on the whole convincing contribution 
to three aspects of throne in the Old Testament. 
the form of Solomon's royal throne, the relation 
of the cherubim to Yahweh's enthroned 
presence in Solomon's temple and earlier, and 
the probable role of the Ark of the Covenant as 
throne-podium and foot-stool. 


K. A. KITCHEN 


BERNARD Lewis: The Jews of Islam. 
xii, 245 pp. London, Melbourne 
and Henley: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1984. £18.95. 


Like so many readable books, this one was 
first uttered as a series of lectures, since 
expanded and provided with extensive 
documentation Somewhat puzzling at first 
sight, the title does in fact make sense, contains, 
indeed, a nicely layered ambiguity that makes of 
its four chapters that perennial delight of 
historians an ‘intelligible unit of study’. The 
ground has been several times covered, but 
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surely never so eloquently, nor so poignantly, as 
by Bernard Lewis While the whole repays a 
careful perusal, the dedication says it all: to 
select those celebrated, and crucial, lines from 
Quevedo, an earlier and Castihan version of 
Swift, 1s all one needs ‘Are we never to say 
what we fee?" And why not now, before it is 
too late? 

The Jew in history generates both myth and 
mystique, a consequence not merely of gentile 
suspicion but also of an internal code, as any 
student of Mishnah 1s bound to acknowledge 
{even Quevedo knew Hebrew, though one can 
hardly be sure of what he had in fact read) To 
regard the impact of Judaism upon any cultural 
context as simply an alien and unassimilable 
ingredient 1s naive, and that is hardly a charge 
to be visited upon Lewis. His first chapter: 
* Islam and other religions ' (pp. 3-66) sketches 
the familiar story of the dhimma, a combination 
of intermittent (punitive) legislation and inter- 
stitial (economic) usefulness, set out 1n terms 
more accessible to a historian than to a socio- 
logist, but after all why not? It 1s the historical 
parameters of tolerance that interest Lewis, and 
the reader 1s confronted with an alleged contrast 
between the ` Medina paradigm’ and what we 
are able to discern from the usage of 
Christendom These are adduced to exhibit a 
polarity of practice, but with no reference to the 
articulated position of the patients themselves. I 
can hardly believe that Lewis has not read 
M Avodah Zarah as often as I have. 

This very issue becomes more acute in the 
author's second chapter. * The Judaeo-Islamic 
tradition’ (pp. 67-106). Here, in order to depict 
that remarkable symbiosis of Islam and Juda- 
ism, the author treads onto the notorious mine- 
field of * Islamic ortgins '. While it 1s, I suppose, 
useful to be reminded that the respective 
demands of theological doctrine and historical 
inquiry are irreconciliable, it might (or must?) 
also be admitted that efforts towards historical 
reconstruction are pretty well exhausted. The 
sectarian map of the Middle East during those 
crucial early centuries C.E 1s anything but clear. 
The literature of polemic, on the other hand, 
however stereotype and stylized, does attest to 
consistent and acrimonious tension. The 
* Medina paradigm ' was just that not an event 
but a topos, and was certainly never forgotten 
by Muslim polemicists (including, incidentally, 
Baqillani'!). For Rabbanite scholars from 
Saadya to Maimonides, and for their Karaite 
contemporaries, anti-Islamic polemic was 
covert but consistent. That all this was ex- 
pressed in Arabic may well exhibit a kind of 
acculturation, but it was linguistic, not reli- 
gious And even here there were meticulously 
Observed limits, e.g. Saadya's strictly prosaic 
Arabic rendering of the Psalter, or Yehuda Ha- 
Levi's exclusive employment of Biblical imagery 
m a poetic format derived entirely from Arabic. 
The 'tradition' was not Judaeo-Islamic, but 
rather, Judaeo-Arabic. 

While just slightly disfigured by an introduc- 
tory discussion of category transfer and histoire 
événementielle, the third chapter ‘The late 
medieval and early modern periods’ (pp. 107— 
53) is a brilliant example of what an historian 
can do with appropriately responsive source 
materials. The enormous and detailed wealth of 
the Ottoman archives 1s here sketched and sub- 
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jected to judicious sondages in order to produce 
a remarkable portrait of the oriental Jewish 
community. Together with the observations of 
(seldom impartial) European travellers, the 
scrupulously kept records of land tenure, taxa- 
tion and litigation are pressed into the service of 
historical reconstruction more or less free of 
exegetical conjecture. Jewish history is clearly 
locked into that of the Wirtsvolker, itself con- 
trolled by a range of intersecting but nonethe- 
less independent points of view Though just 
occasionally causality might seem too closely 
linked to anecdote, e.g the letter in Judaeo- 
Spanish to the English consul at Aleppo (p. 143) 
with the decline of the Jewish communities 
(‘skills previously possessed and now lost’: 
forever and everywhere?), historical change ts 
persuasively conveyed. 

In his fourth and final chapter ' The end of 
the tradition" pp. 154-91) Lewis adduces the 
now familiar parameters of power politics and 
Western imagery. Internal reform, external 
intervention, philanthropic concern and 
telescoped lines of communication all conspire 
to shatter the traditional containment of Islamic 
society. That conspiracy may well have spelled 
the end of oriental Jewish communities, but also 
of almost everything else familiar from the 
fourteen centuries of Middle Eastern history 
since the appearance of Islam. There is about 
this account, in my view at least, a note of 
nostalgia that reflects quite remarkably, if 
perhaps unexpectedly, a dominant character- 
istic of Muslim historiography. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


SIMON HOPKINS: Studies in the gram- 
mar of early Arabic: based on papyri 
datable to before A.H. 300/A.D. 912. 
(London Oriental Series, Vol. 37.) 
xlvii, 309 pp. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1984. £28. 


Mit dem hier anzuzeigenden Buch, hervorge- 
gangen und weitgehend identisch mut einer 
Londoner Dr.-Dissertation von 1978, hat der 
Verfasser einen wichtigen Beitrag zur Erfor- 
schung der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Arabi- 
schen geliefert. Mit seinem Thema behandelt er 
ausgesprochenes Neuland, indem er versucht, 
das umfangreiche, aber bisher praktisch nie 
systematisch  herangezogene Material der 
Papyri für die historische Grammatik des 
Arabischen auszuwerten. Dieser Versuch kann 
als voll gelungen bezeichnet werden, auch wenn 
der Verf. allzu bescheiden ihn nur einen 
‘modest first step’ nennt. 

Die Problematik, die darin liegt, daß unsere 
Kenntnis des klassischen Arabisch aus- 
schließlich auf literarischen Quellen mit z.T. 
langer schriftlicher Überlieferung beruht, ist 
bekannt Hopkins hat sie ın seiner introduction 
ausführlich dargestellt. Die Aufgabe, die er sich 
gestellt hat, bestand in der Nutzbarmachung 
des in den Papyri, d.h. also in zeitgenóssischen 
Onginaldokumenten vorliegenden Sprach- 
materials für die Grammatikschreibung ! Dieses 
Material stammt aus den ersten vier 
Jahrhunderten der islamischen Zeit, fließt in 
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breitem Strom, ist auch ın großem Umfaag 
verOffentlicht worden, hat aber nie die 1Em 
gebuhrende Beachtung der Arabisten gefunden. 
Auch hierüber gibt Hopkins erschopfercle 
Auskunft. 

Hopkins hat allerdings keine systematische 
Grammatik des Arabischen, wie es in dieen 
frühen Dokumenten auftritt, geschrieben. 
Vielmehr beschrankt er sich auf die Behandluag 
derjenigen Gegenstánde, die ihm als ' the mast 
noteworthy' erscheinen, wobei für ihn cas 
Hauptkriterium das Abweichen von den Ner- 
men des klassischen Arabisch bildet. Er gesteht 
aber zu, daB die von ihm getroffene Auswzhl 
vielleicht etwas willkürlich sei. 

Hinsichtlich der Disposition hat sich Hopkms 
an J. Blau's Grammar of Christian Arazic 
gehalten, auf sie verweist er von Fall zu Fallin 
den Fußnoten Da, wie er mit Recht sagt, Dias 
Werk eine Enzyklopadie der arabiscl=n 
Philologie darstellt, ist dieses Verfahren nur zu 
begrüBen. Bei gegebener Gelegenheit trégt 
Hopkins neuere Literatur nach (bis 1978; eiui 
ges wenige auch spáter). 

Uber den Wert des in den arabischen Pap-ri 
vorliegenden Sprachmatenals braucht kein 
Wort mehr verloren zu werden, ein Problem 
liegt aber in seiner ErschlieBung, d.h. seimer 
Lesung, genauer Entzifferung. Mit Ausnahze 
einiger erst von ihm selbst gelesener Dokumente 
musste sich Hopkins auf bereits publizierte 
Quellen stützen, was nicht gleichbedeutend rut 
sich-darauf-verlassen tst. Vielmehr hat Hopk-ns 
alle Texte einer eigenen kritischen Interpreza- 
tion unterzogen und ist dabei in manchen Fal 2n 
zu  eklatanten ` Verbesserungen  frühe-er 
Lesungen gekommen. 

Die Art, wie Hopkins seine Materie hard- 
habt, stellt seiner arabistisch-semitistisclen 
Kompetenz ein hervorragendes Zeugnis ais. 
Gewiss steht er ın einer bewahrten Tradition, 
aber er wahrt durchaus seinen eigenen Stard- 
punkt Die Anlage seines Buches ist durch «in 
detailliertes Verwetssystem gekennzeichnet, cas 
eine kontinuierliche Lektüre nicht erleichtert, 
aber in vielen Fallen erst deutlich macht, vie 
differenziert die Gesichtspunkte sind, unser 
denen Probleme betrachtet werden kónn:n 
Man wird dabei nicht immer die Meinung des 
Verfassers teilen—auf Einzelheiten. kann im 
Rahmen dieser Anzeige nicht eingegangen 
werden—, aber das Buch steckt voller Anre- 
gungen, erinnert an Altbekanntes, aber Verges- 
senes und vermittelt neue Beobachtungen; dm 
Schreiber dieser Zeilen ist es streckenwese 
geradezu zur spannenden Lektüre geraten 

Man muß Hopkins dankbar sein für cen 
EntschluB, sich des schwierigen Komplexes ser 
arabischen Papyri anzunehmen. Zu dem 
Ergebnis, das sicher nicht so schnell überlrolt 
werden wird, kann man thn nur beglückwin- 
Schen. 


ANTON SPITALEF 


! Es sei hier auf einen Vortrag von Hopkns 
‘Early materials in Middle (Neo-) Arabic’ 
verwiesen, den er 1982, also zwei Jahre -or 
Erscheinen seiner Studies in Jerusalem gehal en 
hat, der aber erst 1986 verGffentlicht wercen 
konnte, in Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and IsEim 
7, 1986, 45-59. 
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Barry S. KOGAN: Averroes and the 
metaphysics of causation. xi, 348 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1985. $39.50 
(paper $14.95). 


This book makes a valuable contribution to 
our understanding of an important but difficult 
area, namely, the notion of cause in medieval 
Islamic philosophy The main text which is 
discussed ıs Ibn Rushd's (Averroes’s) Tahdfut 
al-Tahafut, but this discussion is supplemented 
throughout the book by references to Aver- 
roes’s exegetical works on Aristotle to give a 
well developed picture of Ins philosophical 
divergences both from Aristotle himself and 
from the neo-Platonic tradition filtering 
through Ibn Sina (Avicenna) Kogan’s 
approach is unusual and refreshing in that it 
does not just concentrate upon al-Ghazili’s 
attack on the faldsifa and then evaluate Aver- 
roes's response, there 1s also analysis of Aver- 
roes's criticisms of his philosophical prede- 
cessors. Averroes is regarded as arguing that 
causal power resides ın the normal behaviour of 
agents im relation to other things, such that both 
natural and voluntary agents can draw some- 
thing from potency to act. Al-Ghazali tried to 
argue that only God can really count as an 
agent, and that the notion that things have 
essences which imply their causal characteristics 
is misguided. Kogan argues persuasively that 
Averroes's response to this approach was to 
insist on the existence of specific natures which 
necessitate particular effects to occur while at 
the same time differentiating the causal nexus 
from the logical connexion which Avicenna 
seems to use in his analysis of causation. The 
Arnstotelian distinction between kinesis and 
energeia is used to show how Averroes could 
argue that there exists a hierarchy of causes and 
effects in terms of the continuity and uniformity 
of their power The more persistent and uniform 
their acts are in relation to what they act upon, 
the more clearly they are agents, while those 
causes which are discontinuous and variable in 
effect are not straightforwardly agents at all. 
This leads Averroes to his view of God as the 
paradigmatic agent in virtue of his continuous 
and unchanging activity which results in a 
world with a continuous and uniform circular 
motion, a world which must be eternal 

Al-Ghazali places a good deal of emphasis 
upon the unobservability of the causal nexus, to 
which Averroes responds by questioning the 
evidence for the occasionalist model whereby 
God creates ex nihilo all the characteristics of 
physical objects between what are really just 
unassociated atoms. Averroes stresses the sig- 
nificance of the power or action of things in our 
understanding of what they are, and argues that 
those characteristics of things are not merely 
contingent features of our experience of them, 
but are rather parts of what we mean by using 
our concepts of things So when al-Ghazalr 
questions the causal efficacy of things he can be 
regarded as questioning their status as material 
objects at all, which actually would not have 
embarrassed him in the least, given his atomistic 
conception of reality. Kogan spends a good deal 
of time discussing in detail the precise nature of 
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causality m Averroes's analysis and shows how 
it leads to his treatment of miracles as rather 
like puzzling natural events which just take 
place at a particular time and in a certain place. 
Again, Averroes ıs seen as falling between the 
account of miracles provided by al-Ghazali 
whereby God unproblematically interferes tn 
the course of nature, and the account of Avi- 
cenna which talks in terms of the ability of 
prophets to affect the course of nature by their 
thoughts alone. Averroes’s approach to 
causality makes his position on miracles pos- 
sible, and although Kogan is rather sceptical of 
the compatibility of this position with tradi- 
tional religion, it might well be argued that 
Averroes provides an account of miracles which 
is acceptable both philosophically and theologi- 
cally. 

The last part of Kogan’s book consists of a 
long but very useful discussion of the notions of 
divine and celestial causation, and the question 
of how far Averroes followed the emanation 
model of the universe naturally arises. Kogan 
argues cogently that Averroes followed 
Aristotle’s theory of separate substances and 
developed it to produce a model of spheres with 
their celestial intelligences which provide the 
rationale for the behaviour and the movement 
of the spheres. He discusses briefly, perhaps too 
briefly, the theological problems which follow 
from this approach for the notion of God's will 
and knowledge. Finally, Kogan compares Aver- 
roes's strategy on God's efficient causation with 
that of al-Farabi and Avicenna and suggests 
that Averroes does not follow the main 
principles of the emanation model The latter 
attempted to pursue, in his later work anyway, a 
* back to Aristotle ' approach, 

There ıs excellent argument throughout this 
book, with useful notes and bibliography. In his 
analysis Kogan continually treats Averroes 
seriously as a philosopher, and the intellectual 
milieu within which he was working is taken as 
one which produced interesting and complex 
forms of reasoning and philosophical contro- 
versy It is a pity, then, that Kogan feels com- 
pelled to make the customary genuflections in 
the direction of the interpretive approach con- 
structed by Leo Strauss and his followers, which 
IS so strong in American approaches to Islamic 
philosophy This leads him to talk about what 
Averroes might be seen as trying to * conceal’ in 
the Tahdfut, what devices he might use to 
stimulate nascent philosophers while reassuring 
more credulous readers with the religious 
orthodoxy of his approach in the book. Yet 
there 1s not a shred of evidence to suggest that 
the Tahdfut was written in such a way, and 
Kogan’s frequent comparisons of the Tahdfut 
with Averroes’s exegetical works on Aristotle 
reinforces this point. There are no incom- 
patibilities between these different kinds of text. 
In the Taháfut Averroes was arguing against a 
number of philosophical criticisms ofa particu- 
lar philosophical approach and its theological 
implications, and so naturally he writes in a 
different way from that of his commentaries on 
Anstotle. But there 1s no reason to think that he 
was concealing his ‘real’ views in the Tahdfut 
as compared with expressing them in his com- 
mentanes. It is fortunate that Kogan’s 
adherence to an esotericist interpretation of 
Averroes does not get much in the way of his 
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analysis of the texts, which is indeed sympto- 
matic of the aridity of the Straussian technique 


OLIVER LEAMAN 


CHARLES GENEQUAND: Ibn Rushd's 
metaphysics. a translation with 
introduction of Ibn Rushd's Com- 
mentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, 
Book Làm. (Islamic Philosophy and 
Theology. Texts and Studies, Vol. 
1.) vii, [219] pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1984. Guilders 70. 


Genequand's volume deserves a warm 
welcome on several counts. It makes available 
to the non-Arabist an important text by an 
acknowledged medieval master of matters 
Aristotelian; ıt provides a thorough introduc- 
tion to Ibn Rushd's role as a commentator for 
both Arabist and non-Arabist; and it allows us 
to look forward to similar offerings since it 
is billed as Volt m a projected senes. 
Genequand's book is a revised version of his 
Oxford doctoral thesis which was submitted in 
1977. The author was taught by Richard Walzer 
and supervised by R. J. McCarthy and F. W. 
Zimmermann. His book bears the mark of their 
careful scholarship. It falls into two main parts: 
in the first, Genequand assesses Ibn Rushd as an 
Aristotelian commentator, discussing, inter alia, 
the Arabic translations of, and commentaries 
on, the Metaphysics of Aristotle and such classi- 
cally Aristotelian notions as generation, form 
and the prime mover, as well as the difficulties of 
Ibn Rushd's astronomy; in the second, major, 
part of the volume the author provides a 
translation of Book Lam of the Metaphysics, 
using M Bouyges's edition of Tafsir mà ba'd al- 
Tabi*a (Vol. m, Beirut, 1948, 1392-736). 

Scholars and students, as Genequand points 
out, have tended to refer to the well-known 
Taháfut when they wished to discover Ibn 
Rushd's position on a particular philosophical 
point, and have eschewed the commentanes 
because of 'the unavoidable monotony and 
repetitiousness of that type of work’. But in 
doing so they have missed observing an original 
masier at work who is not always content to 
adhere to Aristotle but sometimes goes beyond 
the Stagirite’s intentions into digressions of his 
own and matter which is of interest to Aum In 
other words, originality is not lacking in Ibn 
Rushd's Commentaries just because they are 
Commentaries Thus he divides being in a three- 
fold manner which differs from Aristotle’s 
classification: for Ibn Rushd there is ' accidental 
being, being in the soul, and being outside the 
soul’. Furthermore, his cosmological scheme 
which appears in the commentary (Book Lam) 
on the Metaphysics has several un-Anstotelian 
features. But despite such divergences, 
Genequand 1s quite right to observe that ‘Ibn 
Rushd becomes fully intelligible only insofar as 
we regard him as primarily a successor of 
Arnstotle'. He 1s, indeed, Islam’s Aristotelian 
par excellence. Genequand’s pleasing transla- 
tion will introduce him as a commentator to 
that larger audience of classicists, metaphys- 
icians and scholars of Western philosophy who 
have no Arabic, as well as providing solid study 
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material for Arabists with a predilection for 
Islamic philosophy. 


I, R. NETTON 


MAHMOUD M. AYOUB: The Qur'an and 
its interpreters. Vol. 1. xii, 290 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1984. $28.50. 


At first glance, this text may seem to be yet 
another endeavour in the ever-expanding mass 
of modern Muslim commentanes on the 
Qur'an. It 1s, however, quite a distinct type of 
work and one by which many people may be 
able to profit 

Starting from sürat al-fátifia and reaching the 
end of sūra 2, al-bagara, Ayoub gives his atten- 
tion to most of the verses which have proved 
problematic for major classical and modern 
interpreters and he quotes or paraphrases the 
major exegetical solutions from various Arabic 
texts The sources used comprise a commend- 
ably broad spectrum: al-Tabari, al-Wahidi (for 
asbab al-nuzül information), al-Zamakhshart, 
al-Razi, al-Qurtubi, Ibn Kathir and al-Shaw- 
kani for the Sunni Muslim side, (pseudo-) Ibn 
‘Arabi and al-Nisabirt for Süfism, al-Qummi 
and al-Tabarsi for the Shi'a and Qutb and 
Tabataba’ for the modern 

The closest comparable work is that by 
Helmut Gätje, Koran und Koranexegese 
(Zürich, 1971); but both in the scale of its 
coverage of the Qur'an and in the number of 
commentators consulted, it is clear that 
Ayoub's work, when it 1s completed (in a pro- 
jected 10 volumes), will be the better reference 
work for the ideas of Muslim commentators 

The book starts with an introduction on the 
transmission of the Qur'àn and the ‘ principles 
and development of tafsir '. The first part has an 
interesting collection of fad@il al-Qur'an infor- 
mation within its brief treatment of Muslim 
piety vis-à-vis the Qur'an. The rest of the chap- 
ter deals in a reasonably straightforward 
manner with matters such as the sub-genres of 
tafsir and the various technical terms. A fairly 
standard and traditional account of the rise of 
tafsir is also presented, which does not add 
anything to the discussions on the topic. 

The problem which faces any compiler of a 
work such as this is just how far to go in 
technical detail, depth of argument and explica- 
tion so that the issues and their complexity are 
clear, while at the same time the final product 
remains manageable. It is here that the skill of 
an editor comes to the fore; how successful 
Ayoub has been in avoiding all the traps and 
pitfalls will only become clear after long-term 
use of the book. But a few observations can be 
made immediately, at least on one interesting 
passage of the Qur'an, sura 2, vv 109-23 

Ayoub divides the section into two pericopes, 
vv. 109-13, and 114-23 The verses which are 
actually discussed are 113-17, 119, and 121 
This means that from the very outset the signifi- 
cance of verse 109 is glossed over. It is this verse 
which marks the beginning of the section for 
Ayoub (and for most exegetes), and its focus on 
the notion of Jewish *envy' of Islam (as 
elaborated in narrative form by al-Wahudi, al- 
Tabari and al-Qurtubi among others) serves to 
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introduce the theme of the polemic 1n all of the 
following verses. That the verse 1s considered 
abrogated by most exegetes and writers of 
naskh books would also seem to make it worthy 
of discussion, most especially because it follows 
after the crucial v. 106, which, as discussed by 
Ayoub, 1s the peg for the doctrine of intra- 
Qur'anic abrogation. The theme of polemic is 
generally seen to continue at least until v. 113 
which 1s well treated by Ayoub, here is included 
an interesting piece. from ‘Ibn ‘Arabi’ who 
provides the inner dimension to inter-religious 
argument, all of whose participants are seen as 
barred from the esoteric aspects of their faith by 
the exoteric. But the more mundane interpreta- 
tions of the verse are equally significant because, 
for many exegetes, the topic of dispute between 
the religious communities continues past v 113 

There is an important point to be made here 
Ayoub recognizes in his treatment of v 114 that 
the conflict with the Jews and Christians is one 
of the potential interpretive trends for the verse 
(the * hindering of access to places of worship ' 
being related back to the destruction of the 
temple and so forth). However, his separation 
of the pericopes and his reliance simply upon 
quoting the various solutions devised by the 
exegetes, while providing little explicative 
material to ensure that the commentaries actu- 
ally make sense, may easily confound the 
reader, especially one who is unacquainted with 
the processes of exegetical traditions (Islamic or 
not). What we are presented with in this book 1s 
a mass of raw material which most certainly 
displays the wide variation in Muslim interpret- 
ation of scripture but which unfortunately ends 
up remaining just that: raw material, undi- 
gested. Incidentally, I can see no justification for 
the question mark after Nebuchadnezzar ın the 
gloss of the Arabic Bukhtnassar in v. 114; the 
identification 1s as certam as any can possibly 
be. That the figure 1s a confused one does not 
cast doubt upon the basic identification 

The fundamental problem of method of 
presentation extends into v 115, ‘To God 
belongs the East and West', where some 
exegetes see the continuation of the same 
Jewish-Christian-Muslim polemic which, in 
fact, explains why there are so many radically 
different interpretations for the same verse The 
exegetes had to choose the overall interpretive 
framework into which to fit this verse; one of 
those choices was the inter-religious dispute and 
thus we have the reports of the Najasht (the 
impact of which is narrative rather than legal in 
orientation), as well as reports of the Jews 
laughing at Muhammad for changing his legal 
requirements for the religion (and thus taking 
the thematic unit back at least to v. 106 and its 
discussion of naskh). 

The other major interpretive trend sees the 
verse as part of a totally different theme which 
starts in v. 114 and deals with various legal 
aspects of Muslim prayer, the verse has often 
been seen to be applicable to a situation of the 
qibla not being determinable Overall, Ayoub's 
method of verse by verse and pericope by per- 
1cope quotation without major effort at analysis 
proves to be one that obscures connexions 
between units and leaves the exegetical tradition 
looking like a jumble of contradiction, false- 
hood and imagination run riot. 

A final point needs to be made concerning 
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v. 119 This was perhaps a difficult verse for 
which to decide on a presentation; yet the 
material provided by Ayoub simply does a 
disservice. There are two interpretations pro- 
vided here for the verse. one, that Muhammad 
wishes that he knew the fate of his parents 1n the 
after life (they died before Islam) and two, that 
Muhammad 1s not responsible for the fate of the 
unbelievers—he 1s a warner only. These two 
interpretations depend, however, upon variant 
readings of the text. The first 1s the reading 
tas'al, * Do not ask!’, which supports the first 
interpretation, the second is zus'alu, * You will 
not be asked!’ which supports the second inter- 
pretation. This ıs not mentioned by Ayoub. 
Agreed, the introduction of such matters may in 
the end only confuse those who do not know 
Arabic, but the two interpretations as provided 
here are meaningless and, once again, result in 
portraying the exegetes as providing irrelevant 
and incomprehensible material. 

Having said that, however, I would not wish 
it to be thought that my view of this work is 
totally negative since that 1s certainly not so. I 
should most definitely wish to encourage the 
author to carry the project to completion. 
However, careful and attentive study of both 
the book under review and the Qur’an will be 
needed if readers are to gain much of value. The 
danger is that those who do not understand or 
appreciate the nature of scriptural exegesis will 
dip into it, find something to support their 
position and strip it of its appropriate context. 
In this sense, Gatye’s book provides a safer 
introduction to tafsir, although it 1s nowhere 
near as interesting. Unfortunately, to appreciate 
the interesting aspects of this book one must 
perhaps already have a fair grasp of the exegeti- 
cal tradition, its tendencies and its foibles 


A. RIPPIN 


WILFERD MADELUNG: Religious schools 
and sects in medieval Islam. 
(Collected Studies.) [x], [342] pp. 
ee: Variorum Reprints, 1985. 
£32. 


This volume is emphatically not for begin- 
ners Yet any student of Islam who has 
assimilated a ‘ textbook’ picture of the history 
and character of its medieval sects and schools 
will find the studies collected here extra- 
ordinarily rewarding He will not find them easy 
reading. But that is an accepted feature of 
German scholarship, and it is a fortunate conse- 
quence of Madelung's academic career that 
fifteen of the twenty studies are presented in 
English. 

What makes these studies outstanding is their 
combination of two qualities The first is the 
very high level of research skill deployed over a 
wide field. Geographically, the range is from 
Morocco to Transoxania In terms of sects 
and schools, the scope of the volume includes 
Sunni Traditionism, Maturidism, Ash'arism, 
Mu'tazilism, and the three major Shi'ite sects. 
The Zaydis are perhaps under-represented, only 
the subsect of the Mutarrifiyya having a paper 
devoted to it; but then Madelung 1s the author 
of the standard monograph on the history of 
Zaydi doctrine. Of the major sectarian group- 
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ings, only the Kharijites can really complain of 
neglect; the coverage they receive is restricted to 
half a paper on their contribution to early 
kalam 

The second quality which informs these 
studies 1s a flair for insight and discovery 
Sometimes this takes the low-key but satisfying 
form of the replacement of vague generalities 
and evasions by precise and detailed informa- 
tion. This ts particularly striking in the long and 
richly documented paper entitled ‘ The spread 
of Maturidism and the Turks’ At other times 
the effect is more dramatic. The paper on early 
Mu'tazilite heresiography is what in less 
academic circles would be called a ‘scoop’. 
Madelung here shows that a heresiographical 
text published by J van Ess as a work of Nashi’ 
al-Akbar (d 292/906) is ın fact several decades 
earlier than its ascription suggests. The 
exposure of false ascriptions frequently makes 
works less interesting; this 1s one of the rare 
instances where the significance of the work is 
considerably increased. The paper on the 
famous dispute over the createdness or 
otherwise of the Qur'àn is another case in point 
It rests on a startling insight which Madelung 
shares, appropriately, with Ibn Taymiyya, and 
it makes surprisingly good sense of a doctrinal 
development which is otherwise barely intelli- 
gible. 

These comments are not intended to suggest 
that Madelung has said the last word on these 
or other issues. Any reader with specialist com- 
petence will on occasion wish to go beyond the 
‘addenda’ included in the volume in adding, 
subtracting or amending. But the overall sure- 
ness of touch is unquestionable, and the com- 
bination of discipline and flair is a powerful and 
unusual one 

Given the present level of interest ın the 
historical evolution of the political values of 
Twelver Shi'ism, it 1s worth noting that three 
papers in the volume are devoted to aspects of 
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S. M. STERN: Studies in early Isma‘il- 
ism. (Max Schloessinger Memorial 
Series. Monographs, I.) xxii, 
340 pp. Jerusalem: Magnes Press; 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1983. $30. 


Sifting the ` useless chaff’ 1n search of ' valu- 
able grain' (p. 96). this is how Stern charac- 
terizes his own efforts as a histoman, in 
approaching the voluminous ‘Uyin al-akhbar of 
his ninth/fifteenth-century counterpart, Idris 
‘Imad al-Din. Publishing these bulky volumes in 
their entirety, he informs us, would be ‘ worse 
than useless’ and he proceeds accordingly to 
offer us a few grains (1.6 ‘ Al-Mahdi's reign 
according to the ‘Uyun al-akhbar’). The ‘ sift- 
ing’ technique ts common to nearly all the 
articles here published; and more than once 
Stern feels impelled to consider the criteria for 
his sifting. ‘ There are documents which, if criti- 
cally examined, yield important information 
about the early history of Isma‘tlism’ (p 258). 
* What ts needed, for the problems of history 
proper ... is an ever watchful critical approach, 
accurate attention to every detail, a careful 
balance .... An uncritical acceptance of all that 
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1s written is as great an abuse of the critica. 
method as to dismiss documents without fur- 
ther ado, or cast doubts on them unwarrant- 
ably’ (pp. 257-8). The aims therefore whick 
inspire Stern and unify these disparate article: 
are ‘history proper’ and ' the early history o^ 
Isma'ilism ' in particular, and the technique is tc 
apply ‘ the critical method ' in the extrapolatior 
of the useful from the useless. There is nc 
further elucidation of ‘ the critica] method ' anc 
the results, it must be admitted, are not very 
exciting. The reader must further be uneasily 
conscious that the formulation of question: 
alone dictates the categorization of material a: 
either ‘ chaff” or ‘ grain’ 

Stern himself is not of course responsible To: 
the publication of this work. This is the fiftk 
volume of his studies to be collected anc 
published since his death in 1969 (cf. BSOAS. 
XLV, 3, 1985, 613-14) It unites sever 
previously published papers on Isma‘ilisr 
(Part 2) with seven previously unpublishec 
studies extracted, in a more or less finishec 
form, from his papers after his death (Part 1) 
This arrangement ıs hardly satisfactory, but 1: 
perhaps the best that could be managed withou- 
considerable editorial rewriting The booL 
inevitably lacks structure and must be con- 
sidered, in spite of the common aspiratior. 
towards providing a history of early Ismà'tlism. 
a collection of more or less disparate essays 
Central to these essays 1s Stern’s faith in ‘the 
Isma'ili movement’, which he conceives to be = 
unified and highly organized movement which 
came into existence in the third/ninth centurz 
(2.6, * Isma'ilis and Qarmatians’). He assumes 
that ıt is possible to inquire as to the original 
cosmological doctrines of the movement (1 1} 
and to assess its early beliefs (1.3), developments 
in dogma (1.2, 1.4, 2.7—reconstructed in thz 
last two cases from anti-Fatimid propaganda) 
splinter groups (2.1, 2.5), the nature of it 
propaganda (1 5, 2.2, 2.3, 2.4), etc. 

The results of these inquiries are curiousl” 
fragile. In an attempt to discover the nature ci 
the Isma'ili propaganda system and its activities 
in Sind (2.2), Stern chooses to amplify certain 
anonymous references in a work of the Qaa 
Nu‘man (4/10th century) with material from 
Idris ‘Imad al-din (ninth/fifteenth century’. 
Now, both of these were, in different ways an 
different places, court historians, whose prc- 
fessional task ıt was to explain, justify and 
aggrandize a dynasty (as well as tell a goo 
story) That an Egyptian Fatimid audience 
should be informed ın the tenth century that ia 
vague and distant parts idols were destroyei 
and mosques built in their place, and that ths 
represents the far-flung authority of the loczl 
ruler is so apropos that one does not feel inclined 
immediately to record this as fact. That the late 
historian should be able to fill in the missinz 
details, plausibly, 1s not surprising: this was 
after all his job, and he was no less capable thaa 
Stern of discovering the likely places and the 
useful corroboration in Maqdisi. Other than (e 
putative destruction of an idol and the alleged 
role of a Fatimid dë" nothing much can tz 
ascertained about the Fatimid interlude in Sina 
history For Stern of course it is an importart 
historical fact illustrating the reality and the 
practical effectiveness of the Isma'ili da‘wa. Fa 
those who are less certain about this da‘wa the 
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evidence of contemporary geographers points 
to nothing more than a local government in 
Sind that had, perhaps for political reasons, 
adopted a vaguely Shi'ite ideology If the Sindi 
rulers did make some show of alliance with the 
distant Fatimids, this too might be explained ın 
terms of local usefulness and have no implica- 
tions whatsover for the existance or the power 
of the Fatimid dawa It depends on your pre- 
suppositions. I would have thought it an essen- 
tial. prerequisite for understanding the signifi- 
cance of Qadi Nu‘man’s history that his work 
be treated first as a literary document and 
analysed, as a whole, with a view to discovering 
its author's aims, the theories of authority that 
he promulgated and the literary motifs that he 
adopted or invented to sustain these theories. 
Stern, the historian, digs for valuable facts as 
Schliemann, the archaeologist, dug for Troy 

The pervasive sense of insecurity that sur- 
rounds Stern’s explorations can best be accoun- 
ted for by reference to the seminal article, 
‘Isma‘ilis and Qarmatians ' (2.6) There, noting 
a considerable outburst of political and social 
unrest in the middle of the ninth century, Stern 
states: ‘Behind this sudden activity one can 
discern the directing hands of an energetic 
central organization. .a large-scale missionary 
movement of universal pretensions” (p 291) 
Stern is not alone in this perception, which 
remains none the less a hypothesis Conspiracy 
theories of history are notoriously unfalsifiable 
One might object, for example, to Stern’s theory 
on the grounds that the ninth-century disturb- 
ances were not only geographically diverse, but 
involved different social strata in different areas; 
but this objection will be incorporated to prove 
how cunning, how flexible and how infinitely 
well-prepared was this energetic central 
organization (pp. 200-1). If one grants the 
existence of this organization Stern’s studies 
make sense: one may look for the early forms of 
its dogma, for the nature of its propaganda and 
its organization, one may recognize splinter 
groups, development of dogma etc. But if one 
does not? 

Stern 1s one of the finest scholars to have 
worked ın the field of Islamic studies Few will 
read even this volume without deriving some 
pleasure and profit from the processes of his 
analyses But the historical methodology of 
separating chaff from grain is no methodology 
at all: it leaves everything ın question Stern, 
whose work on Islamic philosophy reveals his 
respect for that tradition, approaches Islamic 
historians expecting that a large proportion of 
their work will be useless chaff. In fact the 
nature of the works exploited by Stern remains 
largely unknown, for he makes little attempt to 
find out the aims or intentions of the writers It 
1$ to my mind still an open question whether 
early Isma'ilism ıs indeed a highly centralized 
secret organization, or, for example, a diffuse 
historiographical and heresiographical device, 
adopted and honed by the Fatimids to affirm 
and bolster their political authority 


NORMAN CALDER 


MOSHE SHARON: Black banners from 
the East, the establishment of the 
‘Abbasid state: incubation of a 
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revolt. (Max Schloessinger 
Memorial Series. Monographs, 2.) 
265 pp. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
1983. (Distributed by E. J. Brill, 
Leiden. $30.) 


This study 1s based on the author’s doctoral 
thesis, which was submitted to the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem in 1970 and of which an 
English version has long been awaited. To the 
reader of 1985 there 1s no denying that it betrays 
its age. It conjures up the days when the leading 
works on the ‘Abbasid revolution were those of 
Lewis and Cahen rather than those of Shaban, 
Omar or Daniel; it takes no real account of 
work published since the thesis was submitted, 
occasional exceptions notwithstanding. But for 
all its echoes of the 1960s, it certainly has 
something new to say Its subject is the history 
of the Hashimmiyya movement in its clandestine 
phase with special reference to leadership and 
ideology, and its main conclusions may be sum- 
marized as follows. ù 

The origins of the Háshimiyya movement go 
back to Mukhtar’s Kufa, Mukhtar was the first 
Shi'ite leader to create a permanent organiza- 
tion for his following and to set up procedures 
for the orderly transfer of allegiance from one 
imam to another. On the death of Mukhtar and 
Ibn al-Hanafiyya, the imäm to whom he had 
given allegiance, both the actual leadership and 
the 1mamate passed to Abii Hashim, the son of 
Ibn al-Hanafiyya after whom the movement 
came to be known as the Hashimiyya. Being 
childless, Abii Hashim carefully groomed 
Muhammad b ‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas as 
his successor this 1s the truth behind the story 
of the ‘testament of Abii Hashim’. Abi 
Hashim’s action was innovatory in that the 
‘Abbasid branch of Banü Hashim had not so far 
been regarded as part of the ahl al-bayt, the 
Prophet s family None the less, the transfer was 
accepted by the Kiifan members of the move- 
ment Already before the transfer, however, the 
Küfan Hashimiyya had won recruits in 
Khurasan, and the Khurdsani members of the 
movement continued to pay allegiance to the 
‘Alids [though not apparently to any particular 
one] until 125 A.H, when they were finally 
brought under ‘Abbasid control Thus Khidash, 
the enigmatic missionary accused of having 
preached Khurramism, in fact proselytized on 
behalf of the ‘Alids: it 1s for this reason that he 
later had to be denounced Indeed, it was only 
on the despatch of Abū Muslim to Khurasan 
that the Khurasánis became firmly committed 
to the ‘Abbasid cause. As regards the manner in 
which the missionames proceeded, they ad- 
dressed themselves to civilian members of 
Khuràsani society, these being more assimilated 
and less affected by tribal factionalism than the 
members of the local army, but for the military 
phase of the revolution they allied themselves 
with the Yemeni sector of the local army headed 
by Kirmàni, and it was these soldiers who gave 
the revolution its Arab character 

All this is presented in a simple and lively 
style which makes the book easy to read and 
which has already made it popular among 
students Specialist readers are, however, likely 
to find it more difficult to accept its mgentous 
theories, and that for two major reasons 
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First, it is hard to avoid the impression that 
the evidence is being handled in a somewhat 
arbitrary manner It goes without saying that 
the history of a clandestine movement active 
over a thousand years ago cannot be 
reconstructed 1n any detail. one can only hope 
to build up a general picture based on the 
totality of what the sources say about it. But 
though Sharon is not unaware of this problem 
(p. 228), his theories have an alarming tendency 
to rest on precisely the kind of detailed informa- 
tion that we cannot and do not possess If 
Sharon appears to possess it, 1t 1s because he 
combines conjecture with arbitrary selection 
from a mass of contradictory and frequently 
quite ahistorical material. For example, his 
theory that the Küfan Hashimiyya had 
established itself in Khurásán before the sup- 
posed transfer of the imamate to the 'Abbasids 
rests, inter alia, on the postulate that the mis- 
sionary Bukayr had begun to make converts for 
the Hashimiyya while on campaign in Jurjàn 
with Yazid b al-Muhallab (as opposed to on 
his return from India or at any other time, 
p. 147) This 1s pure conjecture (though presen- 
ted as straightforward fact) Further, he addu- 
ces a tradition from Akhbär ol" Abbas in which 
Khurasanis visit Abū Hashim to learn of the 
transfer of the imamate, with the comment that 
it teaches us that the Hashuniyyah had a centre 
outside Küfah in Khurásan' before Abü 
Hiashim’s death (pp. 127 f) But this is arbitrary 


real event, but rather a story made up after the 
accession of the ‘Abbasids to reassure the 
Khurasanis that an ‘Alid had indeed 
bequeathed his rights to the new dynasty. And 
what is more, the tradition picked out as 
authentic goes against the conjecture presented 
as fact’ 1f Bukayr sowed ' the first seeds ' of the 
Hashimiyya in Khurásán while on campaign 
with Yazid b al-Muhallab in Jurjan, sc. in 
AH. 98-9, the Khurdsani mission started too 
late for Khurasant converts to have visited Abii 
Hashim shortly before the latter’s death, sc. 
between 96 and 98 A.H. (cf. p. 133). This exam- 
ple ts characteristic of the method in general. 
Nor is the author above a Procrustean 
approach Thus the key evidence for his theory 
regarding Khidash is a passage in Akhbar al- 
‘Abbas according to which Khidash’s followers 
included members of the Khalidiyya, a move- 
ment founded on the death of Ibrahim al-Imam 
(n AH. 132) by a certain Abii Khalid who 
asserted that the imamate had now reverted to 
the ‘Alids (pp. 169 f) This passage unambi- 
guously defines the Khalidis as people who 
appeared long after Khidash’s death. Either its 
reference to Khidàsh represents nothing but 
confusion or else it asserts that the Khalidis won 
adherents among people who had formerly sup- 
ported Khidash: neither way does it say any- 
thing of what Khidàsh himself had preached 
To Sharon it proves that Khidash had pro- 
selytized on behalf of the 'Alids his movement 
simply resurfaced as the Khalidiyya. But the 
passage also states that the Khalidiyya had 
acknowledged the imamate of Ibrahim, se an 
‘Abbasid: they merely held the imamate to have 
reverted (raja'at) to the ‘Alid’s on Ibrahim's 
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death In other words, the passage does rot 
present us with people unaware or unwilling to 
accept that a transfer of the imamate to De 
‘Abbasids had ever been made, whatever :ts 
value, it does not say what Sharon would have it 
mean. Obviously, if there had been strong 
evidence in favour of his theory regardhg 
Khidash, one might have been willing to intzr- 
pret the confused information of this passagezin 
the light of the theory in question, but it dces 
not constitute such evidence. We are back at 
conjecture, and fairly unconvincing conjectcre 
at that for 1f Khidash really had preached in 
favour of the ‘Alids, why should the sourees 
have chosen to denounce him on a different 
ground? To an ‘Abbasid loyalist unaware or 
unwilling to admit that the Khurasanis bad 
remained loyal to the ‘Alids long after the 
imamate had been transferred, a pro-‘Alid aT 
would automatically have branded himself a; a 
traitor Dës and other rebels such as Sharik 4l- 
Mahri who espoused the cause of the 'Al ds 
after the revolution were accused of doing jast 
that, not of preaching Khurramism. 

Secondly, the book is so riddled with ccn- 
tradictory claims that only a reader endowed 
with angelic patience. can read through ıt 
without a strong sense of exasperation. Thu; a 
programmatic statement at the beginning of “he 
book informs us that ‘since Kufah, as com- 
pared with Basrah, was poorly represenzd 
among the Arab population of Khurdasan, "he 
‘Alid Shr'ah in Khurasàn was not based on “he 
Küfite model’ (p. 65); and we are reminded tkat 
‘for the ‘Abbasids, Khuràsan, besides beng 
virgin soil for their propaganda, was also an 
excellent source for the recruitment of a fist- 
rate army capable of matching strength with "he 
best of the Umayyad troops’ (p. 54). All tis 
has the ring of familiar truth, but it is hard-to 
see how it tallies with the main argument of be 
book, which is precisely to the effect that (1) -he 
‘Abbasids did nor themselves start a missior in 
Khuràsan: they merely inherited ıt along with 
the Küfan movement; (2) Khurasàn was zot 
virgin sod for ther propaganda: all their 
troubles arose from the fact that the 'Alid Sta 
in Khurasan had been organized on a Kücan 
model (and not only by the Hashimiyya, cf. be 
elaborate account of rival Shi'ite activity ' ba ed 
on Küfah' at p. 148) And (3) the missionaries 
did not address themselves to the task of con- 
verting the first-rate army of that province, Sut 
on the contrary to that of enrolling civilians It 
was only towards the very end that they alied 
themselves with Kirmani’s Yamaniyya, and tus 
alliance was not based on conversion (nor was it 
very long-lived, cf. Abü Muslim's liquidatior of 
both Kirmani and his sons): the actual message, 
one infers, was not for military consumption. 

In the same vein the chain of communications 
between Khurdsan, Küfa and Humayma (where 
the ‘Abbasids resided) was both extremely effi- 
cient and extremely inefficient. on the one hand 
*Khurásante traders and travellers arrived 
daily in Kufah’ (p. 146), while Humayma was 
located * on one of the most important cara~an 
routes in the Empire’ (pp. 160 £), and on the 
other hand it was ‘the broken link betwen 
Khurasan and Küfah, the almost total lack of 
communication with the ‘Abbasid Imàám ' which 
enabled Khurásan to remain loyal to the 
Hàshimite cause in its supposedly original ferm 
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(p. 165. The sources say that the ‘Abbasid wnam 
broke off communications with Khurasan in the 
wake of the Khidash affair, not that bad com- 
munications allowed people such as Khidash to 
flourish) Similarly, we are told first that mawalr 
* did not regard themselves as obliged to sup- 
port any one Arab tribe over another’ (p 60,a 
rather extraordinary claim) and next that ‘ one 
has always to remember that the mawali of 
Arab tribes, and especially so the Küfite ones 
[sic], regarded themselves as part of the tribes 
that had adopted them ' (p. 198 n). Or again, we 
are assured that the non-combatant population 
of Khurasan was more highly assimilated than 
the local army, which was a.bastion of Arabism 
(pp. 66 £.; on this point Sharon is ın complete 
agreement with Shaban); but the one example 
adduced of an Arab who had taken to speaking 
Persian involves Kirmani, sc. a soldier and a 
star example of military Arabism (p 67 n). 
Similarly, we are told that the Hashimiyya 
recruited people who were ‘ neither warriors nor 
directly involved n armed conflicts’ with 
reference to the fact that prominent members of 
the da‘wa such as Sulayman b Kathir did not 
participate in the local faction fighting (p 69 
and the note thereto), but Sulayman b. Kathir 
happens to be a man of whom we are explicitly 
told that he was a member of the army (as 
Sharon himself is perfectly aware 1n another 
context, cf p. 149). And so on This is a book in 
which facts asserted in connexion with one 
argument cease to be facts in connexion with 
another, a syndrome familiar enough from 
Ph D. theses, but not one which one 1s inclined 
to condone in a published work. 

It may be added that even a few mistransla- 
tions of the Ph.D. student's type have been 
allowed to slip through. Thus the Khurasanis 
who compare the deeds of Aws and Khazraj 
Ji awwal al-zaman with those of the Khurasanis 
St Gkhir al-zaman at p 187 evidently are not 
talking of what the Khurasanis did ‘ at the end 
of times" (some hundred years earlier) with 
supposed reference to the millenarian character 
of the revolution they are comparing deeds 
done ‘at the dawn of (Islamic) history" with 
others ‘ ın recent years" And the complaint that 
Abū Muslim was asghar 'indanàá does not mean 
that he was ‘too little’, nor 1s it a reference to 
his ‘ miserable appearance’ (p. 216), ıt simply 
means that he was ' too young’ (as at p 219) 

When, and ın whose favour, was the mission 
in Khurasan established? Whom did the mis- 
sionaries enrol? Sharon has confronted both 
questions and adduced much material not con- 
sidered before, but both questions remain as 
open as before His book illustrates the general 
point that what we now need 1s work engaging 
m systematic testing of the many hypotheses 
which can and have been proposed on the 
subject, not further narrative history If it was 
Kirmani’s Yemen faction which gave the 
revolution its Arab character, how is it that all 
the Yemenis prominent in that revolution are 
said to have joined it before Kirmani became 
involved? If it was Kirmanrs faction which 
supplied military muscle against Marwan II's 
professional troops, how is it that not a single 
Khurasani who went west to fight Marwan can 
be shown to have belonged to that faction? 
Indeed, given the short-lived nature of the 
alliance between Abū Muslim and Kirmani, 
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does ıt account for more than Abū Muslim's 
ability to enter Marw? Simple objections of this 
kind can be raised not only against Sharon, but 
also against his predecessors, and our under- 
standing of the ‘Abbasid revolution 1s unlikely 
to advance until we make the systematic testing 
of all hypotheses in all their implications a 
matter of course This is not a habit to which the 
narrative genre is conducive 

All in all, it is hard not to feel that a dis- 
tinguished scholar has done himself a disservice. 
Given the time it has taken for this book to 
appear on the one hand, and the high quality 
that one has come to associate with Sharon's 
work on the other, one is inevitably disap- 
pointed to find oneself presented with what 
must be characterized as a hasty compilation of 
youthful research in dire need of further 
thought. Rumour has it that there may be 
sequels to this volume. it is to be hoped that 
they will be truer to form 


PATRICIA CRONE 


AYMAN Fu’aD Sayyip: Masäālık al- 
absar ft Mamalik al-amsar d Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-‘Umari Sihab al-Din 
Ahmad b. Yahya b. Fadl Allah, 
m. 749/1349. (Textes Arabes et 
Etudes Islamiques, Tom. xxi.) x, 
203 pp., 48 pp., 6 plates. Le Caire: 
Institut Français | d'Archéologie 
Orientale du Caire, 1985. 


Ayman Fu'ad Sayyid, who in 1978 edited 
(jointly with Thierry Bianquis) the extant frag- 
ment of al-Musabbihrs Fatimid chronicle, 
Akhbar Misr (reviewed in. BSOAS, xum, 2, 
1980, 364), here publishes Ibn Fadlallah al- 
"Umarr's account of the Mamluk sultanate and 
the Yemen in the first half of the eighth/ 
fourteenth century. 

Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-*Umari belonged to 
the distinguished Syrian official family of Banü 
Fadlallah al-‘Umart, several members of which 
served in the chanceries of Damascus and 
Cairo He himself was born in Damascus in 700/ 
1301 His father, Muhyi al-Din Yahya, was 
appointed secretary (katib al-sirr, i.e head of 
the royal chancery) by al-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Qalawun in 729/1328, and Shihab al-Din 
accompanied him to Cairo. Muhyi al-Din 
(b. 745/1247) was already very old, and by 733/ 
1333 Shihab al-Din was acting as his deputy. A 
dangerously outspoken, indeed insolent, alter- 
cation with the sultan in full court (Sha‘ban 
739/March 1339) led to his arrest, but his life, 
which seemed in jeopardy, was spared on his 
father's intercession, and he was placed under 
house arrest. After his father's death, he 
unwisely attracted the sultan's attention, and 
was rewarded by imprisonment in the Citadel of 
Cairo and a crushing fine. He was released in 
Rabr II 740/October 1339 but never again held 
office in Cairo Between Rabr I 741/August- 
September 1340 and Muharram 744/May-June 
1343 (ie. after the death of al-Nasir Muham- 
mad) he served as secretary in the chancery of 
Damascus, where he died on 9 Hiya 749/ 
28 February 1349. 

His major work, Masálik al-absdr, 1s an 
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encyclopaedic survey of the world and its 
peoples. It was supposed by Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes ın his partial ‘translation, 
L' Afrique, moms l Egypte, Paris, 1927, at p. ii, 
that ‘Le masälık a donc été sans doute écrit 
entre les années 1342 et 1349 '—a supposition 
which, as will appear, cannot be wholly correct 
The portion of the text here presented consists 
of two chapters (qism I, gong 2, babs vi and vii), 
the first dealing with the terntones of the 
Mamlük sultanate, ie. Egypt, Syria and the 
Hijaz (sic, ın fact the two Holy Cities), the 
second with the Yemen. The data provided were 
extensively quarried by.the great compilers of 
the next period, al-Qalqashandi (d 821/1418), 
al-Magrizt (d. 845/1442), and al-Suyüti (d. 911/ 
1505), and the editor has meticulously indicated 
their borrowings in his footnotes. Al-‘Umari’s 
account has, however, an immediacy which is 
lacking in the later writers; he is not compiling a 
section of a chancery manual but describing the 
court and officials of'al-Nasir Muhammad as 
they existed at the very tıme of his writing The 
date of this (738/1337—38) 1s precisely given 
where in his account of Syria (p 67) he men- 
tions an expedition to Lesser Armenia (biläd 
Sis) in that year The chapter on Egypt and 
Syria was therefore written while al-‘Umari was 
still in office as his father's deputy. The date of 
writing has perhaps a further significance in 
connexion with al-‘Umarrs phraseology at this 
point; he speaks of ta’lift hddha’l-kitab not 
hàdha' l-bàb. The implication may be that this 
bab was originally produced as an independent 
monograph on the kingdom of al-Nasir 
Muhammad, and only at a later date 
incorporated in the more widely ranging 
Masalik al-absár. Two points of detail may be 
noted. The punctuation and lay-out of the text 
on p. 44 misleadingly suggest that the second 
and third lines form part of the sultan's ‘a/ama, 
which ts actually the phrase on the fourth line— 
Alléhu amali On p. 75, the final line of the first 
paragraph is perhaps the starting-point of the 
legend of the enthronement of the titular kings 
of Jerusalem in the lost cathedral of Tyre. The 
chapter on the Yemen (previously published 
separately by the editor in 1974) gives an 
account of the two contemporary regimes in 
that territory, the Rasulid kingdom centred in 
Ta‘izz and Zabid, and the Zaydi imamate with 
its capital at San‘a’. Here al-"Umarr obtained 
his data from oral informants 

The editor has provided a very comprehen- 
sive Arabic introduction, briefly summarized in 
French In it he places Masálik al-absar ın its 
setting in literary history, and describes the plan 
and contents of the work as a whole He then 
discusses the importance of the two chapters 
here edited, and deals at some length with their 
relationship with the works of the later com- 
pilers, especially al-Qalqashandrs Subh al- 
a'shà. An account of al-‘Umari and his writings 
follows. Turning to Masalik al-absür in particu- 
lar the editor lists the extant MSS, and outlines 
his editorial methods. He has based his edition 
on five MSS, the two most important being 
Istanbul, Ahmed III, no. 2797 (originally writ- 
ten for the Mamluk Sultan al-Mu'ayyad 
Shaykh), and Paris, BN, no 2325 (a single 
volume lacking the chapter on the Yemen). 
There are six indexes covering persons, places, 
administrative terms, costume, peoples and 
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communities, and titles of books. The editor 1s 
to be thanked for providing students of the 
Mamluk sultanate with this very important 
primary source. The typography and format 
maintain the accustomed high standards of the 
IFAO of Cairo 


P. M. HOLT 


FRANK  LESTRINGANT (ed.): Jean 
Chesneau et André Thevet, Voyages 
en Egypte 1549-1552. (Voyageurs 
Occidentaux en Egypte, Vol. 24.) 
ii, 311 pp. Le Caire: Institut 
Frangais d'Archéologie du Caire, 
1984. 


This volume consists of passages 
(accompanied by introductory material and 
notes) from the writings of two sixteenth-cen- 
tury visitors to Egypt. Jean Chesneau, secretary 
to the French ambassador in Istanbul, 
accompanied his master on a journey to the 
Holy Land and Egypt in 1549. The portion of 
his book here reproduced describes the journey 
from southern Palestine, the stay 1n Cairo, anda 
visit to Alexandria. It 1s a brief and pedestrian 
narrative, offering few details of interest on 
early Ottoman Egypt One notes, however, that 
the pigeon-post continued to operate as in the 
Mamluk period, at least between Qatyà (Cattie) 
and Cairo More extensive are the selections 
from the works of André Thevet, who was in 
Egypt between 1550 and 1552, and who later 
became cosmographer-royal to the French king. 
In a full and carefully argued Introduction, the 
editor indicates that Thevet's Cosmographie de 
Levant (of which he presents the chapters deal- 
ing with Egypt) was devilled for him by his 
subsequent rival, Francois de Belleforest 
Neither these chapters.nor the passages from 
Thevet's other works, La cosmographie unver- 
selle and Le grand insulaire, have much to say 
specifically about Egypt in the mid-sixteenth 
century, being mainly assemblies of hetero- 
geneous data, gatheréd uncritically from a 
range of writers from Herodotus in the fifth 
century B.C. to Thevet's contemporary, Paolo 
Giovio, to whom he owed his account of the 
defeat and death of Tiiman Bày, the last 
Mamluk sultan. The'extract from Le grand 
insulaire 1s a striking example of Thevet's sterile 
antiquarianism. Its subject is the Island of 
Meroe in the Sudan, i.e. the peninsula delimited 
by the Atbara, the main Nile and the Blue Nile. 
While drawing on such ancient authorities as 
Strabo and Ptolemy of Alexandria, Thevet 
makes no mention of the Funj sultanate, which 
dominated the region in his own time Thevet 
(as the editor brings out) is significant essen- 
tually as a cosmographer of the Renaissance, not 
as a source of information on Ottoman Egypt. 


P.M HOLT 


AFAF [LUTFI AL-SAvYID MARSOT: 
Egypt in the reign of Muhammad 
Ali. (Cambridge Middle East 
Library. x, 300 pp. Cambridge, 
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etc: Cambridge University Press, 
1984, £25, $49.50 (paper £9.95, 
$17.95). 


A relable new survey, taking account of 
recent specialized work, on the subject of Egypt 
under Muhammad ‘Ali is badly needed Henry 
Dodwell’s book has been the only such survey 
available 1n English, although it 1s now 50 years 
old and based upon European sources alone 
Through her previous books on Egypt under 
Cromer and during the 1920s Professor Marsot 
has established herself as an authoritative and 
attractive writer on Egyptian history and 
students had every reason to hope that her new 
study of Muhammad 'Ali would answer their 
needs In fact it can only be described as a 
disappointing work. 

The book has its good points Using Arabic 
sources and especially Muhammad "Ais cor- 
respondence with his sons, Marsot contrives a 
much better picture of Muhammad "As per- 
sonahty than has previously been available. 
There emerges a portrait of a lively, active and 
able man, not different m essence to the picture 
given by the European sources, but much richer 
and more convincing 

The treatment of Muhammad "Alte 
economic policies ıs much less satisfactory. A 
great deal has been written about his agri- 
cultural policies and a careful examination and 
lucid presentation of the mass of information 
available could have been most helpful to 
students’ instead there 1s little more than a 
jumble of ill-digested information about land 
tenures and an unsatisfactory account of his 
innovations The claim that other crops were 
‘equally important’ to Egypt as was long staple 
cotton is surprising and needs more support 
than it 1s given here (p 153) There is also an 
unresolved tension between the author’s roman- 
tic and conventional leftish sympathies for the 
poor oppressed failah, as he ts portrayed here, 
and the evidence of rising population and 
incomes, even after tax. Marsot’s difficulties 
issue in one of the more unpleasing sentences in 
what is m general a clearly written book ‘ Even 
when the fellah’s money wages rose, the result 
to him remained negative in terms of affective 
response ' (p. 122). 

Most novel of all are Marsot's judgements on 
Muhammad ‘Als industrial policies She 
rejects most of the reasons given by other 
writers for the failure of the Pasha's industries 
and focuses upon one alone: British. fear. of 
Egyptian industrial competition which caused 
Britain to compel Egypt to accept the 1838 
Anglo-Ottoman commercial agreement It was 
this event, she claims, which was the decisive 
factor in killing off Eygptian industry and 
reducing Egypt to the condition of a supplier of 
raw materals and an importer of finished 
goods. Oddly enough, she goes on to remark 
that Muhammad ‘Alt evaded many of the 
restrictions imposed by the agreement but never 
remodels her argument to take account of this 
circumstance. 

The author has a passion for explaining 
events in terms of economics Sometimes indeed 
her phraseology suggests that economic reasons 
are the only good and worthwhile reasons for 
doing anything. The Bedouin, we read, settled 
on the land ‘for sound economic reasons’ 
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(p 124), although, in truth, ther settlement 
seems to have been principally 1n consequence 
of their fear of the coercive power of the state. 
Muhammad "Ais expansionist policy ‘was 
economic planning carried out by other means’ 
(p 197). The Pasha sought raw materials and 
markets the Hijàz campaign was for the Red 
Sea trade, the Sudan operations for slaves, 
minerals and trade, the Greek War for trade, 
the Syrian occupation for trade and raw 
materials, and the Cilician adventure for timber. 
Eventually, Marsot takes fnght at the 
implausibility of some of this economic 
determinism and adds that there was also an 
element of pride and self-aggrandizement as 
well as ' rational economic expansion ' (p. 200) 

Regrettably, Marsot never qualifes her 
judgement on British policy, which is also 
explained in similar economic terms. Palmer- 
ston's opposition to Muhammad "AN was not 
because he feared the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire for the reasons usually given but 
because he feared that the weak Ottoman 
Empire, an easy prey to British economic 
designs, would be replaced by a strong new 
power in the Mediterranean, closely linked to 
France and an economic rival of Britain. Britain 
aimed at the economic control of the Middle 
East There is no serious attempt to substantiate 
any of this from the British archives, not sur- 
prisingly, for it cannot be done At other points 
in the story the treatment of British policy is 
equally cavalier It is strange indeed to wnite 
about the British invasion of Egypt in 1807 
without mentioning that tt took place in the 
context of an Anglo-Ottoman war and to do it 
furthermore without mentionmg any British 
book (for example that of John Marlowe) and 
with only a meaningless reference to FO 64/23 
Missett to Canning 1807-10. 

As she displays herself in this book Professor 
Marsot seems to be one of those historians to 
whom the primacy of economic motives is an 
article of faith, the transcendental truth of 
which must not be obscured by the mere histori- 
cal record. Her determinism leads her also to the 
‘must have been’ style of wnting which yields 
some unfortunate results. One of the most 
splendid non-sequiturs occurs on p 39 where 
we read that Tahir Pasha ‘must have been 
particularly ghastly because three weeks later he 
was murdered by two janissaries’ Oh well, they 
say that it is the victim who makes the crime; 
social or psychological determinism, no doubt. 

Determinism also is present in Marsot's over- 
all judgement on Egypt under Muhammad ‘Ali 
the development of Egypt was determined more 
by situation than by personality. * The genius of 
Muhammad Ali lay in that he learned from the 
mistakes of his predecessors and packaged their 
ideas into what developed into a coherent pro- 
gramme that continued the transformation of 
the socioeconomic basis of local society, a trans- 
formation that had begun long before his 
arrival’ (p. 21). 


M.E YAPP 


ROBERT L. TIGNOR: State, private 
enterprise, and economic change in 
Egypt, 1918-1952. (Princeton 
Studies on the Near East.) xvi, 
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317 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton, 
University Press, [1984]. £37. 


The author introduces his book by claiming 
that the economic experience of Egypt between 
1918 and 1952 suggests answers to the causes of 
world poverty, whether poor countries are poor 
because of their own deficiencies or because of 
adverse impact from the international economic 
System. The years in question are then sub- 
divided into four periods for recounting the 
main social, political and economic events, cur- 
rents, personalities and conflicts in Egyptian 
society. This narrative ıs fairly well written with 
extensive use of Egyptian and foreign sources 
However, this reviewer is left with two main 
critical impressions. First, the author hardly 
ever seems to question or appraise any of his 
sources and references. Secondly, some of the 
conclusions do not appear to tally with the 
mainstream of the narrative To illustrate this, it 
may perhaps be useful to recapitulate some of 
the main themes in the book. 

In the chapter dealing with the background to 
the history of the period, the author emphasizes 
that by the First World War, European capital 
had established a dominant position in Egypt; 
simultaneously, the agricultural growth of the 
previous decades peaked out and slowed down 
the impressive economic growth it had 
sustained. In the realm of politics, during 1918— 
22, power shifted from the ‘ metropole’ to the 
Egyptians, opening up opportunities for local 
economic initiatives and enhancing the position 
of the four leading Egyptian-based groups: the 
populist Wafd party, the landed magnates who 
sought to create commercial and financial 
institutions, the native-born Egyptian 
bourgeoisie and the foreign residential business- 
men. Although they were evidently united. in 
their aims for greater autonomy, diversification, 
and industrialization, there was no easy alliance 
between these groups. The native-born 
businessmen resented the Mixed Tribunals, the 
Capitulations and the British presence. In these 
early years, 1918-24, new institutions were 
created amid great expectations. But sub- 
sequently, 1924-29, little progress in industrial 
development, irrigation plans or populist 
government was achieved. The judgement is 
made that apart from a bogus parliamentary 
democracy and the presence of new economic 
pressure groups, *Egypt in 1929 was not 
markedly changed from its appearance in 1914’ 
(p. 105). The chapter on the Depression period 
1930-35 concludes that industrialization ' was 
relatively impressive despite the hard economic 
times' (p.146). Egypt, unlike many other 
countries, sought to sustain high levels of her 
agricultural exports, as well as enhance 
industry, which benefited from tariff reform in 
1930 and from a transfer of resources from 
agriculture. The Sidqi administration is des- 
cribed as crucial for the inter-war years for 
having implemented many projects and not 
hesitating ‘to challenge the metropole’, even 
tough the Wafd, the majority party, was out of 
office. 

The abolition of the Capitulations after 1936 
1s described as a major economic development, 
and similarly by implication, the rise and expan- 
sion of Bank Misr whose directors 'had to 
adopt bold, even risky, financial policies’. 
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Metropolitan capital made ‘concerted efforts 
... to recoup some of its trade losses by creating 
joint venture industries in Egypt’ (p. 173). But 
* The opportunity to revise the tax system and to 
use this powerful instrument to facilitate 
industrial development and economic diversifi- 
cation was not immediately realized ` 
(p 173) Much of this occurred after the Second 
World War (1945-52), an episode described as 
the years of industrialization and Egyptianiza- 
tion which ‘ realized in many ways some of the 
economic aspirations so forcefully articulated 
by economic nationalists after World War I` 
(p. 213). 

Then, however, the author concludes the 
vivid and chequered history of the thirty-five 
years by asserting that ' The real moving force 
for structural economic change during this era 
was a small group of wealthy foreign business- 
men who resided in Egypt' (p 251) The 
economic experience of the country is summed 
up by a paradoxical phrase: * development 
without growth ` (p 251) The author accepts 
others’ estimates that income per person 
declined by some ten per cent between 1913 and 
1939, and further declined by a similar propor- 
tion during the Second World War. The rapid 
economic growth after the war still did not lift 
the 1952 figure above the 1914 one. Moreover, 
the distribution. of wealth and income are 
deemed to have become more skewed, even 
though no reliable income distribution figures 
are available to the author The conclusion is 
reached that ‘ The lot of the peasantry appears 
not to have improved and may have worsened 
between 1920 and 1945’ (p. 226) The idea that 
the Egyptian experience 1s one of development 
without growth 1s suggested to the author by 
relating Egyptian socio-economic data to 
certain categories used by Chenery and Syrquin 
to define development. capital accumulation, 
resource allocation, demography, and income 
distribution. This is done rather too summarily 
The conclusion about negative economic 
growth hardly takes account of the fact that the 
repercussions of the Great Depression domin- 
ated a good part of the period in question 

Altogether, the author's original claim that 
lessons for other poor countries can be usefully 
drawn from Egypt’s economic experience in this 
era seems to be little justified by the author's 
own evaluation. But this 1s a book to be read 
more for a synthesis of extensive research on the 
recent economic history of Egypt, and should be 
fairly rewarding as such. 


A. K. SELBY 


RICHARD Hitt (ed.): The Sudan 
memoirs of Carl Christian Giegler 
Pasha 1873-1883. Transl. by Thirza 
Küpper. (Fontes Historiae Afri- 
canae. Series Varia, 1.) xxxii 
231 pp., 6 plates, 3 maps. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press for the 
British Academy, London, 1984. 
£18. 


Carl Christian Giegler was one of the large 
number of Europeans and Americans who 
found their way into khedivial service during 
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the last years of Egypt’s African empire Many 
of these were unemployed and unconnected 
fortune-hunters in search of adventure and easy 
money; most are remembered only insofar as 
they witnessed (or contributed to) the decline of 
the Turco-Egyptian regime and the success of 
the Mahdist revolution in the Sudan. Their 
names evoke romantic 1mages of a rough and 
ready life on Europe's African frontier, but little 
1s known or has apparently needed to be known 
about them individually: it 1s as if the career of 
C G Gordon were a unique episode Richard 
Hill, who has done much to publicize the careers 
and publish the writings of Europeans in the 
Sudan, has now edited a section of the memoirs 
of Giegler Pasha, heretofore only another 
shadowy character in the murky background of 
the late Egyptian Sudan 

Guegler, as it happens, shared only superficial 
traits with the likes of Gessi, Messedaglia, 
‘Emin Pasha’, and their lesser-known con- 
temporaries who drifted up the Nile. Born in 
Schweinfurt in 1844, a watchmaker by trade, he 
was employed ın the Siemens telegraphic equip- 
ment factory in Woolwich when, in 1872, he was 
offered a position building telegraph lines in the 
Sudan. Frustrated, bored, and with dim pros- 
pects, he had no second thoughts After a long 
oes journey he reached Khartoum tn July 

7 

True to his ongins and upbringing, Giegler 
lived frugally, eschewed the debilitating temp- 
tations of Khartoum, and concentrated on his 
work After three years of successful extension 
of the telegraph system he renewed his contract, 
reasoning that ‘if a man goes to a foreign 
country to improve his standing in hfe, he 
should stay there until he has achieved his aim ' 
(p. 64). He invested his earnings well and took 
no part in the illicit trade and political intrigue 
on which Khartoum fed. In 1878 he was made 
director-general of Sudan Telegraphs. Giegler’s 
uncomfortable relations with Gordon, who was 
appointed governor-general in 1877, were epi- 
tomized in an interview when Giegler, having 
resolved to resign, if necessary, after frequent 
snubs, was instead named deputy governor- 
general (pp. 137-41) After Gordon’s resigna- 
tion in 1880 Giegler retained his exalted rank 
and thus acquired political and military respon- 
sibihties as the Mahdist revolution gathered 
strength. In these he was more competent than 
many of his professional superiors and col- 
leagues, but experience of the Egyptian 
bureaucracy could not compensate for a lack of 
military training In June 1882 he was dismissed 
as deputy governor-general and named inspec- 
tor-general for the suppression of slavery. He 
served briefly as deputy governor-general again 
before finally leaving the Sudan in March 1883. 

Giegler’s memoirs, as translated by Thirza 
Küpper and edited by Hill, provide both an 
important historical source and an entertaining 
glimpse at the life of an expatriate official in late 
Ottoman Egypt. As Hill points out in a brief 
introductory note, Giegler ' had never belonged 
to any élite but the solid, self-rehant German 
artisanry with its traditions of loyal service for 
just reward’ (p xxiv) He was thus hardly typi- 
cal. His memoirs are down-to-earth and 
homely, reflecting their author's commonsense 
and betraying none of the self-importance that 
one might expect from a watchmaker-turned- 
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Pasha going on leave, Giegler travelled second 
class to save money, and found his fellow pass- 
engers were * kind people’ with whom he " was 
able to get on well” (p. 100). Of a sack of 
potatoes, a rarity in Khartoum, he wrote ‘ What 
are truffles, lobster mayonnaise and such like in 
comparison with potatoes when one has had to 
do without them for so long?’ (p 150). 

Giegler has much to say about the politics 
and personalities of the day He was grateful to 
Gordon, but paints a generally unflattering 
picture of him * Whenever he is decribed in 
English biographies as an almost infallible, 
unerring character’, Giegler writes, ‘this 1s 
because the writers did not know him as well as 
I, or because they intentionally gave to posterity 
the perfect Gordon whom they knew never 
existed’ (p 91). Giegler marvelled at Gordon's 
pettiness and self-indulgence’ of one official 
Gordon claimed ‘He would have gone even 
further if he had not had patent leather caps on 
his shoes the first time he came to me’, of 
another he said ‘I should have liked to give him 
apost, but the fellow came to me in a brown 
velvet jacket’ (p. 140) Giegler was harsher in 
his judgements of the assorted drifters and 
charlatans who were his colleagues: Mes- 
sedaglia was ' a rascal and a knave’, ‘a crook to 
the end’ (pp 149-50), Gessı was ‘capable of 
the worst and basest actions’ (p. 28) Of the ill- 
fated Col. Hicks and his officers Giegler writes 
‘It would be difficult .. to gather together 
again such a bundle of incompetents! ' (p. 126). 
Frank Lupton, later to die 1n captivity, was 
‘one of the few Englishmen in the Sudan who 
were of any use’ (p. 145, repeated on p. 177). 
Giegler's account confirms the moral bank- 
ruptcy of Turco-Egyptian rule in the Sudan, 
and does nothing to alter the view that the dt 
assorted European adventurers employed there 
were both a symptom and a cause of the final 
collapse. 

Giegler makes clear that the early successes of 
the Mahdist revolution in the Sudan owed much 
to official incompetence, but even more to offi- 
cial apathy ın Cairo The coincidence of the 
‘Urabist revolt and the subsequent British 
occupation of Egypt preoccupied the ruling 
institution in Cairo. When Gregler passed 
through in April-May 1883 the prime minister, 
Sharif Pasha, had little knowledge or interest in 
Sudan affairs; even the new khedive, Tawfiq 
Pasha, seemed to feel no anxiety about the 
disintegration of his empire (pp. 219-21). All 
were too involved in the jockeying for position 
after the British occupation to concern them- 
selves with the miserable affairs of the Sudan 
Contemporary and later criticism of Gtegler’s 
actions as deputy governor-general, much of it 
based on the slanders of his personal enemies in 
Khartoum, is balanced by his own version of 
events He claims that his repeated warnings 
about the seriousness of the Mahdist threat 
were 1gnored. His departure from the scene on 
the eve of the disastrous Hicks expedition and 
the final drama of the siege of Khartoum say 
something in defence of his version His whole 
experience of the Sudan had shown him the way 
the government was going: at a ceremony in 
Khartoum to mark the accession of Tawfiq in 
July 1879, the flagstaff at the ukimdüriyya 
broke, and ‘the half-moon flag fell to the 
ground. ;itwasa bad omen’ (p 146). Indeed 
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it was, but there were others more substantial, 
and the greatest blame for the imminent debacle 
1s reserved for those who saw it coming and 
acted too late or not at all to avert it 

Giegler's memoirs give a highly readable, 
occasionally humorous, at times pathetic 
account of a minor technical expert’s rise to 
pohtical authonty at a time of change on the 
fringes of late Ottoman Africa The book 1s 
beautifully produced, ts well-illustrated with 
twelve rare photographs and three maps, and 
has a good index. A useful foreword by Heidi 
Groha, the Pasha’s great-granddaughter, places 
his Sudan experiences ın the wider context of an 
otherwise unexceptional life 


M. W. DALY 


Nesta M. ABU-IZZzEDDIN: The Druzes: 
a new study of their history, faith 
and society. xii, 259 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1984. Guilders 50. 


This work is an ambitious attempt to give a 
comprehensive picture of the history, faith and 
society of the Druzes. Unfortunately, although 
it has some good qualities, Nejla Abu-Izzed- 
din's book contains little that is new to the 
specialist. In addition, there are considerable 
lacunae in the cited literature on the subject 
The author fails to mention, for example, 
Ta’ rikh al-muwahhidin al-duriiz al-siyast fi al- 
mashrig, by Abu-Salih and Dr. S Makarem 
(1982), and an earlier work by S. Makarem, The 
Druze fauh (1974). (Dr. Makarem is Professor 
of Islamic and Arabic studies in the American 
University of Beirut, a Druze himself, and 
generally acknowledged as a leading scholar in 
the field ) There is also no mention of a much 
earlier work, by P. Hitti, The origin of the Druze 
people and religion (1928). 

hapter ı of the work under review, entitled 
‘Racial origins’, contains little that cannot be 
found in the first chapter of Abu-Salih and 
Makarem, op. cit The title of this chapter is 
itself of doubtful scholarly value What rela- 
tionship is there between race and religion? 
Given the complex history of the Middle East, 
how can it be possibly established that the 
Druzes have Arabic origins? Chapter 1, 
* Historical background ’, covers much the same 
material as that discussed by Makarem in The 
Druze faith 

Chapter vi deals with the subject of "AL 
Hakim bi-amr Allah’, or * the ruler by God's 
command '. This highly controversial and much 
discussed figure has received a good deal of 
attention, both from his contemporaries and 
from the historians. Several significant works 
dealing with the personality of al-Hakim have 
been published over the last 25 years, among 
others worthy of mention being H M. Kamel, 
T@ ifat al-durüz (Cairo, 1962), and A. Naggar, 
Madhhab ai-durüz wa-'l-tawhid (Cairo, 1965). 
The latter work in particular attracted much 
attention and provoked some lively discussion, 
especially within Druze society itself. 

The Caliph al-Hakim, who was a Fatimid 
Shi'ite, was in his time involved in numerous 
controversies. In her treatment of the subject, 
Abu-Izzeddin neglects a large part of the Sunni 
and Christian sources which are at times critical 
of al-Hakim; instead she relies for the most part 
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on the Druze and Shi'ite sources which present 
the positive view. Nor does she give a clear 
account of the question of the divinity of al- 
Hakim; on page 82, for example, she is ratker 
unspecific as to the grounds for denying as 
divinity A fuller explanation of this questior 1s 
needed, one which would draw on the material 
in the canonical scripts of Hamzah Ben Ali. The 
account given by Dr Makarem in ch. ii of Zhe 
doctrine of the Ismails (Beirut, 1972) differs 
sharply from that given here by Abu-Izzeddin, 
who fails to list Makarem's book in her bibli- 
ography. 

It would have added greatly to the value-of 
this work if the author had compared the reli- 
gious attitudes of the Druze with those of other 
Semitic religions such as Judaism, Christianizy, 
and Islam, and examined Druze views on -he 
Prophets Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad, as 
well as on the Greek philosophers Plato and 
Aristotle, and especially Pythagoras In tais 
reviewer's opinion, it is of utmost importance to 
take the influence of Greek and Indian philos- 
ophy into account when dealing with this sub- 
ject. 

Chapter xi, ‘A glimpse into early Draze 
history ', contains more or less the same infor- 
mation as is provided in the above-mentioned 
work of Abu-Salih and Makarem. 

Chapter xviii, * The Druze woman’, gives a 
noteworthy and sympathetic account of “he 
commonly known facts. Abu-Izzeddin is "he 
first Druze woman to have made a study of he 
Druzes. It would have been interesting to have 
her delve more deeply into the subject ma-ter 
here, since she must surely have a wealth. of 
personal experience and knowledge of the sit3a- 
tion of Druze women on which to draw. 

The Druzes has been translated into Arabic 
by the author, together with her brotker, 
F Abu-Izzeddin. However, the Arabic version, 
published in 1985, does not follow the Eng3sh 
one completely. One wonders about many of 
the interesting details that have been excluded 
or changed in the Arabic version. One woncers 
too 1f the aim has been to produce a text more 
acceptable to the Druzes and conservative A-ab 
readers. Unlike the English version, the Arzbic 
version moreover has no index. 

Finally, it needs to be said that the manu- 
scnpt by Kamal Jumblat, presumably a 
reference to the manuscript by Atef Ajamis and 
Kamal Jumblat, which the author mention; in 
her preface, is a source of doubtful scholarly 
value. 

Because of the mysteries of the Druze religion 
and above all because of the contrast betwzen 
the ' batiniyya’ or esoteric and the ' záhiriyya ` 
or exoteric dimensions of the religious teach-ng, 
itis very difficult to write a very reliable work on 
this subject. Further difficulties are presentec by 
the marked sensitivity of conservative Drrzes 
and other Arabs. Anyone who has attempted a 
study of the Druzes has had to contend with 
these problems, and the definitive work on.the 
subject remains to be written. 


FARUK ABU-CHACRA 


MunsiN Manni (ed.): The Thousand - 
and One Nights (Alf Layla wa- 
Layla) from the earliest known 
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sources. 2 vols. r Arabic text. I: 
Critical apparatus; Description of 
manuscripts. xii, 704 pp: vii, 
309 pp. lIl plates. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1984. Guilders 440. 


In Ferial Jabouri Ghazoul's interesting study 
of the so-called Arabian Nights, a structural 
analysts (published in Cairo in 1980), she 
remarks in her first chapter that: ‘ The textual 
history of The Arabian Nights 1s intricate and 
the major problems of origm and genesis remain 
unresolved Our knowledge of The Arabian 
Nights stems from its numerous extant variants, 
and from the cursory references of Arab 
historians to the text’ 

The earliest extant fragment of The Arabian 
Nights dates from the mnth century. But to refer 
to it as a fragment of The Arabian Nights 1s 
somewhat misleading, for it 1s nothing more 
than the title page and a badly preserved first 
page The manuscript ıs probably of Syrian 
origin The exact title is, * Book of the discourse 
of the thousand nights’ (Kitab hadith alf layla) 
and on the first page figures a Dinazad who asks 
Shirazad to relate her promised tales. This much 
hardly allows us to conclude that this ninth- 
century text 1s ‘identical to the version we 
know’ (p. 12) 

The pioneer article of Nabia Abbott in the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies (vin, 3, 1949, 
129-65), based upon research into texts in 
papyrii, took the history of The Thousand and 
One Nights back to a pertod far, far earlier than 
that of the texts used by Antoine Galland, 
Burton, Lane, and others who followed them. 
Muhsin Mahdi in his Preface to this splendidly 
produced publication recounts how, after being 
dissatisfied with the nineteenth-century Bulaq 
and Calcutta editions, he was spurred on by his 
former teachers, Nabia Abbott and Leo 
Strauss, and later, by colleagues at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to examine a whole range of 
manuscript copies of the work: in Paris, the 
Vatican. Library, John. Rylands Library, the 
India Office Library, the Library of the Real 
Academia in Madrid, the libraries in Oxford 
and the University library in Tübingen These 
and other libraries are the sources from which 
the editor derives and collates the early text of 
The Thousand and One Nights which he has 
published. 

Muhsin Mahdi explains in his Preface why he 
believes that the text which he has edited gives a 
far truer picture of the range and content of the 
Nights, in its Mamluk and pre-Mamlük recen- 
sion, than the earlier efforts to establish the 
form of the work: 


‘If the manuscript that is the origin and 
common source of all the early manuscripts 
of the 7001 Nights that have survived was 
composed in the late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century, what was the content of 
the earlier versions? The best answer that can 
be given is that they must have contained 
some version of the general framestory, 
beyond this nothing 1s known for certain, 
because not even a fragment of a 1001 Nights 
story has survived from that earlier period. 
On the other hand, evidence abounds that 
most of the stones contained in the 
thirteenth-fourteenth century version were 
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actually composed, or at least extensively 
revised during this period. With regard to the 
content of later versions, we are on surer 
ground many of the numerous stories 
present in the so-called complete versions of 
the 100] Nights but not included in thus 
edition. were independent books that had 
nothing to do with the 7007 Nights Others 
were clearly composed in the post-Mamluk or 
Ottoman period. Still others were composed 
in modern times How and when they were 
appended to the 7001 Nights must await a 
critical edition of each of them, and scholars 
will be well advised to treat them as 
independent stories. For there 1s no evidence 
that any of them formed part of, or were 
deemed worthy of being included in the orig- 
1nal (thirteenth-fourteenth century) composi- 
tion of the 7001 Nights (1, pp. vin-ix) * 


This considerably reduces the ‘ original cor- 
pus ' of tales to under 40 in number, several of 
them little known and omitted from selected 
translations of the Nights Many of the tales 
which are described as ‘ Baghdadian’ by Mia 
Gerhardt in her classic The art of story telling 
(Leiden, 1963), are not included here, notably 
absent being the Harün cycle One surprising 
feature of this corpus, in fact is that the 
approach of Gerhardt is ignored, to the extent 
that her study ıs all but banished from Muhsin 
Mahdi’s pages where the approach 1s entirely 
textual I would maintain that without a more 
comprehensive view of all the factors which 
created the Nights in its final form, a view which 
takes in the oral format of much of the original 
story-telling and the subject matter of each 
Night, organically related to its neighbours, this 
approach only offers material for a re-examina- 
tion of the chronology of certain tales. It cannot 
shed much light on the Nights as a ‘ perpetual 
narrative’ (Ferial Ghazoul) wherein the narra- 
tive text hangs together as a whole. If the latter 
ts a fact it must suppose a far wider range of 
tales than those presented here. Perhaps we 
should await the promised third volume, the 
indexes and the English introduction, before 
any conclusions are drawn. 


H. T NORRIS 


MAKONNEN ARGAW: Matériaux pour 
l'étude de la prononciation tradition- 
nelle du guéze. (Etudes Ethiopien- 
nes. Mémoire no. 44.) 312 pp. 
Paris: Editions Recherche sur les 
Civilisations, 1984. Fr. 210. 


It is now almost sixty years since the 
appearance of the last comprehensive study on 
the subject of the traditional pronunciation of 
Ge’ez The present volume, therefore, might 
arouse some degree of interest in the field, all the 
more as it comes from the pen of an Ethiopian, 
rather than a European scholar The whole 
question of the traditional pronunciation. of 
Ge'ez is one that deserves attention, not only for 
its own sake, in connexion with the teaching and 
study of the language itself, but also for its 

otential comparative and historical linguistic 
implications Most grammars and textbooks of 
Ge'ez, in their typically brief descriptions of the 
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sounds of the language, opt for a combination 
of the traditional pronunciation and what may 
be called ‘ etymological’ considerations as con- 
cerns the individual vowels and consonants In 
the matters of consonant length, or gemination, 
stress, and less importantly the syllabification or 
not of the ambiguous *sixth order', on the 
other hand, the only recourse lies with the 
traditional pronunciation. It is precisely 1n these 
areas that the value of the tradition is likely to 
be for comparative studies, as 1n a number of 
significant details what is prescribed for Ge'ez 
differs from the patterns in the modern vernacu- 
lars, chiefly Amharic and Tigrinya. The Ge'ez 
patterns, therefore, cannot be due directly to the 
influence of the modern tongues, but may reflect 
the practice of Ge'ez from the time when it was 
still a living, spoken language. 

The potential value of the present work is 
therefore not inconsiderable. After the first 
glance at the book, however, when one begins to 
study 1t in earnest, a sense of disappointment 
takes over. This is soon followed by one of 
frustration The book does not fulfil the initial 
expectations. To be sure, ıt 1s an impressive, 
large format volume with handsome reproduc- 
tions of the original texts in a clear, modern 
manuscnpt hand. Before the texts, the 
* matériaux ' of the title, the book opens with a 
‘note sur la transcription’, a bibliography, and 
some fifteen pages of introduction, discussing 
amongst other things the author's programme 
of fieldwork in Ethiopia (incidentally carried 
out all of eighteen years ago!), the teaching and 
study of Ge'ez in the traditional milieu in Ethio- 
pia, and the styles of reading adopted there. 
Right from the first page, however, the prob- 
lems start Why, for instance, does the author, 
though describing his aims in the transcription 
as 'un compromis entre une transcription 
stricte de la prononciation ... et une translit- 
tération ', afford himself the unnecessary luxury 
of transcribing the fifth and seventh order 
vowels with superscript glides, as ?e and "o, 
respectively, whilst in his hst of consonants he 
makes no mention of the two laryngals which he 
calls aPef and ayna [sic]? Indeed, his proposal 
for the transcription of these does not appear 
until page 18, and then only in a footnote. What 
is more, when he comes to discuss these, his 
comments are not entirely clear For both two 
symbols are chosen, a stop (.) ‘lorsqu’elles se 
trouvent a l'intérieur d'un mot et suivies d'une 
voyelle; car, ce point marque un silence’, and 
the sign (2) when occurring ' suivi d'une voyelle 
en finale d'un mot; celui-ci correspond a une 
occlusion plus ou moins légére'. Thus in the 
texts we find ya.óq*ob (though Yaoag"ob 
occurs elsewhere!), or rä. and, but sëng, or 
b"óou, or yabawwo22. In word initial position no 
special symbol is used, nor 1s there any across a 
morpheme boundary marked by a hyphen, such 
as wü-ik"óndt, or bd-aldt, even the name of God 
occurs both as agzrab(z)hér [sic] and as 
agzi. ab(a)hér It would have been helpful if the 
author had provided a more precise phonetic 
description of the difference between his (.) and 
his (2), though whatever it is, it would seem to 
be irrelevant to the phonemic status of the two 
laryngals 1n question. His terminology here is 
rather woolly and slips from phonetic to mor- 
phophonemic criteria. 

There are several interesting lines of enquiry 
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suggested by the study, which the author raises 
in his introduction, but does not pursue. Some 
of his remarks prompt the reader to wish he had 
explained or amplified precisely what he had 
meant. Thus, on page 10, we are told that after 
the decline of the Aksumite state, the centre of 
power in Ethiopia shifted progressively to the 
south, first to Lasta and then to Shoa, and that 
the vernacular languages of these areas was not 
Ge'ez, but that *dans les deux cas, la langue 
guéze a subi l'influence de ces deux langues 
[Agaw and Amhanic}’. It would be instructive if 
we might have some indication of just what 
constitutes this influence. Also, on the same 
page, there is the somewhat infelicitous state- 
ment, ‘il est difficile d’affirmer que la prononci- 
ation actuelle . est exactement la méme que 
celle de l'époque aksumite’, which, one would 
have thought, goes without saying. One import- 
ant fact which is disclosed, though not one of 
which we were hitherto ignorant, is that the 
pronunciation of Ge'ez is essentially the same 
throughout Ethiopia and thus a reader whose 
mother tongue is Tigrinya shares the same 
tradition as an Amharic speaker. To affirm this, 
the author tells us, he took great care to record 
material from clerics from Gondar, Tigre, Goj- 
jam, and Shoa, and indeed himself visited 
Aksum as well as Gondar. One would have 
liked to know, however, what the author's views 
were of the significance of this identity: that the 
pronunciation of the five distinct laryngal 
graphemes of Ge'ez as just / and ? or 0 (i.e. the 
author's . and 9), following their realisation as 
in Amharic as opposed to Tigrinya orthogra- 
phy, betrays the origins of the reading tradition 
of Ge’ez in an Amharic speaking milieu, 
perhaps? 

Following the introduction and outline of the 
róle of Ge'ez in traditional education in Ethio- 
pia are the texts themselves. These are recorded 
in the reading style called * abiyya nabab ', one of 
the five modes in use described by the author 
and chosen here because of its clarity and 
naturalness of phrase grouping as most 
appropriate to the study in hand. Perhaps some 
of the features of the texts as transcribed which 
differ marginally from what 1s usually noted 1n 
the grammars and textbooks are due to this 
reading style: for instance, the pronunciation of 
a vowel a after long and double consonants in 
word final position, as ndgasta, dabra, hággo, 
mà . alta, etc: the pronunciation of a in associa- 
tion with an otherwise expected syllable final 
alaf or ayn, as yabdwwoa»oe, nasáa, rd.aya, etc; 
gemination in unexpected places, as /ossán, 
naz enawdkkómu, lakkamu, abiyya, etc 

After the texts, which are chosen both from 
the Bible and specifically Ethiopian sources 
such as the Synaxarium and the Waddase 
Maryam, come sentences illustrating accentual 
patterns involving * particules *, a list of proper 
names taken from Dillmann's Lexicon, tables of 
verbal forms and pronouns, and an index of 
vocabulary occurring in the texts arranged 
according to roots. The book closes with French 
versions of the Ge'ez texts. 

The reading of the book is not helped by the 
large number of typographical errors, all the 
more as many occur in the transcriptions of the 
texts Thus, to pick out a few at random, we 
note the name of Littmann also appears as 
Litman (p. 9); gádam not infrequently occurs as 
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qadam (p. 13 ff.); occasional confusion seems to 
arise over the printing of what should be a, as in 
dábra (p. 13—and this alongside the correct 
form in script), naz'enawdkkému (several times), 
K"allakkómu but k“ullú, g'undag'und'e and 
g'ondag"and'e (both on the same page, p 13 
again). Lastly, 1f somewhat apologetically, one 
cannot resist noting such horrors as the totally 
alien symbol e occurring several times on page 9 
in place of a: lassane gə az and lassane meshaf, 
or gassa instead of gassa on page 12 Inciden- 
tally, nowhere are the symbols š and 7 
explained, occurring as they do in a couple of 
Amharic items and certain proper names 

In sum, one feels that the book could have 
been much better than it 1s, 1f only by avoiding 
the irritating typographical errors It could also 
have had more to say about the significance of 
the pronunciation as recorded. As it stands, it 
probably could not be readily nor for that 
matter profitably used by the student beginning 
the study of the language, and for the reader 
already acquainted with Ge'ez, it cannot be said 
to replace Mittwoch's study of almost sixty 
years ago. 

D. L. APPLEYARD 


GETATCHEW HAILE [and WILLIAM F. 
MACOMBER]: A catalogue of Ethio- 
pian manuscripts microfilmed for the 
Ethiopian | Manuscript Microfilm 
Library, Addis Ababa, and for the 
Hill Monastic Manuscript Library, 
Collegeville. Vol. Vi: ` project 
nos. 2501-3000. Vol. vin: project 
nos. 3001-3500. xi, 414 pp., xi, 
405 pp. Collegeville, Minn.: Hill 
Monastic Manuscript Library, St. 
John’s Abbey and University, 1983, 
1985. $40, $45. 


Earlier volumes of this profoundly important 
and successful enterprise were reviewed in 
previous issues of this journal, the most recent 
one was noticed 1n BSOAS, xLvi, 3, 1983, where 
further details about the arrangement of these 
catalogues will be found. Equally appreciative 
reviews of this central project of Ethiopian 
scholarship were published elsewhere by such 
masters of this genre as the late Stefan Strelcyn 
and (yibbadel lahayyim) Roger Cowley The 
past two years have added the two volumes now 
under review which take us to the formidable 
total of 3500 MSS described so far. While 
vol. vi had continued the — Getatchew- 
Macomber partnerstip, vol vu is the fruit of 
Dr. Getatchew’s single-handed diligence and 
erudition. In an era when so much contempor- 
ary Ethiopian scholarship fails to measure up to 
the great models of the past, Dr Getatchew's 
work serves as a beacon of excellence to us all. 

A word ought to be added at this point about 
the continuing financial problems encountered 
by an enterprise of this nature. And here the 
gratitude of the cataloguer to all those who have 
laboured hard to ensure the survival of this 
project will be echoed and reinforced by all 
users of these volumes and indeed by éthio- 
pisants everywhere The continuance of this 
truly unique exploration of Ethiopic manuscript 
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lore, hterature, and civilization matters very 
greatly—and, perhaps, particularly in this day 
and age 

Common to both these volumes is the prov- 
enance of their MSS from the monasteries and 
churches of Shoa in general and the Ankober 
region m particular. With the destruction of the 
more ancient monastic institutions in this area, 
during the Muslim assaults of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, much valuable material 
must have perished Thus the number of rare 
and significant MSS is relatively limited, but G 
has carefully scrutinized even the unpromising 
codices and squeezed every drop of value from 
them The minority of the more important 
volumes has received the accustomed 
magisterial treatment at the hands of the cata- 
loguer (what an inadequate term for someone 
who has enriched our knowledge and under- 
standing of Ethiopic literature to such a marked 
extent!) 

The plates included in both volumes under- 
line the antiquity and importance (as well as the 
aesthetic enjoyment) of some of the MSS. The 
miniature which serves as a frontispiece to vol 
vill is a particularly elaborate painting of the 
resurrection, Madonna and Child, together 
with the twelve Apostles, it forms part of a 
seventeenth or eighteenth-century Ta'ammorà 
Maryam 

Plate 2 in the same volume shows a fine 
fifteenth-century ductus in an Isarah MS I have 
examined this text (Is 30: 6-12) in some detail, 
for it exhibits interesting variants both from the 
Masoretic text and the Ethiopic version 
published by F. da Bassano 

Plate 3, in a very different, later hand, though 
equally well executed, represents a folio from 
MS 3133 which is described by G. in all its 
complexity and its composite character. Plates 4 
and 5 derive from MS 3159, the former is a 
miniature of the Divinity (málakot) charac- 
terized by G., perhaps slightly curiously, as ' the 
image of one elderly man (!)' (p. 132—4talics 
and exclamation mark are not the reviewer's). 
Plate 5 depicts Abraham (with Sarah in the 
doorway) bowing before the three angels 
(Gen. 18) This ıs described by G as ' the Holy 
Trinity appearing to Abraham and Sarah’ 
(p. 132) in the footsteps of Zar’a Ya'qob 
(cf. Orientalia Lovantensia Periodica, 13, 1982, 
207-8). 

Plate 6 shows an exceptionally fine sixteenth 
or seventeenth-century Daggwa, a collection of 
hymns, with elaborate musica] notation 

Both volumes come equipped with the 
customary generous supply of indexes, covering 
about a hundred pages tn each, which should 
facilitate ready access even to the most 
fastidious student in search of information 

My supply of superlatives in praise of 
Dr. Getatchew's work has long been exhausted, 
but the gratitude of his readers will suffer no 
such fate 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


ANTHONY MOCKLER: Haile Selassie’s 
war. xxiv, 454 pp. Oxford, etc.: 
Oxford University Press, 1984. 
£17.50. 


This book recounts the story of Haile 
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Selassie’s struggle against the Italians from its 
beginnings in the late 1920s, through the tragic 
events of 1935 and the Emperor’s subsequent 
exile in England, to his final return in outward 
triumph to his people in 1941. So much legend 
and fantasy have grown up around these events 
and the remarkable characters who operated 
within them that one must inevitably approach 
a work such as this with a mixture of apprehen- 
sion and anticipation. At first sight this book 
may prove rather disconcerting to the discern- 
ing reader since it bristles with technical howlers 
and inconsistencies which specialist editing 
ought to have eliminated. The transcription of 
Amharic titles and words is particularly affected 
by this. Quite apart from unwarranted forms 
such as the ubiquitous titles ‘dejaz’ and 
‘kenyaz’, the item ‘ chiter’ ‘summons to arms’ 
troubled this reviewer for some time till he 
recognized in it a representation, presumably 
Italian, of Amharic katat The author’s patent 
mastery of the Italian sources should have put 
him on his guard against blithely transferring 
foreign transcriptions into an English text. 
(Incidentally, on p. xvii he seems to have got the 
wrong idea in his definition of faj as * fomented 
[sic] honeywine’ ) 

In other respects, however, this is a stimulat- 
ing and well-written study whose flowing narra- 
tive carries the reader effortlessly through an 
extraordinarily complex sequence of events, and 
that with a commendable degree of dispassion. 
Most works dealing with this episode con- 
centrate on the diplomatic activities in Europe 
Material relating to Ethiopia itself is widely 
scattered throughout the literature or lurks in 
unpublished archives Mockler has brought all 
these sources together and extracted from them 
a detailed and confident narrative which will 
certainly be a welcome addition to the published 
hterature on the subject, espectally where it 
concerns the course of events in Ethiopia during 
the Italian occupation. There 1s one major 
drawback, however. Apparently Mockler's 
original MS for the book was three times the 
length of the published text and one can 
sympathize with the publisher's insistence on 
cutting tt. The result 1s the exclusion of all 
textual references, a deficiency which all 
historians will deplore. A critical discussion and 
evaluation of the sources, chapter by chapter, is 
appended but will be of only marginal compen- 
sation Even the bibliography seems to have 
been shortened. Altogether this can only be 
regretted since it 1s precisely the Ethiopian side 
of the story, with its enormous cast of little- 
known personalities, which 1s most in need of 
telling. 


A. K. IRVINE 


CHARLES DE FOUCAULD and A. DE 
CALASSANTI-MOTYLINSKI. Textes 
touaregs en prose. Editions critiques 
avec traduction par Salem Chaker et 
al. [Revised edition.] (Collection 
Monde Berbére [Université de Pro- 
vence]) 359 pp. Aix-en-Provence: 
Edisud [and] CNRS, 1984. 


The first edition of De Foucauld’s classic 
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Textes touaregs en prose was published by René 
Basset in Algiers in 1922. As the joint authorsof 
this completely revised edition nghtly rema-k: 
‘Les Textes touaregs en prose du Père Chares 
de Foucauld constituent une fresque ext-a- 
ordinaire de la société touarégue et de son 
milieu, à l'aube de la pénétration coloniale `, At 
the beginning of the century, aided by me 
arabophone Ba-Hammu, the secretary of tne 
amanukal, Misa agg Amastan, the White 
Father scholar brought together an unrivall«d, 
and unrepeatable—since all has now changecin 
the Ahaggar—corpus of texts which illustrzte 
every aspect of the life of the Ihaggaren: their 
daily life, their food, their physique, their daaly 
activities, their raiding, caravan commerce, aad 
their religion and religious leaders 

The praiseworthy task of reprinting aad 
revising Foucauld's texts has had a chequered 
history. Leading authorities on Tamahsq, 
among them Karl Prasse, participated, tl2n 
ultimately withdrew from the project. The tek 
of seeing the publication into press has been the 
labour of a small team, whose interests have a 
marked * pan-Berber ' bias, coupled with a well- 
deserved reputation in France and abroad in 
regard to the ethnology, and ethno-linguisticeof 
the Tuareg. It may have been this that has =d 
them to select a * Berbére maghrebin ' system-of 
transhteration, which is quite consistent, a 
system which will not be approved of by all Eut 
which undoubtedly has arguments in its favo.ir. 
The fascinating photographs which accompaay 
the texts are well chosen and they add to rhe 
attractiveness of the publication The entre 
introduction, with a history of Foucauld's text 
and the content of the Foucauld archives. 1s 
clearly written and presented and includes the 
facsimile of a letter, 15 May 1910, from Fcu- 
cauld to René Basset. 

The major difference between this new edition 
and the old is the French translation of the texts 
which 1s now offered. On the credit side, and to 
most readers for whom the linguistic conten” is 
secondary the advantage is enormous, all the 
rich ethnographical and sociological informa- 
tion is readily accessible. However, there it a 
debit side, which could have been avoided if 
Foucauld’s own translations, however rouzh, 
had in some way been reproduced, since tkat 
translation was a work of interest and valuecin 
its own right. But this was not to be, as “he 
editors make clear on page 28: Foucauli's 
manuscript was only ‘le point de dépar’, 
* Chaque fois que cela nous a semblé possible, 
nous avons conservé les formulations de Fcu- 
cauld, mais 1| est clair que s'agissant de deux 
langues aussi différentes que le sont le berb-re 
(touareg) et le français, le texte final que ncus 
proposons n'a, le plus souvent, que des rappc-ts 
trés lomntams avec la traduction littérale de 
Foucauld. Nous avons voulu avant tout aboutir 
à un texte facilement lisible et acceptable 2n 
francais’ Nowhere, in detail, do the editors 
make clear the inadequacies in Foucauld whch 
in their opinion have justified a rephrasing or 
correcting of the original. This is a slip 
slope and many may feel that it detracts frem 
the value of this edition and even calls io 
question the very title of the publication, as it 
stands 

The notes, especially on matters relating to 
fauna, flora and ethnology are of value. 'On 
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historical matters far more could have been 
furnished about events such as the battle of Tit 
in 1902, or relations between the Kunta and 
leading Ahaggar chiefs and religious leaders, 
about whom much more could be gleaned from 
archival material. The Kunta are described as a 
* Tribu maraboutique des bords du Niger '. This 
is Foucauld, but the editors might have men- 
tioned that there is now quite an extended 
description of them by John Hunwick in the 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam 
Nothing is said about ‘Abidin ag Sid al-Kunti, 
or Békkéta agg Ibrahim (p. 252), despite the 
fact that there 1s an anecdote about the latter in 
Maurice Benhazera’s Six mois chez les Touareg 
du Ahaggar, 1908, 58. 

There is a useful and, in the main, compre- 
hensive bibliography. Inexplicably absent are 
the masterly Bibliographie des populations 
touarégues, by A. H. A. Leupen, Leyden, 1978, 
and C. Pellat's ‘Les emprunts arabes dans le 
parler ahaggar `, in Etudes d'orientalisme dedtées 
à la mémoire de Lévi-Provengal, 1, Paris, 1962, 
239-59 


H. T. NORRIS 


Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum. Part 
I. Inscriptions of Ancient Iran. Vol. I. 
The Old Persian Inscriptions. Port- 
folio I: Plates i-xlviii. Old Persian 
Inscriptions of the Persepolis 
platform. Edited by A. Shapur 
Shahbazy. 24 pp., 48 plates. 
London: Lund Humphries, 1985. 
£30. 


Ce port-folio inaugure la publication des 
inscriptions en langue iranienne de l'époque 
achéménide ‘Il contient les textes en vieux- 
perse gravés sur les constructions per- 
sépolitaines.’ L'éditeur n'est pas un inconnu 
pour ceux qui s'intéressent à l'histoire de la 
civilisation perse aux temps des * Grands Rots’. 
Ses deux articles: ‘From Parsa to Taxt-e Jam- 
shid ' (AMT 10, 1977, 197—207) et ‘ New aspects 
of Persepolitan studies’ (Gymnasium, 85, 1978, 
487-500) l'avaient préparé, entre autres, à la 
táche qui lui a été confiée. Le recueil de 48 
planches qu'il nous présente, accompagné d'une 
précieuse introduction, ne comporte que les 
inscriptions monumentales découvertes sur la 
terrasse de Persépolis Mais on y a inclus deux 
fragments arrachés aux monuments au XVIII‘ et 
à la fin du xix* siécle. DPb? (Pl. VIII C), actuel- 
lement au Cabinet des Médailles de la Biblio- 
thèque Nationale de Pans, et XPb^ (Pl. XIX) 
aujourd'hui au British Museum. 

A. S Shahbazt a conservé le systéme de 
classification de Kent (Old Persian, 2nd ed, 
1953). Mais dans certains cas ce systéme se 
révéle insuffisant a)lorsqu' y a plusieurs 
copies du méme texte Kent n'indique pas 
toujours à quelles copies il faut se référer en cas 
de variantes, ou bien b) d ne fait pas de distinc- 
tion entre les divers emplacements de ces copies 
Pour pallier ces carences on propose deux 
notations supplémentaires placées en exposant: 
symboles de copies -XPa**-, ou symboles de 
position -D Pa e, DPbTechar) DH ppHadsh) Les 
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deux types de symboles peuvent étre Juxtaposés: 
XPd^", L'utihté de ces notations est illustrée 
notamment par les cas suivants’ 18 copies au 
Tachara de DPc, 4 copies de XPd et 14 copies de 
XPe au Hadish (Mais pourquoi AP et non 
d'Por comme XPa* Sans doute parce que 
ce texte est unique; mais c'est exclure l'éven- 
tuelle trouvaille d'un autre texte du méme roi. À 
la Pl. VII nous n'avons pas pu déchiffrer le sigle 
DP ) L'emplacement de chaque inscription, 
avec son sigle d'identification, est indiqué sur 
trois cartes (pp. 18-20) qui permettent aisément 
de les locahser. 

L'éditeur reconnait la difficulté de dater avec 
quelque précision les inscriptions de Persépolis: 
elles ne contiennent aucune date, ne se référent à 
aucun événement connu, comme à Bisitun La 
clé de la datation parait donc bien se trouver 
dans la place du texte dans le monument et dans 
les indications historiques relatives à ce monu- 
ment. Mais les inscriptions sont-elles vraiment 
un reflet de l'état de l'Empire? A notre avis cela 
n'est pas certain. 

Sur ces bases—étayées au surplus par les 
récents travaux de restauration—on propose 
trois grandes périodes de construction qui 
s'étalent de 515/514 à 340 env av J-C Le point 
de départ est fourni par l'un des textes de 
fondation du mur sud de la terrasse ou se situait 
l'entrée primitive. DPe mentionne la conquéte 
de l'Indus, qui dut avoir lieu vers 515, et passe 
sous silence les campagnes contre les Scythes 
d'Europe, entre 514 et 511 Durant la première 
période de construction, celle de Darius, les 
inscriptions se répartissent ainsi’ érection de la 
terrasse, DPd et DPe, aprés 514; DPc, construc- 
tion du Tachara et DPa, jambages des portes du 
Tachara, entre 510 et 502; DPb', sur le vêtement 
de Darius 4 la porte sud du Tachara vers 500 

Ace méme endroit et dans le méme temps, on 
trouve une inscription de Xerxés, XPk, qui 
empiéte ainsi sur la période de construction de 
Darius et on peut voir une inscription de 
Darius, DPb" sur la face N-E du Hadish de 
Xerxés. Ce chevauchement exprime concrète- 
ment l'intervalle de la synarchie Darius~Xerxés, 
qui paraît maintenant bien établie (Voir, 
P Calmeyer, AMI, 9, 1970, 79-83) 

Xerxés inaugure la deuxiéme période avec 
plusieurs travaux qui précédent l'achévement de 
son palais (Hadish): antes et murs du Tachara, 
XPc, vers 481, escalier N de l'Apadana et 
escalier S, XPb**, vers 475, réalisations diverses 
au Hadish, XPe, entre 475 et 468, ‘Porte des 
Nations’, XPa, vers 472-68 Aprés la mort de 
Xerxés (464) les travaux continuent sous Arta- 
xerxés I, mats on ne posséde de lui qu'un 
fragment d'inscription recueilli dans la cour N 
du palais H. A'Pa (Pl. XLI). 

La troisiéme période est représentée par la 
reprise des travaux aprés une longue interrup- 
tion, sous le régne d'Artaxerxés III: escalier N 
du palais H, A?P*, A43P*, AP? et escalier W du 
Tachara, A4?P^, entre 350 et 340 

Ces 24 pages de l'Introduction groupent un 
ensemble de données que l'épigraphiste des 
inscriptions de Persépolis ne peut plus ignorer. 
De ce point de vue, en marge de cette édition des 
textes rédigés en vieux-perse, on nous permettra 
de faire observer que la Pl. XI (centre) présente, 
en parfait état, Ie texte élamite de DPb, dont on 
ne connaissait qu'une traduction de G. G. 
Cameron (Persepolis, I, 223) faite à partir d'une 
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inscription analogue du Tachara. Voici la 
translittération de ce document qui ne figure 
Jusqu’ici dans aucun corpus. | "Da-ri-ia-ma-u- 
i$" 2 ESSANA ir-šá-ir-ra "Mi-is- 3 da-ás-ba 
™§4-ak-ri™ 4 Ha-ak-ka,-man-nu-si-ia. 

Pour terminer, un regret: la médiocre qualité 
de certaines reproductions photographiques 
(Pls. XV, VIIIc, XVID. Mais faut-il en faire 
gnef à l'éditeur? 


M -J. STEVE 


ILYA GERSHEVITCH (ed.) The Cam- 
bridge history of Iran. Vol. 2. The 
Median and Achaemenian periods. 
xviii, 946 pp., 48 plates. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985. £60. 


There can be little if any doubt about the 
value and importance of such works of syn- 
thesis as this comprehensive volume containing 
over twenty treatises on ancient Iranian history, 
religion, art, architecture, calendars and other 
relevant matters, written by prominent special- 
ists in the fields 

In the first chapter ‘Elam’ I. M. Diakonoff 
insists that there were no Indo-Iranian langu- 
ages on the Iranian plateau before at least the 
second millennium B.C. and that the linguistic 
affiliation of Iran's population during earlier 
periods can only be a matter of conjecture, the 
most widespread language probably being 
Elamite. The principal centre of the Elamites, 
whose culture 1s described by the author as 
divided into three kingdoms (Old, Middle and 
Neo-Elamite), was Anshan, the site of which 
was identified by J. Hansman. The latter's 
account of this city-state forms the content of 
ch. u This author's assumption that there were 
different geographical areas called by the name 
of Parsua (p. 34) fairly corresponds with the 
etymological meaning of the word established 
by Diakonoff in the next chapter as designating 
*border, borderland' (p.62), a term not 
isolated on Iranian territory and according to 
G. Morgenstierne attested also in the name of 
the Afghans: pastó <  *parsava- 'border- 
people’ I. M Diakonoff's ch. iii, ‘Media’, is 
the largest 1n this volume, to him belongs also 
the fundamental ‘ History of Media’ (Istorija 
Midii, | Moscow-Leningrad, 1956, also 
translated into Kurdish and published in 
Baghdad in 1978, mentioned in the Bibli- 
ography, p. 886, only as the object of a review 
by E. A. Grantovsky). 

Chapter iv 'The Scyths' by the late 
T Sulimirski contains information about the 
people of Scythia, its history and archaeological 
remains Most interesting is the editor's note (to 
the legends of the origin of the Scyths) on the 
various definitions of Avestan suwrd- (Vd 2 6, 
10, etc.) identified recently as a * musical horn’. 
The editor thinks the first identification as a 
* ploughshare' (by F. Justi) was ‘most down- 
to-earth ' (p. 168). It seems that later identifica- 
tions of Av. suwrd- as ‘arrow’, ‘ring’ (most 
recently also V. I. Abaev, 'Avestica', Acta 
Iranica, 23, Leiden, 1984, 29-33), etc., must be 
rejected and that Yima had ‘ pierced’ the earth 
simply with the horn—a prmitive tilling 
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implement, maybe of ibex's horn, as used not so 
long ago by the inhabitants of mountainous 
regions of Central Asia, notably the Pamirs, cf. 
I. Mukhiddinov. Traditional agriculture of the 
Pamirian peoples, Dushanbe, 1984, 38-9 (in 
Russian). In Wakhan this instrument was called 
jondor saw (Olr *sruva-), literally * ibex's horn’, 
and was used not only for ploughing but also 
for removing stones from the field and digging 
irrigation furrows. 

Chapter v by J. M. Cook on the establish- 
ment of the Achaemenian Empire is a very 
colourful description of the early Achaemenian 
period. It 1s followed by a detailed analysis of 
relations between Persia and the Greeks in 
ch vi by A. R Burn. A special chapter (by the 
late Max Mallowan) 1s devoted to Cyrus the 
Great. Chapter viii ‘Alexander in Iran’ by 
E Badian is accompanied by an Appendix 
(p. 498) on the chronology of Alexander's 
march through Asia and a chronological table 
(pp. 499-501) An account of the Persian 
occupation of Egypt constitutes ch ix, which 1s 
written by E. Bresciani. In ch. x the late A L. 
Oppenheim very successfully overcomes all the 
difficulties in bringing together the varied 
Babylonian evidence, ranging from cuneiform 
texts to archaeological remains, for the two 
hundred years of Achaemenian rule over 
Babylonia (539-331 B.c.). Besides all available 
cuneiform texts on Achaemenian history, the 
Nabonidus Chronicle in particular is extensively 
cited and discussed. The author comes to the 
conclusion that ‘the encounter between the 
Achaemenian empire and Babylonia seems to 
have left a surprisingly insignificant impact on 
the latter’ (p. 585). 

Chapter xi, ‘The evidence of the Persepolis 
Tablets', by the late R. T. Hallock, was 
published separately in 1971 on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth centenary of the foundation of 
the Persian empire celebrated by the Iranian 
government in October 1971. It was then pro- 
vided with an ' Editor's preface’ lacking ın the 
present volume. Hallock's treatise appears here 
apparently without any emendations. 

Achaemenian coins, weights and measures 
are considered by A. D. H. Bivar in ch. xii, 
ending with a most useful * Glossary of techni- 
cal terms ' and six tables of various standards of 
weights and units of length and capacity 
(pp. 635-8). To the measures of length attested 
in the Avesta may be added yavo.fra6ah-, 
meaning ` of the width of a barley-corn’ (used 
of baresman twigs) and equivalent according to 
J Darmesteter to the Old English measure of 
length * barley-corn’ (one-third of an inch). 

In the next two chapters M. Schwartz gives 
his reconstruction of * The Old Eastern Iranian 
world view according to the Avesta’ (ch. xiii) 
and discusses the complex problem of ' The 
religion of Achaemenian Iran’ (ch. xiv) on the 
basis of both Avestan and Achaemenian 
documentation, which in the author's opinion 
complement and explain each other. 

The role of Aramaic in the Achaemenian 
empire is presented by J. C. Greenfield in 
Ch. xv, where also a number of loanwords from 
Iraman are listed. The lengthy and richly 
illustrated ch. xvi by the late Willy Hartner, 
furnished with numerous tables, deals with dif- 
ferent Old Iranian calendars and demonstrates 
the authors mathematical insight and 
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familiarity with the elements of astronomy, 
skills which some of his predecessors may have 
lacked (p. 757) 

Chapter xvii ' Classic Achaemenian architec- 
ture and sculpture’ by E. Porada is provided 
with plans of palaces and reconstructions 
Three short treatises, Chapter xviii ‘The 
Behistun relief’? by A. Farkas and chs xix and 
xx by D Stronach on Tepe Nüsh-i Jan and 
Pasargadae, form valuable pendants to the 
previous chapter A more exact date and new 
interpretation of Nüsh-t Jan was recently given 
by the same author in Acta Iranica, 23, 479-90 
The last chapter (by P. R. S. Moorey) describes 
metalwork, cut glass, carved tvory and seals of 
Median and Achaemenian times. 

A brief survey of Iranian plant names 1s 
supplied in Appendix I by H W Bailey. The 
volume is illustrated by many maps and 
48 plates and ends with an extensive Biblio- 
graphy arranged chapter by chapter (pp. 875- 
929) and one general index. 


I STEBLIN-KAMENSKU 


MOHAMMAD NAGHIZADEH: The role of 
farmer’s self-determination, collec- 
tive action and co-operatives in agri- 
cultural development: a case study of 
Iran. (Studia Culturae Islamicae, 
No. 23.) xvi 355 pp. Tokyo: 
Institute for the Study of the 
Languages and Cultures of Asia 
and Africa, 1984. 


This study purports to examine the general 
theory of co-operation and its relevance to the 
transformation of agrarian structures in Iran 
The author suggests, though at no point does he 
demonstrate, that he has a new theory to offer 
that improves upon both capitalism and social- 
ism in releasing the energies of the rural popula- 
tion to improve agriculture. The ‘new’ 
hypothesis 1s that ‘ self-determination farmers’ 
organizations are of the highest importance ` `. 
which seems to sum up the points of view of a 
number of observers of Iranian agriculture, 
beginning with Professor A K S. Lambton as 
long ago as 1953 It might not be entirely unfair 
to wonder whether the author has not re-inven- 
ted the Rochdale Principle of co-operative 
action 1n his haste to find nostrums for the cure 
of the chronic ills of Iranian agriculture. 

The author's review of land reform and the 
co-operative movement that was dragged along 
m its wake during the 1960s and 1970s is rather 
thin and heavily dependent on few sources, 
notably Safi-Nejad (1974). This is unfortunate 
in So far as the study is actually based on 
considerable field experience, very little of 
which is exploited in the text. While the reader 
might be persuaded to sympathize with the 
generally critical stance against government 
policies on rural development in recent years, 
there 1s little here to suggest that a new and 
perceptive enquiry is in train. Given the wide 
span of the title of the book, it is surprising that 
the argument altogether ignores the external 
pressures on agriculture generated by the unre- 
gulated expansion of services, construction and 
industry 1n the years following 1973 that are 
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seen as so important by other students of 
Iranian agriculture (Stobbs, 1976). 

Some criticism might be offered of the poor 
quality of the English language presentation of 
the book Spelling and typing errors abound. 
The author offers his reader neither maps nor 
subject index. The coverage of the book ends in 
1978—79 and events during and after the revolu- 
tion, including the two official land reforms of 
the early 1980s, are not mentioned despite the 
increased importance of trends in agriculture 
and rural societies since the overthrow of the 
Shah Only those with a deep and educated 
interest in the complexities of Iranian agrarian 
structures in the twenty-year period 1960-80 
will find this book of value, and perhaps ıt 1s 
best looked at as another idiosyncratic testa- 
ment from the great and continuing school of 
Iranian intellectual eccentrics, 


KEITH MCLACHLAN 


GRITLI VON MITTERWALLNER: Münzen 
der späten Kusanas, des Hunnen 
Kirada| Kidara und der frühen Gup- 
tas. Teil 1. (Tuduv-Studien. Reihe 
Ars Indica, B. 1.) vii, 324 pp., 
36 plates. München: Tuduv 
Verlagsgesellschaft GmbH, 1983. 


The third and fourth centuries A.D are the 
most poorly documented in Indian history. 
Narrative sources are lacking, and whatever 
framework can be built depends on an enig- 
matic corpus of inscriptions, and a puzzling 
series of coins Yet this period, of the ‘ Later’ 
Kusana empire, was in many ways influential. 
The coinage attests that the Kusana organiza- 
tion and iconography had real influence on the 
subsequent flowering under the Guptas. Under- 
standing of the Later Kusana inscriptions 1s 
however bedevilled by the repetitive regal 
names, and two successive but scarcely dis- 
tnguishable Kaniska eras. As for the coins, 
attribution was hampered by the fact that criti- 
cal parts of their inscriptions are almost always 
off flan, and invisible on average specimens. 

The present study enjoys the advantage of 
being the first on any scale to take account of 
recent break-throughs. On the one hand came 
the identification by R. Góbl in 1966 (* Vasiska 
II, em bisher unbekannter Konig der späteren 
KuSan’, Anzeiger der Osterreichischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 
CII, Jg Nr. 16, 1965, Wien, 1966, 283-300, 
especially p. 295) of a gold coin-issue attribu- 
table to a Kusana king Vàsiska. The impact of 
this discovery was delayed because the initial 
illustrations were not entirely clear, and prob- 
lems remained concerning the historical con- 
text. The decisive synthesis was apparently due 
to R. Plaeschke, Die Mathurd-Schule, Halle, 
1971, 66, who saw that the ruler named upon 
these coins should be identified with the father 
ofthe Kaniska mentioned ın the Ara Inscription 
(to be designated as Kaniska IIT); that both 
these princes belonged to the third century A D , 
and that Vasiska was not to be placed, as some 
had formerly believed, after Kaniska I in the 
second century of our era (p. 58). 


* Nimmt man Vasiska und Kaniska III. aus 
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der Gruppe der fruhen Kusanas heraus und 
ordenet sie unter die spaten Kusánas ein, wie 
dies PLAESCHKE schon 1m Jahre 1971 tat, 
ist der Weg frei fur die Erkenntnis, dass der 
spate Kusana-Komg Kaniska II. als unmit- 
telbares Nachfolger des fruhen Kusana-Herr- 
schers Vasudeva I. vermutlich eme neue 
zweite Kaniska-Ara grundete . . `. 


The full history of this advance is clearly set 
outon pp 58-60, and provides a very necessary 
guide to the scattered literature of the discus- 
Sion 

If, however, the author's treatment of these 
developments, and the progress she has based 
on them, awake the warmest applause, it would 
be too much to expect any essay in Kusana 
chronology to be met with total unaninimity. In 
a meticulous epigraphic study of the Amohini 
tablet (pp. 30-41), the plausible conclusion is 
reached that the true figure for the date is 42, as 
contended by Rapson. Yet Rapson’s conclusion 
that the era concerned is the Azes or Vikrama 
Era of 57 BC., and the solution thus 57—42 
= 15 B.C., ıs not retained. After a detailed 
discussion of epigraphic features, and of the 
incidence of -sa and -sya in Sanskritized Prakrit 
inseriptions, including those of the Western 
Satraps, 1t is concluded that the Saka Era of A.D. 
78 1s also that of the Amohini tablet, and the 
calculation of its date therefore 78--42 [— 1] 
= A.D. 120 [119], bringing Sodàsa into the 
period of the Kusanas. 

There are two serious objections to this solu- 
tion. First, the Saka Era of a.D. 78 is known to 
have been used only by the Western Satraps, 
and no verified instance has been shown of its 
use at Mathura or elsewhere in the north. 
Secondly, no mention is made of the relevance 
here of the Mathura Lion Capital Inscription. 
The Amohini tablet mentions the Maha- 
ksatrapa Sodása of Mathura. In the Lion 
Capital Inscription apparently the same Sodasa 
1s described as the son of Raju(vu)la, in a text 
which also names a satrap Kusulua Patika, and 
a deceased king Muki, apparently identical with 
Maues, King of Taxila. This Patika has every 
appearance of being the same Patika, son of 
Liaka Kusulaka, named in the Inscription of 
Patika from Taxila, which also names a Great 
King of Kings Moga (another variant of the 
name of Maues), and is dated in the year 78. 
The well-known discussion of Tarn (Greeks in 
Bactria and India, 501; cf. BSOAS, xxvi, 3, 
1963, 500-1) fixes the beginning of the relevant 
era. plausibly enough if for rather dubious 
reasons, to c 155 BC, giving the conversion 
155—78 = 77 B.C. for the floruit of Maues and 
Patika. Thus the date of the Lion Capital text 
would fall perhaps a decade later, and in any 
event earlier than the Era of Azes in 57 B c. If 
we date the Lion Capital text to 60 p.c. and 
accept Rapson's calculations, the Sodása of the 
Amohini tablet could be the same personage 
after a political life of about 45 years, which is 
hardly impossible. Naturally a second Sodasa is 
a possibility—perhaps a grandson of the first; 
yet on the author's reckoning, the Amohint 
tablet would have to attest a second Sodasa 
living 135 years later than the first, a dubious 
proposition. 

Controversial too, as one might expect with 
this problem, 1s the author's placing (p. 53) of 
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the accession-year of Kaniskal in a.D 143+. 
This figure, close to that of A.D. 144 once argued 
by R. Ghirshman, is based on independent yet 
fragile indications It will be considered, by 
many at least, two decades too late. The Jina- 
pedestal from Mathura dated year 199 (or 299), 
cites a nameless maharajasya rajatirajasya who 
could well be Kaniska Yet there is no indica- 
tion that the year was the ruler's first. Neither 1s 
the reference to the Dewai inscription of year 
200 cogent for this inaugural date Though the 
Vikrama conversion 200—57 = A.D. 143 is 
probably correct, this outcome hardly supports 
any critical conclusion For the donor Hima has 
no identification with the emperor Wima, and 
there are numerous examples of high eras used 
in Kusana inscriptions, for example the Char- 
sadda casket inscription of year 303 (303 — 155 
= AD 148), without implication that the year 
in question preceded the introduction of a new 
system 

These preliminaries are however minor mat- 
ters in relation to the main thrust of the book, 
directed to the Kusana rulers of the ‘ Later’ 
series, commencing in the third century B.C As 
already noted, it 1s now clear that Vasudeva I 
was followed by Kaniska II, who 1n turn was 
followed by Vasiska, and he again succeeded by 
Kanigka III Evidence however for a distinct 
ruler Vasudeva II in the same period is rather 
less clear. A key numismatic point here in 
distinguishing rulers of the ‘Later’ from the 
main Kusana sequence is the arrangement of 
the obverse legend On coins of Vasudeva I and 
his predecessors, the two opening letters of the 
royal name appear at 1l o'clock, and are 
divided by the ruler's head from the rest of the 
name. On the ' Later' series, commencing with 
Kanigka II, the first letters of the name are at 
5 o'clock, and separated from its remainder by 
the ruler's feet. But as noted, much of the 
marginal legend in this period is struck off the 
flan, making complete readings difficult. At 
times too, even as early as Kaniska III, the 
apparent corruptions of the Bactrian legends 
make one wonder whether in fact any coherent 
reading was intended, or whether the formula is 
but a mechanical copy from older specimens 
found in circulation. As the author observes in a 
later context (p. 174): 


*Offenbar waren die Schriftgraveure nicht 
mehr des baktrischen Alphabets machtig und 
kopierten unverstanden, was sie auf álteren 
Munzen sahen, die ihnen als Vorlagen dien- 
ten? 


This 1s especially the case ın the group of 
issues with a nandipada symbol in the obverse 
right field, which appear to derive from issues of 
Vasudeva I, and which, as R Góbl maintained, 
seem ancestral to the Kushano-Sasanian 
coinage. Although certain examples have the 
normal titles of Vàsudeva I, others (p. 132) 
appear in the corrupt inscription to have a name 
beginning with K- at 7 o'clock before the ruler's 
feet, which the author thus prefers to ascribe to 
Kaniska III. This group 1s however ‘noch 
stärker korrumpiert ’; and it is tempting here to 
differ from both scholars, and consider them a 
posthumous series issued ın Sasanian territory, 
with imitative inscriptions, to maintain a gold 
coinage necessary for trade. 

After the somewhat heterogeneous coinage 
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attributed to Kaniska III (whose historical 
reality seems firmly established by the Ara 
Inscription), one arrives at issues in gold attri- 
butable only on the strength of abbreviated 
Brahmi inscriptions written vertically in the 
obverse nght field outside the standing ruler’s 
arm. A sequence on which the critical aksaras 
read Vasu are plausibly attrbuted to a 
Vasudeva III, to whom also a number of bronze 
issues can be ascribed But increasingly enig- 
matic are sequences where the characters appear 
as Saka, or a very difficult series read here for 
the first time as Skmatha, for which earlier 
readings varied widely e.g Shandi, Pakhindha, 
Saladha, Siladha, and so on. Here the matter 1s 
a delicate question of Brahmi palaeography, on 
which the author’s careful guidance 1s likely to 
be as reliable as any, though one must admit 
that many problems concerning this terminal 
Kusana coinage remain unanswered, not the 
least of which is the question of its mints 

The present work 1s Teil 1 of a two-volume 
opus, of which here pp. 212-15 outline the 
projected second volume It ıs without doubt 
the most advanced treatment currently avail- 
able on the numismatics and history of the 
‘Later’ Kusánas, and moreover wrntten in a 
logical and lucid style, not always prevalent 
nowadays, which commends it to students inter- 
ested ın exploring the state of research, and 
possible further advance in this area of progress. 
That a few points, notably of chronology, 
should remain debatable is only to be expected, 
and detracts little from an extremely praise- 
worthy book 

A. D. H BIVAR 


Murray B. EMENEAU: Toda grammar 
and texts. xiii, 426 pp. Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 
1984. $35 (paper $29). 


The language of the Todas, 1n spite of their 
small numbers, 1s one of the most interesting of 
the minor Dravidian languages as well as the 
most difficult It 1s also one of the most aber- 
rant, as 1s their ethnology, its peculiarities hav- 
ing developed during a long period of isolation 
on the Nilgiri plateau As a result of the diffi- 
culty of its unusual phonology and morphology 
it had long remained practically inaccessible to 
linguists, and in particular to students of the 
Dravidian languages, until Professor Emeneau 
visited the Nilgiris in the period 1935-38, with 
the study of this neglected language as one of his 
major objectives. During this period his contact 
with the Todas covered about a year. Now after 
an interval of nearly fifty years he has brought 
out an authoritative description of the grammar 
of the language, together with an edition of the 
prose texts which he had recorded, on which to 
a large extent lus analysis of the morphology is 
based. 

The demands of an exceedingly busy pro- 
fessional life had delayed the completion of this 
work until retirement from active duty provided 
the necessary time and leisure for concentrating 
on the undertaking. In spite of this, much 
valuable information on the language had 
previously been communicated by Professor 
Emeneau in various publications. À preliminary 
account of the language appeared in the Trans- 
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actions of the Philological Society 1n 1957. The 
bulk of the recorded vocabulary was 
incorporated in the Dravidian etymological dic- 
tionary published in 1961 (second ed., 1984). 
The large collection of Toda songs with transla- 
tion was published in 1971 In addition many 
articles, both on Toda language and Toda eth- 
nology appeared from time to time. Thanks to 
the gift of longevity, all this effort ıs now 
crowned by the present work. 

At the time of Emeneau's field-work one of 
the atds now considered essential in such work, 
namely, the portable tape-recorder, was not yet 
available. As a result of this lack, there was not 
the possibility of checking the recorded 
materials later from the tapes. Also, no oppor- 
tunity arose to visit the area again with modern 
recording equipment when this became avail- 
able. Nevertheless, the accuracy of the original 
recording and notation of the complicated 
phonetics of the language was so great that any 
corrections which might have been made would 
obviously have been of only minor importance. 

The long delay between taking down the 
information and the production of this volume 
had one advantage. It gave time for longer and 
more detailed consideration of the many diffi- 
cult problems involved and produced a maturer 
Judgement than would have been possible if the 
work had been done immediately after the com- 
pletion of the field-work Also, although the 
grammar of the Toda language is designedly 
described in its own terms, Emeneau's increas- 
ing knowledge of Dravidian linguistics in 
general has had a beneficial effect To some 
extent, though only to a minor degree, evidence 
from this source is introduced when it 1s 
appropriate. As regards the various schools of 
modern linguistics which have developed in the 
intervening period, not too much notice ts paid 
to them. What we have 1s detailed and careful 
analysis and description of the actual data 
recorded. The primary source for this descrip- 
tion 1s to be found in the prose texts which are 
recorded and translated ın this volume, together 
with voluminous field notes The song language 
has been utilized to a lesser degree 

The prose texts transcribed and translated 
number 194. In addition to the translation, 
detailed notes are appended in each case which 
provide a valuable contribution to their eluci- 
dation. The main body of the texts consists of 
descriptions of rituals and mythology Folk 
tales form a subsidiary part, and in the main are 
seen to be borrowings from non-Toda sources. 
This was regarded as unexpected by Professor 
Emeneau, but the same feature ts to be found in 
the folk tales of many other of the minor 
Dravidian languages 

The volume ıs very finely produced, and the 
proof-reading is as near perfect as possible, a 
remarkable achievement in view of the very 
complicated nature of the transcription Pro- 
fessor Emeneau has provided a permanent 
monument to the Toda language and an indis- 
pensable source for Dravidian studies. 


TT. BURROW 


NoEL SHETH, S.J.: The divinity of 
Krishna. xv, 179 pp. New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1984. 
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This book, a 1980 Ph D thesis in origin, 1s 
essentially a comparative study of Krsnaism as 
ortrayed at successive stages by three texts 
rom different periods: the Harivamsa 
(Visnuparva), the Visnupurana (fifth book) and 
the Bhagavatapurana (tenth book)—hereafter 
Hv., Vp. and BhP. respectively, although the 
author eschews such abbreviations. We are thus 
in an area which has received considerable 
attention recently, including especially con- 
tributions from F. Hardy and B. Preciado-Solis; 
but the present book complements rather than 
competes with such studies, and offers a particu- 
larly concise and accessible view of the 
emergence of the new Krsna of the BAP. 

Father Sheth's presentation of the material 1s 
as sympathetic as it is cogent. The progression 
from the folk-hero Krsna of the Hv. to the fully 
divine and mystically realised Krsna of the BhP. 
is drawn as a movement 'towards a more 
exalted and profound understanding of Krish- 
na’s divinity’, (p.160), a ‘deeper, richer and 
more extensive’ understanding of his grace 
(p.138): as Professor Ingalls notes in his fore- 
word, ‘ We have come a long way from the days 
of the Abbé Dubois '. But an enthusiasm for the 
material has not blinded the author to the often 
ingenuous devices by which an inherited narra- 
tive is moulded by an author or compiler in 
order to accommodate the new theology, and 
facile contrivance, such as the BhP 's repeated 
resort to the justificatory explanation that 
Krsna undertook a certain action ‘in imitation 
of human beings '—or again in the blithe omis- 
sion of embarrassing episodes—is exposed as 
such. The book begins with an analysis of 
‘Krishna in the Harivaméa', within which 
chapter a nod 1s made in the direction of arche- 
typal models of the hero as reported by Bowra 
and Lord. A widely comparative approach is 
not, however, allowed to predominate, the 
author concentrating instead on his analysis of 
the depiction of Krsna's deeds as typified by key 
episodes. Comparisons are then made with the 
two later texts, showing the evolution of a pious 
devotionalism in the Vp. and eventually of the 
mystical and passionately intense expression of 
Krspa's supremacy which characterizes the 
BhP. Father Sheth refers in passing to Hardy's 
work, but makes surprisingly little capital of the 
revelations made there as to the Alvar origins of 
the new style of bhakti The decision to con- 
centrate exclusively on the three named texts 
has also meant that invaluable iconographic 
material has been passed over: B. Preciado-Solis 
and P. Banerjee amongst others have shown 
how graphically the evolution of portrayals of 
Krsna can be traced in successive generations 
of, for example, the Govardhanadharana motif 
Reference to these studies would have further 
strengthened the (already convincing) argu- 
ments presented here. 

The narratives examined by Father Sheth in 
the Hv. and the two Purdnas demonstrate not 
only a gradation in the spiritual appreciation of 
Krsna but also some important offshoots of 
that evolutionary process Amongst these is the 
handling of ethical matters in the three texts, an 
example being their various representations of 
the killing of Kamsa. In the Hv., Krsna ‘ confes- 
ses, at least initially, that he has sinned in killing 
Kamsa’; the Vp. speaks in terms of regret 
(pascattapa), while in the BAP. the event 1s 
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primarily a matter for reyoicing (p.60). A related 
idea 1s that of Krsna’s salvific power, which is 
invoked not only by the deliberate overtures of 
the piously devout but also as a result of the 
malevolent concentration on Krsna by his 
enemies. Naturally, such a concept is not to be 
found in the Hv, but to be at the receiving end 
of Krsna's (playful!) martial arts becomes 
increasingly a boon in the later narratives. Dis- 
cussion of this phenomenon, which is particu- 
larly relevant to the concept of the efficacy of 
repeating the divine name, forms an important 
part of the book's third and longest chapter, on 
* Krishna's nature and relation to creation’, 
which deserves a wide readership, and the 
increasing fascination with the device of 
paradox discussed here, and the conception of a 
‘positive’ application of maya as a means of 
revelation, will be of interest well beyond the 
confines of the specific Vaisnava/Krsnaite con- 
text. 

At every point, the argument is underpinned 
with reference to the müla texts, and because of 
this the book provides an excellent commentary 
on, especially, the BhP, and a most useful 
outline of its Krsnaite theology. (It 1s a pity that 
room has not been found for a more generous 
index, since many major items and personal 
names are omitted.) For those who are not 
concerned to follow up the author’s references 
to the texts themselves, the book itself gives 
complete and fluent coverage of its subject; and 
one need look no further than the ten-page 
summary chapter for a concise survey of the 
development of Krsnaism over this formative 
period. 


RUPERT SNELL 


WENDY DONIGER  O’FLAHERTY: 
Dreams, illusion, and other realities. 
xvi, 361 pp., 16 plates, front. Chi- 
cago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1984. £21.25. 


Dreams, illusion, and other realities (DIOR) 
represents a noticeable shift in Wendy O’Fla- 
herty’s thinking—and not just in that it 1s no 
longer principally devoted to the mythology of 
sex and violence (faithful O'Flaherty readers 
will be glad to know that these themes are 
reinstated to their wonted prominence in the 
ttle of her recently published study of the 
Jaiminiyabrahmana). Where her previous books 
have been perceptive and empathetic studies of 
Indian thought as expressed through myth, this 
work is a study of dreams and illusion with 
special reference to Indian thinking on those 
subjects. The shift of emphasis is subtle but 
unmistakable: O'Flaherty is no longer writing 
about other people's ideas, but rather absorbing 
and often developing those ideas herself. What 
DIOR is about 1s the nature of reality and the 
way we perceive it; and the author of the 
Yogavasistha is here first among a motley group 
of intellectual influences which also includes 
Plato, Freud, Jung, Ernst Gombrich, Thomas 
Kuhn and Paul Feyerabend. 

The hypothesis that reality 1s illusory has met 
with little favour in the West. Dr. Johnson tried 
to kick it out of existence (‘I refute it thus'— 
August 6, 1763; DIOR, p. 248), and Sir Karl 
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Popper is ‘scornful’ of ıt (p 200), R. L. 
Gregory more mildly objects to it as being 
‘unprofitable’ (p 194). It 1s not difficult to see 
why this should be im Western eyes ‘hard’ 
idealism leads almost 1nescapably to solipsism, 
a position no one finds attractive The closest 
thing to a modern Western narrative explora- 
tion of the themes covered in DJOR—apart 
from Through the Looking Glass, which makes 
an appearance on pp. 248-50— would probably 
be Samuel Beckett's The Unnamable, where the 
eponymous hero longs vainly for moksa from an 
existence of whose reality he is far from certain: 
*... perhaps it's a dream, all a dream, that 
would surprise me, I'll wake, in the silence, and 
never sleep again, ıt will be I, or dream, dream 
again, dream of a silence, a dream silence, full of 
murmurs ... I don't know, DU never know, in 
the silence you don't know, you must go on, I 
can't go on, Pil go on? 

In India the terrors of the void are somewhat 
mitigated, for every self (ütman) is also God 
(brahman), furthermore the chain of reincarna- 
tion links every being to a limitless sequence of 
pnor and subsequent existences. Under these 
circumstances, to say ‘ Nothing exists but me’ 
or ‘I cannot stop existing’ does not mean very 
much, and the Yoga-vasistha narratives which 
form the core of O’Flaherty’s discussion tend to 
deal with a different problem—not that too little 
is real, but that too much ıs The heroes of these 
stories find themselves expenencing multiple 
existences simultaneously King Lavana, for 
example, dreams that he marries an untouch- 
able girl in a far-off desert village and lives there 
for many years; he wakes, seeks out and finds 
the village, and learns about the king who 
arrived there, married an untouchable girl, and 
settled there for a long time. Like many other 
Indian myths—notably those of Siva, the erotic 
ascetic—these bewildering stories confront us 
with unresolved paradoxes’ ‘ philosophy 
breaks out of a problem it cannot solve into a 
mode of thinking that at least allows it to state 
the problem and to share it in a parable’ 
(p 128) Though clearly requinng a more intel- 
lectual response than the types of myth 
previously studied by O'Flaherty, these texts 
thus share with them the property of asking, not 
answering, difficult questions: they ' force us to 
speculate not only about the relationship 
between our mental perception of the world and 
its mental perception of us but about the rela- 
tionship between our dreams of God and God's 
dream of us' (p 304) 

DIOR 1s composed with great formal clarity, 
the chapters divided mto sections helpfully 
labelled ‘Indian texts’, ‘Western arguments’ 
and so forth This clarity is, however, 1n some 
measure illusory: O'Flaherty herself notes that 
hers ‘1s not a tightly structured argument; it 1s 

one that feels free to digress and switch back 
on itself, to wander into bywaters before flow- 
ing on to its next stopping point’ (p 6) A 
pleasantly rustic analogy; but when m addition 
the book's subject-matter invites us to consider 
whether we are really reading it, whether it 
really exists, whether we have read 1t—or indeed 
written 1t—before, etc., the promised gentle 
boat-trip can sometimes seem more lıke a dizzy- 
ing roller-coaster ride. This 1s intended not as a 
complaint but simply as an observation. after 
all, many people pay good money to go on the 
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roller-coaster, and dizziness ts probably an 
essential concomitant of any worthwhile discus- 
sion of the topics addressed in DIOR. I 
presume, however, that the sentence ‘The 
reality of the world :s not a falsifiable 
hypothesis’ (p 198) should read, ' The reality 
of the world 1s not a verifiable hypothesis ’ 


JOHN D SMITH 


MONIKA THIEL-HORSTMANN: Crossing 
the ocean of existence: Braj Bhasa 
religious poetry from Rajasthan. A 
reader. x, 208 pp. + additions and 
corrections. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1983. DM84. 


The triple-tiered title of this useful new reader 
withholds one important piece of information 
about the book’s content—the fact that it com- 
prises verse from the panth of the sixteenth- 
century Sant poet Dadu Dayal. Thus the tradi- 
tion represented here is at some remove from 
the mainstream of Bray Bhasa literature centred 
geographically on the Braj region itself and 
thematically on the Krsna traditions stemming 
from the Bhdgavatapurdna A selection of 
Dadü's own works (padas and sákhis) forms the 
largest section of the reader, and the same poet 
becomes the subject of the second text, Jan- 
gopal’s hagiographical Dàdüjanmalilaparaci; 
also included are two texts by Sundardas, 
JRüanasamudra and Gurukrpa-astaka. 

The stated dual purpose of the reader is to 
introduce ‘one particular branch of North 
Indian devotional hterature', and to give an 
introduction to Bray Bhasa "as it was written in 
Rajasthan in the seventeenth century’ (p 1x) 
The first of these aims 1s comfortably achieved; 
the second 1s almost misleadingly modest, since 
any student who works through this reader will 
undoubtedly be able to tackle texts from any 
part of the Bray Bhasa tradition. Yet precisely 
for whom the reader 1s intended remains some- 
thing of a mystery, since its uncompromisingly 
technical approach to the language of the texts 
sits uncomfortably with the markedly more 
introductory kind of contextual information 
with which the book begins. 

The first chapter 1s a short and lucid survey of 
the Dadüpanth, its historical development and 
its present-day status, and gives an introduction 
to the poets whose works are represented later 
in the book While a full discussion of textual 
transmission and recenstons is clearly beyond 
the author’s brief, some assurance as to the 
validity of ascriptions of texts would have been 
welcome here, especially given the suspiciously 
wide linguistic and thematic differences noted 
between Dadii’s sakhis and his padas dismissal 
of the problem with the optimistic explanation 
that ‘ this must be due to the literary genre the 
distichs represent’ (p 9) ts less than wholly 
convincing A considerably longer second chap- 
ter introduces the language and prosody of the 
texts themselves. The model adopted here 1s 
R. S McGregor’s The language of Indrayt of 
Orcchà (Cambridge, 1968). but this is an 
approach which makes no concessions to the 
needs of students who are probably setting foot 
for the first time into pre-modern Hindi, and 
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many would no doubt progress more surely 
with a course-orientated linguistic introduction 
of the kind given by C. Shackle in his Jntroduc- 
tion to the sacred language of the Sikhs 
(London, 1983) As a reference grammar, of 
course, the chapter has its own interest and 
value Individual forms are exemplified by 
citation from the readings, or alternatively from 
continuations of the same texts not included in 
the reader itself (such that one longs for a 
formulaic contraction of the often-repeated slo- 
gan ' Not ın this book ") In the absence of any 
indication of frequency rates, it is difficult to 
perceive the nature of the language on the basis 
of its formal description alone, there is little 
discussion to assist differentiation between 
alternative forms, and the newcomer to the 
language may with some justification feel a little 
baffled at the listing of no less than nine forms of 
the singular oblique demonstrative-correlative 
pronoun! (p 33). 

The third and longest chapter, giving 
transliterated texts and annotated translations, 
is considerably more accessible (though one 
might have hoped that such a fistful of Marks 
would buy a Nagari müla) Here appetites for 
Dädüpanthī verse whetted by the introduction 
are fully satiated, and almost every question or 
Obscurity in text and translation 1s meticulously 
glossed by the well-balanced annotations. The 
readership for this section of the book could 
and should be considerably broader than the 
hardy band who have worked through the pre- 
ceding chapter Those with an interest m the 
literary aspect of the poems may, however, feel 
a lack of guidance as to the appreciation of 
these particular styles of vani. The astakas of 
Sundardas, for example, are described as ` gems 
of religious poetry’, (p. 15) but Thiel-Horst- 
mann’s glosses concentrate on the esotenc and 
allusive aspects of the stanzas, leaving the 
reader to do his own literary mining, and the 
degree to which a structural coherence is 
brought to the stanzas by their formal construc- 
tion (as for example in the caupat, which is one 
quarter rhyme) goes unsaid 

With constant reference to the grammar sec- 
tion and the notes, and with the help of the 
comprehensive etymological glossary, it will be 
possible for the more intrepid student to cross 
Thiel-Horstmann’s Ocean and emerge with a 
good reading knowledge of Bray Bhas4; more 
generous concessions to the learner in the 
manner of introducing the language would have 
enabled a larger number of pilgrims to reach the 
safety of the further shore. 


RUPERT SNELL 


SIEGFRIED LIENHARD: Songs of Nepal: 
an anthology of Nevar folksongs and 
hymns. (Revised edition.) (Asian 
Studies at Hawaii, No. 30.) vii, 
221 pp. Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii, Center for Asian and 
Pacific Studies [and] University of 
Hawaii Press, 1984. $17. 


Lienhard's Songs of Nepal ts a revised edition 
of his Nevarigitimafijari: religious and secular 
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poetry of the Nevars of the Kathmandu Valley 
(Stockholm, 1974). It comprises an introduction 
to Newari oral poetry and translations of 100 
songs with brief introductory notes and copious 
annotation These songs are categorized as 
* Religious poetry ' (25), ' Songs about love and 
marriage ' (51), Epic poetry (21) and ' Didactic 
and enigmatic verses ' (3). The original Newari 
texts are also included (in Roman translitera- 
tion) with notes on textual variations. 

The Newari language and its literature (I 
must confess a preference for the usual spelling 
of ‘Newari’ as opposed to Lienhard's overly 
exact 'Nevari') were suppressed by the 
Nepalese governments of the first half of this 
century, but have experienced a quite substan- 
tial revival during the last twenty years. Newar1 
books and periodicals are published in small but 
increasing numbers in the Valley towns, the old 
scripts are being brought back into usage and, 
despite the indifference shown to it by many 
scholars of national standing, Newari may now 
be studied at Master's level at Tribhuvan 
University. The value and importance of the 
formal literary tradition which exists in Newari 
1s now widely acknowledged, and several studies 
of the ‘classical’ language and its literature 
have been published 

Despite the growing interest in classical 
Newari, Lienhard’s two books seem to be the 
first studies of Newari folk literature to have 
been published in English. The content of Songs 
of Nepal therefore comes as something of a 
revelation. Lienhard declares his purpose to be 
‘to offer a representative selection from a 
poetry bound soon to become extinct’ and to 
make available to the ‘learned reader * Newari 
texts which are ‘in essence primarily 
Nevar’. 

The translator of this kind of poetry is faced 
by a dilemma: should he make strenuous efforts 
to remain faithful to the exact and literal mean- 
ing of the original texts, or is he at liberty to 
take some risks in order to convey some of their 
tone, rhythm and charm? Without doubt, a 
translator's primary objective must be to 
transpose the exact and entire meaning of his 
chosen text into the language of translation He 
should not, however, pursue this end so 
rigorously that he strips the poem of tts inflec- 
tion or fluency, or of too many of the features 
which make it both unique ın itself and charac- 
teristic of the tradition from which it springs. 
Great skill is needed to produce a perfect literal 
translation, but a combination of semantic 
exactitude and metrical authenticity in transla- 
tions from a language such as Newari would 
require a spark of poetic genius 

Lienhard's translations are strictly literal and 
they do not attempt to convey more than the 
semantic content of the songs. As a result, their 
rhythm and rather rustic charm are lost in 
stilted prose translations. Fortunately, the 
instant availability of the Newan texts enables 
the reader to gain an impression of their original 
tone The first two verses of song no. 50 serve to 
illustrate this point: 


ptratiyd purusana vānā ji tathala (dhu.) 


jhala yo Sadesa jula yo banabàása 
juyà ji mana ati bilasa 

osay@ caranasa cone ji ati rasa 
Juyà ji mana at hatasa 
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manana bhà lapā the ma tila dabana 
tolatàva ona o purusa hnàm 

tiriyà tana mana ma bila daibana 
honakiva ohma prabhu nanànam 


The man I love has abandoned me (R). 


He went to Tibet and has become a voluntary 
exile. Now, my mind has become extremely 
wanton. My highest desire ts to sit at his feet 
My mund has become impatient 


Fate did not decide as the mind had expected. 
That man left me and went Fate did not give 
me the essence of a married woman’s hfe. Oh 
God, do unite me soon with that man 


Incidentally, ıt 1s interesting to note the 
similarity between the theme of this song and 
that of the most popular twentieth-century 
Nepali composition, Mund-Madan by Laksmi- 
prasad Devkota It has been suggested by 
several Nepali scholars that this minor epic had 
been based on a Newan folk-tale 

The present reviewer knows very little 
Newant, and is therefore not competent to assess 
the accuracy of Lienhard’s translations An 
examination of the original texts 1s, however, 
most interesting for the light it sheds on the 
increasing adoption by Newan of Indo- 
European vocabulary The more 'modern' 
songs (nineteenth and early twentieth centuries) 
are sprinkled with words familiar to any scholar 
of Sanskrit, Hindi or Nepali, while this 
influence is almost wholly absent from the older 
songs (late sixteenth century). Lienhard may be 
mistaken when he attributes this simply to the 
influence of Hindi, for he makes no mention of 
Nepali, whose speakers were in close contact 
with the Newan-speaking population of the 
Valley from the early eighteenth century, or of 
Sanskrit, which had influenced classical Newari 
literature for centuries 

Songs of Nepal must be considered a most 
valuable introduction to this subject The dry- 
ness of its translations should not deter the 
scholarly reader, and Lienhard’s authoritative 
analysis and preservation of a neglected corpus 
of literature should further enhance the status 
and reputation of the Newari language and its 
substantial heritage. 


MICHAEL HUTT 


KATHERINE D. BLAIR: 4 villages: archi- 
tecture in Nepal. (Studies of Village 
Life.) 71 pp. Los Angeles: Craft 
and Folk Art Museum, 1983. Dis- 
tributed by University of California 
Press. £8.50. 


This attractively produced booklet was writ- 
ten to accompany an exhibition mounted at the 
Los Angeles Craft and Folk Art Museum tn 
spring 1983 and based on field-work carried out 
m 1972-3 and 1980. With the help of black and 
white photographs, plans and cross-sectional 
drawings, Blair relates village plan and house 
design to the environment and to the villagers’ 
changing lifestyles. The settlements examined 
are each predominantly occupied by a different 
ethnic group, and situated in widely contrasting 
parts of the country: the Tharu village of Bud- 
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budi in the Surkhet Valley in the inner Tarai, 
Gurung Kodgaon, one of the constituent 
villages of Ghandrung on the slopes below 
Annapurna, Thakal: Marpha in the and section 
of the Kalı Gandaki valley north of the main 
Himalayan peaks, and the Newar settlement of 
Satungal in the Kathmandu Valley. Kodgaon 
and (more especially Marpha are familiar to 
many foreign visitors as both he on popular 
trekking routes, whilst Satungal is only five 
minutes walk from the highway linking Kath- 
mandu to the Indian border 

The introduction gives a clear picture of the 
different topographical zones, and of the settle- 
ment patterns typical of each. ‘Compact’ settle- 
ments, with houses built close together or even 
physically adjoining and thus minimizing the 
loss of arable land, are found on flat valley 
floors and on the fertile Tara: plains, whereas in 
the hills many villages are built on the ‘ disper- 
sed’ pattern, with each family's house ın the 
middle of its own fields and often no clearly 
discernible boundary between one village and 
the next. Also typical of the hills are ' clustered ' 
settlements, where houses are buit closely 
together but, because of the steepness of the 
terrain, not so closely as 1s feasible on the flat 
Budbudi, Marpha and Satungal are compact 
settlements, Kodgaon clustered, the dispersed 
pattern, favoured by Nepal's most numerous 
caste, the Chettris, is unrepresented, but 
obviously would not have lent itself easily to a 
study of this kind. 

To the casual observer an air of timelessness 
hangs over most Nepalese villages, but this 1s 
often deceptive and Blair rightly stresses the 
historical dimension The most dramatic 
changes have affected the Gurungs of the 
Annapurna region, originally dependent on 
herding supplemented by ‘slash and burn’ 
shifting cultivation, but now relying largely on 
sedentary agriculture and mercenary service in 
the Indian and British armies. The abandon- 
ment of *slash and burn' by the Gurungs of 
Ghandrung took place in the first half of the 
mineteenth century and the terracing of the 
hillside 1s thus a comparatively recent develop- 
ment (as indeed is the case throughout the hulls) 
The replacement of the traditional Gurung 
house—an elliptical, mud, reed and thatch 
structure—by rectangular stone ones adapted 
from the Newar pattern began about 1860 as 
early pensioners returned from India. As the 
new design is much less economical of winter 
fuel, it has made its own small contribution to 
hastening the process of deforestation and 
consequent ecological problems now threaten- 
ing the whole country. 

In the other villages studied traditional house 
types have survived: the Tharus still use huts of 
the ‘throw-away’ design evolved before they 
established permanent settlements, whilst the 
Thakali retain their Tibetan-style flat-roofed 
stone structures and the Newars their character- 
istic brick-built. houses Although architec- 
turally the most complex, the Newar design is 
not the most expensive. the example Blair 
presents (a four-storeyed house) would have 
cost 2,800 dollars to construct in 1980, com- 
pared with 4,075 and 3,840 for typical houses in 
Marpha and Kodgaon In contrast, the Tharu 
house, requiring no specialist labour, is built by 
the villagers jointly, with no cash cost other 
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than twenty dollars for the government permit 
to cut the wood required. 

In what is otherwise a fine piece of work, 
there are a few minor flaws. The Newars may 
belong linguistically to the same Tibeto-Bur- 
man family as most of the hill tribes, but their 
basically urban civilization and elaborate caste 
structure make it highly misleading to classify 
them as a 'tribal group' (p 15) Blair rightly 
points out that the Gurungs, Tamangs and 
Thakahs, whose languages are all closely related 
to Tibetan, migrated from the north later than 
other hill groups, but we lack the evidence to 
claim as confidently as she does that the migra- 
tion took place ‘sometime around 1000 aD’ 
(p. 43). Finally, a glanng omission is a map of 
Nepal that would enable readers to locate the 
villages on the east-west axis as well as the 
north-south one provided by the cross-sectional 
diagrams of Himalaya, foot hills and Tarai. 


JOHN WHELPTON 


A. B. MAJUMDAR: Britain and the 
Himalayan kingdom of  Bhotan. 


[xii] 217 pp.  3maps. Patna: 
Bharati Bhawan, 1984. £7.30, 
Rs. 80, $10.50. 


Whth the acquisition of Bengal in 1765 Britain 
came into contact with Bhutan and, very 
quickly, also into conflict over Cooch Behar. 
That conflict was terminated ın 1774 and for the 
next one hundred years and more three con- 
siderations, suggests Dr Majumdar, informed 
British policy towards Bhutan. These considera- 
tions were trade, border security and broad 
strategy involving, in particular, relations with 
China. The problem, he indicates, 1s to 
determine which consideration predominated at 
any time and he proposes a tripartite division of 
his period During the first period, which con- 
tinued until the early nineteenth century, the 
main consideration was trade, not with Bhutan 
itself but with Tibet, and British policy was 
aimed at conciliating Bhutan in the hope 
(scarcely realized) that Bhutan would facilitate 
that trade The events of this first period, includ- 
ing the ideas of Warren Hastings and the mis- 
sions of Bogle, Hamilton and Turner are fairly 
well known. 

The second period begins in the aftermath of 
the British wars with Nepal and Burma and is 
dominated by the border question, notably the 
fate of the Duars, those avenues which link the 
plains of northern India with the hills of 
Bhutan. In opposition to the views of 
Dharmpal, Majumdar argues that Britain did 
not covet the Duars for their intrinsic value but 
because she wished to make British territory, 
especially Assam, more secure against inroads 
from the hills. A major influence on British 
policy was Captain Francis Jenkins, who was 
appointed Agent to the Governor-General on 
the North-East Frontier in 1834 and remained 
there for the next 30 years as a well informed 
acvocate of a stern policy towards Bhutan and 
of the annexation of the Assam and Bengal 
Duars. Jenkins got his way over the Assam 
Duars in 1841 but was opposed by his Darjeel- 
ing counterpart, Dr. Campbell, over the Bengal 
Duars. Majumdar offers an interesting account 
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of the policy of Campbell and of the dispute 
between the two officers The Bengal Duars 
were not taken by Bntain until the Treaty of 
Sinchula which concluded the Bhutan war of 
1864-5 

The origins of the war suggest a fourth con- 
sideration ın British policy towards Bhutan, 
namely prestige It was the humiliations inflic- 
ted on the mission of Ashley Eden to Bhutan 
which convinced the Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, 
that war with Bhutan was necessary in order to 
vindicate British. prestige. Many of his con- 
temporaries blamed Eden for the disasters of his 
mission and suggested that by stupidity or 
design he invited the treatment which led to the 
war. Majumdar defends Eden against this 
charge and argues that the war was the conse- 
quence of the weakness of the Bhutan state, 
which doomed to failure the British attempt to 
deal with Bhutan as a single political organism. 

The Treaty of Sinchula and the establishment 
of a more authoritarian political system in 
Bhutan more or less ended the border problem 
and the late nineteenth century saw the begin- 
ning of the third period of British policy 
towards Bhutan when the principal considera- 
tion was strategy and Bhutan, in British eyes, 
was subordinated to the problems of Tibet and 
China. Bhutan was drawn into the Indian scien- 
tific frontier and by the Treaty of Punakha in 
1910 British control over the foreign affairs of 
Bhutan was recognized. 

Majumdar has written a clear and useful 
Sen of British policy towards Bhutan based 
on archival material in New Delhi and Calcutta 
Use of the private papers of the Viceroys and 
other officials would have been advantageous in 
enabling the author to determine more precisely 
the relative strength of the various considera- 
tions in British policy but his reliance on the 
official materials does enable him to show the 
importance of the frontier officer in the forma- 
tion of policy and he provides the basis for 
helpful comparisons with the activities of David 
Scott and others in the moulding of British 
policy towards Burma and the hill peoples of 
the eastern frontier of Bengal as weil as with the 
better known events on the North West Fron- 
tier. 


M E YAPP 


PREM CHOWDHRY: Punjab politics: the 
role of Sir Chhotu Ram. [xi], 
364 pp. New Delhi: Vikas, 1984. 
Rs. 125. 


One of the most remarkable phenomena of 
Indian politics before 1947 was the emergence in 
the Punjab of the multi-communal Unionist 
Party Led until his death in 1936 by Fazl-ı- 
Husain, the party established a comfortable 
relationship with the colonial government and 
at the same time succeeded in so dominating the 
electoral arena until the Second World War as 
to virtually exclude the all-India parties except 
in a few urban areas It achieved this success by 
recognizing the multiple identities of its con- 
stituents and giving each its due weight within 
an ideological framework based on the proposi- 
tion that the most fundamental division 1n the 
Punjab was between rural and urban interests. 
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This distinction had been given juridical shape 
by the colonial government in the 1900 Alena- 
tion of Land Act. The Muslim landlords were 
always the major element within the coalition 
but the Hindu Jats who dominated the 
countryside in the Haryana region in the south- 
east of the province played an important part 
Their support, under the leadership of Chhotu 
Ram, was important both because it gave 
credence to the party's claim to represent all 
rural interests and also because it ensured it a 
comfortable majority in the legislature until just 
before independence when the province was 
engulfed by the national conflict between Con- 
gress and League. 

Chhotu Ram has been the subject of several 
biographies, mostly of a somewhat uncritical 
nature, but Dr Chowdhry is the first author to 
have looked at his career in the social and 
economic context of the period. She shows how, 
like his Muslim colleagues, he merged commu- 
nal and class appeals to consolidate a regional 
following. At the ideological level he developed 
the notion of Jatism, of the Jat as the repository 
par excellence of the rustic virtues This formed 
part of a wider theory of the organic unity of 
rural society Although certain groups were 
better fitted than others to be decision-makers, 
and it was thus natural that there should be 
landlords and tenants, cultivators and 
labourers, the enemy of all was the non-agri- 
culturist moneylender. At the policy level, 
Chhotu Ram played a prominent role m the 
continuous task of consolidating and extending 
the 1900 legislation. This legislation, however, 
Chowdhry argues, had served not only to 
restrict (although by no means to eliminate) the 
activities of the bania or urban moneylender but 
also, in the absence of alternative sources of 
credit, to widen the gap between large and small 
Jat landholders, with the former emerging as 
moneylenders in their own right. It was the new 
agriculturist moneylender in the Haryana 
countryside whom Chhotu Ram represented 
and whose interests were served by his activities. 
The data that Chowdhry uses to demonstrate 
her thesis are drawn almost entirely. from 
Chhotu Ram's own district of Rohtak, the 
stronghold of the Jat caste and the district 
where, as her statistics show, the agriculturist 
moneylender was at his strongest. More system- 
atic analysis of the other districts of the region 
would be needed to demonstrate the extent to 
which differentiation had taken place among 
the Jats and to refine the rather loose category 
of rich landowner. Compared to landlords 
elsewhere 1n the Punjab, almost all the land- 
owners in the Haryana region had modest hold- 
ings and might be thought of as rich peasants. 
Chowdhry's figures show that ın Rohtak ın 
1924-25 while 1 3% of landholdings were above 
50 acres 27.6% were in the 10 to 50 acre range. 

Chowdhry's work challenges us to rethink 
our picture of Chhotu Ram and the nature of 
his support. Was he in fact a blunt man of the 
people, as critical if need be of British officials as 
of urban moneylenders, or a clever and cynical 
manipulator of caste solidarity m the interests 
of his class, well aware that his position was 
critically dependent on support from the 
British? Put thus, the alternatives are too stark 
Although hardly a majority of the population, 
those who benefited to some extent from 
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Chhotu Ram’s endeavours were spread widely 
enough to provide a political base that extended 
beyond a narrow band of loyalists and did not 
coincide neatly with any single category among 
the Jats, even if the richer landowners benefited 
disproportionately In particular, Chhotu Ram 
was responsible for a substantial increase in the 
number of Jats holding professional and 
bureaucratic positions in addition to their tradi- 
tional strength in the army. At the point when 
Chhotu Ram died in January 1945, Unionism 
was clearly on the verge of collapse, partly 
because Chhotu Ram and his ministerial col- 
leagues had been unable to protect their con- 
stituents from the economic consequences of the 
war, particularly the imposition of controls on 
grain prices, but fundamentally because of the 
inherent inability of purely provincial politi- 
cians to resolve the dilemmas of Indian 
nationalism The class for whom he had spoken 
and whose interests he had sponsored was suffi- 
ciently large and sufficiently in tune with similar 
rural groups elsewhere in India to have little 
difficulty under new leadership 1n adjusting to a 
political arena where the rules were set by 
Congress rather than by the British 


DAVID TAYLOR 


FRANS L. DAMEN: Crisis and religious 
renewal in the Brahmo Samaj (1860— 
1884): a documentary study of the 
emergence of the ‘New Dispensa- 
tion’ under Keshab Chandra Sen. 
(Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta, 
9.) xii, 368 pp. Leuven: Katholieke 
Universiteit, 1983. Fr.B. 1,690, 
Rs. 150. 


This ıs a scholarly book about a historically 
significant subject, although the author's per- 
sonal standpoint is occasionally evident. Frans 
Damen is a Roman Catholic priest of the Pas- 
sionist order, and one is sometimes disconcerted 
by his use of terms, such as ' religious renewal’ 
and ‘witness’, which have become fashionable 
in his Church since the changes following upon 
the second Vatican council. However, one's 
impression of anachronism should be mitigated 
by the reflection that such language was, 1n the 
nineteenth century, characteristic of the 
utterances of Protestants influenced by the 
Evangelical movement, and that missionaries of 
this persuasion had an important influence 
upon the Brahmo Samaj during the period 
studied by Father Damen. Indeed, he quotes a 
passage from the trust deed of the first meeting- 
house of the Brahmo Samaj which prohibited 
the introduction of any ‘graven image'—an 
Old Testament phrase often used by Protestant 
clergymen in the nineteenth century when they 
criticized the use of idols, whether by Hindus or 
by Roman Catholics. The author does not, 
however, make this point, and one has the 
impression that he is not entirely at ease with 
the nuances of Protestant terminology. On the 
other hand, hke any Protestant missionary of 
the time, he states that the women members of 
the Brahmo Samaj were ‘almost completely 
uneducated’, and that this was ‘due to their 
Hindu social background’ But the same com- 
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ment could be made of Indian Muslim women 
during the same period. 

Damen begins in 1860, when Keshab Chan- 
dra Sen published Young Bengal, This is for you, 
and he ends in 1884, the year of Keshab’s death. 
He is mainly concerned with the Brahmo Samaj 
of India, the sect led by Keshab, which 
separated from the original Brahmo Samaj, led 
by Devendranath Tagore, in 1866, and with the 
New Dispensation sect led by Keshab after the 
split which emerged in the Brahmo Samay of 
India ın 1878 His mterest is in the religious life 
of these groups rather than in their theology, 
and he comments that the emphasis of previous 
writing has been biographical and doctrinal. 
One could, however, have wished that he had 
paid more attention to Keshab’s ideas, for m 
spite of their complexity, they have not been 
studied as seriously as those of Ram Mohan 
Roy Damen himself seems unaware of the 
work of D H. Kiullingley, for example 
However, he provides us with a sensitive 
analysis of the reasons for Keshab's split with 
Devendranath. He mentions not only the well- 
known incident of Keshab's objection to the 
presence as ‘ ministers’ of two thread-wearing 
Brahmans but also his support for an inter-caste 
widow remarriage and his wish that the Brahmo 
Samaj should spread beyond Bengal through 
missionary activity on an organized basis But 
he could have said more about the significance 
of Keshab's objection to the sacred thread. He 
states misleadingly that Keshab ' came from a 
distinguished Vaidya family, which had made 
an unsuccessful attempt to raise its caste 
status `. But how can success in such matters be 
assessed? The family had assumed the sacred 
thread as Kshatriyas, like some other Vaidya 
and Kayastha families. Many Brahmans denied 
the validity of such claims to Kshatriya status, 
various British officials accepted the validity of 
such denials, and many historians, as is their 
wont, have subsequently accepted the validity 
of official testimony. Anil Seal, in his authorita- 
tive study of the early years of Indian national- 
mem, states categorically that ‘in Bengal Proper 
there were no Kshattriyas [sic] native to the 
province’, only Brahmans and Sudras, not to 
speak of Untouchables (The emergence of 
Indian nationalism, Cambridge, 1968, 40) But 
there were Brahmans ready enough to perform 
the appropriate Vedic rites for non-Brahman 
families such as Keshab Chandra Sen’s, who 
wore the sacred thread and claimed Kshatnya 
status On what grounds can the historian arro- 
gate to himself the right to deny the status which 
they claimed and which some Brahmans 
recognized? Indeed, an understanding of this 
situation enables one more clearly to perceive 
Keshab’s strength of character in defying his 
family and renouncing the sacred thread. 

Damen follows Kenneth W. Jones in seeing 
the expansion of the Brahmo Samaj into north- 
ern India in the context of the extension of 
British rule: it drew its membership from 
Bengalis associated with the new regime as 
officials, teachers and lawyers. Damen also pro- 
vides examples of railway officials who founded 
local branches. He asks whether a social 
explanation can be found for the splits in the 
Brahmo Samay, and points to the large number 
of Vaidyas among Keshab’s followers. But 
these were leading members. He has no evidence 
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for the caste basis of the membership in general, 
and he goes too far in suggesting that one of 
Keshab’s prominent followers, Ananda Prasad 
Chatterjee, was ‘probably’ a Vaidya: Chat- 
terjee 1s a Brahman name. 

There is much detailed information about 
hturgical and devotional changes These were 
many: sometimes one has the impression of 
change for its own sake, or as an expedient to 
attract attention. Keshab was ever anxious to 
gain converts, but the author argues convinc- 
ingly that the use of Bengal for hturgıcal 
purposes and of English for public lectures 
meant that in northern India the Brahmo Samaj 
continued to appeal only to the Bengali middle 
class rather than to local people who spoke 
Hindi or Panjabi 

Although Damen provides such a satisfactory 
account of the original split in 1866 he has little 
to say of subsequent controversies. Even the 
scandal affecting Hara Nath Bose in 1874 1s 
glossed over We are told that it brought into 
the open ' internal problems and tensions ', and 
that Keshab therefore issued libel suits against 
newspapers. But the nature of these problems 
and tenstons 1s left vague, and nothing 1s said 
about the scandal itself. Again, little 1s said 
about the Kuch Bihar marriage, which led to 
the split in 1878. Damen mentions that Keshab 
thereupon bought his new headquarters from 
the Church of Scotland misstonary Mary Pigot, 
but he says nothing of her attitude to the 
marriage, although she attended the ceremony 
and later published a defence of Keshab’s con- 
duct in the whole affair. 

In general, however, this is a book of great 
interest, based on a wide range of Bengali and 
English sources It was printed in India, and 
although the work has been well done this fact 
may explain the lapse of time between the stated 
date of publication and the reality 


KENNETH BALLHATCHET 


RANJAN KUMAR  GupPTA: The 
economic life of a Bengal district: 
Birbhum: 1770-1857. xvi, 352 pp. 
Burdwan: University of Burdwan, 
1984. Rs. 40. 


Dr. Gupta has an illustrious precursor for his 
monograph on the Bengal district of Birbhum 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies’ Birbhum was the subject of Sir William 
Hunter’s justly famous Annals of rural Bengal of 
1868. Though inevitably lacking Hunter’s hter- 
ary panache, Gupta is a much more thorough 
scholar. His book is based on many years’ work 
for his Calcutta Ph.D. thesis on the mass of 
surviving material from the period in the local 
Collectorate and Judge’s Court archives and on 
sources left by zamindari families 

Gupta's account of Birbhum during the 
eighty years of his study ts a gloomy one. He 
believes that the great mass of its population 
remained in dire poverty. They suffered very 
severely in the great famine of 1770, which 1s 
Gupta's starting point, and derived little benefit 
from such meagre economic development as 
may have taken place in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. A British official in 1832 
thought that the poverty he witnessed in 
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Birbhum was the worst he had seen in India. 
After prolonged disturbances in the 1780s, the 
mam part of the district's population remained 
relatively quiescent, but the tribal peoples in the 
western half of Birbhum participated in the 
bloody Santal rising of 1855-6 

It ts easier to describe Birbhum’s misfortunes 
than to account for them By comparison with 
much of the rest of Bengal it presented its 
population with an intractable environment In 
many respects Birbhum more closely resembled 
districts in Bihar than those further east. Much 
of 1t was wooded in the eighteenth century and 
the soil was of poor quality Birbhum ts outside 
the main river system of the Bengal delta Thus 
it is not regularly irrigated by the overflowing of 
the rivers and lacks an assured access by water 
to the markets of Calcutta Its rainfall 1s 
relatively uncertain and its rivers are prone to 
periodic destructive floods Well before the 
British conquest its social structure had become 
sharply stratified, marked by caste differenti- 
ation which separated a small number of secure 
cultivators from the mass of poor ones, the 
sharecroppers and labourers. 

The British came late into a somewhat remote 
region which had little to offer them. Again 
unusually for Bengal, Birbhum was dominated 
by powerful Muslim zamindars, who were not 
displaced by direct British administration until 
1786 Attempts to enforce revenue settlements 
were met with widespread and prolonged 
resistance The East India Company's revenue 
was not finally stabilized for some years after 
the enactment of the Permanent Settlement 
British commercial penetration also came late 
In 1783 John Cheap, the famous commercial 
resident, began purchasing the garhas, coarse 
cotton piecegoods that were characteristic of 
the district. Filature silk was later developed on 
a large scale, the cultivation of sugar cane 
spread to provide a large volume of sugar 
exports, and indigo was introduced. By the 
early nineteenth century the district was pro- 
ducing substantial surpluses of rice 

In summing up the economic record, Gupta 
recognizes that ‘the entry of European mer- 
chant capital’ after the British conquest had 
stimulated ' the productive potentialities ’ of the 
district, but only to a limited degree He believes 
that the failure to achieve significant economic 
growth can be explained partly by the district's 
environmental problems and its social structure, 
and partly by the nature of the colonial order, 
which took away with one hand what it gave 
with the other For instance, the weavers of 
garhas ultimately lost their export markets to 
British competition 

While it 1s not wholly clear on which side 
Gupta wishes to place the greater emphasis, on 
inherent constraints and therefore by implica- 
tion the weakness of the colonial presence, or on 
its predatory nature, his book does much to 
illustrate the limitations on. what the British 
were able to achieve in an unpromising district 
Tax assessments were high, but the burden of 
what was actually collected seems to have fallen 
very unevenly. Rigid administration bankrup- 
ted the Pathan zamindar, as 1t did many of those 
who bought bits of his estate. The tax burden on 
poorer cultivators seems also to have been very 
heavy. On the other hand, an upper crust of 
richer ryots, including village mandals, paid low 
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assessments and held much rent-free land They 
apparently led the resistance which defeated the 
Company's first assessments in 1786 and they 
could bid defiance to the new zamindar: pur- 
chasers after the Permanent Settlement 

European commercial enterprise failed to 
sink deep roots in the district, as the Company's 
trade contracted and the Agency Houses were 
shaken by the storms of the 1830s. Indian 
enterprise, on the other hand, could prove more 
enduring. The new zamundars were responsible 
for a large extension of the area under cultiva- 
tion by clearing woodlands. Indian-owned silk 
filatures were maintaining their output into the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Indians 
dominated the sugar trade of Birbhum by the 
1850s If change were to take place on a broader 
front, 1t may be that what districts like Birbhum 
needed was a more assertive colonial presence. 
This is not a conclusion that Gupta is likely to 
endorse, but it 15 one of the merits of the wealth 
of matenal provided by his book that it raises 
questions of this kind. 


P J MARSHALL 


MARIE-CLAUDE MAHIAS: Délivrance et 
convivialité: le systéme culinaire des 
Jaina. [iv], 326 pp. Paris: Editions 
de la Maison des Sciences de 
l'Homme, 1985. Fr. 175. 


Délivrance et convivialité has two objectives 
' contribuer par l'analyse d'un cas particulier a 
une étude plus générale de la cuisine’ and 
‘éclairer un groupe social mal connu’ The 
Jains have always been a religious minority, 
numbering no more than three or four million 
today Traditionally, their occupation ts trade, 
finance and commerce, and their homeland the 
Rajputana region From thence many families 
emigrated, over the last century, to the great 
cities of South Asia, to East Africa and to North 
America and the United. Kingdom. Jains are 
ubiquitous; none the less little is known about 
them. This became clear at the Conference on 
the Jains as a Community held at Cambridge 
University in June 1985, the majority of papers 
being exegeses of textual/archival religious 
materials Mahias writes: ‘A l'exception d'une 
enquéte par questionnaire conduite dans toute 
l'Inde, voilà plus de vingt ans (Sangave, 1959) et 
de quelques articles (Agrawal, 1972, 1974), 
aucune étude ethnologique des Jaina n'est, à ma 
connaissance, disponible’ Actually, she is not 
correct Studies of Jain social organization and 
even of Jain cuisine do exist, albeit encapsulated 
in considerations of wider ethnographic tssues 
(Cottam, 1980, 1983 et al) 

Unless one likes lists, it is difficult to take a 
professional interest in Jain beliefs and practi- 
ces, as Jain ideology 1s characterized by extra- 
ordinary enumeration and classification. For 
example, Jams say their religion was developed 
by 24 trthankaras (ford-finders) of whom 
Mahavira (commonly but erroneously regarded 
as the founder of Jainism) is the last. In his 
teachings, 57 kinds of action are listed, of which 
nine are meritorious and 18 are sinful. The-life- 
force (jiva) pays the penalty for sinful actions in 
82 ways Deliverance lies in following three 
rules of conduct: right faith, right conduct and 
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right knowledge There are five kinds of know- 
ledge, five types of right conduct, and so on. 

Concern for the boredom threshold of any 
possible readers as well as limitations of space 
inhibit further discussion of the Jain theory of 
knowledge. The most significant concept for 
our present purpose is jiva All phenomena, 
whether animate or inanimate, possess Drog. ‘ He 
who lights a fire kills living beings, he who puts 
1t out kills the fire’ says one Jain text. Taking 
life ıs the worst of all sinful actions. It follows 
that a/timsa (non-violence) ıs the supreme law of 
night conduct This has given rise to a compli- 
cated taxonomy of rules governing everyday 
life, which in the case of the Jain monk are 
remarkable. (He should wear a gauze mask to 
avoid inhaling minute living things, sweep the 
path as he walks to avoid crushing them, drink 
water that has been boiled by someone else, for 
example Even getting into a boat he must avoid 
all slime or algae.) 

Unlike Buddhism, the behaviour appropriate 
for a monk is applicable to the lay person. That 
Jains are vegetarian, therefore, is not surprising. 
Meat-eating is a minority practice in South Asia 
generally, but amongst the Jains vegetarianism 
1s taken to extremes. Leafy vegetables, such as 
cauliflowers or leeks, and root vegetables, like 
potatoes or carrots must not be eaten, in case 
tiny insects are inadvertently consumed Every- 
thing must be washed before it is cut, peeled, or 
shucked so that life is not taken. The water itself 
must have been strained through muslin to 
remove grubs or worms. Food should be 
prepared and consumed after dawn and before 
dusk to avoid accidental killing The stress on 
ahimsa causes non-consumption of onions, 
ginger, garlic and other plants which germinate 
if kept in dark places and vegetables and fruits 
containing many seeds, such as aubergines, 
tomatoes and pomegranates. Superimposed 
upon this classification 1s the South Asian 
quadripartite system of hot and cold, wet and 
dry foods, which means that specific items of 
otherwise permissible categories (such as certain 
types of lentils) are prohibited. 

Now this is an interesting area for study 
which, because of its taxonomic character and 
specifically the division into binary oppositional 
categories, lends itself well to structuralist 
analysis. In this book the French passion for la 
cuisine, and the French scholastic tradition 
combine well with the methodology of Lévi- 
Strauss, himself a tirthankara ın the social 
anthropology of food. The coverage of le 
systéme culinaire des Jaina is eclectic and the 
ethnography detailed. There are lots of 
diagrams, photographs and drawings to assist 
comprehension. The book has been painstak- 
ingly produced and is a joy to handle, even as a 
paperback, in these days of cheap-and-nasty 
editions. But I find the French publishing con- 
vention of placing the usual preliminaries (table 
of contents, list of illustrations etc.) at the end of 
the book, along with the index, glossary and 
various appendices is not conducive to selective 
reading and causes confusion. Also, at least 
some of the tables could have been distributed 
throughout the text to good effect. Considera- 
tions of cost cannot have been uppermost in a 
book which has footnotes actually at the foot of 
the page. 

Finally, although Mahias claims that her 
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study of * produits à divers stades de transform- 
ation et des agents avec leur langage, leurs 
représentations, leurs connaissances et, bien sur, 
leur insertion sociale’ is intended to provide 
‘une meilleure comprehension de cette 
société’—by which she means ‘la société 
indienne ——-] am not sure that it does The 
section on social organization is especially weak 
and would have benefited from a lengthier 
exposition of the internal components of the 
Jain community in Delhi and its relationships 
with the wider Indian society Grandiosity in 
stated objectives is a mistake, since the success 
or failure of a project 1s then evaluated on these 
terms. Indeed, one of the most frequent criti- 
cisms of the structuralist approach is that its 
conclusions are disappointing ın comparison 
with its intellectual claims This comment is no 
less valid for its repetition here. None the less, 
the book is an interesting contribution to 
Panthropologte de l'alimentation and well worth 
reading. 


CHRISTINE M. COTTAM-ELLIS 


RosALIND O'HANLON: Caste, conflict 
and ideology: Mahatma Jotirao 
Phule and low caste protest in 
nineteenth century western India. 
(South Asian Studies, No. 30.) xiv, 
326 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1985. £30. 


Focusing upon a humble social reformer who 
lived between 1827 and 1890 the author investi- 
gates many themes—transition between tradi- 
tional and modern patterns of social structure 
and government, the impact of Western radical 
ideology upon men aspiring to change the old 
order, the relation between Protestant mission- 
ary activity and reformist Hindutsm being but 
some. The core of her thesis, as she defines it, is 
‘To show. . that caste, ethnic, and other group 
identities are not something static and 
primordial, but are the construction of human 
action and are subject to change as their 
broader social environment changes’ (p. 305) 
In general terms this thesis has been familiarized 
by social anthropologists like F. G Bailey; but 
we are here offered a sophisticated interpreta- 
tion m which Jotirao Phule and others are 
shown to have deliberately written (or rewrit- 
ten) their own history so as to create a new 
concept of those termed Maratha As Dr 
O'Hanlon phrases it ‘ This identity represented 
a startling new departure .. an instrument of 
radical social reform. In the manner of many 
newly created traditions it rapidly assumed the 
status of a long-established fact. Where it was 
perceived as an innovation, its protagonists 
presented it as an older truth, rescued from the 
obscurity into which their opponents had 
sought to cast it’ (p. 304). 

What Phule argued was that the broad mass 
of the peasantry in Maharashtria were not 
Sudras, members of the 'fourth order' of 
Hinduism, but Kshatriyas whose status the 
Brahmans bad wrongfully denied to enhance 
their own dominance. In a series of historical 
(or, if one prefers) mythical accounts of heroes 
of old, the Brahmans are portrayed as conspir- 
ing to deprive the Maratha Kshatriyas of their 
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rights. The Marathas are portrayed as valiantly 
resisting, led by their champions from the 
legendary King Bali of antiquity down to 
Shivaji, the warrior-chief who made the 
Marathas great O'Hanlon has thoroughly 
examined Phule’s own writings (all originally in 
Marathi) and shows how this member of the 
lowly Mah or gardener caste with the most 
limited education made himself a formidable 
polemicist, a successful businessman, and a 
political leader At a time when there was no 
recognized stage for political expression he 
organized the Satyashodhak or * truth seeking’ 
society to organize the lowly against the 
monopoly exercised by Brahmans in the 
echelons of government Because they were all 
subordinate to the British he also addressed his 
appeal to the British masters Yet he was no 
mendicant, and he frequently expressed his criti- 
cism of a government so far removed from their 
subjects 

Phule's version of history was challenged by 
others, among whom the reformer Bhagavat 
declared that Shivaji: had been a symbol of the 
harmony which prevailed in their region 
(p 166). The status of Kshatriya was claimed 
by Shivaj's descendants as the exclusive 
preserve of the landed aristocracy by way of an 
equally mythical derivation from the exclusive 
Rajput clans of Rajasthan. The warnor-chief 
was too valuable an asset to be monopolized 
either by his feudal heirs or by the peasants who 
had formed his guerrilla army Tilak claimed 
Shivaji as a proto-nationalist. As the implacable 
foe of the Mughal overlord he could be 
portrayed as the champion of Hindu orthodoxy 
against those who sought to destroy 
varndsramadharma, whether they were Muslim 
or Bntish. This was the message propounded by 
Tilak, himself a Chitpavan Brahman from the 
exalted caste which produced the Peshwas 
whom Phule had denounced as usurpers! This 
version was popularized after Phule’s own task 
was finished, and other non-Brahmans were left 
to combat this new challenge Yet before his 
death he recognized that the emergence of the 
Indian National Congress mainly controlled by 
Brahmans and Kayasthas represented a poten- 
tial threat. 

Phule wanted to mobilize not only his fellow- 
cultivators, the Kunbis, to stand up as 
Kshatriyas; he also wanted to raise up the 
untouchables. He insisted that they had all been 
victims of Brahman oppression and he gave at 
any rate the ' upper’ untouchables, the Mahars, 
a place in his typology as Mang Mahars, or in 
varna terms, Ati-Shudra. He encouraged many 
Mahars to raise themselves up, especially those 
who had acquired some self-respect through 
military service. Significantly, long after Phule’s 
death the Mahars claimed Shivaji as one of their 
own and he has become the symbol of the 
militant Dalit Panthers. 

Despite his relative prosperity Phule identi- 
fied himself with the lowly and on one public 
occasion startled the British dignitaries assem- 
bled to welcome a royal guest by arnving dres- 
sed as a tattered peasant and then addressing 
the distinguished company O'Hanlon sees in 
him ‘A striking forerunner of the public style 
and the expert ability to exploit symbols that 
Mahatma Gandhi used in the political 
campaigns of the next century ' (p 273). Indeed, 
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1t may be argued that the style of mass politics 
m India today owes more to the hikes of Jotirao 
Phule than to the professional gentlemen who 
founded the Congress. 

This work is a striking example of how intel- 
lectual history—the history of 1deas—can be 
integrated with a grassroots economic and 
social study Rosalind O'Hanlon's first book is 
one of distinction 


HUGH TINKER 
, 


BARBARA DALY METCALF (ed.): Moral 
conduct and authority: the place of 
adab in South Asian Islam. xv, 
389 pp. Berkeley, etc.: University of 
California Press, 1984. £29.20. 


No reasonable reader, certainly no reviewer, 
will expect to find any very high degree of 
homogeneity in a collection of essays which 
started life as papers presented to a conference, 
in this case one held at Berkeley in June 1979, 
however brave the job done by the editor in 
pointing to themes that can—often only rather 
dimly—be discerned as running through the 
majonty of the contributions What one does 
look for 1s the selection of a central idea of 
sufficient importance to have stimulated the 
production of enough interesting papers that 
will illuminate it in their individual ways, 
however incomplete the total lighting they may 
provide when brought together. By these 
criteria, the collection under review more than 
meets justifiable expectations No one con- 
cerned with South Asian Islam at first hand will 
be unaware of how pejorative the term be-adabt 
1$, or—by contrast—be in any doubt as to the 
central importance of the concept of adab to the 
Muslim civilization of the subcontinent And 
the standard of most of the contributions 
should serve not merely to draw attention to the 
enviable current vigour of Muslim South Asian 
studies in the United States but, more import- 
antly, to set both general Islamicists and 
scholars of South Asia as a whole thinking 
about the lessons to be drawn from the study of 
the distinctive characteristics of that civiliza- 
tion 

As usual in such books, the former audience 
1s the more explicitly catered for, not least in the 
transcription selected, whose severely Arabiciz- 
ing character makes Urdu look even less South 
Asian than its keenest protagonists could hope 
for (eg ‘ Tauba an-nasüh', ' ‘ard karna’, * ko't 
khàss nahin’) This bias is naturally especially 
evident in the first part of the book, dealing with 
‘classical adab’, although the opening essay by 
Peter Brown deserves to be read not simply for 
its illuminating contrast between the typical 
product of the secular paideia of late antiquity 
and the new homo islamicus to be produced by 
the ideal of the imitatio Prophetae, but for its 
concluding emphasis on the need to concentrate 
upon the detailed study of the ever-renewed 
interpretations of how this ideal could best be 
realized in current local circumstances 

Those whose interest lies 1n South Asta as 
such will, conversely, find some of the papers of 
immediate interest, none more so than Brian 
Silver's essay on the adab of musicians, which 
explains from the inside how it ıs that the 
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extraordinary blend of classical Hindustant 
music beetween Muslim performers and the 
most Hind: of lyrics 1s realized in a tradition 
whose conditions for performance have been so 
radically altered by twentieth century political, 
economic, and technological changes Few 
other papers make much attempt to bridge the 
communal divide, though Khalid Masud’s 
study of adab al-mufti through the centuries 
ends by briefly touching on the surely suggestive 
analogy between the special place of adab in 
South Asian Islam and dharma J. F. Richards's 
long study of norms of comportment among 
officers of the Mughal empire might certainly be 
expected to suggest more cross-cultural paral- 
lels, but then he takes much of his material from 
Bhimsen, and Kayasths are a famous special 
case The other paper in the collection firmly 
based on pre-nineteenth century evidence, a 
superb study by Simon Digby of Yüsuf Gada’s 
fourteenth century Tuhfa-1 Nasath, shows not 
only how traditional scholarship and the most 
formidable bibliographical expertise can make a 
silk purse out of the most unpromising material, 
but how much of the pre-modern adab literature 
can only be interpreted sensibly by reference to 
Islamic norms rather than South Asian circum- 
stances 

The general emphasis today m the study of 
South Asian Islam upon the post-Mughal 
period is naturally reflected in the greater num- 
ber of papers which relate to the radical shift in 
its character under British rule Francis Robin- 
son, the other British resident among the con- 
tributors, is predictably most interesting on the 
adab of the Farangi Mahall ‘ulamé—the anec- 
dote of Maulana ‘Abd al-Bàri on the adab of 
who should sit in the back seat of a motor car 
(p. 179) is particularly worth treasuring—and 
the editor herself contributes a solid piece on 
lessons to be learnt from the Brhishtt Zevar. 
C M Nam, admittedly working from sources 
that are much more fun to start with, has a 
splendid piece on the Urdu producis of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W. P's prize 
for ‘ useful works in the vernacular’ that bril- 
liantly pinpoints the appeal of Nazir Ahmad to 
both prize-givers and contemporary readers. 

Insofar as the collection has a regional 
emphasis beyond the natural one on U.P., it is 
on the Panjab. Besides Katherine Ewing's brief 
final paper on malangs, which just about fits 
into the theme of the volume, both Richard 
Eaton and David Gilmartin extend their 
previously published studies of local Süfr 
shrines, especially the premier dargah of Pak- 
pattan, in ways which cast as much light on the 
important issue of just how the western Panjab 
was largely converted to Islam both :n the 
medieval and post-medieval periods as they are 
tactful in not drawing too much attention to the 
possible emergence of a distinctively Panjabi 
Muslim adab which the prejudiced might think 
a contradiction in terms Richard Kurin also 
contributes an interesting essay on popular con- 
ceptions of Islam in Pakistan, based upon 
evidence gathered from both Karachi and 
Panjab villages, although the neatness of his 
contrast between ‘ hot and hard hfe’ and ' cool 
and soft paradise’ ts perhaps not quite as neat 
as he would make out. It is quite true that ra 1s 
always feminine in Urdu (p. 198n.), but the 
assignment of gender is less certain in Panjabi, 
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as shown by the verse attributed to the founder 
of Pakpattan himself, gahila ruhu na janai 
(SIF 26) I am not sure if this small slip can-be 
used to tell us more about the distinctive charac- 
teristics of Panjabi, as opposed to pan-Soath 
Asian, Islam than it serves to support Digky’s 
magisterial point (p 95) ‘that in almost every 
aspect of older Indo-Muslim history it 1s unwise 
to accept the descriptions or received opiniens 
of earlier scholars as a safe basis for the erectzon 
of more ambitious theoretical structures `. 

This 1s, of course, a warning which we all 
disregard at our peril. But let us be grateful taat 
on this occasion the imtiative and the money 
has been found to produce a most handsome 
volume whose contributions collectively 
represent a very solid set of bricks for those who 
wish to go on building towards the understaad- 
ing of what the diaspora has now made one of 
the world's major cultural traditions 


C. SHACKL= 


S. AMBIRAJAN: Political economy and 
monetary management: India 1765- 
1914. viu, 203 pp. + erra. 
Madras, etc.: Affiliated East-West 
Press Pvt. Ltd., 1984. Rs. 75. 


ADITEE NAG CHOWDHURY-ZILLY: The 
vagrant peasant: agrarian distress 
and desertion in Bengal, 1700 to 
1830. (Beitrage zur Südasienfor- 
schung [Heidelberg], Bd. 71.) zv, 
196 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steirer 
Verlag, 1982. DM 36. 


DHARMA KUMAR and MEGHNAD DESAI 
(ed.): The Cambridge economic 
history of India. Vol. 2: c. 1757- 
c. 1970. xviii, 1073 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1983. £60. 


ASOK SEN, PARTHA CHATTERJEE aad 
SAUGATA MUKHERIJI: Perspectives in 
Social sciences, 2. Three studies on 
the agrarian structure in Bengal 
1850-1947. ix, 319 pp. Calcuta, 
etc.: Oxford University Press for the 
Centre for Studies in Socal 
Sciences, Calcutta, 1982 [pvb. 
1983]. £9.50. 


The books under review give both an enccur- 
aging and a disturbing view of the current state 
of South Asian economic history. They are 
encouraging in that they represent a growing 
body of valuable new interpretations. Each aas 
something of interest to say. They are disturb- 
ing in that they are divided ideologically Vm. 2 
of The Cambridge economic history in particular 
has aroused intemperate criticism for being doc- 
trinally unsound. There are now newly optirais- 
tic interpretations of the performance of the 
Indian economy under British rule. Effeczive 
replies to that optimism assert that the benedits 
discerned were not widely shared and that a lack 
of structural change left the subcontinent ill- 
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equipped to provide for growth, international 
competitiveness and public well-being The 
Economic history seems, to this reader, to take a 
judicious path, on the whole, through these 
controversies Why then has it been attacked? 
Irfan Habib says it 1s for ‘ Studying a colonial 
economy—without perceiving colonialism ’ (the 
title of his article n Modern Asian Studies, 19, 3, 
1985). He makes some legitimate points. It 1s 
not legitimate, however, to contend that a 
modern economic history of India must con- 
centrate on indicting imperialism, nor to assume 
that India 1s ‘the classic case of the colonial 
remoulding of a pre-modern economy’. Doc- 
trines of this kind are implicit in. The vagrant 
peasant and Perspectives in social sciences, and 
limit them. By these criteria Ambirajan’s book 
would not have been written, or at least 
published | Habib's demand is really for a 
straightjacket of orthodoxy, when what is 
needed is fresh thinking. As new work appears, 
1ndeed, it seems increasingly that the Economic 
history could have gone further both in 
establishing continuities from pre-British times 
and in finding new explanations for the state's 
role 1n economic change, that is, it might have 
been more radical in questioning all kinds of 


rhetoric and categorizations, rather than more ` 


loyal to a particular brand. 

At root then, the attack 1s not on the method 
but on the message. Yet, if the Economic history 
proves anything, it 1s that there are no truths 
about India which are simple and significant, 
but also that much can be understood by objec- 
tive and cautious assessment It 1s thus the chief 
virtue and not a failing that the work largely sets 
its face against certain interpretations which in 
other quarters have become icons They were 
inherited. from earlier times and from ideolo- 
gies, they have been expounded only briefly in 
influential articles, or they have been debated at 
length in works of theory; but apparently they 
are not now to be subject to any thorough-going 
empirical criticism The catch words are 
‘drain’, ‘feudalism’, ‘de-:ndustrialization’, 
* de-urbanization ’, ‘ de-peasantization’, and so 
on. By contrast, general chapters ın the 
Economic history, such as those by Morris 
D. Morris on industry, by A. Heston on 
national income, and J. Krishnamurty on 
occupational distribution, invite the reader to 
ask what is meant by de-industrialization if the 
manufacturing sector grows each year What is 
‘ pauperization' when infant mortality and life 
expectancy improve? Where is ‘ proletarianiza- 
tion' with apparent continuities in. the labour 
force? Arguments over these interpretations will 
run and run; but the real debate should be about 
challenging and redefining the labels Morris 
causes offence because he diverts attention away 
from sweeping generalizations about colonialist 
crimes (based on counter-factual claims about 
the differences between India’s performance and 
that of England or Japan), and towards the 
impact on each industry of economic forces— 
demand, productivity, the return on capital, 
technological and ecological problems, and so 
on He ts right to do so, even if he may not 
always be nght. His view of early nineteenth- 
century weaving, for example, may be over- 
sanguine, as Habib suggests; it 1s not wrong 
simply because British officials would have 
enjoyed reading it Habib’s fault is the one 
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which used to be attributed to scientists believ- 
ing that there is a single, knowable truth, to be 
reached by discarding errors. On the contrary, 
there 1s a multiplicity of perceptions, each of 
which may progressively refine and expand our 
understanding. 

Nor ıs it the case that the Economic history 
neglects to reveal shortcomings in British rule. 
A failure to build sufficient railway locomotives 
to prime a heavy industrial sector 1s discussed 
by both Morris and John M. Hurd. A failure to 
invest ın primary education is described in 
Dharma Kumar's chapter on the fiscal system 
and implied ın Morris's emphasis on the lack of 
investment in human skills The ngidity of 
public policy ıs attributed by Kumar to the 
inelasticity of government revenues, and the 
leak of capital abroad partly to low taxation. 
The anomalies of industrial investment are 
detailed by Morris and are related to what 
Michele McAlpin tells of the net improvement 
in the agricultural terms of trade. One could go 
on. What one cannot find 1s a blanket 1ndict- 
ment of the British. Nor 1s there an assumption 
that an indigenous government would necess- 
arily have always been wiser or more effective 
The errors of the British are a complex issue, 
about which one needs to be precise; they did 
not all occur because the government was 
foreign; nor is this issue the only one. 

Ambirajan’s contention 1s that they were also 
not the result of a conspiracy of British officials 
In unravelling the mysteries of currency and 
exchange rates, with a lucidity for which all 
readers will be grateful, he argues that official 
policies were derived from economic ideas To 
this reader those policies seem not to apply 
closely-argued theories but to deploy them to 
support decisions made under the influence of 
loosely conceived prejudice (not a situation 
peculiar to colonial regimes) Ámbirajan's con- 
tribution 1s to advance the understanding of 
policy He does not seek to prove whether or 
not Britain was enriched at India's expense. 
K N. Chaudhuri takes up this larger issue in 
the Economic history. His essay on foreign trade 
effectively demolishes the classical ‘drain’ 
theory, and shows that highly favourable condi- 
tions existed for Indian exports in the later 
nineteenth century He blames the British for 
failing to harness the advantages by systematic 
plans for modernization and growth As 
Ambirajan shows, however, ideas helped create 
the opportunities; they would also have 
influenced the actions of a nationalist govern- 
ment, without, however, guaranteeing its suc- 
cess 

The Indian countryside and its informal, 
semi-monetized linkages make up the greater 
part of Indian economic activity. The historians 
have been investing heavily in this territory, so 
that the Economic history at times marks only a 
transitional stage. Ehzabeth Whitcombe, for 
example, fails to attend fully to the impact of 
canals, whereas Hurd provides a useful if not 
complete assessment of the role of the railways. 
For the rural world the Economic history pro- 
vides overviews, region by region. H. Fukasawa 
on Western India and Dharma Kumar on the 
South are the most succinct, the latter's account 
of landholding, agriculture and trading is 
admirably free of rhetoric, and, on the revenue 
system, 1s remarkably almost Munro-free as 
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well Eric Stokes on Northern and Central India 
1s the most interesting and intellectually 
vigorous, underlining (if it were necessary) how 
much the subject has lost by his death. The 
accounts on Eastern India are useful if 
sometimes long-winded. They also, on the 
regional economy, underline the division of 
subjects (here between S Bhattacharya and 
B Chaudhuri) which restricts overall assess- 
ment of theories and assumptions; these are 
legion for this area. 

Undue deference to theory, generally avoided 
in the Economic history, 1s 1n evidence in The 
vagrant peasant and Perspectives, though again, 
each has much to offer The authors have at 
times been less rigorous about sources and less 
curious about trends than they should have 
been, shown a poor sense of historical ‘ dis- 
tance’ and particularity, and even had insuffi- 
cient urgency about historical proof. Thus Asok 
Sen puts a finger on the key failure of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885—the attempt to create a 
' yeomanry ' rather than to benefit the ‘ actual 
cultivators'—but then in spite of a section 
called * Law and reality ', he loses sight of the 
need to demonstrate precisely how this had an 
impact on rural society. He accepts statistics at 
face value, without questioning the manner of 
their collection or the extent to which changes 
may be in the record more than in reality He is 
happy to treat as authoritative the well-known 
Zemindary settlement, without considering its 
provenance as an amateurish polemic published 
i support of the pro-raiyat party in 1879. He 
1nadvertently misrepresents W. W. Hunter, mis- 
quoting a passage from his ‘ Dissertation on 
landed property’ of 1894 and claiming that ıt 
clarifies the effects of sub-tenures on rent the 
passage referred to a temporary situation alleg- 
edly remedied by ‘new and shrewder' land- 
holders, and its merits as an assessment are 
debatable. Such failings in a generally worth- 
while study suggest that the author has not felt 


the need to ask how (indeed 1f) British rule ' 


affected the villages, whether a process of 
polarization occurred in society, and so on. 
Partha Chatterjee too provides a very import- 
ant account of rural Bengal in the 1920s and 
1930s, but his detailed case rests on a soft 
underbelly: broadly-conceived generalizations 
about British policy and the usual assertions of 
* de-industrialization ' and ‘ de-peasantization ’. 
Even Chatterjee is not above statistical short- 
cuts, as in a rather bad table comparing rents, 
from settlement reports, at very different times, 
and thus drawing conclusions about different 
legal categories of holding, which would carry 
conviction only if one believed in the validity of 
the categories for social and economic analysis 
and in the reality of the so-called pargana rate. 
Moreover Chatterjee—and Sen too—do not 
consider real rents; not even a simple price series 
1s brought to bear. Mukherji, it 1s true, 1s keenly 
aware of the problems of sources and, while 
telling at some length what he ts not going to do 
in his paper, succeeds in undermining the de- 
peasantization thesis, he hurries back into the 
fold by discovering a decline in the proportion 
of owner-cultivators, the marginalization of 
more and more families, the impact of the 
colonial economy, and so on. Yet he too, in 
writing of the fortunes of jute farmers in the 
1930s, fails to face up to some of the difficult 
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questions. Was India one of the ‘worst suf- 
ferers ' in the inter-war depression, and how far 
did ‘terms of trade’ turn ' heavily against pri- 
mary-producing countries" Was the jute 
manufacturers’ monopoly effective in limiting 
demand and prices for raw jute? (Morris gives a 
different picture in the Economic history ) Why 
exactly were agriculturists trapped into jute and 
why did this force them to become labourers? 
The Perspectives volume is probably quite often 
right; but it is not always convincing 

Aditee Chowdhury-Zilly too adds less to con- 
ventional wisdom than she might have, given 
the importance of her subject and the local 
information she presents Focusing on the 
Burdwan Division of Bengal, on the famine of 
1769 and other disasters, on the decline of 
manufactures and on peasant rebellions, she 
manages chiefly to endorse the idea that oppres- 
sion and impoverishment were mainly caused 
by the East India Company. It is unfortunate 
that this verdict 1s in contrast with a supposed 
golden age for revenue and the peasantry in the 
times of Murshid Quli and Alivardi Khan, and 
that it runs counter to the main thrust of Zilly's 
account of peasant migration under Company 
rule, which is that it took several forms She 
draws attention, rightly, to the new rigidity in 
revenue payment insisted upon in 1793, but 
then forgets the district and local distinctions 
she illustrates in the impact of the settlement. It 
1s unfortunate too that she seems to confuse 
Hunter's ‘Dissertation’, already referred to, 
with his Annals of rural Bengal, and thus to miss 
his central points, that pre-existing forms of 
landholding varied and that the cultivating right 
was already modified by economic forces before 
1793 Similarly, the work raises the importance 
of population without exploring its implica- 
tions, treats the complex issue of rent-rates on 
the basis of one report from the 18305, refers to 
* haftam and ' panjam’ and zamindari powers 
without questioning their practical impact, and 
asserts a decline 1n some commodities without 
measuring the impact of Company trade as a 
whole 

Four general conclusions are suggested by 
these studies. First, the sources need to be 
treated sceptically The Cambridge economic 
history is mostly careful to set out what can and 
what cannot be legitimately concluded. If this 
results in uncertainty, even the confusion which 
Heston’s essay illustrates, then so be ıt The 
alternative approach receives its epitaph from 
Morris. ‘ More heroic assumptions ... than the 
very frail data can bear ' Secondly, categoriza- 
tions need to be constantly rethought The 
Perspectives essays are weakest when they 
merely adopt British legal cateogories or 
European typologies such as class They are 
more interesting when they distinguish, as Sen 
does, between peasants according to status and 
solvency Chatterjee too attempts a categoriza- 
tion related to size of landholding. On a larger 
scale, it is a weakness in the Economic history— 
though an understandable one—that its periods 
and regions are defined by British rule, and its 
emphases (for example, trade and industry ver- 
sus subsistence and agriculture) are determined 
in part by a Eurocentric historiography. 
Thirdly, ‘differential impact’, as defined by 
Stokes several years ago, still needs to be the 
motto of South Asian studies. What makes 
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Chatterjee’s essay impressive is his msistence on 
the differences between places, as in the frag- 
mentation of rent-receiving interests or in social 
differentiation in eastern and western Bengal 
Similar care about different times would have 
clarified the extent to which the 1920s were a 
watershed, for example in the extension of 
share-cropping, this would replace the restrict- 
ing acceptance of general constructs, such as 
mode-of-production theory. The differences are 
also the key—though one she fails to grasp 
fully—in Zill's work Her evidence qualifies 
orthodoxies which she refuses to abandon In 
the light of current academic fashion, it 1s 
articularly regrettable that she did not chal- 
enge class-based interpretations, once she had 
demonstrated that the Santal and Chuar rebel- 
lions were not new-fangled ‘subaltern’ upris- 
ings but old-fashioned resistance, led by a raja's 
disbanded soldiery or dispossessed zamindars 
Finally, attention to terminology and distinc- 
tions need not preclude generalization. For 
example, this reviewer contends that there 1s a 
similarity between the social structures and 
economic changes brilliantly described by 
Stokes in the Economic history and those 
implied in other essays on rural India, a 
similarity which 1s obscured by differences in 
categories and nomenclature, and by the 
tyranny of theory. It 1s attributable largely to a 
more or less common experience, the expansion 
of communications and trade. Involvement in 
markets, though not new or evenly experienced, 
generally became a more potent resource in 
rural life, and direct control of cultivation and 
surplus (that 1s, rather than formal rents) was 
more considerably a fount of power and wealth. 
The result was a widening of social difference. 
Thus, what Perspectives describes meets what 
Stokes explained, even 1f it can be shown that 
there was after all no ‘ de-peasantization ', that 
1$, no greater proportion of landless and semi- 
landless labourers in 1940 than 1n 1870. 


PETER ROBB 


EDWARD INGRAM: In defence of British 
India: Great Britain in the Middle 
East, 1774-1842. xviii, 236 pp. 
London: Frank Cass, 1984. 


Professor Ingram's latest book is a collection 
of essays nearly all of which have appeared 
before and which are only slightly modified for 
this edition. Their theme 1s that set out in the 
title: they are concerned with the Middle East 
and the defence of India from the Treaty of 
Kuguk Kaynarca to the end of the first Afghan 
war, although there are glances at events 
beyond this last date; and they relate to Egypt, 
Iran, Afghanistan, to the general strategic prob- 
lems of the Napoleonic wars and to the nature 
of the Great Game As they will be familiar to 
many readers, however, it will be more interest- 
ing in this review to concentrate on Ingram's 
general views rather than to examine the 
individual essays in detail 

Three main considerations are commonly 
adduced to explain British policy in the Middle 
East: trade, empire and the balance of power in 
Europe. Rightly, Ingram does not regard trade 
as an important consideration during the period 
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under examination and the choice hes between 
empire and the balance of power At one point 
Ingram asserts that it 1s unnecessary to choose 
between these two and that they are comp- 
lementary but through most of the book he 
treats them as being in rivalry and argues that 
empire predominated 1n British policy-making 
The key episode, he contends, was the British 
expedition to Egypt in 1801, which marked the 
recognition by the Cabinet of the need for the 
defence of India to take precedence over the 
European struggle against France. From this 
moment onwards, although the balance of 
power was by no means a negligible factor, the 
defence of India and of the routes to India 
became the major determinants of British policy 
1n the Middle East But how was India to be 
defended? British sea power was ineffective and 
the British and Indian armies inadequate The 
answer was to find someone else to defend India 
and the search for such an ally in the Middle 
East was, according to Ingram, the Great 
Game. However, all Britain's Middle Eastern 
allies proved to be broken reeds and therefore 
Britain failed to win the Great Game 

The failure to win the Game left Britain with 
a number of choices: to ignore the Russian 
threat to India, to fight Russia somewhere other 
than in the Middle East, or to seek agreement 
with Russia Ingram believes the first choice was 
impossible because of the danger of internal 
unrest within India and he does not think much 
of the second and third choices. He professes to 
be mystified by Wolseley's reference to attack- 
ing Russia all over the world, although it is 
plain that Wolseley meant the Black Sea, the 
Baltic and the Far East. One wishes that Ingram 
had not been so dismissive of this option 
because it provided a test of Britain's sense of 
priorities and her unwillingness to adopt it 
suggests that the defence of India may have 
been less important to many British statesmen 
than Ingram’s arguments would lead us to sup- 
pose Nor does Ingram give much attention to 
the question of agreement with Russia although 
this was the favoured policy of the Indian 
Government from 1840 onwards. An investiga- 
tion of why the London Government did not 
pursue this policy with conviction before 1907 
would be revealing; the answer may be that the 
Foreign Office was unwilling to suffer the loss of 
freedom of manoeuvre m Europe which would 
be the quid pro quo for Asian security 

It 1s umnecessary to repeat here comments 
made elsewhere about Ingram's interpretation 
of the significance of the Egyptian expedition of 
1801, it will be enough to remark that the views 
of Dundas were not those of the British 
Cabinet. Ingram's emphasis upon the pre- 
eminence of the imperial interest leads him into 
some improbable observations, however, 
including a suggestion that the First World War 
was about the British effort to resist German 
expansion in the Middle East and that the 
Dardanelles expedition of 1807 was intended to 
bar Napoleon's way to India. (Subsequently, 
Ingram apparently withdraws this latter state- 
ment and suggests only that the success of 
Duckham's expedition would have had this 
effect. The difference 1s very great.) 

As 1n previous books, in his anxiety to make 
his point emphatically and attractively Ingram 
goes too far, omits the qualifications which are 
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required and lays himself open to charges of 
exaggeration and carelessness. These are, 
however, faults for which this reviewer would 
readily forgive a writer who brings to his subject 
so wide and so detailed a range of knowledge 
and so vigorous and entertaining a pen. 


M. E. YAPP 


Bonnie C. Wave: Khyal: creativity 
within North India’s classical music 
tradition. (Cambridge Studies in 
Ethnomusicology.) xxi, 314 pp. 
Cambridge, | etc: Cambridge 
University Press, [1985]. £37.50. 
Cassette £6.95 + VAT. 


The KAyál (more properly spelt 'Khayàl") 
vocal form, 1s, as Professor Wade remarks, ‘ the 
predominant concert vocal genre’ of 
Hindustani rdga-music Having developed in 
the Muslim and Hindu courts of the Mughal 
and British periods, and then the concert-halls 
and media of the urban upper classes of the Raj 
and independence, into its present largely 
abstract, large-scale form, 1t ıs of great cultural 
and social, as well as musical, interest. A 
scholarly work, then, giving broad treatment 
and serving as introduction and critical frame- 
work for research, would be very welcome 
Regrettably, though appearing under respect- 
able academic aegis (as first in the new * Cam- 
bridge Studies in Ethnomusicology’), this 1s a 
most uncritical, confused and discursive book 
The author indeed warns us of this (p. 4), 
stating that, as the sources are diverse and 
sometimes contradictory, 1t is more important, 
* Rather than act as a critic or corrector ... to 
present whatever information is available, 
including all contradictory versions’ (my 
italics). Collection implying selection, we find 
here heavy rehance on such poor sources as 
programme notes and the English-language 
press, but not the often better Indian-language 
presses; on the essentially oral, often restrospec- 
tive, histories of the gharanà (familial, teaching 
and stylistic schools) and their associates 
(mostly known to scholars), but not recent 
research such as H. S. Powers's in New Grove, 
vi, or R. Stewart, The tabla in perspective, 
(Ph.D. thesis, UCLA, 1974); and virtually no 
use of contemporary historical sources, while 
the author's interviews with modern singers are 
used, not to throw light on their styles. but as 
quasi-historical authorities on those of others. 

This lack of historical and musicological 
rigour runs throughout the book, negating the 
usefulness of its overall lay-out, in which two 
introductory chapters on the context and nature 
of the form are followed by six chapters on 
prominent schools, one on selected individual 
singers, and one of conclusions. The first, 
‘Historical and social contexts’, builds its 
account mainly round the three pillars of tradi- 
tional khyäl history, but no evidence is offered 
to support the assertion (p. 1) that ' it does seem 
that the name khyal was given to a particular 
song-form' in Amir Khusrav’s time (c. 1254— 
1324); nor for Husain Sharqi of Jaunpur 
(r 1457-94); nor for the sixteenth century, fol- 
lowing the negative evidence of the A’in-1 
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Akbari, ignored here. And while the singers 
Sadarang and Adarang may have been at 
Muhammad Shah’s court (r. 1719-48), their 
presence is not documented. It 1s only with 
Fagirullah's account (c. 1665) of the singers, the 
Sufi Shaikh Baha'uddin, and two Hindu rajas, 
* [dsingh Bor, and Ram Shah of Kharagpur (as 
given in Abdul Halim's direct study of the MSS, 
listed 1n the bibliography, and not ' Idesingh, 
grandson of Ram Singh’, as given here), that we 
have evidence of khyal as a court form. This 
date would tally with the reference in the 
Caurasi vaisnavana ki vártá to courtesans 
(vesyà) `" dancing and singing khyal and {appa’ 
in the Agra bazaar, quoted by Jaideva Singh 
(1961, similarly listed but not used). This &kAyal 
may yet have related to earlier forms, the A’in 
quoting a Jaunpur form cutkald, later known to 
Willard as ‘a species of Kheal" (1834). 

The period from the eighteenth century to the 
present, the most important for khyäl develop- 
ment, 1s dealt with in a potted history of the 
manoeuvrings of various power groups that led 
to the establishment of British. power and 
independence, with little to say on music. It is 
entitled ‘Patronage’ (‘another focus of this 
study’), but the topic is perfunctorily treated, 
and one salient result of political history, the 
encouragement by the Maratha kings of 
Gwalior of fellow-Maharashtrian singers in 
absorbing the original Muslim khyäl traditions 
of the court, is quite missed, the author regard- 
ing the Scindias as Rajputs. Later treatment of 
the topic 1s equally haphazard: for Agra, we 
soon come to ‘the incomparable Tay Mahal’ 
(para 1), but (para. 3) ‘ there 1s no historical tie 
between the great Mughal courts’ and the Agra 
gharana, but again (para. 5), ‘the family has 
been associated with Agra since the sixteenth 
century’ the Sujan Khan of their oral history 
being the Subhan Khan, or else Srigyan Khan, 
among Akbar's musicians. For Rampur, Naw- 
wab Kalb-i ‘Ali was ‘followed by his son 
(1887)' at p 132, but ‘ruled for about twenty 
years (1860-80?)' at p. 134 (he acceded in 
1865) Basic historical data ought at least to be 
secure. 

Linguistic skills too, doubly important in the 
study of vocal music, are here also far from 
adequate. An introductory ‘Note on ortho- 
graphy” states that the basic system of 
transliteration is ‘ that used by the international 
Sanskritists’, but continues puzzlingly that the 
*retroflex consonants’ are rendered ‘d’ and 
‘dh’; by this, ıt seems, the New Indo-Aryan 
retroflex flaps (which this reviewer finds very 
usefully rendered as € and rh by J. D Anderson, 
Manual of the Bengal language (Cambridge, 
1920) avoiding confusion with other 
established symbols) are meant, but these are 
haphazardly given through the book as r, d, or 
d, etc. even for some identical pairs: ada(-cautdl, 
p.13), but ad: (lay, p 104) (for ara, arr 
*crooked") The musical terms àkár, andgat, 
barhat, kan and sádrá are misspelt in the index, 
as are others in the text which the index does not 
include. The translations of the song-texts are 
largely attributed to Indian or Western inform- 
ants, but responsibility for the many errors, 
omissions or misrenderings of the Hindi should 
rest with the author. Text 16 (unattributed), 
with its two simple sthdi-antard lines, Mhara 
dere Go ji mahdrdja/bajke binke bajdo jt raja/{ 
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* Come to my house, Lord great king/Play (this) 
sounding vind, Lord King '// 1s misdivided, after 
binke, two pleonasms, ‘I have been praying for 
your coming’ and ‘Don’t talk about past 
things ' (informant's promptings?) interpolated, 
and a variation of the cadence, mahdrdja dere 
do, at example 3-la given meaninglessly as (Ha 
ya ja, didiya) That of Selection Al, Jhukia 
badariyà savana ki ‘The clouds of Savana hang 
low’, 1s given Jhuka (Jhuki) ad badariyà savana 
ki ‘The clouds of the month of Savan ..’, 
rather desperately, and at ex. 3-12 the savana kr 
of the st/idi ıs mistranscribed as sávana mem of 
the antara, though the text at p 17 knows 
better In Text 1, the common word b:han "um 
the morning’, cardinal to the ethos of rdga tori, 
under discussion, 1s rendered ‘in a desolate 
place’, and the composer’s signatory phrase, 
Sadarang uc kaiyà ‘Sadarang has averred’, 
given as ‘ Sadarang, the naughty boy’ 

Many other errors could be quoted, making 
Wade’s statement (p. 13) that ‘there does not 
seem to be much effort exerted towards the text. 
The result can be incorrect grammar, the mixing 
of dialects or words that do not seem to mean 
anything’, ring very hollow. Wade’s casual 
approach to text leads her to miss two striking 
cases of word-painting among the examples, the 
increasingly great melodic leaps on the word 
maha-* great’ ın mhárà dere ão ji mahárája, and 
Bhimsen Joshi’s melodic spiralling away and 
away, piano, on the last element of sovata sovata 
ri ' sleeping deeply, ah’ (ex. 7-2), followed by a 
short, startled tàn on ankha khuli ‘my eyes 
opened’ Neither of these cases is arbitrary 
they are imaginative developments of musical 
features; of Dest tori's structural leap (V- VIII- 
V); and of formal statement and restatement of 
the upper tonic. 

While the composition with its text-segments 
remains central to the form, there is still a large- 
scale abstract form, a good exposition of which 
would somewhat excuse other deficiencies. The 
analysis of gharánà styles ts said (p 4) to be ‘ the 
core of this study ’, but the treatment of overall 
structural and formal elements in ch. n, * Defini- 
tion of the genre’, does not inspire confidence 
The section on rdga does not treat modal struc- 
ture at all, devoting three-quarters of tts space 
to an alleged correspondence of rdga and text 
ethos. Conversely, superficial discussion of one 
raga, BageSri, ıs given under ‘ Composition’. 
This section initiates promising discussion of 
inconsistency between theory and practice on 
matters of sthdi and antard, but soon loses its 
coherence, for if in this rága the upper- 
tetrachord pitches are ın the lower register 
* because this is the stha: section’ (ex 2-la, an 
ill-chosen first example, highly untypical of 
modern BageSri ım its treatment of the fifth), in 
the subsequent ones, and many another well- 
known composition, they are not 

The section on (ëlo 1s a bare listing of seven 
prominent metres, including seven-beat rüpak, 
stated to have six Of‘ Types of improvisation ` 
the taped examples of three (out of six), boltàn, 
nom tom and sargam, are not such (the word- 
text of the ' sargam’ De solfa) one, paradesa 
gayo, might trap the unwary) and tàn, melodic 
passage-work, often virtuosic, the hallmark of 
khyal, 1s not given its proper status, the author 
giving no proper outline of its myriad types and 
names but substituting unsatisfactory terms 
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(‘ roller-coaster’, ' plateau") of her own. The 
section on ' Structuring a khyd/ performance’ 1s 
badly structured, the ‘ab/@ all but ignored in 
‘Ensembles’. The ‘analysts’ of gharana styles 
consists to a high extent of an attempt to find 
features in the examples (often trritatingly 
arranged) that correspond to uncritically 
gathered ‘perceptions’ of these, much of it 
otherwise depending on Vamanrao Desh- 
pande’s very valuable work of khyāl criticism 
(Indian musical traditions, Bombay, 1973). 
What, for example, could one make of thus 
‘analysis’ of Mallikaryun Mallik’s style 
(p 172): ' The description “close to dhrupad” 
does not seem pertinent here. While he does 
develop the sthài “ for a long time ", the impro- 
visation 1s neither alap-like nor tuneful, vistár 
De, * melody ") seems the best word for wi 
This comes full circle in incoherence, vistár 
being, not ‘ melody’, but the type of alàp espe- 
cially associated with dhrupad A very poor 
start, then, to a new British series, but interest- 
ing future works, including one on qgavváli, 
are promised. 


À A. DICK 


G. JAN MEULENBELD (ed.): Proceed- 
ings of the international workshop on 
priorities in the study of Indian medi- 
cine held at the State University of 
Groningen, 23-27 October 1983.. 
(Publikaties van het Instituut voor 
Indische Talen en Culturen, No. 4.) 
381 pp. Groningen: Rijksuniver- 
siteit te Groningen, 1984. 


This book of proceedings contains the texts 
of 17 papers which were circulated for discus- 
sion at the Groningen workshop, plus an open- 
mg address, introduction, conclusion, and three 
additional papers which were circulated, but not 
discussed in the main sessions of the workshop. 
The theme of the meeting, ‘priorities in. the 
study of Indian medicine’, elicited papers on a 
wide range of topics, having in common a 
forward-looking and sometimes hortatory tone. 
The convener of the workshop, G. Jan 
Meulenbeld, has contributed three pieces. In the 
first, a general introduction, he addresses 
several central issues, such as whether the main 
aim of those at the workshop should be the 
advancement of pure science or the improve- 
ment of health care in South Asia He describes 
the most important tasks facing philologists 
studying ayurveda as. (1) a census of manu- 
scripts, (2) critical editions of texts, 
(3) annotated translations, (4) indexes, (5) tech- 
nical dictionaries, (6) surveys of the literature, 
and (7) bibliographies He goes on to to discuss 
the equivalent desiderata pertaining to pharma- 
cologists, medical sociologists and anthropo- 
logists, stressing the importance of rescuing and 
preserving the textual and practical traditions 
now held only by a small number of old vaidyas. 
In his main contribution, ‘The surveying of 
Sansknt medical literature’, Meulenbeld has 
given an account of the chief works about this 
literature in English, Sansknt and Hindi, fol- 
lowed by several important remarks arising out 
of his own writing of a volume in this subject (to 
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be published in Gonda’s History of Indian 
Literature series). He takes nosology as an 
example of the issues, tracing tts historical 
development. The important conclusion he 
draws 1s that, contrary to the popular view that 
the growth of Sanskrit medical literature took 
place through the increasing elaboration of a 
unified theory, authors and commentators 
repeatedly appear with highly original views, 
and are prepared to take a stand against medi- 
cal orthodoxy Meulenbeld gives a lengthy 
series of examples to prove his point. Several 
other important points concerning the history 
of diagnosis, prognosis, therapy, pharmacology 
and alchemy are raised, and the volume under 
review would be worth acquiring for this essay 
alone. Meulenbeld refutes the modish 1dea that 
ayurveda always treats the ' whole man’ in the 
light of the patient’s symptoms, habits, per- 
sonality, etc. On the contrary, ayurvedic physi- 
cians since the seventh century have been, and 
are, just as likely to hand out a brand-name 
compound drug (a yoga) as the modern cosmo- 
politan practitioner. Finally, he presents several 
important appendices, including an extract 
from his forthcoming book, 17-page index of 
nosological terms occurring in post-samhita 
texts, a l4-page index of new substances added 
to the materia medica in the same period, a 
bibliography of Sanskrit editions, and an epi- 
logue on the paper as a whole. 

Another participant who contributes more 
than one paper is G. Mazars. In his first, * On 
the need for bibliographies in the study of 
Indian medicine `, he outlines the practical steps 
necessary to produce much needed biblio- 
graphical tools, including a list of journals to be 
searched and indexed He calls for the setting up 
of a centre for documentation, to be located as a 
department 1n an existing institution, with its 
own staff, which would circulate bibliographies 
and other professional and scholarly informa- 
tion. In * Les textes médicaux tamouls ', Mazars 
gives a short but valuable account of Tamil 
medical literature, commending it to the atten- 
tion of scholars Mazars's third. paper, * Une 
littérature à explorer; les rasasastra' is a useful 
brief survey of the main sources and texts on 
Indian alchemy, and suggests that the time is 
ripe for the translation of some of this literature 
into European languages, and its scrutiny, espe- 
cially in the light of Yünäni literature. 

Also on Indian alchemy are the remarks of 
A. Roşu, ‘ Notice sur les priorités en ayurveda 
et rasasastra’, giving a short survey of recent 
publications and research projects in ayurveda 
and rasa$ástra, with an announcement of his 
own project to edit, translate and comment 
upon Somadeva's Rasendracudamani. 

Staying with textual studies, R.C. R. 
Adriaensen, R. Barkhuis and J.-L. Ruijters 
contribute an English translation of the 
Susrutasamhità, Ni. 1 1-39, with Gayadasa's 
commentary, covering wind diseases This 
translation arose directly out of the courses 
taught at Groningen University by Meulenbeld. 
Adriaensen and Barkhuis preface the transla- 
tion with a short essay, ‘On the teaching of 
ayurveda’, in which they mention some of the 
formidable difficulties facing the translator of 
Sanskrit medical texts. 

Two papers deal with current lexicographical 
work on medical texts: R. E. Emmerick’s paper 
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* The indexation of Sanskrit medical texts: pro- 
gress and prospects’ shows the importance pf 
concordances of medical verses for successiu! 
editing and textual criticism. He announces 
the completion of verse indexes to tie 
Astüngahrdayasamhità, and the Astdngascn- 
graha (end of 1983), and a beginning to a verse 
index of the Bhelasamhita (by Meulenbeli). 
With the full-time assistane of R. P. Das, itis 
intended to add indexes of the Susruta aad 
Caraka samhitds by the first half of 1987. He 
appeals for help from scholars willing to cca- 
tribute to the project by indexing further worxs 
such the Nàvanitaka, the Siddhasára, and the 
Yogasataka. In the next paper, ‘ On the indexing 
of Sanskrit medical texts’, Das goes into grea =r 
detail about the practicalities of the project, te 
difficulties of which are not inconsideratze. 
Examples of the final form of the index ere 
given. 

A. Raison, in her paper ‘ Un dictionnaire Je 
matiére médicale d'aprés les chapitres III à XII 
du Rájanighantu', reports on her study of this 
work, and gives suggestions for the study of 
other nighantus. She argues that an analysis of 
nighantu texts in the form of a concordance or 
glossary is more useful than a linear translaticn, 
and suggests other texts that deserve simrar 
attention. 

F. Meyer also discusses materia medica 1n his 
paper * Une des priorités dans l'étude compara- 
tive des médecines indienne et trbétaine: la 
matiére médicale tibétaine '. Meyer surveys he 
work done to date on the history of Tibetan 
medicine, contrasting its relatively nascent stete 
with that done on China and India. He stress 
the importance of field-work in i:dentifyiag 
plants, of confronting its results with the literary 
sources, and notes that the study of Tibetan 
medicine can illuminate Indian medicine, from 
which it drew so much He then describes the 
vagaries surrounding the transference aad 
translation of the Indian materia medica to 
Tibet, a region different not only in langua:se, 
but also in climate and flora. He concludes 3y 
pointing to the need for the preparation ot a 
dictionary of contemporary Tibetan matecia 
medica, comparative studies with those of 
China, Mongolia and India, and for the study 
of the historical evolution of the Tibetan 
pharmacopaeia. 

The need to compare text and practice is aso 
highlighted by H. Stork, in ‘Some methodo o- 
gical aspects of the study of early child care-in 
ayurveda’ Her experience studying child-czre 
in India over several years has provided some 
fascinating material, such as the justly famaus 
baby oil massage (presented at the workshop-as 
a film), with which to confront the ayurvedic 
texts on kumdrabhrtya. Apart from studying the 
major classical works on the subject, she is 
translating a chapter of the Yogaratnasamzic- 
caya by Anantakumara, a work popular in 
Kerala, which describes the care of mother and 
baby before and after the birth 

A. Comba, in her paper ‘ Some prioritiesin 
non-medical texts’, draws attention to the rich- 
ness of dharmasástra, purana, tantra and 
kámasástra texts as sources for the history of 
Indian medicine. She takes the particular exam- 
ple of the Sivagità, the eighth and ninth chapters 
of which deal with embryology and anatony, 
and compares 1t in detail with the teachings of 
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the brhattrayi She announces her future work 
on the Kamasütra and the Kasyapasamhita. 

The paper by R. P. Labadie, * Research con- 
siderations on traditional Indian medicine from 
a view point of research 1n pharmacognosy’, 
takes the case of the ayurvedic drug A$oka 
Arista, as used in Sri Lanka. It appears that in 
the marketplace, the main ingredient of this 
medicine, Saraca indica L, an import, is 
regularly replaced with the bark of a common 
Rhododendron from the hills. This ts a pity, 
since it also seems that there are scientific 
grounds for believing that the real A$oka Arista 
has genuine potential as a treatment for menor- 
rhagia, through  prostoglandin synthetase 
inhibition. Further details of this research have 
been published in the Journal of Ethnopharma- 
cology 

In 'Interpreting and evaluating texts and 
practice from the point of view of Western 
medicine’, T. E. Meindersma concerns himself 
with methodologial questions, arguing the 
importance of seeing ayurveda as a practical 
system of health care He discusses whether or 
not ayurveda can be justly called a science. 

This concern with ayurveda as a viable 
modern health-care system ıs shared by J Lap- 
ing, who argues, in his paper * Prevention in the 
ayurvedic system of medicine’, that the classical 
doctrine of svasthavrtta, if shorn of ‘clearly 
non-medical, super-rational concerns’ has 
much to offer in health education and disease 
prevention 1n India today 

B. Pfleiderer's paper ‘Korperkonzept und 
Heierwahl: Analyse emer Entscheidung an 
einem Hetlschrein in Nordindien ' ıs an anthro- 
pological account of the decision-making pro- 
cess of an Indian couple with an under- 
developed child, torn between two models of 
health care: the modern cosmopolitan and the 
traditional. 

Finally, K W. van der Veen's paper, ‘ Classi- 
fication and pluralism of medical systems’, 
takes the view of a cultural anthropologist and 
attempts to classify (1f not clarify) disease aeti- 
ologies in parallel with the division of society 
into tribal, peasant and industrial/urbanized 
categories. 

Although he did not contribute a paper to 
these proceedings, those who attended the 
workshop will not easily forget the talk by 

'J Worst who demonstrated the viability of 
SuSruta’s couching operation with real human 
eyeballs. 

The presentation of desiderata is probably 
more useful as a panacea than a real spur to 
action; after all, many of those presented in 
1801 in Asiatick Researches, vol. 6, are still 
unfulfilled. Nevertheless, these papers do give a 
good feeling for the work currently being done 
on ayurveda in Europe, and Meulenbeld's 
essays 1n particular should be required reading 
CH anyone interested in the history of science in 

ndia 

It is very sad to reflect that by the time this 
review appears, the department of Indian langu- 
ages and culture which hosted the workshop 
and published these proceedings will no longer 
exist, due to the draconian government educa- 
tion cuts in Holland. 
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J. A. F. ROODBERGEN: Mallinatha's 
Ghantapatha on the Kiratarjuniya, 
I-VI. Part 1: Translation and notes. 
xi, 578 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984. 
Guilders 185. 


Translating a Sansknt commentary into a 
Western language has to be a somewhat forbid- 
ding business, not just for the reasons attendant 
on any rendering from Sanskrit prose, but for 
some special reasons. Sanskrit commentary 
constitutes a genre in itself involving its own 
style, technical procedures and formal operative 
terminology, notable for their functional 
expressiveness as well as compression They 
abound in references to traditional grammar 
and other spheres of erudition which the reader 
is assumed to have mastered. At best a transla- 
tion of Sanskrit commentary can aspire only to 
clarify the original and make it accessible to the 
Sanskritist It cannot replace it. 

Mallinatha's Ghantapatha ‘The bell-road’, 
(c. 1500 A.D.) a commentary on Bharavi's well- 
known ornate epic poem—the Kirátürjuniya 
(6th cent. A.D.)—consists essentially of brief 
notes and references on points of grammar and 
poetics. The book under review is a detailed 
study, the core of which is an English transla- 
tion of this commentary on the first six cantos 
(out of the total of 18). Originally a Ph.D thesis 
submitted to the University of Amsterdam in 
1981, this revised version is richly annotated 
and includes ancillary appendices ın which 
figures of poetry (alamkaras, lit. ‘ ornaments ") 
featuring in the text are collated with definitions 
and descriptions from Indian theorists A list of 
"standard expressions’, re. technical formal 
clichés, used by Mallinatha, helps to enhance 
the value of the work A new translation of the 
relevant verses themselves is also provided—not 
a literary creation, but rather an aid for under- 
standing the commentary. (The poem itself was 
rendered into German by Cappeller in 1912; 
there also exist at least six partial translations 
into English emanating from India.) 

The work under review is well conceived in 
plan and method and 1s on the whole successful 
in its undertaking—‘ to elucidate points made, 
unearth what is left understood, check 
references given, and remain critical 
throughout ' (Introduction, p. 6) Yet, in places, 
the execution is less than scrupulously exact, as 
illustrated by the following 

On p. 24. kataryam kevala nitih 1s translated 
as “the only mght conduct consists in timid 
behaviour’. In fact the Sanskrit here is (as 
Roodbergen realizes) a quotation from 
Kalidasa's RaghuvamSa 17.47 intended to con- 
vey the idea that ‘mere diplomacy (i.e. unac- 
companied by $aurya or paurusa, ‘ valour’) 
amounts to cowardice’. Furthermore, Rood- 
bergen’s rendering of naya (in the stanza) and 
niti (in the commentary) here by ' right con- 
duct’ (p 24 and p 26) i15 out of keeping with his 
own translation of these two synonyms slightly 
earlier on p 22. ' Nayena (means) nityá “ by 
means of statemanship "' The term naya bears 
the latter meaning also in the Kiratdrjuniya II.3, 
12, 54, XILI7 as well as in the Kautiliyár- 
thasastra 1 2, where naya and anaya ‘bad 
policy' are said to be covered under dandaniti 
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‘polity’, cf. P. V Kane, History of Dharma- 
Sastra (2nd ed.), ch 1, p. 8. 

Through much of the book Roodbergen's 
translation tends to be awkwardly over-literal 
and on occasions insensitive to nuances of 
meaning. Thus on p 265 the translation seems 
to impute to Indian lexicographers Humpty 
Dumpty's attitude to the meaning of words. We 
read: ‘Amara says khanth striyam ükarah syat 
*letkhành .beamine’’*. Here and in similar 
quotations from  lexicographers translated 
throughout this work the word syát does not 
mean ‘let’, It simply functions as a prosodic 
gap-filler and should best be left untranslated: 
*khamh . means a mine’. On p 21 sukhena ts 
rendered by ‘ happily’ instead of * with ease’. 

On p 395, n. 253, the author explains (or 
endorses an explanation) of the term 
dharmasütra occurring in  Kumàrila on 
Jaimini’s Mimamsasütra | 3.27 by adding the 
words ' like those of Manu etc. ' in parenthesis. 
In fact the Mdanavadharmasastra or Manusnirti, 
as the Dharmasastras in general, is itself neither 
contemporaneous with the Dharmasütras nor 
written 1n sütra form, even though it may be a 
metrical recast of a much earlier non-extant 
hypothetical * Mànavadharmasütra' (as spe- 
culated by Lanman). 

On p 30 the term artha, referring to one of 
the recognized goals of hfe (purusarthas, 
trivarga), 1$ trivialized through being rendered 
by the words ‘money-making’ This is neither 
an accurate literal rendering nor a helpful 
paraphrase. The term artha denotes a much 
broader concept. Cf eg  Vatsyayana's 
Kamasutra 19: — vidyá-bhumi-hiranya-pasu- 
dhanya-bhündopaskara-mitradinam arjanam 
arjitasya vivardhanam arthah The definition of 
artha here, it will be noted, contains con- 
stitutents such as vidyd ‘learning’ (schol: = 
Gnviksiky-ddayah, 1.e philosophy, the Vedas, 
political economy and politics—as expounded 
in the Kautiltyarthasástra, * the science of the 
political good’, 1.2) and making friends (mitra) 
as well as goods and chattels and money-mak- 
ing. Evidently within the purview of artha come 
the acquisition of wealth as well as political 
control and all varieties of manipulative power 
related to ıt. Hence * worldly or material pros- 
perity', ‘politico-economic power’ would 
approximate to an adequate rendering. 

On p. 445 the author quotes a statement from 
Somadeva’s Nitivakyámrta where he renders 
tyaga by * generosity’ (by which term he also 
renders dana on p. 23). In fact tydga signifies 
‘renunciation’ Cf eg Bhagavadgita 18.4, 
where the exhortation is not to renounce the 
practice of generosity (... danam na 
tyajyam) The term tapas ‘ ascetic practices ' 1s 
misleadingly rendered by ‘penance’ (p. 177). 


On p.29 ... dradhayato ... bhaktyü . is 
rendered by * devoted himself ... through 
devotion . ' with no subtlety of discrimination 


between the two distinct concepts involved 
( honouring, worshipping’ and ‘loyal attach- 
ment, devotion’ respectively). — Similarly 
elsewhere ' contemplation’ 1s used i rendering 
indiscriminately dhyana ‘meditation’, yoga 
‘application `, and samadhi * concentration ’. 
On p. 276 the author translates Mallinatha's 
commentary on verse 5.18 as follows: ‘ Param 
purusam (means) paramátmanam “ the highest 
atman" ... Param (means) kevalam “ only” 
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The Visva(prukasa) says param | avyayam 
icchanti kevale " they hold that param (which i5) 
an avyaya " indeclinable " (1s used) in the sense 
of only "`, Evidently the pertinent meaning of 
kevala ıs not ' only ` but ' ultimate, highest, best, 
surpassing, excellent” This 1s in keeping with 
the context of the verse commented upon, as 
well as with attested meanings of both kevala 
and para. 

On p 513, n 108 the author proffers a de- 
scription of * Advaitavedànta, a monustic . 
philosophy of bemg*‘ in terms which could be 
somewhat misleading `The supposedly trans- 
temporal, unchangeable, divine core of a per- 
son's temporal existence which after death 
ether transmigrates within the cycle of 
existence, or is released from the limitations and 
the misery of temporal existence and fuses with 
the universal, impersonal divine” This presen- 
tation presupposes duality and suggests becom- 
ing, change. identification (* fuses °), rather than 
non-duahty (advaita) and identity (atman- 
=brahman). At best this description constitutes 
a view from the aspect of ignorance (avidvà). 
The use of the adjective ' divine" here is a 
superimposrtion from a different theology alto- 
Bether. For Sankara, the chief propounder of 
Advaita *non-dualism', ultimately does not 
accept the notion of God 

On p. 394 the reflexive dtmanam is mislead- 
ingly rendered by ` oneself" instead of "itself " 
On p.29 read dsakti for asakti Among the 
regrettable misprints the missing macron ıs par- 
ticularly pernicious, since such omission may 
cause reversal of the intended meaning (eg 
p 445, line 8, see also p. 30, line 20; p. 395, 
line 11; and passim). On p 9, line 8 from bot- 
tom the word fan is missing before mukham. On 
p 514, line 18 read ‘and’ for ‘end’ Not only 
has the proof reading left much to be desired, 
but the phrasing of the English is not always 
grammatical For example on p. 380 we read 
* the sophisticated lover not proceeds `; and on 
p. 7 ‘I take refuge to the lotus-feet ` 

Evidently Roodbergen does not know of the 
very useful and generally more accurate effort of 
Kshitish Chandra Chattern in — his 
Kiratarjuniyam. Canto I, edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, [English and Bengal] translation 
etc., New Edition, Calcutta 1934 [Ist ed. 
c 1922], which includes text and study of Mal- 
hnatha, text and notes on Asadhàrabhatta's 
commentary on Mallinátha's introductory ver- 
ses (reprinted from Calcutta Oriental Journal, 
1 3); extracts from and comments on other 
commentaries on KirGtdrjuniya (According to 
an advertisement in the 1934 edition, Canto II 
was soon to appear. Unlike Roodbergen's 
work, the latter claims to have used the recom- 
mended 1814 edition and original MSS That 
Roodbergen might have benefited from this 
thorough study may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing. In commenting on verse I | Mallinatha 
ue two verses on the ‘eightfold union of 
ove `: 


smaranam kirtanam kelih preksanam guhya- 
bháganam | sarkalpo 'dhyavasayas ca kriya- 
mirvritir eva ca || etan matthunam agtasgam 
pravadantı manisinah | viparitam brahma- 
caryam etad evasta-laksanam || 


Roodbergen translates this reasonably: ' think- 
ing of each other, praising, playing, looking, 
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talking secretly, planning, taking a decision and 
the execution of the act itself, this the experts 
call the eight-fold union of love Celibacy is the 
opposite That (also) has eight characteristics’ 
(p. 11) Roodbergen goes on imaginatively to 
compare the quotation with ' the gradus amoris 
known from Western medieval treatises on the 
doctrine of love’; yet on the quotation itself he 
says. ‘unidentified’ (n 58, p. 380) But Chat- 
terjt identified the first three lines as occurring in 
‘the Agn Purana (372.9-10), Daksasamhita 
(VIL.31-2), Brahmavaivarta—Purdna (Ganesa- 
khanda IV 75) etc.’ (op cit, p. 6) The vogue of 
this verse among ascetics, in the context of a 
negative definition of brahmacarya (‘ chastity’), 
may be noted in the fact that also 
Vynanabhiksu (16th cent.) quotes a version of 
the same in his Yogavarttika (2 30), giving as its 
source the Daksasamhuta 

In sum, despite its faults and occasional over- 
ltteral approach in translation, it 1s to be hoped 
that this considerable contribution to the study 
of Mallinatha’s commentatorial style and its 
employment of the technical erudition of gram- 
mar and poetics, will evoke further similar 
efforts for which it will serve in some respects as 
a useful model 


TUVIA GELBLUM 


ANAND AMALADASS, S.J.: Philosophi- 


cal implications of ` Dhvani: 
experience of symbol language in 
Indian aesthetics. (De Nobili 


Research Library, Vol. XI.) 240 pp. 
Wien. Indologisches Institut der 
Universitat Wien, 1984. (Commis- 
sion agents: E.J. Brill, Leiden; 
Gerold & Co., Vienna; Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi. OS 320.) 


The author of the book under review is 
evidently a theologian, and this work certainly 
falls within the area of what we call philosophy 
But he has also spared himself no pains in his 
careful analysis of the well-known Sanskrit text 
of Anandavardhana, Dhvanyáloka The result- 
ing mixture of theological philosophy and 
Sansknt scholarship has proved rather interest- 
1ng. In his Preface the author promises to avoid 
repeating what has already been said on the 
epoch-making DAvanyáloka, ın order to avoid 
pistapesaga or ‘grinding what is already 
ground', and in my opinion that promise has 
been successfully kept 

Sanskrit Alamkdrasastras in general and the 
Dhvanyáloka 1n particular undoubtedly intrude 
into the area of philosophy. Hence a modern 
researcher need not be apologetic about making 
a philosophical study of the text. The present 
author has therefore gone into such discussions 
as the ‘ epistemology ' and ‘ ontology’ of dhvani 
(ch 1v, §§ 1, 2) But his main thesis, I believe, lies 
in the correlation of modern discussion of the 
philosophy of Symbolism (P Ricoeur) and 
Biblical hermeneutics (Ricoeur and Gadamer) 
with the dhvan-language analysis of Ananda. 
This point is particularly brought out in the last 
chapter (ch vi), ‘Dhvant as hermeneutics’, 
although the theme 1s constantly emphasized 
throughout the book 
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Chapter 1, $3, contains a detailed analysis of 
the contents of the text of Dhvanyaloka. Some 
may find this summary of the contents useful in 
selecting sections of the text for detailed study 
The theory of dhvani ıs briefly given in ch. n. 
The author prefers the word ‘evocation’ to 
* suggestion’ as a translation of dhvani. On the 
basis of the argument presented, this seems 
acceptable, for it is true that the essence of 
dhvani m Ananda’s presentation consists mainly 
m evoking our emotional responses to poetry 
But I do not see the reason for the author's 
extensive use of capitals in such terms as " inner 
Significance’, ‘poetic Significance” and 
‘Meaningfulness’ 

In ch. ut, the theory of rasa and evocation of 
rasa experience through dhvanı is discussed. 
Here the author briefly traverses the familiar 
territory and refers to the works of previous 
scholars who have contributed to our modern 
study of dhvani. The account is sketchy but the 
style 1s simple and hence attractive. From ch iv 
to ch. vi the author develops his mam theme, as 
I have indicated earlier. It 1s rather odd, 
however, to see that the title of ch. v is the same 
as the title of the book as a whole, * Philosophi- 
cal implications of Dhvani’ 

The author shows some hesitancy in the Pre- 
face about bringing together the modern specu- 
lations of theologians and writers on religious 
philosophy, hermeneutics, and the character of 
symbol-language, and the dhvani-speculations 
of Ananda. The question raised 1s how can such 
a very modern concept as 'symbol' have 
already been known to Ananda in the ninth- 
century A D in India? Later he refers to a paper 
of V. K Chart, who apparently has argued that 
the Sanskrit critics had no conception of ‘ sym- 
bol’, which in modern writing 1s accepted as the 
chief vehicle of suggestion. But the very aim of 
the present author 1s to show that Chari's view 
ts ill-conceived, and I do not see why he should 
be hesitant about it 

Finally, one may say that there was a lacuna 
in the history of Western text-critical tradition, 
which has paid much less attention (until 
recently) to the evocative meaning and emo- 
tional responses to literature or poetry. 
Recently, through the development of Biblical 
hermeneutics and discussion of the non-denota- 
tive, +e. evocative, meaning-experience of reli- 
gious language, this lacuna is being filled. The 
literal meaning alone of Biblical and other relh- 
gious passages 1s not enough to convey the idea 
of transcendence If this notion of evocative 
meaning or evocation of emotional responses 1s 
extended to poetry and other works of art in 
general, then the dhvani-theory of the Sanskrit 
alamkàárikas would not be very far behind 
Moreover, it was Ananda himself who treated 
his theory of aesthetic experience in such a way 
as to include also the religious emotions of the 
people And it was Abhinava, Ananda’s com- 
mentator, who unhesitatingly combined his 
Siva-theology with dhvani-aesthetics 
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Nugegoda, Sri Lanka: University of 
Sri Jayawardenapura, 1984. 


The Venerable Dr Saddhatissa 1s a living 
embodiment of the deep humanity of the Bud- 
dhist tradition As a scholar he 1s widely known 
and admired for a variety of accomplishments, 
while he is also indefatigably industrious as a 
dhammadiita bhikkhu, a ‘messenger of the 
Teaching" This long-awaited Festschrift, justly 
and ably honouring him, contains over 30 
contributions which span the breadth of his 
interests. Naturally, what one man blends into a 
single personality and oeuvre emerges as a 
rather disparate set of individual articles, none 
the less, the volume is very rewarding. 

Perhaps Dr Saddhàtissa's most well-known 
work, along with the introductory primer The 
Buddha's Way, is his ground-breaking study of 
Buddhist ethics, a curiously under-researched 
field Four articles address issues 1n this area 
Harvey Aronson, in ' Buddhist and non-Bud- 
dhist approaches to the sublime attitudes 
(Brahma-Vihara)' continues his valuable 
studies of the virtues of love and compassion in 
the Theravada. John Ross Carter offers a rather 
verbose but eventually clear and incisive con- 
sideration of the idea, advanced by many, that 
the ultimate goal of Buddhism is somehow 
‘beyond good and evil `. Following on from the 
work of others, notably P D Premasin’s dis- 
cussion of the notions of kusala and puñña, he 
shows that simply mapping our concepts of 
good and evil (assuming we know what they 
are) on to Buddhist thought cannot produce 
precise results His discussion would have been 
even clearer, I think, had he addressed himself 
to a fundamental distinction which so many 
writers on Buddhism ignore that between 
nirvana in-this-hfe, and final nirvana after 
death. Ethical elucidation and evaluation of 
these two kinds of * ultimate state ' must be very 
different indeed: for example, in the passage 
from Buddhist ethics cited by Carter on p 45, 
Saddhatissa must be taken to be referring to 
final nirvana as * beyond good and evil’, since 
he speaks of this as ‘above the common limi- 
tations of space and time’, a description which 
would not apply directly to the enlightened man 
before his death. Richard Gombrich, in * Notes 
on the brahminical background to Buddhist 
ethics’, argues convincingly that the early 
Buddhist conception of si/a, usually translated 
‘morality’ or 'ethics', cannot be seen as a 
purely mentalistic matter of motive or intention, 
despite the strong Buddhist doctrinal emphasis 
on that aspect. Rather, thanks inter alia to the 
values and expectations generated by the cir- 
cumambient brahminical society, physical and/ 
or behavioural criteria are necessary for ' (good) 
character ', a translation Gombrich prefers for 
sila in some contexts that 1s, as something 
*buiit up by moral habit" (p 100). Both in 
social fact and in the detailed elaborations of 
Buddhist ethics and monastic jurisprudence, 
being seen to possess sila 1s at least as much a 
matter of concern as intending what is good 

Trevor Ling offers a more personalized 
account of the Sinhalese literary figure Martin 
Wickramasinghe. In considering his ‘ethical 
concerns’ Ling successfully and at times mov- 
ingly describes his claim that an over-intellect- 
ualized view of Buddhism, whether by 
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Westerners or by Buddhists themselves, which 
ignores the culture of Buddhist ‘daily life'— 
apparent to us chiefly in the Jataka stories— 
distorts and in a sense destroys what Ling calls 
Buddhism as ` religious feeling, or awareness ` 
(p 165) Here the need "io live by the ethical 
precepts of metta and karuna " (p 164, italics in 
original) places a much greater emphasis on 
these virtues than do many rationalistic 
approaches, as it does also on saddhá This 
latter, usually translated as ‘faith’ means, 
according to Ling, * something nearer “religious 
perception"' (p 165) Dr Saddhatssa, as an 
active preacher and pastoral figure as well as a 
scholar, will, | think, appreciate these words 

As a scholar, Saddhatissa has edited and 
translated texts for the Pali Text Society, of 
which he is joint Vice-President These interests 
are represented here by three contributions. 
R Handurakande prints and translates a selec- 
tion of verses on the Three Jewels, called the 
Triratnabhajananusamsá, taken from a text of 
the Sanskrit avadana literature T Kariyavasam 
gives some verses from a medieval Sanskrit text 
from Ceylon on * Buddhist tconometry `, en- 
titled Devasthapanaya, which deals with the 
auspicious times (both calendrical and astro- 
logical) for erecting and painting a Buddha- 
image P S. Jamie text and translation of some 
verses from the Pali  Lokanevya-pakarana 
deserve slightly longer mention His edition of 
the complete text of this work (along with a 
valuable introduction) was published by the 
PTS in 1985 It is an example of the aphoristic 
literature known as subhásita or niti, exemph- 
fied most famously by the more elaborate 
‘morality fables" of the Sanskrit Pasicatantra 
and Hitopadesa collections Unusually for the 
genre in Pali, however, this text ıs organized 
into a continuous, single narrative, roughly in 
the form of a Jataka story, in both prose and 
verse Most of its verses can be traced to the Pali 
Nit: texts of Burma, which were published 
under that title by Bechert and Braun in 1981 
(PTS) Twenty-five cannot, however, and it is 
these which Jain: treats in the present volume. 
Very helpfully he also gives after each verse its 
probable Sanskrit parallel/prototype We have 
now at our disposal for the first time really 
extensive materials for studying this pan-Indian 
stratum of moral and cultural life. 

Also among Saddhàtissa's scholarly interests 
is what one might call * Buddhist Area Studies ` 
His own pioneering articles in this field concern 
the Buddhist literature of South-East Asia 
Here the more general form of the subject ts 
represented by S C. Banerj''s ` Bengal Bud- 
dhists and Sansknt literature’, Y. Ishu's 
* Modern Buddhism in Indonesia and C H. B 
Reynolds's ` Buddhism in the Maldives: excava- 
tions in 1958 `, this last being a curiously charm- 
ing blow-by-blow account of the finding of 
some Buddhist buildings and statues, which 
reads at times like an adventure story. 

Among the more doctrinal contributions, the 
late L. M Joshr's elegant and lucid investiga- 
tion of * The Buddhist perspective on the unity 
and diversity of religions’ stands out for me, 
and reminds us of how much we have lost 
through his early death. Joshi carefully explains 
how the universalism of Buddhist compassion, 
and of its ethics generally, must be incompatible 
with any form of sectarianism Moreover, while 
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it is true that in explicit terms * The nature and 
content of Buddhist wisdom seems to strike a 
distinct note’ (p 125), none the less at the 
highest level of truth all explicit * views’ (drsti) 
are to be abandoned: ‘in Nirvana there is no 
Buddhism’ (p 124). But he does not follow 
those many others who have made the further 
step of asserting ‘ what they call the basic unity 
of all religions’ (p 129), and ends rather with 
these wise words: ‘How a Vivekananda or a 
Gandhi or a Radhaknshnan can be sure of the 
identity of Nirvana and Allah, for example, is 
not clear to me. As far as I am surrounded by 
imperfections and as far as I am faring in 
samsára, I cannot be so presumptuous as to 
maintain that Kaivalya and the Kingdom of 
Heaven are merely two names of one and the 
same reality’ (p. 130). This position seems to 
me to be eminently sensible, and highly suitable 
for Buddhist dhammadiita activity Also strik- 
ing, for its thoroughness and intelligence, 1s 
L. S Cousins’s painstaking survey of the uses of 
the terms samatha and vipassana, ‘calm’ and 
‘insight’ respectively, in all periods of 
Theravada literature These two forms of medi- 
tation practice, and particularly the problematic 
status of the attainment of nirodha, * cessation’, 
the culmination of samatha, have been the sub- 
ject of much interest of late. Two other close 
textual studies deserve mention Phra Khan- 
tipalo’s translation and commentary on a poem 
from the Atthakavagga of the Sutta Nipata 
successfully attempts, in the manner of Sadd- 
hatissa’s own rendering of this text, published 
recently, to extract from these difficult verses a 
religious teaching, or perhaps better a religious 
attitude, which 1s relevant to the present day 
(the content of which usefully complements 
Joshr's article). M. Palihawadana studies the 
first two verses of the Dhammapada, and by 
looking at a variety of commentarial passages 
which deal with the matter by means of the later 
Theravada ideas of the bhavanga and cttta-vithi 
processes, arrives at a new appreciation of them. 

Other articles deal with matters of Buddhist 
art, linguistics, history, and other areas. 
Unfortunately, typographical errors are very 
much more frequent than one would like This 
1s more important 1n some cases than others, of 
course, but is particularly obscuring in the case 
of K R Norman’s very detailed investigation 
of ‘The metres of the Lakkhana-suttanta ', 
where clearly absolute precision is essential 
One must also say that the long period of 
gestation of the volume has had its effects on the 
final product A large number of people have 
been involved, and although Gombrich and 
Norman are named as editors, both are the first 
to agree that they had little to do with the book 
in tts final stages. In fact, a great deal of the final 
editorial work was done by Russell Webb, 
named as 'Joint Secretary U.K.', who con- 
tributes one of the three opening tributes to 
Dr. Saddhatissa. Sometimes the length of time 
over which articles were collected shows in 
minor ways for example, L N Perera ıs able to 
refer (p 210, n. 45) to the collection of papers 
edited by H Bechert in 1980 as ‘ The language 
of the earliest Buddhist traditions’, while 
Walpola Rahula, in the immediately following 
article on ‘ Pali as a language for transmitting 
an authentic religious tradition’, is not. 
(Neither are able to refer to K. R. Norman's 
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now indispensable guide to these and related 
matters in Pali literature, published in 1983.) 

None of these remarks should, however, 
detract from the warm welcome to be accorded 
to the book. No doubt other reviewers would, 
and will select other articles for discussion I 
hope enough has been said here to show that the 
volume succeeds admirably both ın honouring 
Dr. Saddhatissa, and in making a valuable, if 
rather heterogeneous contribution to the study 
of Buddhism 


STEVEN COLLINS 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI: A catalogue of 
the sTog Palace Kanjur. (Biblio- 
graphia Philologica — Buddhica. 
Series Maior, IV.), xxvi, 367 pp. 
Tokyo: International Institute for 
Buddhist Studies, 1985. 


In den Jahren 1975-1980 wurde unter dem 
Titel The Tog Palace manuscript of the Tibetan 
Kanyur eine vollstandige Handschrift des tibeti- 
schen Kanjur nachgedruckt, die aus dem Palast 
in sTog, in dem die Bibhothek der fruheren 
Komge von Ladakh verwahrt wird, stammen 
soll Zu der Handschnft gehort wohl kein em- 
heimischer Katalog; denn der dKar-chag mit 
dem Titel bKa’-’gyur-ro-cog-g: dkar-chag yid- 
kyt 'dod-'jo (41 Blatt) ist —obgleich auch im 
Offsetverfahren nachgedruckt — nicht zusam- 
men mit dem Nachdruck der Kanjurhandschrift 
verlegt worden. DaB dennoch zwischen diesem 
dKar-chag und der nachgedruckten Handschrift 
zumindest eine enge Verwandtschaft besteht, 
zeigt sich darin, daß die Anordnung der Bande 
a Nachdruck diesem einheimischen Katalog 
olgt 

Im Hauptteil des zur Besprechung vorlie- 
genden Buches (Sette 1-317, Addenda Seite 
318-19) werden dte Titel der Einzeltexte ın der 
* STog-Handschrift ' auf Tibetisch und Sanskrit 
(bei vier Texten auf Chinesisch) gegeben und 
der Wortlaut der Kolophone ausgeschrieben. 
AuBerdem sind die Unterteilungen der Texte 
verzeichnet, und zwar unter Angabe der Stelle, 
wo der entsprechende Hinweis im jeweiligen 
Kanyjurtext erscheint. So ist stets der Anfang der 
bam-po (' Faszikel `) angeführt, bei Kapiteln etc. 
ist es hingegen der Kolophonvermerk, also das 
Ende (siehe Seite xxin-xxiv). In Anmerkungen 
zu den Texttiteln werden die Unterschiede 
zwischen dem beschriebenen Nachdruck und 
den Kanjurdrucken aus Derge und Peking (z.T 
auch dem aus Narthang) verzeichnet und 
Begründungen für die Ergánzung von fehlenden 
oder verstümmelten Titeln gegeben. 

Die Indices der Texttitel (Tibetisch Seite 
320-41; Sanskrit Seite 342-58) gehen von den 
durch Grofischreibung und Bindestriche im 
Hauptteil des — Kataloges abgehobenen 
eigentlichen Titeln aus und verweisen zunachst 
auf die Nummern der Einzeltexte, dann folgt zu 
Jedem Eintrag — sofern vorhanden — die Num- 
mer in den Druckausgaben von Derge und 
Peking (nach dem Tohoku- bzw. Otanr 
Katalog) sowie in der Them-spans-ma-Hand- 
schrift in Ulan-Bator (nach der Handliste von 
Géza Bethlenfalvy). Damit leistet dieser Index 
der Titel zugleich die Aufgabe emer 
Konkordanz. Etwas verwirrend fur den 
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Benutzer — obwohl auf Seite oui gesagt — ist, 
daß in den Indices der Namen der tibetischen 
(Seite 359-62), der indischen (Seite 363—5) und 
der chinesischen (Seite 366) Übersetzer nicht 
auf die Nummern der Texte, ın deren Kolophon 
die Namen erscheinen, Bezug genommen wird, 
sondern auf die Seitenzahlen des vorliegenden 
Kataloges. 

Da ein Exemplar des Nachdruckes der ‘ sTog- 
Handschrift ' in Bonn nicht verfügbar ist, ist es 
nicht móglich, den Katalog genau zu prüfen 
Dem Rezensenten fiel auf, daB zu dem Titel des 
ersten Textes, ' Dul ba g£i, angemerkt wird, in T 
(für * sTog-Handschrift "3 stehe die Silbe gz in 
der Form 62: Dies ist aber nicht der Fall: 
Sowohl ım Initraltitel als auch in dem dem 
Nachdruck beigegebenen Inhaltsverzeichnis ist 
deutlich ei zu lesen, wie aus Kopien zu ersehen 
ist, die Herr Dr. K. Grüssner, Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek Tübingen, freundlicherweise 
zur Verfügung stellte Auffällig ist ım Index der 
tibetischen Texttitel (Seite 333) ‘ Blo-gros-mi- 
sad-pas-zus-pa' nach ‘ Blo-gros-mi-zad-pas- 
bstan-pa' Die ungewohnliche Form erscheint 
auch im Katalogteil unter Nr 11.45 (Seite 57), 
dort wird aber nicht angemerkt, daB die Druck- 
ausgaben aus Derge und Peking richtig * ... Blo- 
gros-mi-zad-pa enthalten. In der 
Wiedergabe der Kolophone standardisiert 
T Skorupski und tilgt damit die mannigfachen 
Schreibvarianten bei den indischen Personen- 
namen, bet zwei háufigen Epitheta verwendet er 
stets die Schreibung lo tsa ba und bande (siehe 
Seite xxiii) Damit gehen Varianten verloren, die 
zur Bewertung der ' sTog-Handschrift’ beitra- 
gen und ihre Verwandtschaft zu den anderen 
Kanjurdrucken und -handschriften anzeigen 
konnten So liest z.B. der" sSTog-Kanjur ' in den 
Kolophonen zu Nr. 158 (Jüünakasütradbud- 
dhávadana), Nr. 253 (Punyabalavadana) und 
Nr 254 (Sükarikavadána) die Form bandhe, 
diese aspirierte ungewóhnliche Form — in der 
Schreibung  ban-dhe— findet sich nur in 
verwandten Kanjurexemplaren, und zwar in der 
Tokyoter Handschrift (in Nr 158 und 253) und 
im Narthang-Druck (in Nr. 253). 

Die ‘ Introduction ' (Seite xi-xxiv) behandelt 
vornehmlich die Fragen nach Herkunft, 
Ghederung und Einordnung der ' sTog-Hand- 
scanft’ in die kanonische Tradition Tibets. Fur 
die Entstehung der Handschrift wird eine 
unbestimmte Zeit wáhrend des Lebens oder 
nach dem Tode des Konigs Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal 
(verstorben 1738) angesetzt (Seite xii). DaB aber 
die Grundlage des Offsetdruckes eine sehr 
rezente Abschrift des im Palast von sTog le- 
genden Manuskriptes war, wird nicht aus dem 
(Seite 166/7 abgedruckten) Kolophontext vom 
Ende des 37 Bandes der Abteilung mDo-sde 
mitgeteilt: Der Nachdruck bildet eme hand- 
schriftiche Kopie zweiten Grades, sozusagen 
emen Enkel, des Manuskriptes ab, das— wie 
T. Skorupski wohl zu recht vermutet 
(Seite xi) — aus Se’u-la in Bhutan stammt. Die 
ungewóhnliche Anordnung der Einzeltexte in 
der ' sTog-Handschnift’ wird in der ‘ Introduc- 
tion’ ausführlich erörtert (Seite xiv-xxi). Daß 
die Texte in den ersten vier Bánden Tantra 
in einer bisher nicht beschriebenen. Abfolge 
erscheinen, wird aus der Bevorzugung des 
Laghusamvaratantra in der ‘’Brug-pa dKar- 
brgyud-pa '-Schule (Seite xxi) abgeleitet — eme 
wertvolle Beobachtung, die aber ohne Quel- 
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lenbeleg mitgeteilt 1st. Bei der Diskussion der 
Reihenfolge der Texte in der Abteilung Vinaya 
(Seite xix) hatten von T. Skorupski auch die 
anderen Kanjurdrucke und -handschriften 
sowie veroffenthchte Bemerkungen zu diesem 
Punkt berücksichtigt werden müssen, um erken- 
nen zu können, daß das ' sSTog-Manuskript ' in 
dieser Sektion die Anordnung der Tshal-pa- 
Redaktion ubernommen hat Die Anordnung 
der Einzeltexte ın den Sektionen mDo-sde und 
rGyud wird auf die Them-spans-ma-Tradition 
zurückgeführt (Seite xvi-xxi); dabei wird aber 
nicht gesagt, daB sie das besondere Merkmal 
aller alten Handschriften ist, die direkt auf das 
erste Manuskript von Narthang zurückgehen, 
wie zB die archaische Handschrift Or. 6724 
der British Library, die nicht von der Them- 
spans-ma hergeleitet werden kann. 

T Skorupski hat während seines Forschungs- 
aufenthaltes am International Institute. for 
Buddhist Studies, Tokyo, einen übersichtlichen 
Katalog der" sTog-Handschrift ' verfaßt — eine 
wertvolle Hilfe bei der Benutzung dieses jetzt als 
Nachdruck weit verbreiteten. Kanjurs.. Auch 
dem Direktor des International Institute for 
Buddhist Studies, Herrn Dr. Akira Yuyama, ist 
der Leser zu Dank dafür verpflichtet, daß er das 
Erscheinen dieses Kataloges in der vorliegenden 
Form moglich gemacht hat 

HELMUT EIMER 


GANANATH OBEYESEKERE: The cult of 
the goddess Pattini. xvii, 629 pp., 
16 plates, Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, [1984]. 
£36.10. 


This extensive account of Pattini worship in 
Sri Lanka (it 1s virtually extinct ın South India) 
1s described in the dedication to the late Pro- 
fessor Ludowyk as ' a gift, long promised” It is 
pleasing to know that Ludowyk lived long 
enough to enjoy the gift, although it has been 
30 years in the preparation. It 1s excellently 
produced and written in a clear and easy style, 
intelligible to anthropologist and non-anthro- 
pologist alike, with very little esoteric 
terminology (except, perhaps, the word ‘ over- 
determined "1. 

Professor Obeyesekere begins by stating that 
the direct heirs to the dry-zone civilizations of 
the north and south-east of Lanka are to be 
found in the present Western and Southern 
provinces, rather than in the Kandyan ter- 
ritories It 1s in these areas that he seeks for the 
true traditions of the Pattini cult; the cult as 
practised in Kandyan areas was, he says, part of 
the ‘ state cultus ', rather than of the ‘ operative 
folk rehgion'. Even in the chosen areas, the 
traditions are now changing; the new kapuralas 
are shamanistic, which the old ones are not. The 
only ecstasies countenanced by the older tradi- 
tion were those produced by inhaling resin- 
smoke and vigorously shaking the head The 
new kapurálas are also drawn from lower status 
groups than before, owing to the drop in status 
grading which the role has incurred during the 
last 50 years The sons and nephews of today's 
senior kapurálas are sent into government or 
business. Thus it is fortunate that Obeyesekere 
started his researches as long ago as he did In 
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1956 (he writes) ıt was easy to witness a Pattini 
gammaduva ritual performance, by 1975 it was 
almost impossible 

A description of the ceremonies and texts of 
the low-country Pattim rituals forms a major 
part of this book. We are given a fairly detailed 
account of most of the texts called Pantis 
kólmuta, from the author's own recordings as 
well as from the printed version published by 
P.BJ (not PBG, as given here) 
Hevawasam The excluded ritual which he men- 
tions, the pünd yagaya, he has now dealt with at 
length in the Ludowyk Festschrift volume— 
which likewise reached his former teacher in 
time This portion of the book alone represents 
a major contribution to knowledge There 1s a 
constant sprinkling of Sinhalese and Tamil 
words, to add verisimilitude, occasionally these 
are used in a disconcertingly ungrammatical 
fashion (‘to dedicate, or kapa, the offering’, 
p. 135, ‘there they vaddu’, p. 463). It would be 
helpful to have an explanation of the different 
singing styles mentioned, for instance, on 
pp.220-21, 268 (On a minor detail the 
apparent functioning of an absolutive as an 
impolite imperative on pp 222 and 223 seems 
strange.) Vayantimala is the name of a maid on 
pp. 238 and 573, but on p. 521 Vayanti seems to 
be different. Several fine photographs are 
meluded in this section 

After describing the texts which refer directly 
to the Patttni story, the description follows of 
many other texts, largely unpublished; the first 
set of these concerns India, im particular the 
legends of the bad Pandya king and the good 
Cola king and of the Sinhalese folk hero King 
Gajabahu, who ts said to have invaded India 
Here the forced constructional labour imposed 
by the bad king is taken as an allegory of 
kingship gone out of touch with popular views, 
parallel to the position of the kings of Kandy 
who came to personify non-Buddhistic ideas of 
divine kingship (though deductions drawn from 
restrictions on footwear and on house construc- 
tion are in themselves inadequate as testimony 
to royal divinity, since such restrictions can be 
paralleled in the Maldive Islands, where of 
course the king could not be divine). The stories 
of the good kings, both Kankal and Gayabahu, 
Obeyesekere interprets as myths and not as 
history. In disagreement with respected 
historians, he shows that the Gayabahu story 
was probably developed some centuries after 
the historical Gajabahu I, as a ‘colonization 
myth' to justify the incorporation of South 
Indian immigrant groups into Sinhala society 
Obeyesekere ingeniously also weaves into this 
story his acceptance that the Alms Bowl Relic 
was in fact lost from Ceylon in the first century 
B.C. and a non-genuine bowl later substituted 
(though this too appears to have been lost, at 
some time unspecified) 

A number of other Lankan gods are con- 
sidered ın relation to Pattini, tn particular Kirt 
Amma, Devo] and Dadimunda; this section 1s 
also full of interest. (The interpretation of bam- 
bura in sandeSa poems as ' Berber’ by various 
editors no doubt reflects the use of this word, in 
the form baburu, to mean an African in 
Maldivian, Such people might indeed have been 
found in Beruwala ) Obeyesekere now discusses 
at length the widespread ankeliya ntual and its 
texts, describing how a village is divided into 
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two teams, upper and lower, who have a kind of 
tug-of-war with animal horns, real or substitute 
In most traditions the lower team is taken as 
Pattini’s, the upper as her husband Kovalan's. 
These ceremonies are accompanied by much 
obscene language, mostly of the pedicabo ego 
vos et n rumabo variety, which, had this research 
been completed in the early 1950s when ıt was 
begun, would no doubt have been considered 
unprintable. The ankeltya 1s also declining now, 
owing, says Obeyesekere, to the drastic increase 
in population which makes ıt difficult. or 
impossible to arrange, and makes the obsceni- 
ties much more likely to lead to explosive vio- 
lence 

There follows an intriguing discussion of the 
Hindu and Buddhist ideas of the mother, of the 
psychological effects of a cross-cousin marriage 
system and the absence of joint families in the 
Dravidian and Sinhalese ambience, of the dif- 
ferences between the Hinduism of Jaffna and 
that of Batticaloa, and of the east-coast Hindu 
versions of the Pattini story, with a postscript 
on the curious changes wrought in Sinhalese 
outlooks in the current century by a combina- 
tion of Christian missionary morality and 
urbanization 

The particular problem with regard to Pattini 
is that she is usually portrayed as being both 
wife and virgin This ıs explicable by the general 
belief that Pattin's husband (Kóvalan or 
Palafiga) was impotent with his wife (though 
not, of course, with Madevi). Obeyesekere con- 
nects this belief with the ankeltya rites of snap- 
ping a horn, and with a ritual called Rama 
marima (killing of Rama) which is often sub- 
stituted ın the Pattini ceremonies for the ong- 
inal mara ipaddima (killing and resurrection), 
this leads on to a discussion of shame and guilt 
in Sinhala society and upbringing, In this sec- 
tion, icidentally, Obeyesekere states that 
* "bog" is the turn-of-the-century British public- 
school euphemism for “feces” '. The reviewer's 
recollection of his childhood is that this word 
was 1n regular use, always in the plural, at his 
preparatory school in the 1930s, and meant ' the 
latrines’. 

In the final part of this substantial book, 
Obeyesekere shows that the Pattini legend must 
have originated among South Indian Jains or 
Buddhists, probably in Kerala, and was 
brought to Lanka by broadly unrecorded 
migrations, partly consequent upon post- 

ankara persecution These migrations were 
primarily from Kerala to the present Western 
province, and the Pattini cult arrived with them, 
first achieving state recognition from 
Parakramabahu VI about 1420. Other groups 
brought it separately to the east coast of 
Ceylon Onginally, says Obeyesekere, the cult 
must have come from Western Asia, and he 
links the mater dolorosa symbol with Pattini and 
her dead and resurrected husband These con- 
clusions are illustrated by a description of Pat- 
tini rites as formerly practised in Kerala (chiefly 
at Cranganore) and in the Eastern province of 
Lanka today, especially at Karaitivu (which the 
reviewer's map writes as Kàrativu). 

Naturally, in a work of this length and com- 
plexity there must be a few details to amend, for 
instance, Tuesday is surely not the day of 
Saturn (p 246); sendu (p. 239), though Nevill 
spells it so, is written sendu by Hevawasam, who 
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gives this poem 46 verses and says it 1s 1ncom- 
plete; pattuppattu does not mean ‘ten tens’ 
(p 355). One of the author’s own publications 1s 
given a misleading reference in the biblio- 
graphy The comment on European attitudes to 
the cuckoo (p 260) 1s curious, as this bird has 
been considered as a joyful harbinger of spring 
at least since Sumer is icumen in. The biblio- 
graphy might well mention W. A. de Silva's 
remarks in the Ceylon Antiquary and Literary 
Register, 1, 1916, and M D Raghavan’s article 
in Spolta Zeylanica, 26, 1951. But in general this 
magnum opus 1s a storehouse of well-grounded 
speculation, including also excursuses on sun- 
dry incidental matters such as the design of the 
city of Pariduvas nuvara, the etymology of the 
names Kóvalan and Palafiga, sleeping arrange- 
ments in Sinhalese houses, Indian ‘anger- 
rooms' for furious wives, the veils worn by 
women, the demon Gara, the identities of the 
authors of Cilappatikaram and Manimékalai, 
and so forth The book also gives us transla- 
tions or summaries of 58 ritual texts, both 
Sinhalese and Tamil, and although it may be 
supplemented in some respects, it is not hkely to 
be superseded for a long time. 


C.H B REYNOLDS 


Diana Y. PAUL: Philosophy of mind in 
Sixth-century China: Paramártha's 
* Evolution of consciousness’. vii, 
266 pp. Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. £26.10. 


Paramártha, the Indian Buddhist scholar 
who is the subject of Diana Y. Paul's study, was 
one of the three greatest translators from 
Sanskrit into Chinese who ever lived It has 
been calculated that had he been able to com- 
plete translations of all the texts he brought to 
China to work on, we would have access today 
to three times the present amount of Indian 
materials in Chinese Yet unlike his predecessor 
Kumarajiva and his successor Hsüan-tsang, he 
enjoyed no sustained imperial patronage, and 
does not even seem like them to have spent long 
years in perfecting his linguistic skills, which 
must have meant that he had to rely on his 
assistants to a far greater extent than they did. 
None the less not even the magnificent achieve- 
ments of Hsuan-tsang, and the active disparage- 
ment by him and his followers of Paramartha’s 
translations, could prevent the perpetuation of 
his influence. Paul (p. 4) assigns him a keyrole in 
the development of Sui-T‘ang Buddhism, there 
ts evidence too that one of his most important 
doctrines was of interest to Sung Neo-Con- 
fucians also (see Nishi Junzó, on p. 199 of Koza 
Bukkyð, vol 4, Chügoku no Bukkyó, revised ed., 
Tokyo, 1967). 

Paul's book consists of an introduction and 
five chapters. The first chapter surveys 
Paramartha’s troubled sojourn in China, the 
second the obscure and fragmentary history of 
the vigorous doctrinal debates which resulted 
from his work The third outlines a topic of 
special interest to Paul. the theory of language 
in the Yogacara school to which Paramartha 
adhered. The fourth gives an account of 
Paramartha’s own doctrine of mind, while the 
fifth introduces a brief text by him expounding 
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his ideas on Yogacdra, and compares his under- 
standing on several points with that of Hsüan- 
tsung. A translation of the text itself, the Chuan 
shih lun, completes the volume. 

English-language works on the important but 
difficult Yogàcára tradition are rare enough, 
and a book-length study of Paramartha 1s quite 
unprecedented One cannot but be immensely 
grateful that Paul has managed to pack so much 
useful historical and doctrinal information into 
so little space Inevitably, however, some minor 
errors do occur 1 list three of them not because 
they vitiate Paul’s main arguments, but because 
they display an occasional surprising careless- 
ness in matters of: detail. Evidently, as Paul's 
acknowledgements hint, this study of some very 
complex and intractable materials was com- 
pleted under pressure from publishing 
deadlines One can only hope that with this 
substantial work behind her she 1s allowed time 
to develop her interests in Yogacara and publish 
the results at a more relaxed pace, so that such 
lapses do not recur. 

P. 33. ‘On the twenty-fifth day, ninth month, 
of the third year T'ien-chia (November 7, 562), 
according to Ui, or during the ninth month of 
that same year (September 17-October 16), 
Paramartha vowed to leave China, and in fact 
set sail for India in a small boat from Lang an" 
The indications of date here are self-contradic- 
tory: Paul has accidentally confused the ninth 
month with the sixth month, which did span the 
dates given in September and October, but 
which 1s not mentioned in any source. Paramar- 
tha's movements at this time are admittedly 
obscure, and Su Kung-wang, whose Chen-ti 
san-tsang nien-p'u (Peking, 1940) has not been 
consulted by Paul, differs from Ui Hakuju in 
some details. But ıt would seem certain that at 
this point Paramartha was being neither quix- 
otic nor suicidal and that he came to Liang-an 
in a small boat, transferring to a larger vessel for 
the daunting journey back to India 

P 189, n. 43 ‘In K'uei-chí's biography of 
Hsüan-tsang (Ta-tzu-en ssu san-tsang fa-shih 
chuan) CT 2053.50.222c4—6) it 1s also said that 
K'uei-chi and Hsuan-tsang vowel to travel west, 
taking the Shifi-ch'i ti-lun with them, in order to 
interpret points of controversy. K'uerchi 
(more correctly Chi) was born in 632 (see 
Stanley Weinstein’s study in Monumenta Nip- 
ponica, 15, 1959, 119-49); Hsuan-tsang left for 
India in 629 the Ta-tz 'u-en-ssu san-tsang fa- 
Shih chuan was compiled by Hui-li and Yen- 
ts'ung; the passage cited of course speaks of 
Hsuan-tsang alone 

P 219, n 5 (from text, p 113). 'Kao-li 
manuscript ’. This is the famous Koryó edition 
of the Buddhist canon; the other three ' manu- 
scripts’ in the note are also printed editions 
Some awareness of the process whereby the 
modern versions of the Chinese Buddhist scrip- 
tures have come into being can be valuable: 
Yang Pari shows in Hua-kuang Fo-hsueh 
hsueh-pao, 7, 1984, 113-34 that a work by 
*Tun-lun' much quoted by Paul ts best con- 
sulted where possible in the edition of the Chin 
dynasty canon (available in Sung-tsang i-chen), 
rather than any twentieth-century Japanese 
printing—he also shows incidentally that * Tun- 
lun’ was not the author's name, and that he was 
not Chinese. 

T. H. BARREIT 
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LAURENCE PICKEN with REMBRANDT 
WOLPERT, ALLAN MARETT, 
JONATHAN | CONDIT, ELIZABETH 
MARKHAM and Yoko MITANI: 
Music from the Tang court. Fasc. 1. 
82 pp. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1981. £14.95. 


Idem. and NogL J. Nickson: Music 
from the Tang court. Fasc.2, 3. 
108 pp.; 98 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
pee: University Press, 1985. 
£30. 


The series of volumes that these three 
fascicles inaugurate represents the crowning 
achievement of over 40 years’ study of East 
Asian musics by tts principal author/editor, 
Dr Laurence Picken, and 1s more immediately 
the outcome of a group research project that he 
has directed during the last 13 years Picken’s 
earlier work on the earliest musical documents 
in China established him as a leading authority 
on the history of Chinese music. His search for 
musical sources of the T'ang dynasty led him to 
Japan, where the entertainment music of the 
Tang court was imported before 841, and 
survives, in writing and in performance, as the 
Tógaku (T'ang music) repertory of ceremonial 
orchestral music By focusing on this remark- 
able transmission, Picken is able to illuminate, 
m a manner never previously attempted, the 
history of music in both China and Japan, and 
remarkably to extend the frontiers of historical 
musicology 

Music from the Tang court is conceived as an 
edition and transcription into staff notation of 
the complete Togaku repertory, as it 15 recorded 
in the earliest (tenth- to thirteenth-century) 
instrumental part-books surviving 1n Japan 
Detailed studies of the source material by mem- 
bers of the research group have already been 
published in the journal Musica Asiatica, and 
these studies, together with Picken's earher 
work on Chinese sources, form essential back- 
ground reading (a comprehensive bibliography 
of this material and other references would form 
a useful adjunct to some future fascicle, a partial 
bibliography ıs offered, fasc. 3, 98) The music 
presented in these first three fascicles comprises 
three large suites and a number of smaller pieces 
in the Ichikotsu mode. The edited transcriptions 
are accompanied by detailed histories of the 
pieces, drawn from Chinese and Japanese 
sources, of T'ang and Heian date, and by com- 
ments on the musical structure of the pieces, the 
manuscript sources used, etc. In addition, 
fascicles 2 and 3 contain detailed analyses of the 
music presented in fascicles | and 2, respect- 
ively, by Professor Noel Nickson. It 1s 1mport- 
ant to note that the fascicles are not intended to 
be self-contamed for example, a flute version of 
the suite presented in fascicle 1 1s included in 
fascicle 3, while fascicle | begins with an 
Introduction (pp. 5-14) that sets the scene for 
the entire series. 

The Introduction 1s a frank and eloquent 
statement of Picken’s approach to T‘ang music. 
If his work has not yet received, in some 
quarters, the recognition ıt deserves (for exam- 
ple, the article on Japanese music in the New 
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Grove dictionary of music almost entirely 
ignores it), this statement should remove any 
remaining doubts or  misunderstandings 
According to Picken, Tégaku is indeed, as 
Japanese tradition asserts, an ‘anthology of 
music borrowed from the Chinese court’, and 
not only that, for since the Sui and T'ang 
emperors imported their musical entertainment 
from various regions of South, South-East and 
Central Asia, it is an ‘anthology of early 
* medieval " musics of Asia’, and consequently 
* the most remarkable body of ancient, secular, 
instrumental music . . . existing anywhere in the 
world' The problem, of course, is to dis- 
tinguish those elements of the music that 
represent T'ang musical practice from later 
changes introduced by Japanese musicians, 
even the second generation of surviving 
Japanese manuscripts shows significant differ- 
ences from the first. Picken observes, however, 
that the various melodic instruments—plucked 
strings and woodwind—have played, at least 
since the twelfth century, idiomatic variants of a 
common stock of ‘basic tunes’ or 'cantus 
firm:’, in heterophonic ensemble. These basic 
tunes appear in their simplest forms in the 
earliest sources, and are ‘closer to Chinese 
musical taste than is contemporary Togaku 
performance', as Picken demonstrated in 
experiments using Chinese and Japanese musi- 
cians The basic tunes, which are considered to 
represent a tangible T'ang hentage, are there- 
fore to be recovered by comparing the different 
instrumental versions as preserved in the earliest 
sources: they share ' no traits of formal struc- 
ture or modality with Japanese music as we 
experience it today—either folk or art music’. 

This bold and imaginative approach ıs under- 
pinned by a rigorous methodology: 


‘Our method ın the study and transcription 
of the earliest scores of the Togaku tradition 
surviving in Japan has throughout been: to 
read them with no more information than 
that given in the manuscripts themselves, 
deliberately ignoring the living tradition and 
performance practice of today We have read 
the manuscripts as what they are: Chinese 
musical scores . [This] approach, analysing 
the documents in question im their own terms, 
1s one widely practised by Sinologists in 
recent times — . It is the attempt to determine 
what an ancient text meant at the time it was 
written’ (fasc 1, I1 f). 


While the second sentence ts perhaps not 
intended to apply with equal force to manu- 
scripts of, say, the ninth and twelfth centurtes, it 
1s probably the results of this approach, rather 
than the approach itself, that have aroused 
misunderstanding or hostility 1n some quarters, 
for to accept that the earliest manuscripts mean 
no more than they say 1s to accept that Togaku 
performance has undergone profound changes 
m the intervening centuries—a conclusion that 
1s unpalatable to some traditionalists. Picken 
contends that in the T'ang and Heian periods, 
the * basic tunes’ would have been played at 
speeds many times faster than the monumental 
slowness of some modern performances, which 
he regards as the result of a post-Heian retarda- 
tion In support of this view it is observed that 
the earliest manuscripts show little or none of 
the ‘ ornamentation’ that decorates the modern 
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wind parts (and 1s today regarded as ‘the 
melody’). In opposition it may be argued that 
the absence of ornamentation from notation 
does preclude its insertion ın performance, 
attempts have indeed been made to play in 
modern style, at modern tempi, from the earliest 
scores But this line of argument ıs perhaps most 
conclusively refuted by contemporary docu- 
mentary evidence for the character of T'ang and 
Heian performance’ dancers are described 
whirling like the wind (cf the second suite 
published here, * The whirl-around’ (fasc 2)), 
and a Heian concert-programme lists the items 
played on a single day in the year 1147: ‘If 
performed. at today’s speeds’, Picken points 
out, ‘the performance would have lasted 
between 48 and 96 hours Can anyone doubt 
that an enormous retardation of the speed of 
performance has occurred?’ As the evidence of 
transcriptions from the earliest scores accumu- 
lates, the burden of proof shifts to those who 
insist on remaining doubtful 

The musical transcriptions occupy the bulk of 
each fascicle, and are presented in a large 
format suitable for use as performance material. 
The instrumental parts are aligned in score this 
does not strictly reflect performance practice, in 
that the parts are drawn from scores of different 
dates and would not therefore have been played 
together, but the alignment amply demonstrates 
the heterophonic, idiomatic variation. of a 
single, basic tune by different instruments. The 
editors adopt the admirable policy of showing 
everything in the transcription that 1s present in 
the part-books, as a result. however, a rather 
mtimidating number of Sino-Japanese lexi- 
graphs is sprinkled about the score, and it is not 
always easy to discover their meaning, the 
* Glossary of signs’ given in fasc. 1 and 2 is less 
complete than that provided in fasc 3. 

A note on the first page of the first transcrip- 
tron (1, 40) explains the surprising leaps of the 
mouth-organ parts, but no explanation is given 
here of the startling difference (by two sharps) in 
* key-signature ' between string and wind parts. 
The explanation is to be found on pp. 26 ff. 
extra sharps in the string parts are due to 
Fujiwara no Moronaga's modal revision in the 
twelfth century, and survive to produce 
semitonal clashes in modern performance; the 
wird parts are thought more accurately to 
reflect T'ang tonality Brackets round the extra 
sharps of the string parts might therefore have 
been appropriate, especially 1n the zither part, 
since the sharpening of the notes concerned is 
apparently not precisely indicated in the 
tablature for that instrument. 

A remarkable feature of the score is its 
elaborate apparatus criticus remarkable 
because the majority of footnotes represent 
alternative readings, often from named scores 
or individual practitioners, included in Moro- 
naga's twelfth-century string scores Moro- 
naga's work must surely represent the earliest 
surviving ‘critical edition’ of any musical 
repertory, and his glosses offer a fascinating 
glimpse of the processes by which a living 
performance tradition was codified in an 
authoritative text. Curiously, Moronaga’s alter- 
native readings show evidence of his editorial 
activity in the form of extra sharps in lute and 
zither tablatures. 

The choice of a crochet to denote the 
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standard time-value—rather than, say, a 
semibreve—reflects the belief that retardation 
has occurred since Heian times; but otherwise 
there are no indications of tempo. The more or 
less constant density of ornamentation suggests 
a constant speed for all movements, but other 
evidence 1s cited to support an acceleration in 
the later movements of suites. The density of 
ornamentation in one movement leads the 
authors to suggest that in this case ' already, by 
late Heian times, the pace must have been no 
more than Adagio’ (fasc 3, 42). 

The analysis, ın fasc. 2, of the suite presented 
in fasc | will be of interest to musicologists 
both for the light ıt throws on the musical 
construction of this piece (and by implication 
on other pieces of the T'ang-music repertory), 
and for the analytical methods employed. The 
analysis seeks to demonstrate an ability on the 
part of T'ang musicians ‘ to fill out a composi- 
tion on a relatively large time-scale in a manner 
interesting to both players and listeners ’, and to 
detect evidence of ' purposeful manipulation of 
materials’, * coherent organization’, ‘ technical 
devices of musical composition [namely] repeti- 
tion, sequence, transposition, and inversion, 
with or without variation’, ‘ felicitous touches 
of craftsmanship’, ‘structural intention and 
formal design’ 

The first stage of the analysis is the construc- 
tion of a single-line version of the suite, * with 
the intention of reaching a definitive statement 
of the work, before attempting a systematic 
analysis of its form, structure and modal 
behaviour ’. This single-stave version takes into 
account all variant versions and alternative 
readings, but it may be questioned whether the 
piece would ever have had a ' definitive’ form 
In defence of Nickson's method, however, an 
eleventh-century flute part, which came to light 
after the preparation of fascicles 1 and 2, con- 
firms his single-stave version to a remarkable 
extent, as is demonstrated in fasc. 3 (pp. 56-58). 

Two aspects of the music are analysed in 
detail. the frequency and functions of each note 
of the mode, which are found to vary from one 
section to another; and the construction of each 
movement from a fund of melodic motives or 
formulae For each section of the suite (in the 
single-stave version) each note of the scale 1s 
assessed in terms of melodic ‘ weight’, accord- 
ing to ‘a formula based on durations, number 
of occurrences, and role as initial or final of a 
period’ This leads to the important conclusion 
that the character of the mode is not fixed from 
the outset; rather, the music exploits different 
possibilities within a mode of considerable flexi- 
bility But why is the analytical ‘formula’ not 
given in full? Some demonstration of how it is 
devised and applied would not only validate the 
analysis, the workings of which are otherwise 
hidden from us, but would also be of interest for 
its possible application to other music. 

The patchwork structure of the music clearly 
emerges from the analysis, and the relationship 
between different movements 1s convincingly 
demonstrated But one misses a sense of the 
continuous melodic line, or of organic structure. 
each movement is seen as a sequence of discrete 
formulae (each comprising a sequence of dis- 
crete pitches), rather than as a series of melodic 

rogressions from one point to another. One 
ooks forward with interest not only to the 
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analysis of further examples, but also to the 
application of alternative methods of analysis to 
this music. 

Nickson concludes that ‘although the musi- 
cal material is restricted, and limited imn its 
potential by its very nature, the composer 
evidently exercises skill in avoiding the com- 
monplace and the monotonous’ Ethnomusi- 
cologists may be surprised at the Western com- 
posers viewpoint adopted throughout this 
analysis—and the use of such mappropriately 
loaded terms as * dominant ', ‘ sub-mediant ' etc 
should certainly have been avoided—but the 
analysis does show how many of the Western 
reader’s questions about this music may be 
answered, including questions about ‘ musical 
quality’ that the ethnomusicologist would nor- 
mally eschew And indeed the music presented 
here 1s immediately appealing and convincing; 
one has no difficulty in 1magining these pieces 
elegantly performed at the Heian court of 
Japan, or, doubtless with more abandon, at the 
T'ang court of China. 

In conclusion, this 1s a work of remarkable 
Scholarship, and one that should arouse the 
interest of musicologists of both East and West 
In view of the range of disciplines deployed by 
its several authors, Music from the T ang court 
does not fall into any ready-made category In 
its minute attention to notatations and sources 
(Picken was a close friend of Thurston Dart) it 
brings the techniques of historical musicology 
to an area usually reserved for ethnomusi- 
cology; the ethnomusicologist’s interest in the 
social context and functions of music is catered 
for ın the exploration of the origins, documen- 
ted performances, and cultural significance of 
each piece; Professor Nickson's contribution 
brings analytical techniques to bear on the same 
material; and throughout the work, the authors 
take a critical stance, repeatedly inviting the 
reader to consider and appreciate the music as 
music It is this passionate belief in the quality 
of the music that underpins and, indeed, justi- 
fies the whole undertaking 
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E. G. PULLEYBLANK: Middle Chinese: 
a study in historical phonology. xix, 
268 pp. Vancouver: University of 
British Columbia Press, 1984. 
£29.95. 


Pulleyblank's ts the most ambitious attempt 
since Bernhard Karlgren's (1915-26) to 
reconstruct the pronunciation of the Chinese 
language of the Su and Tang dynasties (c AD 
600—900) He has been engaged in phonological 
studies on the whole span of the evolution of 
Chinese since the early sixties and has published 
some 25 articles within this field. Equally dedi- 
cated to the grand views and concern for the 
minutest details, he has not infrequently been 
forced to abandon previous theories and test 
new ones. It is an important event in the history 
of Western Sinology that Pulleyblank has felt 
ready now to publish this magnum opus. 

Two innovations stand out when we compare 
his work to that of his predecessors: Strict 
adherence to a consistent linguistic theory (his 
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own brand of GT phonology combined with the 
principles. of classical internal recontruction) 
and careful separation of the stages in ‘the 
evolution of the Tang Standard Language, espe- 
cially what he calls Early Middle Chinese and 
Late Middle Chinese, whose sources were used 
indiscnminately by Karlgren in his Ancient 
Chinese, purporting to be EMC, but often close 
to LMC Pulleyblank's central aim is identical 
to that of Karlgren’s, to reconstruct the sound 
system of the Qie Yun dictionary of a.D. 601. 
We shall first look at some salient points in 
the phonetic theory Phonemic and syllabic 
boundaries are considered language-specific 
abstractions rather than objective realities. 
Therefore a phonetic realization like [ts] can be 
perceived as a unit phoneme [— + continuant] 
in one language, as two phonemes [t] + [s], that 
is [—continuant] + [+continuant], in another, 
and a vowel [æ] can be [+ front] in one language 
and [—front] in another The number of 
phonemic cardinal vowels 1s reduced to 12, 
defined by means of four distinctive features. 
high, low, front and labial. This means that only 
three heights are possible, and that central 
vowels disappear as a separate class The 
[+ front] vowels are D, e, €] which are [— labial], 
and [y, ø, c] which are [+ labial]. The [—front] 
vowels are fi, ə, a] and [u, o, 9], [~ labial] and 
[4-labial] respectively The first vowel in each 
triad ıs {+ high], the second [ —high, —low], the 
third [--low] It is the author's contention that 
vowels lower than [e, œ, a and o], can be 
described as allophones of other vowels, or in 
the case of [a], as a combination of [a] with a low 
glide [4] (phonemically indentical. with ‘soft 
ingress’ or ‘ zero initial’, optionally written [H] 
in both pre and postvocalic functions), which 1s 
posited 1n addition to the traditional high glides 
D, 4, uj, w] The apical vowels D. |, y, uj] are 
removed from the vowel chart, being described 
as syllabic consonants [z, 1] for the unrounded 
[— labial], and presumedly, LS, 3] for the rounded 
[+labial]. To define the consonants one more 
feature [posterior] 1s added, providing eight 
points of articulation, sufficient at least for the 
present purpose. It should be remarked that by 
applying the feature [posterior] also to the vowel 
attern, room could be found for the ' extra- 
ow’ vowels [æ, D, a, n] The reviewer, as an 
ardent speaker of Danish, would be happy with 
this solution which requires a minimum of 
hocus pocus of a semi-archaizing nature. To 
include the apical as genuine vowels would 
require a feature [-- anterior], thus making the 
nine cardinal vowels [—anteror, — posterior]. 
These remarks are not meant to discredit the 
author's eminently practical and well-motivated 
system, but only to remind the reader that it 
may possibly not contain the ultimate and 
universal truth Such non-specialists as are put 
off by, say, /-aá/ or /-aaa/ should feel free to 
write or think /a/ and /a:/, which will probably 
become the custom, if this book takes its place 
as the standard reference work it deserves to be. 
When Karlgren performed his pioneering 
reconstruction work he relied, for the interpret- 
ation of Qie Yun, heavily on later rhyme tables, 
especially the Qie yin zhi nan (which was even 
later than he thought, because he confused it 
with a somewhat earlier work Qie yun zhi nan 
from 1376). Pulleyblank reconstructs the rhyme 
table language (known from the Yunjmg dic- 
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tionary and older sources going back as far as 
early Tang) as representative of the Qin dialect 
(Guanzhong including Changan), and shows 
that it 1s not a direct descendant of the Qie Yun 
language of Wu (Jiangsu south of the Yangz1). 
The Qie Yun language was the oldest standard 
of Tang (Early Middle Chinese) known in 
Japanese loans as goon, whereas the Yunjing 
language became the new standard which was 
prevalent from late eighth and ninth centuries, 
and reached Japan as the Kanon readings. 

One of Pulleyblank’s major revisions con- 
cerns the interpretation of the Four Grades or 
Divisions of the rhyme tables. To demonstrate 
this point we shall use the rhyme table known as 
shan (analysed in a detailed way in Egerod, 
JAOS, 90/1, 1970, 67—73) containing syllables 
with vowels going back to Old Chinese /a/ and 
ending in /-n/. Maspero (Etudes, 1912) main- 
tained that all four grades still contained the 
main vowel /a/, but that grades II and III had 
palatalized initrals, and grades III and IV con- 
tained a medial /1/ before the main vowel (which 
had become /-e-/ by Song dynasty times). The 
arguments for all of this 1n all cases come from 
rhymes, reflexes 1n. modern dialects, Chinese 
loanwords in contiguous languages, and 
Chinese renderings of foreign words. Karlgren 
(1915 and later) thought there were four vowel 
grades 1/a/[a].II/a/, IH/à/{e] and/p/[A], and 
IV/e/, and that III had a medial DL IV a 
medial /i/ (the phonetic redundancy in this 
solution has been treated by Chao Yuenren 
(HJAS, 5, 1941, 203-33), S. E Martin (The 
phonemes of Ancient Chinese, 1953) Egerod, rev. 
of Martin (in Language, 31/3, 1955, 470—77) and 
many others). It has been taken for granted by 
most researchers since then, including Chao 
(1941), Li Fang-kuei 
Chinese Studies, 9, 1971, 1—61), that the palatal 
and often palatalizing medial /i/ was a charac- 
teristic of grade III. Arisaka (1937-39) pointed 
out that grade III in foreign borrowings showed 
signs of a retracted non-palatalizing quality, 
written by him medial /i/, and he relegated /i/ to 
grade IV (a point taken up later by Pulleyblank, 
AM, 9, 1962, 58-144, 206-65, Egerod, 1970, 
many others). Pulleyblank now postulates that 
in LMC grades III and IV had coalesced, 
whereas ın EMC III had /a/ but IV /e/ as main 
vowels. In some cases the Qie Yun dictionary 
makes a distinction between two finals within 
the same rhyme and with the same initial (the 
so-called chongniu or * double entries"), which 
the rhyme tables kept apart by placing them in 
grades III and IV, respectively. Karlgren found 
the distinction meaningless, and wrote medial 
DI 1n both, whereas Arisaka used his two 
medials /i/ and DI to expla the difference 
Pulleyblank prefers to leave the first one 
(perhaps slightly retracted) unmarked, and to 
mark the second one with a palatial glide /j-/. 
He does posit a distinction between medial /1/ 
and /i/ in EMC as in /ian/ versus fian/, but this 
medial differentiation corresponds to Karl- 
gren's main vowel divergence in /jàn versus 
Boni, 

These results are of importance for the 
reconstruction of Old Chinese, that is for the 
forms which are of immediate interest for com- 
parative Sino-Tibetan studies. It has been 
recognized for some time that the Middle 
Chinese grades I, II, III, IV may reflect Old 
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Chinese clusters. Yakhontov (paper presented 
at the 25th International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, Moscow, 1960) pointed to /-1-/ as a prob- 
able source of grade II, which according to 
Karlgren (1940, 1954) had a more frontal vowel, 
(Ja, than grade I (/á/[a]). Pulleyblank and Li 
Fang-kuei 1971 now agree that the original 
medial in II was /-r-/, and that this /-r-/ also 
explains some of Karlgren's medial/-i-/ 
finals. But whereas Pulleyblank finds these lat- 
ter /-r-/ reflexes in grade III finals, Li restricts 
them to grade IV. The two scholars have 
reconstructed the same Old Chinese prevocalic 
glides (/-r-/, /-rj-/ and /-j-/) but in very different 
distribution. Comparative Sino-Tibetan evi- 
dence may begin to clarify the issue. As far as 
Middle Chinese is concerned, Pulleyblank's 
arguments seem more powerful. Pulleyblank's 
Old Chinese syllabic typology further differs 
from Li's and other scholars' by the introduc- 
tion of two syllabic prosodic types, A and B, 
written by means of an acute and a grave accent 
above the vowel. Type A without a medial 
produced MC grade I, type B without a medial 
grade III which developed a medial /-i-/ 
Type A preceded by /j/ became grade IV with 
vowel /e/, type B with the same glide grade IV 
with palatalizing medial /-1-/. Type A preceded 
by /r/ resulted in a grade II retroflex /a'/, and 
preceded by /rj/ in a grade II retroflex Jet 
Type B with /r/ or /rj/ produced grade III with 
non-palatalizing medial /-i-/. The two syllabic 
types, which result in monophthongal versus 
diphthongal vocalic nucle must be compared 
with the parallel phenomenon in Tha: and other 
South-East Asian languages, where such 
doublets abound. They were described by Ged- 
ney (in J G. Harris and R. B. Noss (ed.), Tai 
phonetics and phonology, Bangkok, 1972) and 
explained by Haudricourt (in J. G. Harris and 
J. R. Chamberlain (ed.), Studies in Tat linguis- 
tics, Bangkok, 1975) as the result of the syllabic 
structure preceding monosyllabism the same 
way as monosyllabic foot/feet is explained by 
the preceding bisyllabic fót/fóti. 

Distinctive vowel length was posited by Karl- 
gren for Old as well as for Middle Chinese. It 
has sometimes seemed, in his reconstruction as 
well as 1n those of other scholars, a deus ex 
machina rather than a well-argued explanatian. 
Pulleyblank surprisingly invokes this trick 
where Karlgren did not have it, to characterize 
the LMC reflexes of the EMC retroflex grade II 
vowels, /a'/ and (e, which both yield /aa/ (the 
first was long and the second short according to 
Karlgren) This value 1s mainly based on Can- 
tonese, where however the source of /aa/ 1s often 
a short vowel (e.g. /o/). In actual fact the dif- 
ference between /a/ and /aa/ 1s not often distinc- 
tive in MC, since there will be in most cases also 
a difference of initial, glide, or medial 

Pulleyblank's MC permits syllabic structures 
which are not characteristic of most modern 
dialects, such as those containing glides OU or 
/wf) before final consonants. These syllabic end- 
ings are supposed to derive from earlier palatal 
and labiovelar final consonants (the latter ones 
already posited by Li Fang-kue1), which make it 
possible to set up a simpler vowel system for 
Old Chinese. It may sometimes be difficult to 
say where in a syllable and how a specific 
distinctive feature (like palatal or rounded) 1s 
manifested (Egerod, 1970), but a symmetric 
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pattern such as the one obtained by Pulleyblank 
is pleasing and, luckily, also plausible. 

It 1s plainly impossible to give even a scanty 
resumé of the contents of a book with such 
detailed documentation and such a broad scope 
as the present work The reviewer notices with 
gratification that the principle for which he 
argued (Egerod, Language, 31/3, 1955; The 
Lungtu dialect, Copenhagen, 1956) of precise 
recording of syllabicity wherever possible (as 
opposed to the preferred phonemic solution of 
most Chinese linguists identifying i and j, u and 
w etc.), has been adhered to with such success in 
Pulleyblank’s studies. On this as on numerous 
other issues the author’s consistency and clarity 
are to be highly commended in a field where 
fuzziness and lack of specific guidelines have 
often carned the day 

Pulleyblank does not think much of the 
attempts that have been made ‘in some circles’ 
to explain the connexion of typological features 
of dialects with their proximity to unrelated 
languages with similar typology This reviewer 
has never thought of himself as a circle, but 
must admit to being one of those sinologists 
who have theorized in this direction. Some 
curious facts remain. The closer you get to 
Altaic speaking regions, the fewer the tones 
(there 1s however also an almost toneless pocket 
inside Wu) and the fewer the vowels. In the 
same areas, close to polysyllabic languages, 
Chinese tends to develop ‘neutral’ tones and 
polysyllabic patterns The closer you get to 

outh-East Asian languages the more tones and 
the more vowels, and the tones and the vowels 
are patterned just lıke ın the contıguous langu- 
ages. Pulleyblank’s EMC, which originated in a 
Southern context, exhibits the typical Thai 
vowel pattern (substituting [ej for this /e/, and 
jef for his faf) 


1 i u 
e ə o 
£ a 3 


His LMC, of Northern origin, has a pattern not 
unlike present day Mandarın: 


ı Y) u 
3 
a a 


It does not seem likely that a development like 
Old Chinese /rán/ X LMC /jaan/ should have 
ever gone through anything like EMC /a'n/, or 
that OC /rjan/ zx LMC /jaan/ should have 
passed through /e'n/. * Northern " Chinese, or at 
least some form of 1t, seems to have changed 
/-r-/ (when it was not absorbed by initials) into 
/-j-/, where ‘ Southern’ Chinese incorporated it 
into the vowel. Similarly * Northern’ may have 
bypassed /e/ and /o/. Both Mandarin and Can- 
tonese are covered under layers of loans and 
superstrata, which make this kind of investiga- 
tion difficult and msky. Yet sneaking suspicions 
may remain in those ' circles 

Be that as ıt may, Middle Chinese 1s a 
masterpiece and a milestone 

SØREN EGEROD 
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VIVIANE ALLETON: Les auxiliaires de 
mode en chinois contemporain (Col- 
lection Linguistique de Paris, 
LXXIV.) [x], 489 pp. Paris: Editions 
de la Maison des Sciences de 
L'Homme, 1984. 


This study is centred around the verbs 
NENG (f&) KEYI ("f ED, HUI (4), 
YINGGAI (M ££) YINGDANG (Er 28), 
DEI (4), and YAO (3E) The work is divided 


into seven chapters, of which the first contains a 
general consideration of auxiliaries. Chapter ii 
examines the roles of NENG, HUI and KEYI 
and is followed by a chapter on the attributive 
values of NENG and HUI Alleton then goes 
on to analyse what she calls * verbes d'obliga- 
tion. YINGGAI, YINGDANG and DEI. 
Chapter v concerns itself uniquely with the uses 
of YAO and the last two chapters are concerned 
with the use of auxiliaries introduced by cogni- 
tive verbs and negation respectively. 

Although modality 1n Chinese is expressed 
through adverbs, final particles and auxiliary 
verbs, Alleton has chosen to examine the former 
two categories with regard only to the latter. 
Alleton claims that the treatment it given is based 
on the ‘utterance’ (kouyu [J g£ ) t.e. on the 
spoken form of the language rather than an 
abstract analysis of written style Having said 
that, this study is rather dry in many respects 
and is written. within the framework of tradi- 
tional descriptive grammar Thus, the data are 
derived (p 32) from grammar books, diction- 
aries, elicited examples, recent film transcripts 
and sentences constructed by the author herself. 
There 1s only one mention of the treatment of 
modals by Transformational Grammarians and 
this 1s to the effect that they have only succeeded 
in giving the label M to this category of verbs 
and that they have not attempted any examina- 
tion of the role modals play in the languages 
which have been analysed. 

The general lay-out of the book is very 
satisfactory and would be accessible to anyone 
who had even a rudimentary knowledge of 
Chinese and a reading knowledge of French. 
Where examples are supplied, first the author 
gives the Hanyu Pinyin form, then the charac- 
ters, followed by a word for word translation 
into French, and finally a fluent rendering 1s 
offered In addition, the author does not assume 
any particularly detailed knowledge of the field 
and the discussion is written clearly and pre- 
cisely without excessive use of jargon The great 
fault with the review copy was that pp. 103-34 
were missing and in their place was a repetition 
of pp. 423-53. 

What interests Alleton 1s the discrepancy 
between Western and Chinese linguists im the 
treatment of the taxonomy of this area of gram- 
mar in Chinese. in particular the fact that 
although the term yug: is usually used to express 
modality, it 1s never used in reference to the 
verbs under consideration here However, the 
author does not really present us with a satisfac- 
tory explanation or compromise of these views 
and terminology. Neither does she question the 
application of methods of linguistic categoriza- 
tion, established through the study of Indo- 
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European languages, to Chinese. Although this 
criticism may not be popular with universalists, 
in the context of the present study 1t does have 
some legitimacy. 

Alleton maintains that the essential difference 
between NENG/HUI and KEYI is that the 
former are attnbutive and the latter constitutes 
*exterior possibility" (p. 82). This seems to be 
perfectly reasonable. She also makes the point 
that since possibility is a pre-requisite of permis- 
sion, it 1s natural for the meaning of KEYI to 
have elements of them both When, however, ıt 
is not a case of permission, KEYI represents 
* une appréciation globale’ (p. 87) of the condi- 
tions of possibility The two chapters concern- 
ing these three verbs give the impression of 
being the best argued of the entire thesis. 

The treatment of the verbs of obligation 1s 
equally well argued, but the exclusion of BIXU 
from the discussion on the grounds that it is an 
adverb is unsatisfactory. Here also the source of 
the corpus comes into play, since we have no 
way of knowing how often BIXU is used and in 
what contexts. Since the data are generated by 
grammarians and the author for the large part, 
and at least one dictionary consulted lists BIXU 
as an auxiliary verb and not just an adverb, 
BIXU would seem to fit into the picture in a 
much greater way than the analysis here would 
indicate, in spite of the bias towards Beijing 
dialect. To me BIXU certainly gives the sense of 
being a modal auxiliary and 1s used as such as a 
translation of ‘must’ in Zhang Daozhen: A 
practical English grammar (Beijing, 1982). (A 
word of warning at this point: non-native 
speakers of French should make quite sure they 
are aware of the distinctions between ‘doit’, 
‘devrait’ and ‘il faut’) A similar complaint 
can be made about ch v in that YUAN/ 
YULANYI is not mentioned except very briefly 
in the conclusion (p 422), although it 15 clearly 
an auxiliary verb and is admitted as such by 
Alleton. 

Nevertheless, this treatment has more pluses 
than minuses It contains a great many interest- 
ing examples and the analysis and comparison 1s 
often very subtle. Alleton seems to be working 
in the same sort of framework as Coates (The 
semantics of the modal auxiliaries, 1983), since 
although she does not mention Coates's notion 
of the ‘fuzzy set’ precisely, she does not insist 
on putting each verb neatly and exclusively into 
one box (p 420) ‘le jeu des langues naturelles 
met en oeuvre beaucoup plus souvent des com- 
binatsons de modalités que des types purs > This 
is by no means an expression of failure, but the 
recognition that language is too flexible a 
phenomenon to be forced into a grammatical 
straitjacket and compelled to stay there just for 
linguists’ satisfaction. 


ALAN JUFFS 


James L. WATSON (ed.): Class and 
social stratification in post-revolu- 
tion China. (Contemporary China 
Institute Publications.) vii, 289 pp. 
Cambridge etc.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. £25. 


The high quality and vared interest of the 
papers contained in this volume should win it a 
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wide readership both within and outside Ur 
field of Chinese studies. The questions of class 
structure and social transformation which ars 
addressed here naturally transcend disciplinary 
boundaries and this is reflected ın the range cf 
issues and approaches raised and pursued ty 
the authors. Consideration is given to cor 
ceptual matters, the historical dimension 1s nct 
ignored, and there are empirical case-studies 
and investigations. 

The opening papers rarse general issues whica 
are relevant to all the succeeding contributions. 
Philip Kuhn considers the cultural anteceden:s 
of contemporary Chinese views about class, 
while Stuart Schram traces Mao Zedong's own 
thinking about classes in China, as evidenced in 
his writings and other statements from tke 
1920s until the 1970s. In the latter, the signiti- 
cance of the ‘Hundred Flowers’ campaigns n 
re-establishing the crucial role of class struggce 
emerges clearly Ultimately, this re-emphasis 
found expression in the events of the Cultural 
Revolution decade (1966—76)—events which aze 
a prime focus of many of the subsequeat 
analyses. 

According to Susan Shirk, the practical 
embodiment of Mao’s vision of a morally- 
transformed China lay in the development >f 
'virtuocracy' In the event, that system was 
increasingly undermined by the more 
unsavoury manifestations of its underlying 
principles. Mao's response was merely to intea- 
sify those (virtuocratic) principles, although :n 
the aftermath of the Cultural Revolution a sh.ft 
towards the use of meritocratic criteria has 
occurred Shirk argues that powerful opposition 
will prevent the re-emergence of ‘ virtuocratiz " 
campaigns in the future. In the light of doubts 
now being voiced by senior Chinese officiels 
about the wisdom of recent policies, it will >e 
interesting to see if her prediction is borne ott. 

A major theme of the book is the extent to 
which destratification took place in China, esp2- 
cially during the 1960s and 1970s Williem 
Parish uses income, consumption, employment 
and educational data in order to demonstrate 
progress towards the reduction of inequalitizs. 
More interesting, however, is his use of inter- 
view material from emigrés in Hong Korg, 
which suggests some of the costs of the exercise. 
Parish’s paper 1s complemented by Marin 
Whyte’s examination of changes in the degreeof 
sexual inequality (as shown, for example, py 
occupational segregation and wage differcn- 
tials). Whyte uses his small urban sample a: a 
basis for making comparisons with Western 
capitalist, and Eastern European socialst, 
countries. His general finding is that ‘ the lot.of 
women in urban China does not differ too much 
from ... other societies' (p 237) and he sug- 
gests that Chinese policies have not been 
notably successful ın breaking down sexual bar- 
riers. 

Staying in the urban sector, Lynn White secks 
to resolve the apparent paradox of how 
Shanghai—the embodiment of China's bour- 
geoisie—could become the centre of radicalism 
m the country By tracing the emergence of “he 
management class there, he shows how he 
apparently contradictory social strands came 
together to form the constituent parts of a rzw 
élite White's analysis is full of insights and a 
model of careful scholarship, not least in its 
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demonstration of the interplay between radical 
and bourgeois forces, as they came increasingly 
to depend upon one another in the Muni- 
cipality 

Jonathan Unger’s concern 1s with the, rural 
sector, where he investigates the political func- 
tion and impact of class labels, assigned on the 
basis of family circumstances before 1949. Mak- 
ing use of data drawn from a single village in 
Guangdong, he argues that discrimination 
against the ' bad elements’ of the new post-1949 
social hierarchy became the effective criterion of 
advancement—and thereby ensured the main- 
tenance of that same hard class line. Yet by the 
1970s disaffection had begun to permeate good 
class elements and by 1982, in the wake of post- 
Mao policies, it was even possible to claim that 
‘it’s not class origin which counts any more; 
what counts now is making money’ (p 141). A 
similar tension between socio-economic factors 
and political desiderata impinged on mate selec- 
tion, as Elisabeth Croll brings out in her investi- 
gation of marriage choice and status groups. 

Even a brief review may indicate the breadth 
of issues considered in this volume If few of the 
conclusions will startle by their originality, there 
1s no doubting the interest and importance of 
many of the questions asked. What may be most 
frequently asked 1s how far the arguments 
advanced here will have to be modified in the 
light of new policies adopted since 1978. It is to 
be hoped that some of the authors will find time 
to consider the implications of these more 
recent developments 


ROBERT ASH 


TIM WRIGHT: Coal mining in China's 
economy and society, 1895-1937. 
(Cambridge Studies in Chinese 
History, Literature and Institu- 
tions.) xiii, 249 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1984. 
£30. 


Until relatively recently our knowledge of 
pre-1949 Chinese industrial history was 
extremely patchy The position is now improv- 
ing significantly, and this study of the Chinese 
coal industry 1s a major contribution to the 
trend 

In the first part of the book, Wright analyses 
the growth of the coal industry in terms of 
output, demand for coal, resources employed, 
geographical and temporal patterns Produc- 
tion in large scale mines began in the 1890s, and 
by 1914 total output was about eight million 
tons. Over the period 1914-1936 output grew at 
52% per annum with short spurts of above 
10% By 1936, the combined output of the large 
and small scale mines was nearly 40 million 
tons. The demand for this coal came from 
various sources. Shipping, railways and other 
industrial uses were important, although rural 
uses and urban domestic demand still accounted 
for over 40% of consumption in 1933 

Two aspects of the supply side were particu- 
larly interesting. One was the existence of a 
* dual structure’ of output Le the coexistence of 
different scales and technologies of production, 
not only in a single system, but even in the same 
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locality To some extent this can be explained in 
terms of the protection afforded to small scale 
activities by transport costs But in areas where 
the large and small scale coexisted, Wright 
suggests that it was the diminishing returns of 
geological structures that allowed the small 
scale operators to be profitable. The other 
feature of the pre-war supply were the 
geographical imbalances between output, con- 
sumption and reserves Liaoning and Hebe, for 
example, had 50% of output and less than 2% 
of reserves. While Shanx: had 50% of reserves 
and 4% of output A key factor in actual 
patterns of output was transport costs to con- 
sumers, although the political fact of the 
Japanese entry into Manchuria was also a 
major factor in the expansion of output in that 
region. 

In Part 2, the author considers various politi- 
cal and social issues including the role of foreign 
investment and the state in coal development, 
and the conditions and organization of labour. 
One important conclusion that the author 
comes to is that, although the role of foreigners 
in the ownership and management of mines was 
large (accounting for 50% of output), the indis- 
pensible contribution. of foreigners to the 
industry was much smaller. That is to say, had 
there been no concessions to foreign ownership, 
the technical and financial limitations to output 
would not have been severe Another important 
conclusion is that politics and access to 
bureaucracy played an important role ın coal 
development. Thus in contrast to Treaty Port 
entrepreneurs who could to some extent escape 
from the coils of domestic politics. behind 
foreign protection, out in the remoter areas 
where coal deposits lay, such escape was not 
feasible Successful mınıng entrepreneurs 
tended to be ex-officials 

This study throws a lot of light on the later 
development of the industry and also suggests 
some ironic contrasts The problems of 
geographical imbalance and the dual structure 
both remain—although an important new ele- 
ment in the duality is now the additional duality 
of the systems of ownership and control (Small 
mines are either private or under local control ) 
Of particular irony is the fact that plans for coal 
m the latter part of the twentieth century place 
crucial reliance on two factors’ (a) the liveliness 
and growth of the small scale mines, and (b) the 
role of foreigners in providing new technology 
to solve the problems of the large scale, 
centrally controlled mines Nothing could have 
been more remote from anything that might 
have been envisaged by either the Guomindang 
in the 1930s, or the Communists in the 30-year 
period from 1949 to 1979 Few histories are 
queerer than economic history 


CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


Liu Ts‘UN-YAN: New excursions from 
the Hall of Harmonious Wind. x, 
416 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984. 
Guilders 160. 

As a distinguished member of a distinguished 
generation of native sinologists who spent most 


of their career abroad, Liu Ts‘un-yan must be 
familiar as a name to all who have had the 
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shghtest connexion with Chinese cultural 
studies. Old enough to have trained his memory 
in the traditional way to store vast data banks 
with instant access, young enough to be able to 
assess the data to suit modern academic inter- 
ests, he has long inspired admiration for his 
command of the fields of early fiction and 
medieval Taoism ın particular While they do 
not shirk controversy or show reluctance to 
speculate, his contributions have been so full of 
hard factual matter that they will always be 
valuable, however widely theories may fluctu- 
ate [tis fitting that his Selected papers from the 
Hall of Harmonious Wind (1976) and now his 
New excursions should join his earlier books as 
a memorial to a kind of scholarship that 
changes ın China and the conditions of modern 
academic life elsewhere make less and less poss- 
ible 

The essays in this volume are the texts either 
of public lectures or of papers given at con- 
ferences, in some cases expanded, plus some 
apparently written for inclusion here. The 
former tend, naturally, to be of an introductory 
nature, the rest Inghly specialized. The most 
novel of these ‘ new excursions’ are two essays 
on calligraphy and one on Peking opera, if one 
does not count a talk on the author’s childhood 
It is pleasant to read a connoisseur on these 
subjects. In ‘ Peking Opera ` Liu draws on his 
own memory of the theatres of his boyhood (he 
was born m 1917), on which are indelibly 
impressed the smell of the rudimentary privies 
of the Kuang-ho Lou (mercifully outside ones), 
and the sight inside of bundles of hot towels 
‘flying like white birds over the heads of the 
audience from the rear of the hall to the front’ 
(p. 340), as they passed from one attendant to 
another. 

The most substantial of the academic papers 
are ‘ The syncretism of the Three Teachings in 
Sung-Yüan China’ (93 pp ) and * On the auth- 
enticity of the historical romances of Lo Kuan- 
chung’ (78 pp) ' Syncretism' is based largely 
on tbe Sung- Yuan hsueh-an and Yüan-shih, and 
1s an in-breadth study of the gathering trend for 
professors of the Confucian, Taoist and Buddh- 
ist persuasion to acknowledge or aver affinity or 
complementarity between themselves, against 
the background of foreign dynasties whose 
rulers' personal beliefs may have differed, but 
who for reasons of state and custom were 
generally content to see all three coexist. The 
same theme of interpenetration of doctrines is 
continued in further essays relating to the Ming 
dynasty, on Wang Yang-ming and Wu Shou- 
yang, a Taoist born in the middle of the six- 
teenth century who sought to dispel the 
influence of dubious alchemists (illustrated in 
another essay) and return to the self discipline 
of one's vital powers. 

*Lo Kuan-chung ' is about interpenetration 
of a different kind, namely, the borrowings 
between one book and another It is to find 
evidence of these that Liu examines and com- 
pares the texts of the seven works attributed to 
Lo Kuan-chung, the patriarch of popular fic- 
tion who lived in the fourteenth century His 
findings lead him to conclude, among other 
things, that Lo was the compiler of the San-kuo 
chih-chan and parts of the 115-chapter ‘ sim- 
pler’ version of the Sfua-hu chuan, and that this 
version was not an abridgement of the ' compli- 
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cated’ edition, but its predecessor. Liu’s com- 
panion piece extends the method of textual and 
thematic comparison to Korean traditional 
popular fiction, a distance that for him seems 
but an easy stride. 

In sum one can say that this book well reflects 
Professor Lues career as a scholar and style as a 
gentleman. 


D E POLLARD 


YANG JIANG: Six chapters from my life 
* Downunder’. Translated ` by 
Howard Goldblatt. xii, 111 pp. 
Seattle and London: University of 
Washington Press Hong Kong: 
The Chinese University Press, 1984. 
$10.95. 


Ganxiao Lu (Six chapters from Cadre 
School) was first published in the Hong Kong 
magazine Guangyiao Jing (Wide-angle Lens) in 
the spring of 1981, and very soon afterwards 
was put out 1n book form. Howard Goldblatt 
was quick to recognize it as an important work 
and turn tt into English His translation 
appeared in Renditions, No. 16 (Autumn 1981) 
This translation in turn has now been published 
separately, with some additional prefaces and 
annotation. The text itself does not seem to have 
been revised 

Yang Jiang, a shght lady of gentleness and 
refinement, was sent along with the rest of her 
institute of the Chinese Academy of Sciences in 
Peking to the mud and muck of the Henan 
countryside in 1970. She spent two years in a 
camp doing unproductive agncultural labour 
At the time she was 59, her husband, Qian 
Zhongshu, who had gone ahead of her, one year 
older. Eight years after they returned to Peking 
she wrote this account of her expenences. Given 
her education and sensibility, not to mention 
her ability to write, ıt was bound to be good, 
andit was very good Readers had best discover 
its qualities for themselves, if they have not 
done so already. 

Howard Goldblatt is a good translator who 
writes natural English, but this is not his best 
effort Lapses are more frequent than they need 
be One passage where their density ts high is 
that ın ch wm which describes with typical self- 
depreciatory humour the attempts of the author 
and her younger colleagues to raise crops. I 
quote from p. 36 of the translation 


* A-xiang had strength enough to carry two 
half-filled buckets of urine on a carrying pole, 
but I was only able to irrigate the fields a 
cupful at a time Our favorite crops were the 
“ivory turnips” or “Taihu turnips”, which 
were actually long white things. Their tips, 
which were the size of a ncebowl, only stuck 
up out of the ground an inch or so “ What 
we're raising here is the cream of the crop”, 
we confided to one another.’ 


The first sentence gives the impression that 
young A-xiang was able to keep her end up all 
right, but the poor old girl herself was so weak 
that she could only manipulate a cup to ‘1rn- 
gate the fields’. That would have taken till 
doomsday, or at least until all the others had 
gone back to Peking. In fact she is only dousing 
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the plants with the urine A-xiang brought, and 
what would she use for that purpose but a long- 
handled cup? The translator must have seen 
urine been applied to crops as a fertilizer in this 
way, and should have noticed that even young 
men as strong as an ox do not pour it on by the 
bucketful. The Chinese text merely says: 5 .. 
and then I ladled it out by the cupful to 
" water ” (the plants)’. The confusion probably 
arose because yiaoguan can apply both to 
irrigating with water and pouring on liquid feed. 

The word ‘actually’ in the second sentence 
implies that one would not have expected ' ivory 
turnips’, to be long and white In fact there 1s 
nothing surprising about ıt The original says: 
‘. “ivory turnips " or “ Taihu turnips "—that 
is, long white turnips.’ 

In the third sentence, the word * only’ again 
introduces unnecessary perplexity (it does not 
occur at all in the original): does it imply that 
for the turnip tops (not tips) to project ‘an inch 
or so' above the ground was disheartening 
(because they should have been higher), or that 
it was a good sign that they were not higher, 
because those that stick up, say, three inches 
never come to much? The truth is that the 
turnip, being a root vegetable, is already doing 
very well to project an inch or so above the 
surface, and in this case the author 1s encou- 
raged by the sight. The original reads ‘The 
more than an inch that stuck up above the 
ground was fully as large across as a small 
ricebowl.' 

The last sentence implies that the women 
make the discovery that they are raising prize 
specimens. In fact they privately encourage each 
other, * Let's have a try at “ bringing on some 
lugh-fliers "1" (the last expression ts transferred 
from its usual context of human talent). 

To finish the story, the women find to their 
chagrin when they come to pull up the turnips 
that as a result of their over-feeding, all that 1s 
below ground is a few wispy roots 

Turnips are obviously not Goldblatt's strong 
suit Misinterpretations elsewhere are by no 
means as common, and do not very much affect 
the general sense. I imagine they have mostly 
arisen from the translator touching up a first 
draft without reference to the original 


D. E POLLARD 


Diana Lary: Warlord soldiers: 
Chinese common soldiers 1911— 
1937. | (Contemporary China 
Institute Publications.) [xi], 177 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1985. £17.50. 


The warlord soldiery brought out from 
obscurity m Diana Lary's book offered little for 
the patriot to admire, their officers, and the 
competing warlords themselves, less still. The 
soldiers were making a living as best they could, 
as indeed, their likes had done in helping the 
British a century before in the Opium War 
What could one expect of men who were treated 
by their officers, as William Whitson puts it, 
* hardly better than expendable serfs, unworthy 
of expensive, time-consuming training, easily 
replaced should mept leadership bring excessive 
casualties ' 
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While many studies have been made of 
individual warlords and of China's sufferings 
under their depredations, Diana Lary's book 
explores the dead ground, using extensive 
Chinese sources in giving a close-up view of 
what life was like for the ready supply of 
mercenaries who hoped to make a life for them- 
selves in this chancy occupation. In fact, far 
more of the ordinary soldiers died of disease 
than in actual battles It was a job, and even 
when pay was a month or more in arrears there 
was still probably food enough to survive on 

Zeng Guofan’s Xiang army and Li 
Hongzhang’s Huai army in the latter half of the 
nineteenth. century had given military life a 
status it had not before enjoyed in Chinese 
estimation But for Yuan Shikai, after the col- 
lapse of the Qing in 1911, there was no longer a 
national purpose for the military power at his 
disposal. The military schools in being by the 
end of the century were turning out officers with 
status and military skill to exploit, but no real 
cause for which to fight. 

What was worse, as Diana Lary explains, was 
that relations between officers and men in the 
Xiang and Huai armies had been good, but after 
1911, a gulf steadily opened up between the 
warlord officers and their expendable serfs. 
Imperialism had overreachd itself, China was 
left to dnft. Hence the: armies with no civil 
authority exercised over them—within a few 
years after the Nanjing government had been 
set up m 1928 most Guomindang units were 
httle better than the warlord's men All Chinese 
feared the exactions and cruelties of those in 
uniform. 

Lary's book brings out the ironies and con- 
tradictions of the period. It would be easy to 
paint a dark picture. But 1f one considers pay, 
conditions of service, training and the like, there 
are examples from high to low, from the good to 
the very bad Feng Yuxiang was best known as 
the builder of a model army—his attempt to 
render ‘ Onward Christian soldiers ’ as a rousing 
chant for his soldiers was one among many 
gestures that won him an inflated reputation 
among missionaries—but there were other com- 
manders who maintained some standards that 
survived from the nineteenth-century armies 
Recruitment too could vary from the officers 
who went to their home districts and readily 
gathered recruits with a shared loyalty, to the 
worst forms of cheating by brokers rounding up 
physically worthless dupes to exact a fee for 
every soldier 

Yet there was generally an easy way of escape 
for those who found conditions intolerable. 
Desertion was a common resort and often 
indulged in, since there was little risk that the 
deserter could be pursued and returned to face 
the physical punishment of unrestrained sadists 

Missionaries saw a good deal of the suffering 
brought about by warlords. Lary quotes a case 
i Henan in 1923 when forcibly disbanded 
soldiers kidnapped mussionaries and ordered 
them to use their influence to get them rein- 
stated The missionaries agreed to do so, pro- 
vided that the soldiers would assemble for 
preaching sessions! Such were the mutual con- 
fusions of contact. 

One may find parallels in Lary's account with 
the mercenary leaders in medieval Europe. Such 
leaders in China could supply a battalion or so 
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to strengthen Aejun, ` guest ' armies, at the dis- 
posal of one warlord or another as the terms 
indicated 

Despite these apparently chaotic times, with 
areas often shifting from the control of one 
warlord to another, the Chinese Post Office 
functioned imperturbably, so much so that ıt 
managed somehow to carry on even during the 
Japanese war, though letters from nationalist- 
held to Japanese territory and back might take a 
year or more 

There are certainly grim aspects of Diana 
Lary's picture, yet they do not point to China as 
a society of endemic violence. The ‘ institutional 
underpinnings of the Chinese state’ went some 
way to defuse violence Nor does drunkenness 
play the same part in soldiers' brutality as the 
Westerner might assume, though soldiers might 
exact anything they wished from luckless 
peasants or pay them in worthless, warlord- 

rinted currency. In a dispassionate, matter-of- 

act manner, Lary succeeds in bringing into the 
daylight the realities of life for these millions of 
soldiers 


RICHARD HARRIS 


Zhongya xuekan|Journal of Central 
Asia (Chinese Society for Central 
Asian Studies [Beijing]), 1, 1984, [iv], 
283 pp., | foldout chart. 


The introduction to this first issue of what is 
designed to be the irregularly published joürnal 
of the Chinese Society for Central Asian Studies 
stresses the international nature of the disci- 
pline, with the necessary participation of 
Scholars within and outside the seven 
UNESCO-designated Central Asian nations: 
Afghanistan, China, India, Iran, the Soviet 
Union, Pakistan and the Mongolian People's 
Republic. 1t stresses too the necessary involve- 
ment of historians, archaeologists, ethno- 
graphers and philologists of numerous lan- 
guages, a catholicity which is certainly reflected 
in the Journal and which places its contents 
beyond the competence of a single reviewer. 
Certain unifying concerns do, however, emerge 
from the rather heterogeneous group of 
13 essays, the most striking of which is the 
theme of relations between a ' centre ', which is 
the Han Chinese heartland, and a ‘ periphery’, 
which is represented by the various cultures of 
Central Asia. The term is im itself a recent 
coinage in Chinese, replacing older names like 
“western regions ' (xi yu) or ‘ outer tributary” 
(wai fan) Its adoption does not entirely conceal 
a sinocentrism which is as symbolically present 
in the Han Chinese ethnicity of the authors as it 
is in their texts. 

The chronological span 1s wide. Yu Weichao 
writes on the Kayue and Xindian cultures of 
Qinghai province in the Neolithic era, the type- 
sites of which were excavated by J. G. Anders- 
son in the 1920s, The author's laudable aim of 
breaking out of the purely descriptive mode 
which so circumscribes Chinese archaeology, 
into an interpretative synthesis, is vitiated by 
continued reliance on Morgan's views on 
ancient society as mediated by Frederick 
Engels These historical curiosities warp a sub- 
sequent piece on the petroglyphs of Inner 
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Mongolia as material evidence for the culture of 
the earliest pastoralists 

Two essays on neighbours of the early 
imperial polity, the Nuoqiong and the Eph- 
thalites, are solidly based in the Chinese textual 
tradition, though the author of the latter piece, 
Yu Taishan, also gives evidence of a careful 
reading of the Japanese and Western literature 
up to about 1960. The 20 years of isolation from 
which Chinese scholarship in the humanities is 
only now beginning to emerge is even more 
visible in a brave attempt by Wu Zhuo to come 
to terms for a Chinese readership with the topic 
of nudity in the Buddhist wall paintings at Kizil 
in Xinpang The line drawings of paintings 
reproduced, if at all, only to the poor standards 
of contemporary Chinese academic publishing 
will be useful, but most of the analysis will strike 
the Western reader as eccentric. Nudity is alter- 
nately identified as a proof of debauchery and 
decadence in the Central Asian oases, and 
praised as an  unfünching and valuable 
testimony of ' social reality `. The Indian roots 
of the art and culture of the oases seem quite 
unknown to the author, as does the idea of a 
Philosophical dimension to depictions of sensu- 
ality. 

The isolation implied by this approach is in 
contrast to that adopted in the next three 
articles One surveys the evidence for fire wor- 
ship among the early Turks, relying largely on 
Soviet scholarship but quoting too from work 
published in this Bulletin by Pulleyblank, Hen- 
ning and Joyce. A second deals in general terms 
with the life and work of Rüdagi, here described 
as 'the founding father of Persian classical 
poetry `. A survey of secondary literature from 
Europe and Iran is appended. The third piece in 
this group appears to the non-specialist to be 
the most original, dealing with a hitherto 
unpublished Uighur text of the third chapter of 
Maitreyasanitt, excavated at Ham in 1958. The 
full scholarly transcnption, translation. and 
philological notes are accompanied by two 
murky photographs of the manuscript. 

The Chinese evidence for the generally good 
diplomatic and trade relations enjoyed by the 
Karakhanids with the Song and Liao dynasties, 
extracted from dynastic history accounts of 
` tribute missions *, is presented by Wei Lingtao, 
who also postulates resistance to Islamic pro- 
selytizing as the source of the hostility shown to 
their western neighbours by the Uighur king- 
dom of Koco. A contribution to the particular 
problems of Tangut (Xixia) studies is made by 
Huang Zhenhua, with a piece on the diction- 
aries Wen hai and Wen hat za lei. The toponym 
Küsán Tarin and its meaning in the Yuan period 
are investigated by Liu Yingsheng, most aware 
of all the 13 contributors of recent work outside 
China 

Cai Jay: breaks new ground with a solid, 
archivally-based study of commercial relations 
between the western Mongols and the Manchu 
court in Peking up to the muddle of the 
eighteenth century. He demonstrates the 
existence of these relations as early as the 1630s, 
in the form of Oirat " tribute ' of horses, furs and 
felts, Perhaps not everyone will be convinced by 
his argument for the consistently friendly nature 
of these relations throughout the seventeenth 
century, but he does argue persuasively for the 
overriding importance to the Qing court of a 
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source of cavalry mounts in the years leading up 
to the ‘ Three Feudatories’ rebellion of 1673 

His citations from the Chinese and Manchu 
archives of the Grand Council, with their wealth 
of detail on purchases not only of dozens of 
carefully differentiated types of furs but also of 
horses, horns, and even raisins, show the kind of 
precise focus which only those Chinese scholars 
with access to primary source material can 
provide It is the type of work which leads not 
only to a welcome to this new journal in an 
underpopulated field, but to the hope that its 
appearances may not be too irregular 


CRAIG CLUNAS 


YAEKO SATO HABEIN: The history of 
the Japanese written language. x, 
229 pp. Tokyo: Tokyo University 
Press, 1984. £11.50. 


At first glance the aim of this book seems 
simple enough. to trace the development of 
written Japanese through all tts stages from the 
introduction. of written symbols up to the 
present day; and essentially 1t does this, provid- 
ing the novice student of Japanese with useful 
basic information. But the history of Japanese 
writing 1s complicated and tortuous, and the 
seemingly stratghtforward title of the book 
conceals some crucial questions of method 
and scope that do not appear to have been 
addressed 

It 1s important to distinguish clearly between 
the mechanics of orthography on the one hand 
and the language itself on the other. Of course, 
with Japanese the system of symbols adopted 
from Chinese has affected the style of the langu- 
age But it ıs possible, and indeed essential, to 
differentiate the problem of using symbols to 
represent the sound and sense of spoken words 
from questions of linguistic borrowing and the 
choice of vocabulary, structure, and mode, 
which is governed by more subtle and complex 
considerations, such as subject-matter and tone 
That this question has not been adequately 
thought out 1s clear from the way the book 1s 
organized and from the large number of loose 
statements, of which the following 1s typical 
‘As we can find the earliest poems written in 
man'yogana in Kojiki and Nihon Shoki, it 
appears that the Japanese people attempted to 
write their poems in Japanese syntax from the 
very beginning’ (p 11). What is the meaning of 
‘write’ here? Presumably ‘ record’ rather than 
‘compose’. What ' beginning’ should we infer: 
the use of written symbols or the earliest crea- 
tive efforts at poetry? Whether we are talking 
about already existing poems, which of course 
go back a long way before written symbols, or 
about poems created after the advent of a 
wnting system, recording them requires the 
preservation of a good deal more than 
‘Japanese syntax °, for a poem, or any work of 
literature, is a total structure involving diction, 
rhetoric, sound effects and precise imagery, 
none of which can be sacrificed 1f the poem is to 
survive. The same 1s true, though to a lesser 
extent, of prose Hence, the Kojiki, both for its 
attempt to preserve ancient oral formulas and 
for its pivotal position in the development of 
writing, demands more detailed and thoughtful 
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treatment than the three paragraphs it is 
accorded (pp 18-19) 

There is also a need to observe the difference 
between language and literature. The appropri- 
ate method in a study of this sort is surely to 
describe linguistic developments and adduce 
examples from written sources However, in 
many places, this book adopts the reverse pro- 
cedure of enumerating literary works, then dis- 
cussing the nature of their language and style. 
Not only does this obscure the essential pro- 
gress and argument of the study, it also makes 
the book more like a potted history of literature, 
particularly when the author introduces matters 
of content, authorship or background that are 
irrelevant to the development of the language as 
such—for instance, the paragraphs on the 
Shinkokinshü and SaigyS on page 44, or the 
excursus on Zen and tea ceremony, flower 
arrangement, and other arts on page 57. 

The presentation also suffers from a lack of 
concrete examples in the text. The explanation 
of different types of man'yogana (pp. 12-15) is 
clear and well illustrated But the description of 
okototen diacntics (p 23) would have been 
better with some actual examples A sentence or 
two of text, with glosses and commentary, to 
illustrate the different styles as they are dis- 
cussed throughout the book would have given 
the reader a genuine feel of the language in all 
its various stages As it is, the reader 1s merely 
fed disembodied facts which convey no real 
understanding of the structure and texture of 
the language. 

It is true that occasional reference is made to 
the reading selections that are massed at the end 
and, indeed, occupy half the book However, 
these selections are simply reproduced from the 
standard texts of the classic works, without any 
of the notes and commentaries that are nor- 
mally considered indispensable Even well-edu- 
cated Japanese would have considerable trouble 
understanding these selections as they are given 
here, so the inexperienced student at whom this 
book is aimed will have little chance of deriving 
any benefit from them Anyone who could cope 
WE these texts would be well past needing this 

OOK. 

While the reading selections are far too diffi- 
cult for most students, the body of the book 
does not seem rigorous enough. Not only is the 
treatment somewhat superficial, there is not a 
single footnote or citation of sources. Excessive 
footnoting is not to be encouraged, but we 
really ought to be told specifically where the 
author has obtained her information, both for 
reasons of authority and so that the interested 
reader can pursue points without having to 
work all through the books listed in the unan- 
notated bibliography On page 39, for instance, 
we are told that a certain usage of /uragana is ‘a 
rather unexpected factor, just recently dis- 
covered’. Many readers would surely want to 
know a few more details. where, by whom, and 
why so lately brought to light. 

Unfortunately, the fuzziness induced by the 
absence of precise examples and citations is 
aggravated by the English style of the book, 
which ıs clearly that of a non-native speaker. 
Adequate illustration would require longer quo- 
tation than 1s practicable, but the following 
sentences might suggest the problem: * When we 
think of the fact that the usage of man'yogana 
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was limited to proper names in the seventh 
century, it is a wonder to have this imaginative 
and creative use of man'yogana in Man’ yoshi’ 
(p. 16), " However, Heike Monogatari must 
have originated from an environment where 
priests and temples were involved ' (p 51). Asa 
result, the argument and the presentation of 
information seem to lack focus and to resist 
accurate comprehension. 

A student who reads this book will certainly 
learn something about the development of the 
Japanese written language and obtain an overall 
sense of its history, which 1s bound to be of 
value, and the book does therefore fill a need 
But the information gained may well remain 
rather vague and unsystematic, missing that 
sense of real contact, that flavour of the actual 
language which stimulates true interest. 


PHILLIP HARRIES 


HERMAN Ooms: Tokugawa ideology: 
early constructs, 1570-1680. xvi, 
349 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1985. £40.40. 


In this book Professor Ooms presents under 
the title * tendó' (Way of Heaven) a collage of 
notions constituting, in his view, the routine 
political discourse put together by Japanese 

olemicists over the centuries since the 
ourteenth To this he adds, as a survey of * early 
constructs' of Tokugawa ideology, comments 
on the thought of several ideologues and some 
ideas found in sundry assorted documents 
belonging to the pertod designated. Under the 
same rubric he includes the self-deification 
strategies of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, which 
he sees as anticipating the canonization of 
Ieyasu, some might judge this to have been of 
quite a different character. 

Ooms finds the ultimate embodiment of tendo 
in the philosophy of Yamazaki Ansai (1618- 
82), who, he opines, achieved complete integra- 
tion of the Japanese and Chinese traditions. 
Ooms goes on to claim Ansai's philosophy was 
the first ideology Japan ever had, arguing that 
an ideology can emerge only from such class- 
conflict as characterized the sixteenth century 
and, further, on the grounds of its similarity to 
Bakumatsu and post-Meiji nationalism, that it 
was Japan's only ideology (p. 297). 

Several objections may be raised to this 
thesis Ooms's syncretic tendó posits an 
hierarchic order upheld by military might, 
which is acknowledged as the only source of 
order in times of trouble (p. 91). He suppresses 
reference to justified mihtary takeover, a con- 
cept that might well have been subsumed under 
terdd, since ıt was canvassed as early as the 
thirteenth century, and strongly advanced from 
the beginning of the Tokugawa era. Ansai, 
however, insisted on unconditional loyalty to 
the emperor, expressly precluded the possibility 
of condoning rebellion, and barely recognized 
the existence of the military classes (p. 248) 
There is thus a fundamental disharmony 
between even Ooms's limited tendó and Ansai's 
thought. 

Ooms slides out of this difficulty by invoking 
the significance of silences: a device of high 
utility to this author, who interprets a ' silence’ 
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as not saying anything he chooses. Here he 
argues that by Ansai's time the shogunate was 
accepted as part of the normal scheme of things, 
and did not need mention. Why, then, did 
Ansai’s disciple Asami Keisai think fit to stress 
the shogun's function in the state? 

Again, regimes prior to the Tokugawa also 
had recourse to ‘ideology’, as the word 1s 
generally understood To give but one example, 
as Kate Nakai has commented in * Tokugawa 
Confucian historiography ` (in P. Nosco Con- 
fucianism and Tokugawa thought), already in the 
seventh century ' ideologues associated with the 
Yamato court had sought to graft the (Chinese) 
idea of an all-powerful monarch, whose 
authority was symbolized by (specific) preroga- 
tives ... onto the existing Japanese concept of 
legitimation by divine descent.’ 

Further, Ooms interprets the uprisings of the 
Ikkó-ikki, leagues of Shinshi Buddhist 
believers, as a clear-cut confrontation between 
villagers fighting for independence and land- 
hungry daimyo. This seems a gross oversimplifi- 
cation. The concurrent drives in late mediaeval 
Japan for local autonomy and consolidation of 
estates were only part of a many-sided contest 
for economic and political gains. The partici- 
pants were conspicuously lacking in class homo- 
geneity, and temporary alliances of natural 
enemies were frequent. In particular, warriors 
as well as peasants Joined the Ikkó tkki and 
played a more important part. 

Ooms relies heavily on an essay entitled 
Toicht Seiken by Fujiki Hisashi, which quotes a 
senes of documentary snippets purporting to 
prove heightened peasant class-consciousness. 
Interestingly, one of these shows rather that the 
Shinshü headquarters, the Honganji Temple, 
whose abbots were of imperial blood, dissemi- 
nated propaganda seeking to recruit peasant 
support for the revival of the land-owning rights 
of the court aristocracy. 

Ooms belongs to a school of historians that 
interprets historical events in terms of sociologi- 
cal theory. Actually he employs a medley of 
theoretic sociological approaches, adopting and 
discarding them as suits his purpose of the 
moment. A good illustration of this procedure 1s 
afforded by his various descriptions of 
"ideology `, which he does not get around to 
defining till the end of his book 

On p 284 he explains, in terms derived 
ultimately from the neo-Marxist Louis Althus- 
ser, why he considers Ansai’s thought to con- 
stitute an ideology Stringing together in reverse 
order parts of three consecutive sentences we 
obtain the description: ideology is *(a) system 
of representations that enables one to conceive 
ofexperience. ın an imaginary relationship to 
a transpersonal reality ', Japan, ' as the focus of 
the individual's intense cathexis^ This is hardly 
compatible with the Clausewitzian apothegm he 
strikes out on p 291 ‘ideology 1s warfare con- 
tinued with other means’, there is, by the way, 
some confusion as to whether this warfare was 
directed against rebellious peasants (p. 123) or 
resentful daimyo ex-rivals (p. 289). 

Finally, on p. 294 Ooms sets forth the socio- 
logical view of ideology on which, in his own 
words, he relies throughout the work, viz. ‘a 
half-truth presented as a whole truth’. In line 
with this, he asserts the Tokugawa endeavoured 
to conceal the fact that the basis of the authority 
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they claimed was raw power’ if so, did not the 
military parades (p 42), the public executions 
(p 147), the armed suppression of disorder 
(p. 68), the emphasis on professional arms- 
bearing as the distinguishing mark of the ruling 
class, the open discussion of bunbu (civil 
administration versus military controls) effec- 
tively stultify this endeavour? 

Because of his sociological slant, Ooms’s 
vocabulary is clotted with technical terms like 
‘misrecognition’ and "genesis amnesia’ 
However, he uses other terms given special 
meanings by sociologists, such as ‘ legitimation’ 
and ‘authority’, in their straight historio- 
graphical senses, and yet others like ‘ domina- 
tion’ and ‘ arbitrary’ in their ordinary everyday 
ones Additionally, where sociologists penetrate 
to deep-level motivations, locked away far 
beneath conscious intention and hidden from 
general cognisance, Ooms applies sociological 
theory to overt political acts. His discussion 
thus tgnores levels of consciousness. Worse still, 
on the basis of his non-sociological uses of 
sociological concepts, he makes moral judge- 
ments on historical personages and events 
These vagaries result in precisely the semantic 
ambivalence and epistemological dyslexia that 
sociologists warn against. 

Ooms strives for the original insight as such 
he presents his effort to dislodge neo-Con- 
fucianism as the overarching philosophy of the 
Tokugawa period, and to demonstrate the per- 
sistent vitality of Shinto and Buddhist ontology 
But here he is merely sensationalizing the view 
of Maruyama Masao, who in the preface to the 
English version of his acclaimed study of Toku- 
gawa thought observed that the evidence 
Showed that neo-Confucian concepts did not 
penetrate Tokugawa society deeply till the 
second half of the seventeenth century, and that 
Yamazaki Ansar's theories exemplified what a 
thorough Japanization the onginal Chinese 
notions underwent tn the process of their 
acclimatization 

Maruyama puts  neo-Confucianism in 
perspective, whereas Ooms’s determined 
iconoclasm extends to subtle denigration of its 
ideologues as ' defrocked monks' (p. 106) and 
* peddlers of ideology recommending their own 
wares’ (p. 227), surely unfairly ignoring their 
awareness of an imperative obligation to serve 
the state 

Much research has gone into the preparation 
of this book, which contains a deal of useful 
information. But its initia] thrust, an exposé of 
Tokugawa polity as an elaborate conspiracy, 
supported for paltry material benefits by tal- 
ented men sensitized by training to ethical 
principles, seems a trivialization of the issues 
And to synthesize a core ideology, select a 
particular philosophy as its supreme example, 
and identify this example as the enduring 
essence of Japanese political thought, is a pro- 
cedure, as Ooms admits, * not without its own 
problems’ (p. 287)—not the least of which must 
be the notions current over the period con- 
sidered that conflict with the selected example 

Ooms admits that, owing to a change of plan, 
the various chapters of his book assumed the 
form of separate essays, resulting in much back- 
tracking The effect is exacerbated by the 
vociferous tone, esoteric vocabulary, ex- 
clamatory rhetoric, the odd sloppy sentence, 
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and numerous, if trivial, typographical errors 
The consequent viscosity may lessen appeal to a 
plam reader addicted to unpretentious clarity 


JOYCE ACKROYD 


JAY RUBIN: Jnjurious to public morals: 
writers and the Meiji state. xvi, 
331 pp., 8 plates. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 
Press, 1984. $35. 


Injurious to public morals is a book which 
adds considerably to our knowledge of modern 
Japanese literature, presents a consistent critical 
appreciation. of an important part of that 
literature and challenges a number of widely 
accepted generalizations. It also spends much of 
its bulk (331 closely printed pages) on its main 
subject, censorship of literature in the modern 
period, and concludes, rather predictably, that 
Official attitudes towards hterature did not 
change between the start of Meiji and the end of 
the Pacific War. While the student of Japanese 
literary history will find several of his or her 
questions answered, on the subject of censor- 
Ship itself, Jay Rubin leaves some of the most 
interesting problems unresolved ` 

The book is sub-titled Writers and the Mem 
state and, as the Preface states, ts ‘ primarily 
concerned with literary. developments falling 
between the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 
and the end of Mem . °. It would be nonsensi- 
cal to confine a study of censorship to these few 
years, however important they are in Japanese 
literary history, and Rubin rightly, and in some 
detail, traces the course of censorship from the 
beginning of Mem. Then because he observed 
that ‘ the state structure established in the Mem 
period survived past the end of the Pacific War’ 
(xin), Parts 3 and 4 continue the story through 
the Taisho and pre-war Showa periods and 
wartime Japan respectively It is a dual history. 
It documents the official attitudes towards 
literature in the periods concerned, and it con- 
siders exhaustively the reactions of the wnters. 
There ts no doubt on which side the sympathies 
of the author lie 

As Jay Rubin says ‘ Arbitrariness, irration- 
ality, and comical inconsistency can be said to 
characterize censorship in all times and places 
...” (p. 52) One can sometimes accept his des- 
pair when trying to account for individual 
instances of censorship, but ‘ incredibly’ (used 
several times) is not a word one expects from an 
author who has clearly expended so much effort 
on his subject. He is frequently reduced to 
sarcasm the ‘typical Füyo reader’ who is 
incapable of ‘ such subtle deductions’ when the 
situation has just been stated to be obvious 
(p. 74) or the * unbridled eroticism” of a sleep- 
ing woman's breast against a man's cheek 
(p. 119). 

Such lapses into exasperation detract from a 
study which does provide insights and useful 
observations on Japanese censorship, even if 
these are nowhere brought together One learns 
of the public adoption, ' unique in world legal 
history’ (p 26), of the principle of censoring 
finished. publications or plays just before per- 
formance, thus entailing crippling financial 
losses. One learns of the dual standards often 
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applied: the rich and powerful can be dissipated, 
the poor and weak not: a kodan can be obscene, 
if the obscenity 1s within the traditional moral 
framework, but similar obscenity is unaccept- 
able ma novel These and many other examples 
could add up to a model for censortal behaviour 
in Japan that, given the apparent continuity of 
attitudes, could be applied in all periods. 

One might describe this last phenomenon as 
censorship of ascribed immorality Examples 
are quoted in the book of works which received 
different treatment from the censors at different 
times. In the theatre this could happen because 
of the former association. of the actors with 
unacceptable plays, however innocuous the pro- 
duction currently submitted to the censor 
Kabuki, shumpa and the commercial theatre in 
general suffered far less than s/ungeki, no doubt 
because of the latter's status as a leading advo- 
cate of the modern individualist/socialist 
culture. Many of the examples of censorship 
quoted in this book could perhaps be located on 
a sliding scale of collective and individual offi- 
cial reactions to social developments. 

Janet Walker, in The idea of individualism in 
the Meiji novel, first developed a theory of 
Japanese naturalism which placed it squarely in 
the framework of the modernizing process Jay 
Rubin accepts this view of Japanese naturalism 
and takes it a stage further. In his hands the 
much maligned naturalists and I-novelists are 
rehabilitated by being judged against a critical 
criterion that Rubin clearly believes is reason- 
able to apply. For him naturalism did succeed in 
* establishing the novel in Japan as “ the literary 
form which most directly reveals to us the 
complexity, the difficulty, and the interest of hfe 
in society . "'(p 181, quoting Lionel Trilling) 
and the best naturalists might have united their 
‘fragmented image of life into a coherent state- 
ment’ (p 105). In these terms the conventional 
distinction drawn btween naturalist and anti- 
naturalist in Japan can be described as ' empty 
rhetoric’ and one can begin to recognize the 
* enormous democratic potential of Japan's new 
literature' (p 194). 

In the process some writers will be heavily 
criticized, and Ogun Füyo is scathingly dismis- 
sed as a serious modern writer The name of 
Fiiy6, however, regarded in his day as on a par 
with Natsume Sdseki, hardly meets the eye in 
general accounts of Japanese naturalism 
Rubin's achievement ın this book has been to 
restore a sense of perspective to modern 
Japanese literary history by starting from con- 
temporary materials rather than later secondary 
sources. This can be laborious and even 
unrewarding work, but it seems peculiarly 
necessary in the case of Japan when the results 
can be so significant. One could mention Peter 
Kornickr's study on the reform movement in 
Mem fiction m this respect, and in the present 
work, Oguri Füyo, the High Treason Incident, 
and the Committee on Literature are only three 
examples of long overdue illumination. 

Injurious to public morals s a passionate book 
and it 1s easy to be suspicious of passionate 
scholarship. Rubin writes in the Preface. ‘One 
of the most exciting aspects of my research has 
been the discovery of individuals and their 
differences’ (p. xiv). There is even a touch of 
humour (perhaps not intended): when explain- 
ing the system of fuseyi (indicated by an x or an 


0) there is a footnote with a reference forward to 
*chap. 9, p 000' Jay Rubin himself breaks 
through his narrative so often that one is 
tempted to want to apply some gentle censor- 
ship to him, but perhaps his energies could not 
have otherwise been  sustamed through 
materials spanning nearly a century of depress- 
ing censorship activity. 


BRIAN POWELL 


JÜRGEN STALPH: Kanji-Theorie und 
Kanji-Studien in Japan seit 1945. [ii], 
246 pp. Bochum: Studienverlag 
Dr. N. Brockmeyer, 1985. 


As the title indicates, this work 1s concerned 
essentially with work on Chinese characters in 
Japan over the last forty years, but the scene 1s 
set by two short introductory chapters. Ch. 1 
gives the briefest of outline sketches touching 
upon such topics as the introduction of Chinese 
script to Japan and development of the two 
syllabanes Katakana are referred to (p. 10) as 
having developed in the ninth century from the 
kaisho form of characters, while it is true that all 
katakana may be regarded as being ultimately 
thus derived, it 1s more appropriate—indeed 
essential—to regard certain katakana as derv- 
ing from forms characterized by a degree of 
cursivity. Ch. 1 correctly notes that philological 
studies ın the Edo period were taken up to a 
large extent with consideration. of the script 
Table 3 (p. 14), which sets out a number of 
representative works of that period on the 
script, contains several minor but unfortunate 
errors in transhteration of names (Ekiken for 
Ekken, and Ogiyii for Ogyü), in addition, the 
description of content of works in the table is in 
places haphazard. Stalph’s study 1s, however, 
not concerned to any significant extent with 
historical considerations, and the above are no 
more than minor blemishes. 

The bulk of this book consists of two long 
chapters, viz. ‘ Kanji studies since 1945’ (ch. ni) 
and ' Kanji theory since 1945’ (ch. iv), together 
with an extensive bibliography. In section 3 1 
structural aspects of characters are taken up 
under the heading ‘ Graphic-syntactic studies’ 
Graphic analysis of characters ıs, as the author 
notes (pp 29-30), a highly complex task. 
Several innovative treatments are introduced, 
such as that by Hayashi Oki (p. 31), and Stalph 
later goes on to put forward a number of 
operational rules for graphic analysis, as for 
instance; ‘Independent elements can only be 
further divided 1f one of the parts making up the 
element can be subdivided by another element, 
and the newly-ansen element is re-current ' 
(p 36) Ch. nı contains a fair amount of statisti- 
cal material, as is appropriate to the subject- 
matter, but this is never allowed to become too 
predominant 

Phonological aspects of characters in 
Japanese are dealt with in section 3.2. These 
include the question of phonetic elements in 
characters of the semantic-phonetic (keisei) 
type, a topic which Stalph maintains has on the 
whole been badly neglected (p. 53). 

Section 3.3 examines the relationship between 
characters and their associated meanings. 
Stalph's approach is synchronic, and while this 
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produces satisfactory results tn many cases, 
there are at the same time many instances where 
such a perspective has its limitations The 


characters (a) & SEN ‘fresh’ and (b) BR 


KAN * widower’ are among the examples given 
of characters where the radicals concerned do 
not appear to represent their respective associ- 
ated meanings A diachronic treatment, 
however, would allow these to be explained 
satisfactorily: (a)in the sense of ‘fresh’ 
represents a generalized use of the original sense 
of this character, viz. ‘fresh fish’ (Karlgren, 
Grammata Serica Recensa, item 209a-c), 
(b) originally represented a morpheme denoting 
a type of fish, but was subsequently employed 
also as a phonetic loan for a homophone mean- 
ing ‘ widower ` (Karlgren, item 481a—b). 

Ch iv considers the general theory of writing 
(graphemics) expounded by Western linguists, 
and examines the work of Japanese scholars 
such as Ikegami Teizo and Kono Rokuro. As 
Stalph observes (p 108), one of the major prob- 
lems of Japanese graphemics is the lack of a set 
of clearly-defined terms, a useful summary of 
present usage of the relevant terminology by 
different scholars 1s given on pp 109-17. Later 
in the chapter, discussion follows of the relation 
between spoken forms and their written 
representation; the additional English example 
which Stalph appends to Kabashima’s exposi- 
tion of the situation in Japanese appears to be in 
error the pair ‘desert (vb )—dessert ' is surely 
‘inverted A-type” in terms of Kabashima’s 
terminology, not Y-type. 

The last part of this book consists mainly of a 
bibhography, which is arranged on a topic 
basis; the general index of authors (pp. 202-7) is 
a helpful feature. Most readers of Kon. Theorie 
will probably be at home with material in 
Japanese, and in this sense the bibliography 
might seem rather superfluous, but on the other 
hand it can be said to provide a convenient form 
of reference to secondary material. 

For readers interested in this field who have a 
reading knowledge of German, Kon. Theorie 
provides a very useful, well-arranged, and at 
tmes thought-provoking introduction to its 
subject. 


C. SEELEY 


Brian Moeran: Okubo diary: portrait 
of a Japanese village. viii, 257 pp. 
Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1985. $28.50. 


There are times when one wonders whether 
social anthropology may not be a bit of a fraud. 
Most of us who travel abroad to study put 
ourselves willingly in a strange environment, 
observe, record, try to adapt, create images, and 
theorize to greater or lesser effect, but usually 
our real aim lies elsewhere. Surely it is an easy 
job just to be there, make friends, and find out 
what makes them all tick? But then, as mis- 
anthropologists ourselves, we can always turn 
away, switch off, be antisocial, or even turn in 
desperation to a fellow sufferer. The committed 
anthropologist, as this book shows, has none of 
this leeway but must try to enter fully into the 
life of the other; he lives altogether more 
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dangerously Because one is constantly on the 
lookout for patterns of behaviour, explana- 
tions, understanding, there grows a tremendous 
tension between the need for self-awareness at 
every turn and the need to be infinitely flexible 
It 1s a strain that the more bookish among us 
can hardly bear to contemplate 

The story told here 1s one of intrusion, delight 
and eventual withdrawal from what should 
have been paradise but turned out to be earth. 
Not that the author has anyone but himself to 
blame, nor that the book ts not ample 
recompense for his pain. It is in a sense the 
record of a second youth, of having to grow up 
again, of relearning the arts of socialization, and 
it is a brave man who wants to do that again. 

What makes this book such a remarkable 
experience 1s the openness of this tension 
between self-awareness and adaptability as 
Moeran chronicles his own successes, failures 
and mistakes in the farming community of the 
valley where he has chosen to live At every step 
he is aware of the Heisenberg principle as it 
applies to the study of society: he who observes, 
disturbs This total abandonment of the 
pretence of objectivity, underpinned by an auto- 
biographical mode of discourse and an entirely 
felicitous use of the Japanese zuthitsu form, 
allows the author to build an unforgettable 
picture of life in the valley, sketched with pathos 
and humour. Moeran also gives himself a good 
deal of room by openly declaring that a degree 
of fictionalization 1s involved The usual reason 
1s that one wishes to avoid embarrassment, but 
here 1t becomes a very effective tool, it also 
allows us to talk of plot. Will the anthropologist 
disappear into his own subject? Will the book in 
this sense ever be written? And the central 
theme is really that of hubris, not intellectual in 
this instance but rather the presumption that he 
might actually succeed in becoming the other. 
Asis fitting for an author who quotes Kamo no 
Chomei more than once, the symbol of this 
hubris ıs a dwelling with all its overtones of 
belonging and having roots. The house in ques- 
tion is also one of those old ramshackle farm 
houses that 1s the stuff of dreams, so that the 
hubris ın this case 1s connected to the desire to 
make dream reality and as such it is bound to 
bring catastrophe. The crucial moment m the 
plot 1s when the move is made to buy rather 
than rent the property. In the Diary it happens 
to be a cantankerous owner who causes all the 
problems but one suspects, not that this 1s 
necessarily a composite figure, but that any one 
of the valley folk would have balked at this final 
intrusion. 

To isinuate oneself into an alien society 
apparently needs not only a strong mind but an 
indestructable liver. This book positively reeks 
of sake, not that the author 1s an alcoholic 
(although rt is difficult to see how he managed to 
avoid it) but because he makes great use of 
informative dialogue and gossip, and drink 1s 
the essential soctal lubricant of the valley. Is the 
Diary n this sense the final hangover? 

Moeran wears his scholarship lightly but it 1s 
there in abundance and a tremendous amount 
of information 1s imparted through both dia- 
logue and description The way the valley men- 
tally divides up its year, the power of precedent 
and history, the kinds of thing people talk about 
and why certain people have power over others; 
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1t is all unobtrusively done. This is the very best 
kind of book, the kind of book one wishes one 
had written, nay, could write oneself 


RICHARD BOWRING 


Davip K. Wyatt: Thailand: a short 
history. [xx], 351 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1984. £27.50. 


There can be few Western scholars more 
advantageously placed to write an mtroductory 
history of Thailand than Professor Wyatt. His 
doctoral research, undertaken in Bangkok ın 
1962-3, was a study of education during the 
critical ‘ modernizing’ reign of King Chulalong- 
korn (1868-1910) His subsequent research has 
included substantial work on Thai chronicle 
sources; and most recently his interest has 
turned to the administrative ‘ revolution’ of the 
firs: reign of the Bangkok period (1782-1809). 
In addition, Wyatt has supervised (principally 
at Cornell University where he is now professor 
of South-East Asian history) many of the most 
important doctoral theses on That history to 
have been completed over the past two decades, 
on subjects as chronologically distant as the 
early history of Ayudhya (the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries) to the last reign of the 
absolute monarchy (1925-1935). And of course 
he has long been involved 1n teaching the full 
span of That history, not only at Cornell but 
also at S.O.A.S for a brief period in the later 
1960s. These qualifications raise expectations: 
in general, they are well fulfilled 

Wyatt moves chronologically from the 
earliest history of the Tai peoples to the Bang- 
kok political manoeuvrings of the 1980s. His 1s 
primanly a politica] history, almóst inevitably 
so for the earlier periods, but with much less 
Justification from the nineteenth century where 
economic and social forces should come more 
clearly into view Wyatt writes with unfailing 
clanty and elegance, sustaining the reader’s 
interest over (pace the title) a long haul of some 
300 pages of relatively close type. Indeed, one of 
the book's principal strengths is that it creates a 
sense of the unfolding of Thai history This 
effect is achieved by a gentle emphasıs through 
the narrative on a number of themes which can 
be seen to run through the long history of 
Thailand. Prominent here, for the earlier 
periods, ıs the recurrent cycle of consolidation 
and disintegration of monarchical control over 
the kingdom's manpower; and the establish- 
ment over the centuries of a cultural identity 
and world-view which ts distinctively Thai. The 
text is well supported by maps and illustrations, 
and there 15 a valuable annotated bibliography 

In only one respect does the author seriously 
disappoint. In his treatment of certain periods 
of Thai history which have generated notably 
sharp scholarly controversy, he frequently fails 
to convey the range of historical interpretation 
which exists. For example, his discussion of the 
early history of Ayudhya fails to confront the 
fierce criticisms which Michael Vickery has 
made of the important chronicle sources for this 
period (see, in particular, his lengthy review 
article in the Journal of the Siam Society, 67, 2, 
1979). A possibly more serious example is 
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Wyatt's treatment of the reigns of King Mong- 
kut and in particular of King Chulalongkorn 
(the period 1851-1910). Here he sustains an 
interpretation, first laid out in his doctoral work 
in the 1960s and then maintained in some of the 
theses which he subsequently supervised, that 
this was a period during which Thailand under- 
went major internal modernization, guided by a 
royal élite of outstanding political acumen, 
cultural perception, and personal probity. No 
reference 1s made here to the questions raised by 
Benedict Anderson (in a paper in Eliezer 
B. Ayal (ed.), The study of Thailand, Athens, 
Ohio, 1978) as to the precise character of and 
inspiration for Thai ‘modernization’ in this 
period. More seriously, there 1s no discussion of 
the extensive work produced by the dominant 
school of younger Thai historians since the mid- 
1970s (commonly grouped as the ‘ political eco- 
nomists*: for a valuable survey see Craig J. 
Reynolds and Hong Lysa, Journal of Asian 
Studies, xu, 1, 1983) which sees in the period 
from the mid nineteenth century not moderniza- 
tion but continued economic and political 
underdevelopment and, crucially, identifies the 

olitical and economic interests of the royal 
élite itself, notably reinforced during the reign 
of King Chulalongkorn, as the principal 
obstacle to major internal reform Through his 
book Wyatt makes little attempt to disguise his 
long-established royalist stance, but given the 
major shifts which have taken place in Thai 
historical writing from the mid-1970s that 
stance now appears dangerously anachronistic, 
certamly in a consideration of Thai history from 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

To end critically would be ungenerous and 
unjust. Whatever the reservations noted here, 
this book far outdistances the recent histones by 
B J Terwiel (1983), Rong Syamananda (1971), 
and M L Manich Jumsai (1972), and clearly 
replaces W A. R. Wood's history, published in 
1926. For its chronological range and for its 
unfailingly lucid and engaging presentation, this 
is a notable achievement. 


IAN BROWN 


DENISE BERNOT: Dictionnaire birman- 
français. Fasc. -vin. (Langues et 
Civilisations de l’Asie du Sud-est et 
du Monde Insulindien, no. 3.) 
227 pp.; 209 pp.; 195 pp.; 206 pp.; 
199 pp.; 200 pp.; 201 pp.; 204 pp.; 
Paris: SELAF, 1978-84. 


Denise Bernot's Dictionnaire birman-frangais 
[DBF] may well go down as the greatest 
bilingual dictionary of Burmese produced in the 
twentieth century. So far, eight fascicles total- 
Img 1510 pages have been published, taking us 
most of the way through the letter N-, about 
40% of the Burmese lexicon We may thus 
expect an eventual 20 fascicles comprising some 
3,775 pages. The volumes are coming out at the 
rate of one a year, so that Wheatley's estimate 
(1981.194) that the DBF ‘ will not be completed 
much before the end of the century' seems 
realistic. As long as Mme. Bernot's redoubtable 
stamina holds out, this need be no cause for 
alarm. It does after all give us plenty to look 
forward to for the rest of the millennium! 
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The DBF fills a real need. The monumental 
Burmese-English dictionary of Judson, first 
published in 1852, has not been revised for over 
60 years, and probably never will be again The 
ambitious dictionary begun by Stewart and 
Dunn, conceived as the successor to Judson, has 
been abandoned, largely because of an unwise 
scheme of  alphabetization; and, most 
unfortunately, a computer-assisted Burmese- 
English dictionary project by John Okell has 
also been discontinued, as recently as last year 
Into the breach have leapt lexicographers of 
many non-anglophonic lands, and there are 
now available good dictionaries from Burmese 
to Chinese (Chen, 1962), German (Esche, 1976), 
Russian (Minina and U Kyo Zo, 1976), and 
Japanese (Harada and Ono, 1979) 

The DBF more than holds its own with any 
previous Burmo-Xenic dictionary, both with 
respect to quantity and quality. A rough cal- 
culation of the number of items (head-entries or 
collocations) ın Judson, Minina/U Kyo Zo, 
Harada/Ono, and Bernot shows that the DBF 
contains at least 25% more material (about 
44,500 items) than the second most copious 
source, Minina (c. 32,000). We may get an idea 
of the relative richness of these dictionaries by 
taking particular morphemes and comparing 
the total number of expressions where they 
appear as the first constituent—1 e. the number 
of collocations involving the morpheme in ques- 
tion. Thus the word /cit/ [sei?] ‘esprit, 4me’ 
occurs in dozens of expressions referring to 
mental life, while /caka./ [zaga ] ‘ mots, paroles, 
discours; langue, langage’ appears in countless 
collocations having to do with speaking! 
Again, Bernot, with 204 collocations under /cit/ 
[v. 23-38] and 180 under /caka./ Iw, 81-98] 
leads her closest ' competitor ' by about 25%, a 
ratio which seems to hold for multi-colloca- 
tional roots throughout the lexicon 

Each entry in DBF ts written both in Burmese 
script and m a romanized transcription of the 
modern pronunciation, though it must be said 
that the latter leaves much to be desired. The 
tones are indicated in a cumbersome and unaes- 
thetic way. The heavy tone gets an oversized 
grave accent before the syllable, while creaky 
tone 1s shown by a similar acute accent after the 
syllable. When a creaky syllable precedes a 
heavy one tn a dissyllable, this can bring their 
two tone-marks together in a blotch More 
serious are the problems arising from the voic- 
ing of consonants in non-initial position within 
a collocation In general, voiceless consonants 
(aspirated or not) become voiced if their syllable 
1s ‘in close juncture’ with a preceding syllable 
under any of the three non-checked tones—but 
this * close juncture ` is not definable in strictly 
phonological terms Bernot has chosen an 
abstract transcription bristling with capital let- 
ters to indicate the points at which this unpre- 
dictable sandhic voicing occurs. Unfortunately, 
this presents problems of both a practical and 
theoretical nature Practically speaking, the 
transcription imposes an irritating. deductive 
process on the user of the dictionary, as he must 
mentally ‘run through the rules’ in order to 
come up with the actual pronunciation. Fur- 
ther, there 1s a certain confusion as to the 
theoretical status of these abstract symbols. 
Bernot calls them ' archiphonemes' (1, 11), but 
as Wheatley aptly points out in his perceptive 
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review of the first fascicle, they are really more 
like | morphophonemes—and the standard 
Burmese orthography, where the sandhucally 
voiced consonants appear in their underlying 
voiceless forms, ‘already represents the mor- 
phophonemic level perfectly well’ (See Journal 
of Asian and African Studies [Tokyo], 22, 1981, 
194—202). Since a knowledge of the Burmese 
writing system 1s presupposed in the user—none 
of the example sentences 1n Burmese script are 
transhterated—1it would have been much more 
useful to give a phonetic transcription for each 
entry 

Much more importantly, the core of the 
DBF—the compilation of the entries and their 
glosses—compels our admiration. The sheer 
volume of the material compiled 1s impressive in 
itself. The definitions are beautifully clear, usu- 
ally with several different French synonyms 
offered, e.g /te./ ‘mettre bout-à-bout, se 
toucher en bout; toucher à peine, effleurer, 
toucher presque' (vi, 140) Often both col- 
loquial and more literary French equivalents are 
provided (e.g. /krong-tong-hnuik/ ‘prendre 
Sous le nez, chiper sous le nez, s'approprier sous 
les yeux de la victime", 1, 26) The abundant 
example sentences are always to the point, and 
frequently of extralinguistic or cultural interest 

Polysemous words have their nuances of 
meaning carefully distinguished, eg /chang'/ 
[hsN:] 1 descendre, 2 (fig ) baisser, diminuer, 
3 cesser, se terminer; 4 se rendre à, aller, 
5 descendre de, appartenir à; 6. étendre (v, 
140); similarly /thur/ [thou.] ‘ strike’, where five 
sub-senses, each buttressed by examples, are 
lard out in an entry that occupies most of a page 
(vu, 101-2) 

In some cases of idiomatic collocations, the 
‘literal’ meaning ıs also provided Jean -yun/ 
‘lune (littéralement, lune [avec son] lèvre’) 
D moon-cum-rabbit '], v, 42, /chan-kun-mre-le'/ 
*étre inutile, ne pas être profitable (littérale- 
ment, étre une charge pour la terre et se conten- 
ter de consommer (du riz) sans produire' One 
only wishes for more of these literal renderings, 
since in many difficult cases the user 1s left to his 
own devices (see below) 

The stylistic and semantic range of the 
vocabulary presented in DBF is as wide as can 
be. Especially interesting entries include 
philosophical/scientific terms (/daat/ ' élément 
naturel’, vin, 38-43); religious and cultural 
vocabulary (/chwam./ ‘ nourriture donnée par 
les fidéles aux bonzes', v, 182-5), words for 
items of material culture and techniques (/thay/ 
‘araire’? [swing-plough], vit, 96-9); words 
reflecting preoccupations of daily hfe and 
society (/thomang./ ' riz cuit’, vii, 73-8; /chan/ 
‘riz décortiqué', v, 160-5, /cin-pan:/ ‘ termes 
symbolisant le bon mariage’, v, 44). Fauna 1s 
well represented—some 21 species of birds, 
many of them illustrated, are listed under 
/hngak/, 1v, 72-8; five different configurations 
of elephant's tusks are pictured under /cway/ 
‘canine, défense d'éléphant', v, 67-9 The 
excellence of the treatment of botanical terms 
deserves special praise. 

Other well-covered types of special vocabu- 
lary include neologistic loanwords and 
quadrisyllabic ‘elaborate expressions’ Recent 
loans from English are particularly abundant, 
though sometimes one wishes they had all been 
saved for a separate list or appendix rather than 
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being interalphabetized with native items. (It 1s 
Jarring for the ‘canine tooth, elephant tusk’ 
collacations in /cway/ [swe] to be interrupted by 
[swe-ta] ‘sweater’, v, 68) The actual English 
source-word is usually not given, and in the case 
of Briticisms the American reader 1s sometimes 
hard-put to figure out what it might be, eg 
[hsalun:-ka:] * conduite intérieure ' ((saloon car 
[Brit] = Amer sedan). The Burmese lexicon, 
stretching to accommodate foreign concepts, ts 
resorting to blends and calques as well as to 
outright phonological loans, and the DBF pro- 
vides striking testimony of this modernization 
process 

In short, the DBF displays for us the Burmese 
lexicon in all its richness 

In one important respect, however, the 
arrangement of the information provided in 
DBF ıs unfortunate Because of its. basically 
monosyllabic structure, Burmese, like all 
Sino-Tibetan languages, has numerous 
homophonous morphemes The DBF has no 
system of indenting polysyllabic collocations 
under their ‘head-entries’ Instead, it lists all 
homophonous monosyllables en bloc, and then 
gives all the collocations that begin with the 
same phonological syllable in strict alphabetical 
order according to the initials of their 2nd 
syllables—regardless of what the morphemic 
identity of their 1st syllables may be. Sometimes, 
when the meanings of the first syllables are quite 
disparate, it 1s clear enough which collocations 
relate to which homophone In many other, 
more idiomatic cases, however, it is not clear at 
all, and the user 1s reduced to looking up the 
individual meanings of all the syllables in the 
collocation (hard to do if any of them begin 
with a letter posterior to those covered in the 
first 8 fascicles, or 1f any happen to be bound 
morphemes that never occur as head-entries). 
Yet even when the individual meaning of each 
non-initial syllable has been ascertained, there 
are still numerous instances where alternative 
interpretations of the morphemic identity of the 
first syllable seem equally plausible without the 
lexicographer's explicit guidance 

I should like to characterize this practice of 
obscuring the morphemic identity of 
homophones by listing collocations in strict 
alphabetical order as pernicious  imteral- 
phabetization (or P.I). Bernot ts certainly not 
alone in committing P.J. Of the other Burmo- 
Xenic dictionaries mentioned, only old Judson 
assigns collocations to their proper head-entry. 
He distinguishes homophonous monosyllables 
by bold face numerals, each one followed by its 
own retinue of collocations, with. the 
alphabetization starting afresh for each new 
homophone Dictionaries of Loloish languages 
routinely commit P.L, eg. Paul Lewis’s 
otherwise excellent dictionary of Akha (1968, 
see my review, JAS, 28/3, 1969, 644-5). The 
problem of PI is serious enough to be worth 
some extended comment here Let us consider a 
few examples: 
1. chi. [hs] 
93-7). 


‘unne’ and company (v, 


This is a relatively non-problematic case. Four 
homophonous monosyllables are first listed 
together, meaning respectively (a) " bar, block, 
prevent access’, (b)'urine' (polite term); 
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(c) * haze, fog, water vapour ', and (d) ' plants of 
the family Rhamnaceae, e.g. jujJubes'. There 
follow 49 collocations where /chi:/ ıs the first 
syllable. In this case the four homophonous 
morphemes are disparate enough semantically 
that a moment's thought will usually satisfy the 
user that he knows what the first syllable of any 
given collocation means (One might of course 
wonder whether the polite term for ‘urine’ 1s 
somehow historically related to ‘dew’ via a 
euphemism, but here comparative evidence 
helps us out in Lahu (a Central Loloish langu- 
age), ‘dew’ is ci but * urine’ is £ ) Yet even here 
there is a hitch the expression /hsi. khyup/ [hsi 
cho?] means ' souffrir de blocage urinaire’, a 
meaning which painfully unites the ideas of 
(a) ‘ blockage’ and (b) ‘ urine’ To be sure, flip- 
ping to the entry /khyup/ in m, 115 reveals that 
among its many meanings (including ‘ sew’), 
/khyup/ means ‘être obstrué’, s’obstruer’, so 
that the Ist syllable here does indeed mean 
`" urine ' and not ‘ block’ Ultimately no harm is 
done—except perhaps to our aesthetic sensibili- 
ties—by the morphemic randomness imposed 
by the strict alphabetical order. 

2 che. ‘wash’ and ‘medicine’ (v, 103-13) 
The homophonous morphemes ‘rinse, wash; 
temper (as on)" and ‘ medicine, drug, effica- 
cious substance, paint, dye’ are listed one after 
the other, followed by 10 pages of collocations 
Here the two morphemes have semantic ranges 
which overlap somewhat, either fortuitously or 
because of some ultimate etymological con- 
nexton (They are also homophonous in Lahu 
ch ‘ wash '[nd?-ch£ * medicine, efficacious sub- 
stance’) At any rate, some of these collocations 
are defined in such a way that it is hard to see 
which, if either, head-entry it belongs under e.g. 
[che: kro:/ [hse: co] * examiner, rechercher ... 
faire une investigation, une enquête ’. Since [co:] 
already means ' demander, interroger’ here (11, 
99), what does the [hse:] contribute to the collo- 
cation? Is brain-washing somehow implied as an 
investigatory technique? A clue is furnished 
later on by /che cac/ [hse: si?] ' subir un examen 
médical général' (p. 105), permutting us to 
deduce that the first syllable of [hse co.] also 
once meant ' medicine’, but suffered semantic 
bleaching so that the expression came to mean 
‘extensive examination (not necessarily medi- 
cal)' : 
Even more tricky 1s the case of /che khyup/ 
[hse: choul: fixer une teinture, faire mordre une 
teinture, rendre une teinture indélébile’. Our 
old friend /khyup/ here means 'fix, render 
unchangeable’ (ur, 15), and the expression is 
doubtless to be interpreted as a NOUN-plus- 
verb 'fix (by means of’ an efficacious sub- 
stance’ Yet the meaning of the VERB /che./ 
also fits well here: fixing a dye is similar to 
tempering iron, in that the intent and result is to 
render certain characteristics of the target sub- 
stance immutable 


3 cok [sau?] 
180-1). 


‘steep; deep; vagina’ (IV, 


With this example we are sailing into deep 
waters indeed. Toward the end of fascicle 1v we 
find juxtaposed two homophonous monosyl- 
lables: 
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/cok/ [sau] v être abrupt, être escarpé 


(montagne, paroi); 


être a pic . 
/cok/ [sau?] n. l.[vulg] sexe féminin, 
vagin 
2 (cok-) terme 
d'injure 


3. profondeur 


There follow 16 collocations with /cok/ as first 
syllable, 8 of which will be commented on 
(labelled for convenience with arbitrary letters, 
a-h) 


(a) /cok- n (terme d‘injure) ‘fille de — jote ", 
komrang ‘Marte couche-tor Wi 
-ma / 
(b) /cok-khya / nady | ‘droit au but’ 2 ‘avec 
acharnement, (avec) pas- 
sion ° 
(c) /cok-ce / n vulg ‘clitoris * 
(d) /cok-pap/ n vulg ‘sexe féminin, vagin ` 
(e) /cok-thi adv * a l'envers, sens dessus- 
-cok-thut / dessous * 
(f) /cok-thu adv * & l'envers, cul par-dessus 
-gywam tête’ 
-pran/ 
(g) /cok-thu adv * sens dessus-dessous, à 
-prong l'envers ` 
-pran/ Ex “Tl ne faut pas met- 


tre son on à l'envers" 
` manquer de perspicacité, 
de jugement ` 


(A) /cok-hman v 
-kam 
-hman 
-məsı / 


Here, even the sophisticated user of the DBF 
is ın a real quandary. As presented in their 
respective head-entries, ‘ vagina ' might seem far 
enough apart from ‘ deep/precipitous’ to obvi- 
ate any possible confusion of morphemic iden- 
tity in collocations. But alas, all kinds of prob- 
lems soon arise! It 1s true that (a) presents no 
great difficulty it is after all not surprising that a 
word meaning ‘fille de joie’ should be derived 
(by a type of semantic shift known as pars pro 
loto) from a noun meaning ‘pudenda 
muliebria', rather than from a stative verb 
meaning ' steep/abrupt/precipitous ` 

In (b) ‘night to the goal; with relentlessness, 
with passion’, one can perhaps guess that the 
meaning of cok ıs derived from ‘ abrupt/pre- 
cipitous "—but the presence of ' passion’ in the 
gloss muddies the waters. Granted (c) and 
(d) are unambiguously assignable to a particu- 
lar head-entry—but what about (e), (f), and (g)? 
These all refer to being upside down or head- 
over-heels. A priori ıt 1s very difficult to decide 
whether this is an extension of the ‘ abrupt/ 
precipitous ' lexeme or its venereal homophone. 
Bernot's gloss ‘cul par-dessus téte' certainly 
does not help matters Without belabouring the 
point, one cannot refrain from observing that 
the rump-over-head position 1s highly charac- 
teristic of our aforementioned filles de joie (As 
Baudelaire puts it in ‘Une charogne’, ‘ Les 
Jambes en l'air, comme une femme lubrique’). 
French idiom also makes use of geometric or 
locative metaphors here—a common synonym 
for ‘ Marie couche-tot là ' is une horizontale ) 

Similarly, the example sentence under (g)— 
‘One should not put one's lounj on back- 
wards'—4s far from an open-and-shut case 
When the same basic garment 1s worn by both 
sexes (e g. kimono in Japan or sarongs (louny:) 
in Burma, there tend to be strict differences in 
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the way they are tied or fastened in order to 
differentiate proper male from proper female 
attire. It 1s certainly not implausible that (g) 
might literally refer to ‘ getting one’s sexual 
identity confused by tying the lounj in a 
woman's way” 

By the tme we get to (A) we are thoroughly 
demoralized—could ‘ lacking judgement or per- 
spicacity ' also be a metaphorical extension of 
the female private parts? (Cf French étre con 
* be a stupid bastard’, déconner ‘ talk rubbish/ 
drivel’). Even if one guesses correctly at the 
meanings of all the rest of the syllables— 
/hman / * nght, true (chiefly in negative sen- 
tences)' (Judson, 1953 edition, 903), /kam:/ 
* bord de riviére; bord d'un à pic, rebord d'un 
plateau, escarpement’ (t, 221), /məsi./ ‘not 

now '—we still have trouble putting the pieces 
together in such a way that we understand the 
metaphor Does it mean literally * not know the 
steep from the gently sloping”? Or ' not know 
the pudenda muliebria from a riverbank °? 

Given the unpredictable nature of idiomatic 
or metaphorical extensions of meaning (glisse- 
ments sémantiques) in collocations, the user of a 
dictionary of the scope and excellence of DBF 
should not have to struggle to figure out the 
relationships of polysyllabic expressions to their 
constituent morphemes. 

Allin all, the DBF 1s physically quite attrac- 
tive in its photo-offset format. The Burmese 
font isun bold face, and usually perfectly clear 
(though somewhat unevenly spaced). Liberal 
and effective use is made of italics, for gloss 
characterizations, scientific names of flora and 
fauna, etc Occasional problems with smudged 
printing (vit, 118), blank spaces (vi, 37, vin, 
119), or misaligned margins (vit, 96) are neither 
frequent nor serious enough to matter. 

A slight inconvenience is the fact that the 
fascicles do not each represent rational chunks 
of the Burmese alphabet. It seems as if the 
publisher imposed an arbitrary length of about 
200 pages per fascicle, and if that did not 
correspond to some natural division of the 
lexicon, so much the worse. (Even such a 
relatively tiny letter as z-, with a total of only 27 
pages, is split up between v, 186-99 and vi, 15- 
29 ) There ıs no indication on the spines of the 
fascicles as to the portion of the alphabet con- 
tained therein (the senous user will soon find it 
necessary to do that for himself), and the pages 
are not numbered consecutively from volume to 
volume Presumably this will all be rectified 
once the opus 1s complete and assembled into a 
single book 

One of the most appealing—indeed endear- 
1ng—aspects of the DBF is the large number of 
illustrations ıt contains, averaging perhaps one 
every 2-3 pages. These are almost always most 
welcome, despite the fact that they vary 
tremendously in quality of draftsmanship, and 
have thus suffered very different fates under the 
photo-offsetting process. (Among the best 
drawings are those in fascicle vi.) Pictures of 
plants and cultural artifacts (vi, 96-9) are 
drawn with particular care and expertise, and 
many sketches of daily scenes from Burmese life 
are full of charm (v, 90, v, 173, vin, 52) Some of 
the animal pictures are fine, but others are 
botched (Milvus migrans govinda, v, 74), and/or 
unnecessary (cf. the poor goat on v, 156). The 
mysterious object on the right at the bottom of 
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1, 208 is probably intended to illustrate sense (1) 
of the kap-pay-"it * étui; sac à balance de joail- 
I{iJer " and not sense (2) ‘ testicules (terme poli) '. 

The DBF will be as useful to Burmese study- 
ing French as it 1s for foreigners learning 
Burmese. It is a lexicographical achievement of 
the first magnitude. All students of Oriental 
languages owe Mme. Bernot a great debt of 
gratitude for her devotion to this task. May she 
bring it to a speedy and successful conclusion. 
Meanwhile we look forward to our yearly fasci- 
cular stimulation with ever-increasing enjoy- 
ment. 


JAMES A. MATISOFF 


"In this review, we shall avoid the confusing 
‘archiphonemic’ transcription of Burmese 
words used by Bernot [below], and simply cite 
words in a transliteration of their written form 
(between slashes) or in phonetic transcription 
(in square brackets). For typographical sim- 
plicity, we shall use the tone-marks introduced 
by W. S Cornyn: zero for low tone /la/, a colon 
for heavy tone Dat and a period for creaky 
tone /la./. See Cornyn and Musgrave 1958. 


Hop TINKER (ed.) [and] ANDREW 
GRIFFIN and STEPHEN R. ASHTON: 
Constitutional relations between 
Britain and Burma: Burma, the 
struggle for independence 1944- 
1948. Vol. n: From General Strike to 
Independence, 31 August 1946 to 
January 1948. cxi, 947 pp., front., 
6 plates, 3 maps. London: HMSO, 
1984. £95. 


The first of Professor Tinker's volumes of 
documents relating to Burmese independence 
took the story down to the end of August 1946 
(see my review BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1985, (181-2) 
By that time it was already clear that Governor 
Dorman-Smith's ambitious plans to restore the 
colonial economy of British Burma after the 
ravages of war could never be realized, given the 
financial and political circumstances of 1945— 
46; and that his successor would have little 
choice but to come to terms with the growing 
power of Aung San and the Anti-Fascist 
People's Freedom League. The second volume 
deals with the governorship of Sir Hubert 
Rance, from his arrival at the end of August 
1946 to the formal transfer of power at the 
beginning of 1948. It was a period when events 
moved more rapidly than could have been fore- 
seen even at the time when Rance took over. 
The editors are therefore faced with the difficult 
task of defining each stage at which British 
policy had to be hastily reshaped to meet chang- 
ing circumstances. One of the virtues of this 
volume is that it demonstrates beyond any 
doubt that the British government in London 
had little choice but to give in to Burmese 
demands, both sconer and more completely 
than they had intended. It dispels once and for 
all the illusion of the ‘transfer of power’ as a 
benevolent grand design, carefully worked out 
by wise officials in London at each step of the 
way. On the other hand, the documentary 
record certainly indicates a high degree of politi- 
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cal realism on the British side; and one cannot 
but be impressed by the skill with which the 
Attlee Cabinet and Rance’s team in Rangoon 
handled a situation which they could no longer 
easily control. 

The period falls into two parts. before and 
after the talks which took place in London 
between Attlee and Aung San from 10 to 
27 January 1947. Up to that point, the British 
were aware that the situation was precarious 
but they had not yet made up their minds to 
abandon completely the framework set out in 
the White Paper of 1945. The decision to allow 
the AFPFL to enter the Executive Council on 
its own terms was sufficient to end the general 
strike of September 1946; but Rance and his 
superiors were still reluctant to hold detailed 
constitutional talks until a fair election had been 
held. The crisis of January 1947 changed all 
that, and by giving a blow by blow account both 
of the talks ın London and of events in 
Rangoon, Tinker demonstrates that the main 
consideration in British minds was a realization 
that they would be militarily incapable of deal- 
ing with any uprising that might occur if the 
talks should fall. They were thus obliged to 
promise self-government by January 1948, 
although the detatls remained to be worked out 
within the framework of an elected Constituent 
Assembly. 

During the period which followed, the British 
had to deal with the Frontier Areas problem; 
with the related issue of Karen demands for a 
separate state; and with the question whether 
Burma was to acquire Dominion Status within 
the Commonwealth or to become an in- 
dependent republic. All these topics are dealt 
with very fully; as is the impact on Burma of 
Britain’s sudden decision of 3 June 1947 to 
grant immediate Dominion status to India and 
Pakistan. Despite a further round of talks in 
London, later the same month, the Burmese 
continued to insist on complete independence; 
and the British were unwilling to compromise 
by allowing some more vague form of repubh- 
can association with the Commonwealth. 
Students of Burmese, as opposed to British, 
constitutional history will be struck by the 
determination of Aung San and his colleagues 
to avoid any trace of continuing subservience to 
a foreign monarch. kingship, in Burmese eyes, 
could never be a matter of mere formality. On 
the other hand, the desire for continuing friend- 
ship with Britain comes across strongly; and full 
attention is paid to the process of drafting the 
treaty and military agreement on which future 
relations between the two countries would 
depend. 

One topic, however, proved especially diffi- 
cult to deal with: namely, the dramatic events 
following the sudden assassination of Aung San 
and five members of the Executive Council on 
19 July 1947. Whilst it is impossible for a 
volume of this kind to ignore the consequences 
of the assassination, the format of a selection of 
documents allows no room for the kind of 
speculative enquiry more appropriate to the 
solving of a murder mystery. The editors have 
done their best to include as many documents as 
possible which have a bearing on the subject, 
and provides a number of details not previously 
known outside the corridors of power. But, 
inevitably, the available documents give only a 
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limited. picture of events, and cannot possibly 
resolve all the controversies surrounding the 
assassination. At the time there were many 
Burmese who suspected some kind of British 
involvement in a plot whose protagonist 
appeared to be the rightist politician U Saw. But 
whilst U Saw was eventually tried and executed 
for the crime, no proof of a British connexion 
was ever offered Nor does any such proof 
emerge here. On the basis of the documentary 
record as it now stands, there is every reason to 
believe that Rance and his officials were just as 
dumbfounded by events as U Nu and the 
Burmese leaders who survived. The one new 
dimension to emerge 1s a hint in one document 
that Thakin Soe’s Red Flag Communists were 
poised to take advantage of the crisis by staging 
a rebellion on 27 July; but there too, the detailed 
evidence 1s lacking. Clearly a full treatment of 
these matters must await the publication of 
documents from the Burmese archives, should 
that ever be deemed appropriate in Rangoon. 

One criticism which is bound to be made, of 
the two volumes together, 1s that they pay too 
little attention to economic affairs Professor 
Tinker’s response would probably be that 
* space did not allow . "`. He has, nevertheless, 
managed to draw a number of different dimen- 
sions together—and ın particular, has shown 
the importance of relating the record of con- 
stitutional decision-making to that of strategic 
planning and military appreciation In that 
regard, the volumes on Burma offer perhaps a 
more realistic assessment of the military pres- 
sures affecting political decisions than was the 
case with the series on India Above all, these 
volumes have demonstrated the value of this 
form of scholarship as a contribution to our 
understanding of the complex political proces- 
ses which characterized British decision-making 
in Asia in the period immediately following the 
Second World War Whilst tt could be argued 
that a more detailed chronological background 
would have been helpful to many readers, the 
documentary sequence itself has the advantage 
of being to a certain extent ‘open-ended’ It 
focuses attention on those parts of the story 
which the editor believes to be most important, 
but at the same time leaves each reader free to 
make up his own mind on the many points of 
interpretation which cannot be finally resolved 
by even the most erudite author in a ' second- 
ary" work. Allin all, Professor Tinker and his 
team must be congratulated on' a splendid 
achievement. 


R. B SMITH 


SIGNE HOWELL: Society and cosmos: 
Chewong of peninsular Malaysia. 
xvi, 294 pp. Singapore, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1984. £25. 


This book 1s a further welcome contribution 
to the modern anthropological study of the 
Ashan-speaking peoples of the Malay penin- 
sula, and will inevitably be compared with the 
recent monographs of Endicott and Wazir- 
Jahan Karim It substantially updates and cor- 
rects some earlier ethnographic notes compiled 
by Rodney Needham, with whom the author 
clearly disagrees on several issues. It was, there- 
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fore, characteristically generous of Professor 
Needham to have agreed to contribute a prais- 
ing foreword 

Dr Howel's point of departure is the 
frequently attested observation that foraging 
populations often lack the hierarchical classi- 
fications and other structural features which 
anthropologists usually focus upon in their dıs- 
cussions of collective representations, and the 
altogether reasonable inference that this might 
somehow coincide with the absence of social 
stratification. In the Chewong system of ideas, 
she notes, taxonomies are absent and there 1s no 
master plan linking social and natural cate- 
gories Additionally, there is no fully complete 
and consistent formalization of the cosmos, 
despite considerable elaboration. It 1s sufficient, 
it would seem, that worlds are conceptually 
distinguished, without insistmg that they be 
systematically ordered and dichotomously 
divided as well Merely to negate the terms of 
reference, Howell insists, and talk about non- 
hierarchy, non-aggression, non-violence and 
non-competitiveness does not do justice to the 
kind of culture she is trying to describe. Instead, 
she identifies a series of key concepts in 
Chewong thought (for example, * soul’, ‘ body’ 
and ` breath ") and stresses the importance of the 
abstract concept of separation in Chewong 
ideas as a whole. For example, food is divided 
by sharing; birth separates mother from baby, 
and baby from placenta. 

The Chewong make no distinction between 
supernatural and natural, and spirits are 
accorded the same non-hierarchical ontological 
status as animals, with which they overlap. Nor 
is there a distinction between technical and 
symbolic classification On the other hand, 
although all animals and plants have a ‘ vital 
prnciple', not all of them are regarded as 
conscious beings, as ‘ personages’ set apart by 
the possession of ruwar In their anthropo- 
morphization of nature the Chewong have a 
relativistic view of reality. 

Given ‘a notable lack of pattern in the data’ 
(p. 131), the frank admission of which is heart- 
ening, Howell has none the less sought order. 
However, rather than seek a truly radical solu- 
tion she appears to have preferred the more 
conventional approach of structural analysis. 
Unfortunately, the abstract cognitive structure 
so ‘discovered’ is often in danger of going 
beyond what the data will reasonably permut 
Thus, ‘separation’ emerges as a rather 
nebulous principle, while her search for ‘ rules’ 
and 'exchange relations' between spirits and 
humans 1s lacking in conviction. 

In trying to wrestle with a classification of 
animals which 1s highly informal, Howell feels 
obliged to redefine ‘class’ (p. 177), and to dis- 
tinguish categorization (all categories being 
declared to arise from the attribution of distinc- 
tive features) from nomenclature and tax- 
onomy Chewong, she says, 1s largely a system 
of nomenclature. While I sympathize with the 
analytical predicament in which she finds her- 
self, it is a pity that she has not paid more 
attention to recent writings in ethnobiology and 
semantics where many of the issues she faces 
have by now been given a fair theoretical atring. 
The problems posed by covert categories, 
polythess and the relationship between cate- 
gory and nomenclature are well represented in 
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the literature. To introduce ' new’ definitions 
which (in her own words) ‘do not necessarily 
conform to common usage’, and to justify this 
m part on the grounds that these terms are 
anyway not always clearly distinguished, 1s 
simply to muddy the waters further. The loose 
application of event and context-related labels 
is well documented Moreover, because there ts 
no word does not mean that there 1s no ‘class’ 
(to use her term). For example, occasional 
Chewong use of the Malay binatang suggests 
covert or incipient recognition of some broader 
grouping Presumably, therefore, ‘animals’ is a 
cryptotype in Whorf's sense, which she denies 
exist. Similarly, the word for meat, ai, 
sometimes used as an animal term (as indicated 
in the statement ‘ the ai have eaten the durian’), 
suggests another more inclusive grouping. She 
talks about tortoises and their sub-types, imply- 
ing a clear case of categorization, even by her 
own definition. There are also the classes * bird’, 
‘fish’, ‘ snake’, ‘ butterfly °’, * squirrel’, and sub- 
types of these are apparently expressed in 
binomial form Nothing seems at all exceptional 
here. I would expect the proportion of 
binomials to uninomials to be low, and a 
preponderance of shallow two-level pyramids 1s 
by no means restricted to the Chewong, or to 
food foragers more generally. The status of 
elements listed in appendix 3 is slightly odd as 
they seem to relate to several different degrees 
(levels) of inclusiveness. Thus we get a 
* tortoise' and a ` mountain tortoise ', two types 
of monitor lizard and then alongside them, the 
broader terms 'fish' and ‘frog’, which may 
presumably subdivide further. Are we to under- 
stand that all of these are contrasted and are 
considered to be at the same degree of inclusive- 
ness? Furthermore, the list of constructs omits 
morphological and behavioural attnbutes 
which one might very reasonably eapect to 
feature in all animal classifications, such as 
number of legs and means of locomotion. If I 
had performed a comparable analysis on my 
own Nuaulu data from eastern Indonesia (with 
their very different social structure), using the 
same attributes and limiting myself to 40 ele- 
ments, I would very probably have got much the 
same result. 

It begins to look as though, because Howell 
did not take a systematic interest in species (and 
incidentally did not collect specimens or seek 
firm identifications), the most important data 
on the question of degrees of inclusiveness may 
have been missed Since there are no full lists of 
animal terms it ts difficult to see what termino- 
logical evidence there is for ‘ categorization ’, as 
those working in the field of classification would 
generally understand it. In other cultures pat- 
terns of edibility and avoidance are no sure 
guide to a unitary over-arching scheme, and I 
would not expect it here All this is disappoint- 
ing, since in other respects the book is attrac- 
tively written and concerned with important 
anthropological issues. 

Finally, there are a few matters which should 
have been ironed out m production. Blunt, 
referred to on p 182 and in the bibliography, 
should be Blust. In my copy, 13 pages (115-28) 
have been repeated. There is no scale on map 2 
The summary discussion of problems in the 
anthropological study of classification referred 
to, but not referenced, 1s the Introduction to 
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Classifications in their social context (Ellen, E. 
and D. Reason (ed.), London, 1978) 


ROY ELLEN 


Davo W. PHILLIPSON: Africa 
archaeology. (Cambridge World 
Archaeology.) xi, 234 pp. Car- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985. £25 (paper £9.95). 


Since Desmond Clark's Prehistory of Africa 
of 1970 (in the ‘Ancient People's and Place: * 
series) there has been no sober and authoritative 
survey m English of the subject. There hare 
appeared the early volumes of The Cambridge 
history of Africa, but their sheer size and presea- 
tation rule these out as an introduction or 
student text. A clear and balanced post-CH4 
digest being needed, David Phillipson could be 
relied on to produce one It is a feat of compre- 
sion, encompassing the whole continent fron 
earliest man to the ‘time when written histo-y 
becomes the primary source of information’ :n 
barely more than two-hundred pages, made that 
much shorter and more attractive by the mecla- 
sion of numerous drawings and photographs m 
the text 

Many of these illustrations are impressive, 
being thoughtfully selected and carefuily 
prepared. But certain of the photographs have 
reproduced disappointingly, and others are teo 
predictable (as 1f thrown in for textbook formt "e 
sake). The documentation for some of tae 
illustrations and the map keys might have besn 
checked. 

The text ıs generally conventional in .ts 
coverage and chapter headings, the treatment 
Judicious and, if anything, too precise. It is mot 
dogmatic, for Phillipson duly notes the argu- 
ments and controversies But rarely does 3e 
pursue them, and sometimes the discussion “1s 
closed just where the enterprising student 
should be invited to explore the less orthodox 
fringes and their potential for novel ideas aad 
research True, one can follow up the referenczs, 
but these seem designed more to protect Ge 
author than to inspire the inquisitive reader. 
What 1s needed is a real introduction to tne 
literature, with opportunities to appreciate tne 
debates by tackling the issues in the text, even 
risking the occasional indiscretion, and prov-d- 
ing bibliographical guides. As it 15, where DL 
lipson presses a mildly individual line he is 
careful to temper the effect, as on paralel 
region! developments in the Middle and Late 
Stone Age (old terms which he hopes we vill 
eventually drop) and on ‘consolidation’ in Oe 
Acheulian (a million years of constructve 
stagnation, so to speak!). And then his proposal 
to rename as the ‘Chifumbaze complex’ what 
we have all been calling—thanks to Phillipsoa's 
own work in particular—the Early Iron Age of 
Bantu Africa may satisfy the terminologizal 
purists, but ts too late in the day to be of 
anything but nuisance value to ordinary 
historians and working archaeologists, to plad- 
ding students and their patient teachers. African 
archaeology does not need to be bedeviled yet 
again by the canonization of an obscure site 

As in his Later prehistory of Eastern und 
Southern Africa of 1977, Philhpson relates this 
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equatorial and southerly Early Iron Age com- 
plex of around 1500 to 2000 years ago to the 
Bantu expansion, but 1n a considered way He 
has noted some criticisms of the intervening 
years’ had this book waited another year, he 
might have incorporated new ideas about the 
distinction between eastern and western Bantu 
and the problem of the equatorial forest in the 
early radiation of this language group. 

Further west the treatment 1s sometimes less 
perceptive, and the Iron Age sections read in 
part as a catalogue of sites, the rationale for 
inclusion, allusion or omission not always 
becoming clear In Ghana, Begho (oddly called 
a ‘ Mossi state’) 1s handled in a few lines which 
lead up to eighteenth-century Ashanti. In a very 
general historical way, the sequence may be 
arguable But if it is necessary to drag the rise of 
Ashanti into this account, one needs to acknow- 
ledge the broader spectrum of archaeological 
knowledge of Akanland, tts borders and its 
wider contacts during the fifteenth to seven- 
teenth centuries (and how this chronology has 
been established). Again, while Hausaland 
receives a stock historical allusion of doubtful 
validity, its towns with their wall sequences go 
unnoticed ın this archaeological textbook. The 
links between West and North Africa, and 
especially the radiation of metallurgy, might 
have been treated in a more exciting way, 
perhaps by combining the messages of maps 7.3 
and 7.17 and offering speculative suggestions 
(instead of the attempt to summarize Mediter- 
ranean Africa in Punic and Roman times, which 
1s too potted for the discerning student). For 
these and earlier periods the significance of the 
Sahara and of climatic oscillations 1s brought 
out What needs to be understood is that the 
changes were not always simply from wet to dry 
and back, but could be, rather, shifts in the 
centre of the Desert. For obvious reasons, a 
wetter Sahel may entail a more arid northern 
Sahara (and vice versa) 

To be fair, no book which condenses so much 
in time and space can avoid the occasional 
omission, inaccuracy or platitude Such a work- 
manlike production constrains the range of 
comment It 1s a valuable work, to be read 
alongside an imaginative counterpart—for 
instance, Peter Garlake's pictorial (and mis- 
titled?) Kingdoms of Africa of 1978. 


J E G. SUTTON 


CHRISTOPHER EHRET and MERRICK 
PosNANSKY (ed): The archaeo- 
logical and linguistic reconstruction 
of African history. xii, 299 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 
[1983]. £24.95, $37. 


The most significant development in the 
study of African prehistory over the last twenty 
years has been the attempt to marry together 
the evidence of archaeology with that of histori- 
cal linguistics. Most of the pioneers of this 
enterprise are contributors to this book and are 
already well known because of the extensive 
series of papers in the relevant journals during 
this period. The book serves as a testament to 
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their success, progress and achievement The 
various papers are arranged geographically, 
with two for north-eastern Africa, three for 
Equatoral Africa (which comprises here 
Cameroun, the Central African Republic, Zaire, 
and the countries ın between), five for eastern 
and southern Africa and two for West Africa 

The latter region has received far less attention 
in this regard, partly as a result of the great 
interest in the sculptural achievements of Nok, 
Igbo-Ukwu, Ife and Benin. The overall view of 
West African pre-history remains relatively 
obscure as a result, ın contrast to the central, 
eastern and southern regions in particular; for it 
1s here that the greatest progress has been made 
with the coming together of these disciplines. At 
the centre of the stage are the questions raised 
by the distribution of the Bantu languages; the 
means of their dispersal, their relationships with 
other languages and with the development of 
food production, the spread of metal-working 
and so on: the debate is hardly unfamiliar to 
those concerned with the history of Africa ' Itis 
a theme that has generated more recent histori- 
cal and linguistic publication than any other 
such African topic But the solid historical 
conclusions that have repeatedly emerged from 
the debate often remain obscured because of the 
interjection early on of unfounded speculations, 
offered by scholars with the ostensible creden- 
tials but without the theoretical or methodolo- 
gical grounding necessary for the particular 
kind of work involved (most notably Malcolm 
Guthrie .. ' (pp. 55-6). Guthrie, indeed, 
appears at several points as some kind of 
diabolus ex machina. (The debate does also have 
its heroes, however ) 

Each of the four parts is prefaced by an 
* overview `, a summary of the achievements so 
far for the area concerned, the principal lines of 
discussion and so forth, and the summary 1s 
amplified for each area by the papers that 
follow. Most of these, however, in addition 
break new ground, either in interpretation of 
the available data or ın appropriate 
methodology. Anyone unfamiliar with this field 
could hardly do better than begin with the series 
of overviews. The entire book, indeed, provides 
something of a crash course; and the new reader 
might be well advised to temper the account 
presented here with some of the already 
published papers. There are 27 pages of biblio- 
graphy to choose from the papers by Ehret, for 
example, would be one place to begin. 

There 1s, however, a problem: ‘The basic 
assumption upon which this whole pursuit 
ultimately rests must be stated explicitly. that 
there ıs in most instances a correlation among 
language, culture, and material culture, and 
that 1n most instances the boundary of a suite of 
material culture items correlates with a cultural 
boundary ... Although there are significant 
exceptions to the generalizations outlined 
above, and there 1s never a simple one-to-one 
correlation among an ethnic group, a language, 
and an artifact assemblage, the exceptions can- 
not invalidate the intuitively obvious principles 
on which this exercise rests’ (p 107) Now, this 
is the archaeological version of the notion that 
there are tribal styles in African visual arts, and 
the problem with both ‘tribe’ and ‘ethnic 
group’ is that they are essentially categories 
imposed from outside Thus 15 not a denial of 
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ethnicity, but a recognition of the fact that the 
construction of a sense of ethnic identity 1s for 
any individual a highly complex affair, perhaps 
involving descent-group affiliation, marital ties, 
common residence, language, trading relation- 
ships, oral tradition, cult affiliation, political 
affiliation and (maybe) artifact use or manufac- 
ture. The networks of relationships created 
thereby may or may not be interrelated, and it 
cannot be assumed that they are co-terminous, 
whether for the individual or for the wider 
social group. There 1s no doubt that differences 
of form and style in artifacts may be significant 
in marking boundaries (I would not accept that 
thev must always be so, however), but as Ian 
Hodder has demonstrated in Symbols ın action 
(Cambridge, 1982) these may be of very dif- 
ferent kinds old and young, male and female, 
for example. In other words, the potential of 
artifacts for marking out social boundaries can 
be relevant to any form of social categorization. 
Differences in form and style of artifact may 
indeed sometimes coincide with linguistic and/ 
or political boundaries, but this might well be 
an unintended consequence of the institutional 
basis of artifact manufacture. It is also the case, 
however, that social institutions may transcend 
such boundaries with their associated artifacts 
likewise; and there may be other reasons for a 
distribution of artifact form and style that does 
not fit language or political grouping. John 
Mack's recent study of material culture in the 
southern Sudan 1s a case in point (* Material 
culture and ethnic identity ...’ in J Mack and 
P. Robertshaw Culture history in the Southern 
Sudan, British Institute in East Africa, 1982). It 
seems to me that we just do not know enough 
about the bases of variation of artifact type, 
form or style; and neither do we know enough 
about the role of artifacts in the construction of 
ethnic identity. Until we do, we shall not be able 
to make general propositions of value for the 
kind of exercise represented by the contributors 
to this publication. 

I am not suggesting that the entire enterprise 
1s thereby invalid as I have already said, this 
book is a testament to the real progress that has 
been made. The problem does not lie in the 
making of correlations but in their interpreta- 
tion according to a priori assumptions that are 
held to be ' intuitively obvious’ when m reality 
they are essentially unproven. Nevertheless, I 
would certainly endorse Robert Soper’s com- 
ments in his contribution to this book, that this 
‘should not prevent us from suggesting provi- 
sional correlations on the basis of the evidence 
available, but `. 1t must be stressed that in the 
present state of knowledge we are talking in 
terms more of working hypotheses than of 
firmly established history ` ' (p. 223) 


JOHN PICTON 


Susan RAVEN: Rome in Africa. New 
edition. xxx, 268 pp., map [on end 
papers]. London and New York: 
Longman, 1984. £14.95. 


Susan Raven’s book was first published in 
1969. This new edition, lavishly illustrated, 
extremely well produced and with a finely 
drawn map of the whole of North Africa, 
showing major cities, routes, mountains and the 
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Limes Numidiae, has been updated. Several 
noted specialists in the art, archaeology and 
history of Roman Africa have helped the 
author, a journalist who read history at Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, to make her text as 
authoritative as possible She writes lucidly and 
obviously has a first-hand acquaintance with 
the imposing remains of Rome and Byzantium 
along the southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
The photos of major rematns—Leptis Magna, 
Timgad, Carthage and Volubilis—are sup- 
plemented by those of the architecture and the 
monuments of a number of lesser sites in 
Algeria, Tunisia and Libya. The illustrations 
are an essential quality of the book and add 
considerably to its value and attractiveness 

The story begins in pre-Historic North Africa 
and in the rock art of the Sahara. The civiliza- 
tion of Carthage and us wars with Rome are 
well covered Susan Raven then devotes a sertes 
of chapters to the entire compass of the Roman 
occupation: Roman city building, irrigation, 
agriculture, trade and defence. The hfe and 
legacy of the first African Emperor, Septimius 
Severus, was one of the peaks of the Roman 
achievement in Africa. Another African, a 
Scholar, saint and Doctor of the Church, 
Augustne of Hippo, stands out as an even 
greater figure. He was, and still is, universal in 
his appeal. Today he 1s admired by the proud 
Muslim citizens of Annaba. His biography, 
brief, although it fills the whole of ch. xii, spans 
an era of martyrdom, the diffusion of 
Christianity inland from the coast, and the 
‘rending of the garment of its founder’, 
through the protracted, politicized, tragic and 
farcical schisms in the African Church There 1s 
a useful summary of the Vandal role in African 
history. This 1s followed by the historic phase 
when the spread of the camel occurred, though 
on the circumstances of this matter the authori- 
ties are still by no means unanimous 

The book ts well balanced and historical 
movements are carefully assessed, save perhaps 
that a little more might have been said about the 
devastating revolts of the Berbers in 390- 
410 ap. (Ausuriant and Mazicae), and in 
543 a.D. (Leuathae): these revolts, and other 
Garamantian and African revolts in general in 
the interior, to a major degree contributed to 
the fall of the Romans and their successors in 
the littoral. 

The bibliography is useful, if a little short. It 
might have included several French, Italian and 
German books and articles. Francois Decret 
and Mhamed Fantar's L'Afrique du Nord dans 
Pantiquité (Paris, 1981), ıs absent. Both are 
authorities They tell us far more about the 
“Romanized natives’ than this book attempts 
to do, and so does Gabriel Camps in his Ber- 
bères aux marges de l Histoire (Toulouse, 1980). 
Such books see Roman Africa through the 
other end of the telescope. But their viewpoint is 
really necessary to comprehend the end of the 
story. the ‘Arab’ invasion The Arabs make 
their entry at the end of this book (minus the 
Hilalis for once). But the rest, the Kahina, 
‘Uqbah mounted on his horse in the Atlantic, 
and the other Arab Uncle Tom Cobbleys are all 
to be found here and several outdated views 
about them, and their exploits are re-stated. 
Much of the Roman/Byzantine legacy survived 
in the Musltm Berber Maghreb and it did so far 
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longer than we are led to believe from pages 
237-42 Roman and Byzantine names survive to 
this day in parts of North Africa 

There are very few obvious errors Garamtes 
(p xxvi) should read Garamantes, /frigiya 
(p xxii) is not the Arab name for all north-west 
Africa, but only the eastern Maghreb Kairouan 
(p. 239) is unlikely to mean an arsenal or place 
of arms. It is by repute Adrwan ‘ caravan’. These 
are amongst very minor quibbles and they are in 
no way central to the book, which admirably 
fills the need to furnish an English-speaking 
reader with a comprehensive history of Roman 
Africa. It 1s also a recommendable guide for 
those who wish to travel to Barbary and explore 
the Roman remains there. 


HTN 


BERNARD MAILLARD: Pouvoir et reli- 
gion: les structures socio-religieuses 
de la chefferie de | Bandjoun 
(Cameroun). (Publications Univer- 
sitaires Européennes. Série xix, sec- 
tion B, vol. 12.) xlv, 276 pp. Berne: 
Peter Lang, 1984. 


The author, a Swiss Capuchin, lived for three 
years in a Bamileke chieftaincy in Cameroon 
while researching for a doctorate at the Gre- 
gorian. His thesis, here published, is of con- 
siderable ethnographic interest It 1s also a 
powerful evocation of a culture undergoing 
rapid change. The research was focused on the 
royal court and there is a detailed description of 
a coronation The central core of the book is, 
however, a most interesting, detailed account of 
the ke, a set of rituals which, repeated every two 
years, dominates the activities of the court for 
the greater part of six months Through parti- 
cipating in this central ritual, the author gained 
a clear insight into the way ın which it moulds 
Bandjoun life, providing a time of profound 
revitalization and recreation. Dr Maillard 
demonstrates how the beliefs concerning the 
chieftaincy and the chiefs ntual functions 
together legitimate his political power, while at 
the same time confining it within a moral frame- 
work, which he can transgress only at the risk of 
destroying his authority and influence. The 
value of his description and analysis is greatly 
enhanced by being illuminated by a thorough 
discussion throughout of the indigenous 
terminology. The study 1s, however, cast very 
much in ideal terms, we are left in the dark 
concerning the tensions, conflicts and interests 
which must surely constitute the actual politics 
of the chieftaincy The author, for instance, 
suggests (p 127) that the secret societies and age 
classes, by providing vehicles of social mobility, 
help to prevent conflict between the royal and 
other lineages. This may well be an important 
suggestion, but one longs for some illustrations, 
for some concrete examples of how this resolu- 
tion of conflict in fact works in practice Never- 
theless, this 1s a valuable study which illumi- 
nates with notable clarity the rationale and 
dignity of Bamileke culture 


RICHARD GRAY 
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EaARL Scott (ed.): Life before the 
drought. xv, 196pp. Boston, 
London and Sydney: Allen and 
Unwin, 1984. £17.50. 


Famune is caused by poverty, not by drought, 
1s one major theme of Life before the drought 
The essays focus on living standards and coping 
strategies in the Savanna-Sahel zone prior to 
the disastrous drought of 1968-74. They eluci- 
date a variety of mechanisms for coping with 
the harsh, uncertain environment. 

The authors agree that coping mechanisms 
have much suffered through colonial pen- 
etration and from the imposition of a cash- 
cropping economy, often to the point of total 
collapse The dominant perspective is the notion 
that current famine in this area is due to socio- 
economic factors, mainly the loss of entitlement 
to food or the loss of purchasing power. Loss of 
entitlement, as opposed to catastrophe or 
simple unavailabiltty of food, 1s in turn 
portrayed as the end result of a long process of 
intervention by outside forces Colonialism and 
the inroads made by merchant capital are held 
responsible for the disappearance of largely 
effective responses to environmental stress. The 
colonial] process disrupted numerous, finely 
balanced survival systems. 

Prior to the institutionalization of poverty, 
the Savanna-Sahel region enjoyed high-level 
adaptive flexibility, Taking a human ecological 
perspective, Earl Scott demonstrates convinc- 
ingly how mutual co-operation and inter- 
dependence between and within groups are the 
key to overcoming recurnng environmental 
stress. In the past, such co-operation was 
culturally defined and ranged from exchanges 
associated with the practice of field manuring to 
accommodation of temporary migrants Scott 
also argues that life (long) before the drought 
was a mixture of co-operation and conflict, 
based on cultural and ethnic differences The 
Fulani-Hausa pattern of interaction, on which 
he concentrates, was not devoid of conflict as 
tensions would arise over common resource 
interests, but co-operation always outweighed 
the incidence of conflict. The mutual benefits of 
economic co-existence, Scott reasons, were too 
well understood to be ignored by either party 
By grazing cattle on crop residue, a major 
strategy, the ethnic groups involved exchanged 
manure for highly nutritious fodder, thus reap- 
mg benefits that could not be achieved by acting 
alone 

Long before the drought, the pattern of what 
Scott terms " mutualism ' (1.e , optimum positive 
interaction) prevailed in the Savanna-Sahel 
zone Not restricted to interaction. between 
herders and farmers, this co-operation also 
occurred within ethnic groups, as in the case of 
the Kenyan Kamba, who occupied two distinct, 
complementary ecological environments The 
Kamba way of life, outlined by Marilyn Silber- 
fein, used to be a fine response to variations in 
food production. The main strategy was centred 
on extensive moving during the dry season To 
survive dry season water shortfalls the Kamba 
would move over long distances; to achieve 
adequate food supplies they would resort to 
short-distance social visiting The Kamba 
strategy for copmg with the vagaries of rainfall 
was also based on a detailed understanding of 
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micro-environments. The symbiosis which 
united lowland and highland Kamba was dis- 
rupted when the colonial administration 
emphasized commercial cropping. Recognizing 
the commercial potential of the Kamba high- 
lands, the colonists introduced a policy of dif- 
ferentiation and subregional favouritism What 
had been a fairly egalitarian society (taking a 
group approach to egalitarianism!) became 
affected by restraints at either end of the high- 
land-lowland contmuum Oscillation became 
difficult, partly because of population influx and 
pressure on the land in the highlands, while the 
ties and benefits of interdependence began to 
fade The status of the lowlands declined to that 
of being a provider of labour and low-priced 
raw materials. This development parallels 
Scott’s outline of changes in the relationship 
between Fulani herders and Hausa cultivators, 
where ` mutualism ' became eroded as a result of 
‘protectorate’ intervention, which led to 
increased sedentarization for the Fulani. 

Economic decline resulting from the impossi- 
bility of satisfying demands related to state 
expansion is also discussed in the context of 
sixteenth-century Songhay (by Lansimé Kaba), 
and with reference to contemporary Sudan (by 
Andrew Shepherd) The most recent food crisis 
in the Sudan may cast doubt upon Shepherd's 
argument that the large-scale irrigated farm 
sector renders the country immune to acute 
famine conditions (p. 78). On the other hand, as 
the organizers of ' Live Aid’ can now confirm, 
Shepherd does not exaggerate when he argues 
tha: the real tragedy of the Sudan is closely 
linked to private mercantile control over the 
distribution of staple food grams and to the 
inability of low-income areas to mobilize sav- 
ings during drought years. Shepherd handles 
both issues exceptionally well 

Life before the drought also suggests ways in 
which Sahehans can contnbute to restoring 
their own region. Several authors here stress the 
need for respect towards the indigenous strate- 
gies for coping, and for a better understanding 
of the empirical knowledge upon which the 
mechanisms are based. Major recommenda- 
tions relate to the possibility of planning for 
transhumance and making better use of the 
potential for integrating animal husbandry and 
agriculture. Riesman (ch. vit) also points out 
the paradox that the Fulani ability to face 
hardship could be a major strength in the con- 
text of development 

The depth which local empirical knowledge 
may reach is well demonstrated in detailed 
accounts of the development of fadama land in 
northern Nigeria. Case material collected by 
Michael Watts (ch. vi) and Beryl Turner 
(ch. vu) respectively, shows the range of tech- 
nologies that have been tried out to develop the 
fadamas (lowlands) Fadama agnculture, we 
learn, is an intelligent way of extending the 
rainy season, and yields crops that can be used 
in complementary exchanges with highland 
agriculturalists. Before the introduction of Pax 
Britannica in. 1903, but much less so today, 
Jadama was also a major factor m the co- 
operation with the Fulani. 

Watts reaffirms how colonialism tampered 
with responses to stress and triggered the demise 
of` the moral economy’ But he also (and many 
readers will welcome this) warns against visions 
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of a Rousseauesque pre-capitalist bliss. The 
moral economy of the Savanna-Sahelan 
region, Watts pomts out, provided ‘a measure 
of security and buffered households from the 
worst effects of vanability of food supply’ 
(p. 132) The potential danger of a glorification 
of the peasant way of life will be much on the 
mind of readers interested in, for example, tood 
distribution. within households. Differential 
entitlement to food at the level of household 
consumption is not taken up by the con- 
tributors The issue of intra-household entitle- 
ments, which really should have been tackled, 
would have made it easier for readers to accept 
that the book is not a glorification of the past. 
Riesman's informative paper on the Fulani in a 
development setting is an interesting case in 
point, for it shows that the danger of glorifi- 
cation does not exist in the mind of the observer 
alone. Semi-sedentary Fulani, for example, 
judge their current capacity to cope in the light 
of a past existence, when ‘ raiding ' was a major 
strategy for action. Rresman does not recom- 
mend reinstating ' the raid’, nor does he glorify 
the past. Instead he advocates understanding 
and sincerity, while he proposes down-to-earth 
measures for improved two-way communica- 
tion between planners and target populations. 

I welcome this book Its theoretical approach 
1s a healthy challenge to ‘catastrophe theory’, 
its case material ıs detailed and thoroughly 
researched, and its message 1s one of hope. 
Ethical issues do emerge tn the course of read- 
ing, they much enhance the argument and draw 
the reader forcefully into the debate 


JOHAN POTTIER 


PauL Lovejoy: Caravans of kola: the 
Hausa kola trade, 1700-1900. x, 
181 pp. Zaria: Ahmadu Bello 
University Press, 1980. 


Within the rapidly growing corpus of Paul 
Lovejoy's work on African economic and social 
history this 1s a relatively early piece, being a 
revised version of his 1973 doctoral thesis. The 
book shows clearly how the author’s early 
research led him to begin his well-known later 
work on domestic slavery and desertside 
economic integration Yet it also shows that in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, such topics did 
not suggest themselves to students embarking 
on research The book is focused on the ques- 
tions which Lovejoy initially set out to answer, 
and so is rooted in the work of an earlier 
generation of scholars. Those who are drawn to 
it by Lovejoy's current reputation as a trend- 
setter may well be disappointed; but for those 
with a strong interest in Northern Nigeria or in 
the longer-term evolution of African studies, 
this book has much to offer. 

This is essentially a study of the social 
organization of the Hausa kola trade with 
Asante in the late nineteenth century, founded 
on numerous interviews and on early colonial 
records. It is firmly related to Professor Abner 
Cohen’s pioneering work on mid twentieth- 
century Hausa traders in Western Nigeria. 
Lovejoy drew his initial theoretical inspiration 
from Cohen's concept of the trading diaspora, 
as elaborated by Professor Philip Curtin. Fur- 
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thermore, Lovejoy found that many Hausa 
traders involved in railway or lorry trading with 
Western Nigeria during the twentieth century 
were related to the same corporate groups 
which had come to dominate the kola trade with 
Asante by 1900. 

The study sheds considerable light on the 
origins of these three corporate groups, the 
Agalawa, Tokarawa and Kambarnm Beriberi, 
whose members shared a common sense of 
identity as 1mmugrants within Hausa society. 
The Agalawa and Tokarawa had belonged to 
the servile stratum of Tuareg society, as farmers 
and herders respectively They had been 
brought south into the Hausa region under 
duress, but once there had learnt Hausa and 
seized the chance to emancipate themselves, 
forming fresh rural and urban settlements dur- 
ing the turbulent years of the early nineteenth- 
century hdd The Kambarin Beriberi, a smaller 
group, were initially refugees from Borno who 
arrived in the Katsina region in the late 
eighteenth century, and moved to Kano just as 
that town was establishing itself as the main 
commercial centre of the new Sokoto Caliphate. 
Lovejoy lays great stress on the vigorous 
entrepreneurship of these mobile groups, and of 
the more established Katsina traders who 
moved to Salaga, just north of Asante, follow- 
ing the disruption of Katsina’s trade during the 
jihad wars. 

However, this study is not just a demonstra- 
tion of the economic energy of migrants. 
Lovejoy does not provide any sustamed discus- 
sion of the theme of ethnicity, but the extraordi- 
nary elasticity of Hausa ethnic tdentity emerges 
clearly from his narrative While the Agalawa, 
Tokarawa and Kambarin Beriberi remained 
firmly aware of their separate origins and lived 
separate lives within the Sokoto Caliphate itself, 
they nonetheless appear to have become fully 
accredited Hausas very rapidly. Once they set 
off for Salaga in their grand caravans of up to 
2,000 merchants and malams, members of the 
separate corporate groups found themselves 
travelling side by side, accepting the authority 
of a single leader and sharing in a single set of 
tax payments and price-fixing agreements Once 
they had arrived at the Salaga terminus, mer- 
chants made individual arrangements to stay 
with locally resident Hausa landlord-brokers, 
who rarely belonged to their own corporate 
groups Knowledge of Hausa and adherence to 
Islam appear to have provided a bond far 
stronger than any factors dividing the separate 
corporate groups, including the factor of separ- 
ate geographic and ethnic ongin. Becoming 
Hausa was clearly an important step in the 
ambitious migrant’s career, and for this reason 
it 1s all the more a pity that the author did not 
explore the question of why it was so easy to 
take this step. Does the ease of transition reflect 
the golden glow shed by the collective memory 
over his informants’ family histories? Were the 
Hausa unusually welcoming to immigrants? Or 
was this ease of swtiching between ethnic identi- 
ties a general feature of savanna and desertside 
societies? 

Apart from this thought-provoking material 
on the social organization of the Hausa kola 
importing houses, the book contains an able 
summary of the French and British secondary 
literature on the earlier history of the kola trade 
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This summary focuses on the importance of 
Voltaic merchants travelling to the Hausa 
region in the eighteenth century, the early 
Hausa journeys to Asante, and the gradual 
exclusion of Muslim merchants from Asante's 
kola-producing areas just at the time that the 
Islamic revival was beginning to swell demand 
for this religiously approved stimulant in the 
savanna The book can thus be read as a useful 
introductory text on the history of an important 
branch of regional trade within West Africa. Its 
value in this respect is enhanced by the 
publishers’ excellent presentation and by the 
provision of an extensive bibliography 


SUSAN MARTIN 


G. I. Jones; The art of Eastern 
Nigeria. x, 230 pp. Cambndge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1984. 
£30. 


The art of Eastern Nigeria 1$ based primarily 
upon field work conducted on traditional wood 
sculpture by G I Jones during the 1930s in his 
capacity as an administrative. officer of the 
British colonial government. During this period 
Jones collaborated with Kenneth Murray, 
Nigeria's first Surveyor (and later Director) of 
Antiquities and founder of the museum move- 
ment in that country Although by this time 
many indigenous insitutions were in decline, 
largely on account of the twin influences of 
Christian proselytization and British colonial- 
ism, many first-rate artworks survived in the 
field, with informants who had grown up during 
the pre-colonial era still available for interview. 
As Jones points out (p. 15) the early colonial 
period prior to World War I had been the 
“Indian summer of Eastern Nigerian sculpture ' 
when many fine pieces were garnered for over- 
seas museums and private collections. It was 
somewhat later, during the inter-war period, 
that Murray and Jones laid the foundations of 
the collection of Eastern Nigerian sculpture 
which 1s still housed mostly in the National 
Museum, Lagos The ‘period’ nature of the 
collection and of the book is both source of 
strength and limiting factor in this fascinating 
and ambitious enterprise 

In writing a book about Eastern Nigerian 
sculpture, Jones’s declared aim (p. 1) ıs ‘ first 
and foremost to provide illustrations of this 
art’. Accordingly, there are some 120 black- 
and-white illustrations, including field and 
museum photographs taken by the author anda 
number of drawings by one of his former doc- 
toral students, Kenneth Campbell. Some of the 
photographs of masquerade characters are very 
good indeed, e g. figs. 37-9 (pp. 121-3) showing 
an Ibibio Ekpo (ancestor spirit) and Igbo 
Nwanure (‘Proud Woman’) and Onyejeuwe 
( Spellbound °) masqueraders respectively, and 
an awe-inspiring photograph of a procession of 
Jop initiates in the Ada Igbo area, the latter 
wearing gourd face masks with huge projections 
of Thaumatococcus leaves and raffia sweeping 
upward (fig 114, pp. 209-11) Since the publi- 
cation of his book Jones has written about the 
difficult field conditions in which the pictures 
were taken and processed, using simple equip- 
ment, so that his achievement in making this 
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unique record is all the more impressive 
Campbell’s drawings are accurate and attrac- 
tive, although one could quibble about the 
vertical orientation of the Niger Delta Kalabari 
mask (fig. 68, p 160). Presumably in keeping 
with the elegant feel of the book; the text and 
photographs are printed in a sepia tone This 
does not show most of the illustrations to their 
best advantage: in general they lack contrast 
and many appear rather muddy A glance at the 
excellent quality of many of the illustrations in 
G 1 Jones's publications during the 1930s in 
The Nigerian Field made from the same photo- 
graphs will confirm this observation. 

Jones states that his * second purpose — . 1s to 
attempt to place ` [the] sculpture in its ethno- 
logical setting and at the same time to try to 
bring some order into the present very muddled 
effarts at classifying it’ (p 1). The first chapter 
describes the social and historical background 
of the art, including an outline of the subdivi- 
sions of the four major styles and location of 
pecples covered by the book Then follow chap- 
ters on domestic arts and crafts (ch 11), costume 
and dress (ch m), religion and magic (ch. iv), 
secret societies (ch v), mud sculpture (ch. vi), 
architecture (ch vit) and carving in stone, ivory 
and wood (ch viu) The three final chapters on 
the description and analysis of the wocd sculp- 
ture styles of the region constitute the most 
important section of the work, developing 
Jones's earher writings on the subject (eg. 
on Field, 8/3, 1938, African Arts, 6/4, 
1973). 

Chapters u-vin provide a useful survey of 
Eastern Nigerian arts with good coverage of 
some topics, for example the mud sculpture of 
Oratta and Northern Etche Igbo. Méari mud 
sculpture was built by a community in honour 
of the local tutelary deity and has been justifi- 
ably described as ' The most elaborate and 
developed form of mud sculpture in West 
Africa’ (p 82). However, Jones's attitude to 
what he describes as two ‘ derivatives" of mud 
sculpture—pottery and cement sculpture—is 
altogether too dismissive. He does not do justice 
to the rich variety of forming techniques, modes 
of decoration and firing and post-firing treat- 
ments with regard to the pottery of Eastern 
Nigeria, not to mention the frequently complex 
patterns of distribution and supply which 
existed independently of modern land and water 
communication in this part of the world. 
Fortunately, H. M Coles’ and C. C Aniakor's 
catalogue (/gbo arts, Los Angeles, 1984, 78-82), 
though treating the subject briefly, provides a 
fuller and more sensitive picture Likewise, I 
cannot agree with Jones when he says (p 94) 


* Cement and concrete sculpture today is the 
modern form of mud sculpture. It is still in 
the experimental stage and the artists have yet 
to master the techniques required by this 
medium and to evolve a style or styles that 
can take full advantage of its potentialities.” 


À contrasting impression of this genre is given 
in. eg H U Beer (Nigeria Magazine, 51, 
1956), V. F. Butler (Nigeria Magazine, 77, 
1963), K. Nicklin and J. Salmons (Afrian Aris, 
11/1, 1977), and D R Rosevear (Nigerian 
Field, 41/3, 1976 and African Arts, 18/1, 1984). 

Although by the 1930s the practice of 
elephant ivory sculpture may well have ceased 
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to exist in most of Eastern Nigeria, it 1s mislead- 
ing for Jones to say in respect of side-blown 
ivory horns in this region that ‘East of the 
Niger none of these objects had figures or 
objects carved on them, though a few had lines 
meted on them by way of decoration" 
(pp 111-12). Significant hints as to former 
existence of an important ivory carving tradi- 
tion in south-east Nigeria are given by Talbot 
(eg, Life in Southern Nigeria, London, 1923, 
31, 51). This concluston 1s endorsed by some 
recent publications, including Neyt (L'art eket, 
Pans, 1979 fig 55) and Bassani (Critica d Arte, 
2, 1977). Similarly, the distribution of raffia 
weaving may be less widespread than before, 
but the craft has not ' almost died out ` as Jones 
maintains (p. 20) It is still practised in some 
Igbo, Ibibio, Annang and Ejagham settlements 
Although there is an outlet for Annang rattia 
goods to outsiders, as Jones points out, much 
raffia cloth is still used locally, especially in the 
manufacture of satchels for schoolchildren 

Jones sees much of the muddle in the classi- 
fication of sculptural styles emanating from the 
confused use of the terms ' tribe" and ‘ style' 
For him, carvings from a particular area which 
share ' certain common features, for example in 
the treatment of the eye, nose, mouth, in the 
delineation of particular facial and other mark- 
ings and in the way these are balanced and 
brought together" may be grouped as a style 
However, he insists that 1t would be incorrect 
* to apply this term to masks from a particular 
tribal or other community which lack such 
common features and where the differences 
between them are greater than the resem- 
blances ’ 

Jones finds it convenient to refer to groupings 
of sculpture from smaller geographical areas as 
"local" styles and those from wider areas as 
*major ' or ‘regional’ styles. In general, local 
styles may conveniently be named after the 
specific institutions such as cult and masquerade 
for which the carvings were made, while major 
styles are given a geographical frame of 
reference on the basis that major boundaries 
seldom coincide with political or administrative 
entities (ch ix, 125-36) Having acknowledged 
the wide stylistic range of face masks worn by 
masqueraders of the Ibibio men's ancestor cult, 
Ekpo, Jones distinguished five * modes? which 
constitute the following series naturalistic, 
rounded, angular, stylized and abstract 
(pp. 128-31) He uses these terms in describing 
and contrasting styles of sculpture at both local 
and major levels 

In ch x Jones analyses the first of his two 
major styles, the Lower Niger and the Delta 
The local styles of the Lower Niger major style 
are thus the Northern section (including the 
Nri/Awka area, Nsukka and Elo masks of Nupe 
country above the Niger-Benue confluence); the 
Western section (including the Edo-speaking 
administrative districts of Kukuruku, Ishan and 
Urhobo/Isoko, and the [gbo-speaking ones of 
Asaba and Kwale), and the Southern section 
(including the Western Isuama Igbo, the 
Oratta/Etche Igbo and the Oba/Ekpeya Igbo). 
Limitations of this system are exemplified by the 
author's comment about the Oba/Ekpeya Igbo 


grouping (pp 158-9) 


‘It would be wrong to refer to the sculpture 
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from this area as a local style Some of the 
carvings belonged to the Lower Niger style, 
others to the Delta and some were unique .. 
and constituted a specific style peculiar to the 
Ogbukere and Okorosia masquerades.’ 


The Delta major style 1s divided into the follow- 
ing local styles Central Do, JvAr: cult figures, 
Central Ijo derivatives (three masks in Central 
Jjo style from the Windward Coast of Liberia 
and the Sierra Leone border—a result of diffu- 
sion), Kalabart local style, other Delta styles, 
the Abua Ogbukere masquerade, the Ekpeya 
and Southern Ikwerre Ogbukere masquerade, 
the Delta head specific style and the Igbile 
masquerade 

Chapter xi 15 devoted to descriptions of the 
Anang (Ibibio) and Cross River major styles, 
with the little-known sculpture of the Ogoni in 
effect forming a third major style. Jones regards 
the Annang as ' probably the most gifted artisti- 
cally of all Eastern Nigerian people' (p. 174)— 
hence the Anang (Ibibio) major style desig- 
nation. Annang and Ibibio readers will not like 
the use of thus expression as they are currently at 
pains to stress the distinctiveness of their 
respective cultures Moreover, it does tend to 
undervalue the diversity of mask and figure 
styles among the sub-groups of the majority of 
Ibibio-speaking peoples, despite the fact that 
the Annang are exceptionally prolific and profi- 
cient in wood sculpture. 

Jones notes the paucity of published accounts 
of the art of the peoples of the Obubra area 
(pp 194-5) Here forest trees were hewn into 
free-standing pillars and house-posts decorated 
with figurative and abstract motifs in low relief, 
and carved into sht drums with human and 
animal finials at either end. The existence of 
such a tradition is only hinted at in the literature 
(eg Anon, Missionary Record of the United 
Free Church of Scotland, June issue, 1904, 264; 
C D. Forde Yako studies, Oxford, 1964, 
Pl XIa) and field research would be unlikely to 
provide much information at this advanced date 
on account of the depradations of art traders in 
the aftermath of the Biafran War (vide Nicklin, 
Museum, 23/4, 1981). Illustrations of many fine 
pieces from this area, 1ncluding a number of 
sawn-off drum ends, have been published in a 
catalogue (H Kamer, Ancêtres  M'Bembe, 
Paris, 1974) by a firm which specializes in the 
trafficking of Cross River art. Ekpo Eyo also 
gives a brief account of Mbembe wood sculp- 
ture (Two thousand years of Nigerian art, Lagos, 
1977. 204, 221) 

Jones’s final chapter concludes with a discus- 
sion of ‘ the anomolous and unclassified areas’ 
The Umuahia area major style comprises the 
following local styles: the Ohuhu/Ngwa area, 
Ekpe (Ibo) sculpture, the Isu/Item area, the 
Abam/Ohaffia area and the Ada Ibo area 
Pages 199—206 treat us to a well-illustrated 
account of 'the most impressive surviving 
examples of sculptures' from the Cross River 
Igbo area the Ugbom headdresses and carved 
heads produced for the Ekpo play The Benue- 
Cross hinterland major style comprises the Tiv, 
Lower Benue, and the Afo. Jones's classifica- 
tion of these styles draws attention to the need 
for further field-work in the region 

I am deeply impressed by Jones's vision both 
in conducting original field investigation over 
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such a large area at a crucial period, and provid- 
ing us with so comprehensive a survey. Never- 
theless there 1s a problem in the tendency of the 
author sometimes to extrapolate too exclusively 
from the situation which he recorded personally 
in the 1930s For example, I find disturbing the 
omission of any reference to the works of 
Mansfeld (1908, 1928) and Partridge (1905) 
Some recent studies are referred to while others 
are not. Notable omissions include the work of 
Aronson on Akwete, Foss on Urhobo, Messen- 
ger on the Annang artist, Neaher on southern 
Nigerian bronzes, Nsugbe on  Ohaffia, 
Onwuejeogwu on Nri, and Peek on Isoko. 

G I Jones has succeeded in producing the 
first systematic and substantial study of the 
traditional sculpture of one of the most artisti- 
cally diverse and complex regions of Black 
Africa This contribution, together with The 
Jones Report (Enugu, 1956) and The trading 
states of the oil rivers (Oxford, 1963), constitutes 
a remarkable achievement by any standards, 
but more especially because it represents 
research which must often have been conducted 
as a sideline to pressing administrative duties of 
the day. The art of eastern Nigeria and Cole’s 
and Antakor’s Igbo arts help to redress the 
discrepancy which had grown up between the 
relatively well-documented arts of the Yoruba 
and Edo-speaking peoples of Western Nigeria 
and the under-researched arts of the Igbo and 
other groups to the East. 


K NICKLIN 


J. O. C. ONYEMELUKWE: Industrializa- 
tion in West Africa. [xiii], 226 pp. 
London and Sydney: Croom Helm; 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1984. 
£17.95. 


This useful book, written by an industrial 
geographer, sets out to provide a broad empiri- 
cal survey of the history and geography of 
factory production 1n West Africa since 1945, 
The author of this, the first such survey, intends 
1t to be used by university-level students who are 
interested in the problems of economic develop- 
ment in West Africa and working in a wide 
range of disciplines. This ıs thus a book in which 
theory has been kept to a minimum, and which 
is armed at a wide audience 

Nevertheless, Onyemelukwe makes his 
theoretical views quite clear In an introductory 
historical chapter, he aligns himself with those 
who believe that there is a potentially large 
domestic market for West African manufac- 
tures, which has been taken over during the past 
century by foreign imports. In three further 
chapters, including the conclusion, he considers 
the prospects for reversing this change. He 
argues optimistically that West Africa is rich in 
the natural resources needed to supply local 
industries with raw materials and fuel; that 
growing populations offer abundant economic 
opportunities for mnovatory employers; and 
that the region's main stumbling-block to 
industrial growth 1s 1ts chronic shortage of the 
capital and human skills needed to introduce 
and make use of advanced foreign technology 
In view of this potential, Onyemelukwe regrets 
the West African states’ current tendency to 
export valuable minerals lke bauxite or 
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petroleum instead of conserving them for future 
domestic use 

This point of view is not presented in rigorous 
theoretical terms, yet it 1s clearly a theory—a 
controversial hypothesis, and not a summary of 
well-known facts or consensus opinions 
Students who are already aware of alternative 
views will certainly enjoy the forthright presen- 
tation of this case for optimism and technical 
education; but the book is too one-sided to be 
recommended as an exclusive reference for 
students who will be covering industrialization 
briefly within. a general course on public 
administration, for example. It 1s also weakened 
by some surprising errors of fact: for example, 
as a historian the present reviewer was 
astonished to read that ploughing was common- 
place in West Afncan grasslands communities 
before the colonial period (p 8) 

The main strengths of the book le in the 
author's clarity of style, clear sense of purpose 
and energy in compiling facts and figures on the 
industrial development of West Africa since 
1945. Geographers will be especially interested 
in the two chapters on the structural character- 
istics and spatial dynamics of industrial activity: 
in these chapters, Onyemelukwe explains some 
more complex geographical techniques for 
analysing industrial activity and applies them to 
his West African data. Non-specialists can learn 
that West African factories are generally small 
m scale, have been established mainly within the 
last 30 years, usually specialize in the secondary 
processing of local raw materials or ın the 
assembly of imported components, and are 
often located in major towns to facilitate access 
to consumers and to relatively reliable power 


supplies. 
In two historical chapters on West Africa in 
general, and Nigena in particular, 


Onyemelukwe shows that industnal develop- 
ment began on a very small scale before 1910 
Until the Second World War, the bulk of fac- 
tories were bakeries and printers catering to the 
needs of a few local Europeans. During the 
War, several new bulk-processing plants for 
groundnuts and other export crops were set up, 
and this trend was reinforced during the post- 
War export boom which continued until the 
mid-1950s In Nigeria, local export producers 
and merchants joined the rush to set up fac- 
tories. By 1960, industnahzation had come to be 
accepted as the central aim of development 
planners governments began to experiment 
with schemes of import substitution, while con- 
tinuing to encourage the second-stage proces- 
sing of export commodities In the Ivory Coast, 
Nigeria, Senegal and Ghana their policies had 
some effect, resulting in the growth of breweries, 
textile and food processing industries. However, 
1t remains unclear how far these developments 
actually furthered the economic growth or self- 
sufficiency of the countnes involved. Despite his 
generally positive view of the strategy in theory, 
Onyemelukwe points out that in practice, little 
foreign exchange has been saved by importing 
expensive machinery and technicians to further 
the growth of assembly-type or basic processing 
industries 1n which the value added to the inputs 
1s low. Furthermore, few West African 
industries currently produce exportable con- 
sumer or capital goods. 

In the face of these problems, Onyemelukwe 
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advises governments to put more resources 1n.o 
industrial development, both directly through 
the provision of infrastructure and technical 
education, and indirectly through tae 
modernization of the agricultural sector which 
should supply the bulk of West Africin 
industries’ raw materials African entrepreneurs 
are asked to buy local goods wherever possibe, 
and to stop smuggling foreign goods whee 
these are subject to protective tariffs. Final y, 
ECOWAS and similar ventures in inter-stete 
co-operation are praised for their objectives of 
widening the market open to West African 
industrialists, and pooling the resources open to 
innovatory governments. This section of the 
book will provide food for thought to West 
Africans studying for careers in governmeat; 
but again, ıt should be read in conjunction wth 
opposing points of view. 

This is an interesting, accessible and inforna- 
tive book, which deserves to be widely readin 
colleges both within West Africa and in the 
West. Onyemelukwe’s interpretation of his dzta 
is sufficiently controversial to ensure (kat 
students will be stimulated to debate, and zot 
simply to absorb the material. Some may even 
be tempted to undertake further case studies. or 
perhaps a second ‘ overview’ of this vital but 
currently under-researched topic. There is oaly 
one mayor factor which may limit this boox’s 
usefulness in Africa, in particular Despite a 
low-cost format (this is a short book, presen_ed 
in typescript) the volume is extremely expensive. 


SUSAN MARTIF 


JOHN D. PapEN: Ahmadu Belo, 
Sardauna of Sokoto: values aid 
leadership in Nigeria. [xiv], 799 rp. 
London, etc: Hodder aad 
Stoughton, 1986. £4.95. 


Here is the biography of a major polit-zal 
leader, a book which has been itself a substan- 
tial political event. The book was launched i» a 
football stadium in northern Nigeria, with an 
audience of 30,000. Those interviewed in the 
book's preparation include all the major figures 
of the northern élite and counter-élite, and the 
author's problem seems to have been to get his 
informants to stop talking, to interrupt the fow 
of hitherto undisclosed information long 
enough to do some serious writing The beok 
which has emerged is intended both fo- a 
general and a specialist readership, written i a 
relaxed style with much use of the historic 
present 

Has the author pulled it off? He certa.nly 
seems to have succeeded with the gensral 
readership, 1f one hears the reports of massive 
pre-publication sales. But the specialist too nas 
plenty to learn 1n these 776 pages: here is the 
sympathetic portrait of a Muslim modernger, 
then of a man of power who might be seeu to 
have been consumed by his own myth. The 
author has clearly been drawn towards his zub- 
ject, as perhaps must be the case with any good 
biography: a certain deference would alsc no 
doubt have been required in what amounts to 
an (almost) official biography, but more tan 
deference is at work here—sympathy, even 
affection. 

The political myth begins with the sacred 
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ancestry—great-great grandson of the Shehu, 
Usuman dan Fodio The propaganda machine 
could make this point economically, by 
reference to ' the well-born child °. It was only in 
the 1950s that he took the name of Ahmadu 
Bello (his birth was into the family of Ibrahim) 
in memory of Muhammad Bello, the ad- 
ministrative genius of the Sokoto Caliphate. 
Descent from the great leaders of ji/íad pointed 
Ahmadu's career increasingly towards assum- 
ing a role of religious leadership, even to con- 
tnung the ji/rád ın modern form, most spec- 
tacularly in the campaign of mass conversions 
among the pagans of the north 

The * Western ' influence in this career was, 
however, also strong, from the education at 
Katsina College (1926-31) onwards. Ahmadu 
was clearly a very capable administrator in the 
colonial service when he moved towards a 
political career (1939 onwards) it was to defend 
the idea of a united northern region, where 
Muslims would benefit from modern education. 
The ‘unity’ of the north may have been fac- 
titious, as was argued by his opponents (Aminu 
Kano), more a legacy of Lord Lugard than of 
the Shehu But the programme of educational 
modernization was to be the keystone of a 
political project which becomes apparent with 
the creation of the Northern People's Congress 
in 1951. 

The NPC, with its * elaborate system of chent- 
age’ centred on the person of the Sardauna of 
Sokoto, was at the outset based on the ' tradi- 
tional ' authority of the emirs. To the politicians 
of the south, the project may have been ' feudal- 
ist’, ‘reactionary’, but within the north it 
amounted to a hectic programme of moderniza- 
tion. Thus the young and the Western-educated 
were promoted, and the emirs themselves urged 
to modernize their authority. The penalty for 
failure would have been the domination of the 
south within an independent Nigeria, the unac- 
ceptable subjugation of Islam To avert this 
failure 1t was necessary to concentrate power in 
the north, to unify, and nobody was more a 
master in these political arts than Ahmadu 
Bello 

Power was also to be used to a religious end, 
particularly from the time of the Sardauna’s 
first pilgrimage to Mecca (1955). Thereafter he 
was to make the Ady every year, becoming a 
close friend of King Faisal and a Vice-President 
of the World Muslim League The campaigns of 
mass conversion to Islam appear to have been 
undertaken in part to impress Arab friends the 
Sardauna seems to have seen the obliteration of 
paganism as a necessary completion of the 
jihad, a task with which he became obsessed. 
The aggression involved, with its truculent pub- 
licity, certainly helped to raise the political 
temperature to dangerous heights in the Feder- 
ation of Nigeria 

Within the northern region, also, the 
Sardauna had his enemies even within. the 
community of Islam in the region there were the 
reformed fariqas (seen as unnecessarily divisive 
of the umma by Ahmadu Bello), not to mention 
the emirs who could see themselves being con- 
verted to a northern House of Lords. The 
deposition of Emir Sanusi in 1962 was the 
watershed here, with its lesson that ‘ no one 1s as 
powerful as government' And of course there 
were the Christians and pagans of the Middle 
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Belt, who could not have been expected to 
remain inert in the face of * mass conversion ' 

Was Ahmadu a casualty to Aubris, or to a loss 
of political judgement at a time when he became 
* more interested in religion than in politics ’? 
The strident voice of the Hausa praise-singers 1s 
very well used here by Professor Paden (exten- 
sive quotation, with original in Appendices) 
Islamic power can corrupt as well as any other 
(onecouldcallit'populsm ` ''inthe overlap 
zone of religion and politics"). A retinue of 
vociferous supporters and flatterers cannot have 
sharpened the critical faculties And then there 
was the opposition of the south for the plotters 
of January 1966, there can have been nobody 
more urgently to be killed 

All the above makes a dramatic story, and it 
is well told here Paden has managed to over- 
come considerable obstacles, notably that of the 
destruction of crucial documents in 1966: he has 
reconstructed the narrative from a very wide 
range of interviews, wide enough to make pos- 
sible what ts in the end a remarkably balanced 
account The author is to be thanked future 
historians of Nigeria will long be in his debt. 


DONAL B CRUISE O'BRIEN 


Sara S. Berry: Fathers works for their 
sons: accumulation and class forma- 
tion in an extended Yoriiba com- 
munity. x, 225 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and California: University 
of California Press, 1985. £30.95. 


Most of the literature on the political 
economy of Nigeria since independence ts so 
direly clinical, schematic and superficial, that 
one cannot but welcome the publication of Sara 
Berry's study of the life histories of Yoruba 
cocoa-farmers and their kin. 

On one level, this 1s a fairly detailed anthro- 
pological case-study, and as such, it is both rich 
and fascinating On another level, however, it 
aspires to provide the empirical basis for a 
radical theoretical reinterpretation of the 
reasons for the current agricultural crisis in 
Nigeria In this respect, it 1s at every stage either 
vacuous or deeply unpersuasive, and frequently 

ot 

There may well be something to be said for 
developing an argument through critiques of 
conventional theories on either side. Even so, 
criticizing such theories on either side does not 
necessarily amount to an argument Berry's 
final sentence is fairly representative of what has 
gone before 


‘The issue 1s not state exploitation, urban 
bias or peasant intransigence; it 1s rather the 
way in which farmers, bureaucrats, traders, 
artisans, politicians and professionals both 
create and are limited by a dynamic process 
of unproductive accumulation, differenti- 
ation and sectional conflict, a process that 1s 
not likely to be arrested by the unilateral 
action of any single class, community, or 
institution.’ 


Where her argument is not merely unclear, it 
relies heavily on either misrepresentation or 
misunderstanding of alternative approaches. 
She attacks the ‘neo-classical paradigm’, for 
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example, for failing to explain * Why, 1f it is 
possible and desirable to improve agricultural 
performance by restructuring producer prices, 
the government does not simply get on with it" 
Robert Bates's Markets and states in Tropical 
Africa was admittedly published later than any 
of the works cited in Berry's bibliography; but it 
remains remarkable that she should have failed 
to anticipate any of its explanations of (neo- 
classical) economic irrationality ın terms of the 
priority attached to political considerations At 
the same time, moreover, that she 1s questioning 
the validity of long-term historical explanations 
based on ‘cross-sectional’ data, she seems 
1mpervious to the question of the limits to which 
her own individual case-histories can properly 
be used to explain aggregate processes of 
economic and social change 

It 1s understandable that the publication of 
Sara Berry’s book should have been greeted 
with considerable excitement at a time when 
original and detailed field-work has become so 
relatively rare, at least in anglophone univer- 
sities or anglophone African countries 
Ultimately, however, its pretensions to theoreti- 
cal sophistication and importance simply leave 
one deeply disappointed. 

RICHARD JEFFRIES 


Jon Lewis: Industrialisation and trade 
union organisation in South Africa, 
1924-55. the rise and fall of the 
South African Trades and Labour 
Council. (African Studies Series, 
42.) x, 246 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1984. 
£25. 


The modern history of South Africa 1s very 
different from that of any other state in sub- 
Saharan Africa. It is increasingly recognized in 
the historiography that its distinctiveness stems 
1n large measure from an industrial revolution 
unique on that continent, a transformation 
which dates from the discovery and exploitation 
oi the first diamond and then goldfields of great 
and enduring value. Despite the insistence of 
some polemical literature that South Africa is a 
‘colony’ and that its white population are 
‘settlers’ the area which comprises the modern 
Republic, its bantustans and its most proximate 
neighbours shares few of the ‘classical’ 
attributes of east and west African colonies The 
modern state of South Africa long ago ceased to 
be dependent on largely agricultural cash crops 
for its foreign exchange earnings and the 
majority of its African population has not easily 
succumbed to the description of a peasantry for 
two generations at least. Few of its white 
population accord with the stereotyped image 
of the settler, the majority being forced, like 
their black countrymen, to sell their labour, 
although white domination of the political and 
economic process has determined that the 
nature of that labour 1s both less arduous and 
better rewarded than that of blacks. The bulk, 
then, of South Africa's population be it African, 
white, Asian or ‘coloured’ are actual or poten- 
tial members of a work-force in one of the most 
developed and complex economies in the 
southern hemisphere. 


Jon Lewis's admirable study of black and 
white trade unionism in a crucial period of 
South African labour history is a valuable addi- 
tion to a growing body of scholarship which 
identifies the workplace as one of the key racial 
cockpits. His study is particularly welcome in 
that it focuses upon the growth of secondary 
industnalization rather than upon the better- 
trodden paths of enquiry in the primary, mining 
sector. His story, which is well researched and 
far from drily recounted, takes us a long way 
from the earlier and perhaps comforting liberal 
proposition. that the roots of South Africa's 
racism can be discerned simply in the econom- 
istic racialism of the white working class. By a 
sophisticated and easily accessible account and 
analysis of the growth of the manufacturing 
sector, Lewis is able to show how trades union 
strategies and organizational forms were from 
the beginning the outcome of the very varied 
and rapidly changing natures of the work- 
processes themselves. Amongst the mynad 
forms of trade unionism there were of course 
rabidly ractalist organizations, just as there were 
stridently radical and non-racial unions, but it 1s 
with. the dominant craft unions that Lewis is 
most concerned 

As elsewhere, the distinctive prise of crafts 
unions at their inception was their capacity to 
control] the hierarchy of the shop-floor, to 
designate the criteria which admitted or barred 
a newcomer from receiving recognition in his, 
and more rarely, her skill These labour 
arstocrats acted, it seems, out of a well- 
perceived sense of craftsman's interest ın main- 
taining a relatively successful and mulitant 
stance which put a high premium upon their 
varied skills. Their exclusivity was, Lewis 
argues, less informed by any supervening racism 
than by the complex task of skill preservation 
The core of the work 1s concerned with the 
relationship between such umons and their 
more radical and more racially open colleagues 
who, in alliance, kept the South African Trades 
and Labour Council together from the early 
1920s to the mid 1950s. 

That alliance foundered from the years of the 
Second World War. Isolation led South Africa 
into a hectic period of industrial boom in which 
import replacement drew more and more people 
into industry, led to greater labour militancy 
and for a short time pressed the Smuts govern- 
ment more towards liberal measures than any of 
its  predecessors—or successors. But the 
industrial boom of the 1940s brought with it 
new work-processes which tended to ' de-skili ° 
the craftsman. The new technology of the shop- 
floor was less and less reliant upon the slowly 
and exclusively acquired skills of the craft-union 
members who were gradually transformed into 
the overseers of repetitive and easily learnt 
work-processes Losing the leverage of their 
skills, and now threatened with the steady influx 
of black workers into burgeoning industrial 
centres who, ıt was felt, threatened their privi- 
leges, not least of which were relatively high 
wages, the crafts untons finally played the racial 
trump Crafts union membership, once 
dependent upon proof of approved acquisition 
of skills, became increasingly defined by race. 
Unsurprisingly the Trades and Labour Council 
alliance foundered and did so at precisely the 
moment when the National Party government 
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was enacting an increasingly repressive legal 
code which, mier alia, seriously diminished 
workers’ rights It would of course be depress- 
ing if this was the end of the story. But Lewis, 
whose work formally ends with the collapse of 
the TLC, takes us close to the present in his final 
chapter, which shows how multi-racial and 
radical trade unionism did not disappear with 
the end of the Council alliance but held on and 
re-emerged in the early 1970s and is now a 
major force in South Afncan politics 

Labour processes, trades union strategy, 
industrial law and so forth seldom produce 
* couldn't put it down’ reading and Lewis, to be 
fair, cannot make the technicalities and, above 
all, the inevitable strings of initials, stirring 
matter But he does his very best, and his is a 
very good attempt to make an arid subject as 
free of jargon and technicalities as possible. He 
spares his readers endless defimtion and dis- 
plays his knowledge without laundry-lists, 
unnecessary  neologisms and flash but 
unconvincing comparison In the best sense of 
the word, Lewis has done a very workmanlike 
job on difficult material and has made accessible 
an important chapter of modern South African 
history 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


EDWARD REYNOLDS: Stand the storm: 
a history of the Atlantic slave trade. 
[viu], 182 pp. London and New 
York: Alison and Busby, 1985. 
£8.95 (paper £3.95). 


Professor Reynolds enjoys an excellent repu- 
tation as an historian of nineteenth-century 
West African coastal society His most notable 
achievement has been a careful and well- 
researched reconstruction of ways in which 
peoples along the littoral of what is today 
Ghana adapted to an international trading 
environment in which, after 1807, the slave 
trade had been outlawed It is wholly admirable 
that he has turned his fine command of the 
primary and secondary material into an 
Immediately accessible, humane and scholarly 
general account of the slave trade The result is 
an unqualified success. Reynolds never departs 
from his commitment to portray the past both 
in its own terms and without the nuances 
imposed by our own contemporary revulsion 
for the matter under discussion In a completely 
convincing fashion he starts from the premise 
that all reasonable men find slavery abhorrent 
but that such moral outrage ' alone does not 
broaden our understanding of what is a com- 
plex phenomenon’ (p. 2). That this judicious 
overture is honoured throughout the volume by 
an insistance on conclusions based upon 
documented fact and upon an historical narra- 
tive and analysis devoid of moralism is a tribute 
to Reynolds who, both as a Ghanaian and as a 
minister of religion, frequently must Je tempted 
to quit his scholarly lair 

Given the great complexity of the subject, the 
consistently approachable text indicates just 
how good a teacher the writer must be The 
hotly contested area of slavery in Africa before 
the slave trade is attacked cnsply, without 
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apologetics or recourse to anthropological 
gobbledegook The subtle changes ın the trade 
over time, over space and the differences 
between the Islamic and Atlantic trades are 
addressed simply yet without oversimplifica- 
tion The impact of slavery upon Africa very 
usefully summarizes current knowledge but 
does so without any trace of sentimentality. 

Without any doubt thts 1s the best short 
account of this painful subject yet published 
Teachers of African and American history will 
be delighted to have such a book to direct 
students towards, not least because Reynolds's 
fine annotated bibhography provides a very 
good starting point for anyone wishing to pur- 
sue the subject further. In short, Professor 
Reynolds has succeeded in his clear intentions 
and has done so with convincing scholarship 
and no little courage. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


E. M. PARKER and R. J. HAYWARD" 
An Afar—English-French dictionary 
(with grammatical notes in English). 
306 pp. London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London, 1985. £8. 


Both the dictionary and the grammatical 
notes are a significant contribution to 'Afar 
scholarship. The dictionary 1s revised and much 
expanded from Parkers ` preliminary 
mimeographed four volumes. Although most of 
the sentence examples from those volumes have 
been deleted, the glosses have been expanded 
and verified, and the French translation has 
been added Having all the entries and the 
grammatical survey in one handy volume will 
give a real boost to ‘Afar scholarship and the 
development of the language This dictionary 
also brings the previous material together 1n one 
orthography—that used generally by the 
‘Afar—and will certainly be welcomed by them 

The first 26 pages are a guide to the use of the 
dictionary with non-technical information 
about the alphabet, basic grammatical cate- 
gories and the system of notation. Each entry 
has basic grammatical information such as 
class, plural and gender for nouns, and conjuga- 
tion and variations in structure for verbs There 
are also references to related words of the same 
root, synonyms and some antonyms. A 
welcome change from Parkers preliminary 
volumes is the return to the older system of 
calling prefixing verbs Class I and suffixing 
verbs Class II 

The authors note that no systematic effort to 
determine the dialectal origin of the various 
entries has been carried out since several collec- 
tors were involved and the sources were not 
always noted. One generally known dialect 
gloss which they could have noted to make 
things easier for users 1n the south-central areas 
is the assimilation of /x/ (retroflex /D/) to /r/ 

The rules of vowel changes in the various 
forms of prefixing verbs are presented well in 
the introduction However, for a reader who has 
not memorized the rules, trying to find a specific 
form could be frustrating. A more generous 
listing of at least imperative forms would espe- 
cially be useful since they can vary considerably 
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from the main entry. Some imperatives also 
have dialect variations, such as /aqub/ as well as 
the regular /uqub/ for /ooqobe/ * drink ', which 
could be added. 

Plural forms whose singular would not be 
easily recognized are listed separately with a 
reference to the singular In the list explaining 
this procedure /banaadig/ and /bacaccaar/ are 
given as examples, but then they were not given 
separate entries after all 

Appendix A (pp. 214-97) is a major step 
forward in the description of ‘Afar grammar 
Important contributions are found in many 
areas such as in the analysis of syllable struc- 
ture, tone and accent. 

One problem dealt with again 1s non-reduc- 
ible double vowels. An ad hoc syllable boundary 
(a dot) 1s added between the two vowels in the 
present description to distinguish them from 
double vowels which do undergo double vowel 
reduction. This analysis at least gives a reason- 
able solution based on related languages 
Hayward's (1983) attempt to define the environ- 
ment by accent seems to have been set aside by 
this description of accent patterns on such 
vowels In longer words there is no difference in 
pronunciation, whether the double vowel is 
reducible or not; and in words with the structure 
(C)V . V(C) both first and second vowel accents 
are described in non-reducible double vowels 
(p 219) 

The noun phrase and prepositional phrase 
rule of only the first word having high tone and 
all other words losing their potential accent, 1s 
another new contribution. Ín fact, the whole 
discussion of sentence prosodies 1s valuable in 
giving many details which have not been 
previously described, and especially in showing 
where sentence prosody overrules lexical accent 
The general observation of ‘the prosody of 
non-finality’ is also useful in noting both 
features of ‘a sharp rise in pitch on the final 
vowel which may also be subject to some 
increase of duration.’ These features are found 
not only at the end of non-final verbs, but also 
in noun phrase conjunction, and therefore 
account for the lengthening of vowels before 
[-Xee/ and /-y/ 

The description of conjugation IV as 
` diminished. action’ is questionable It seems 
rather that they show intensified action 
Recently, Yvonne Genat tn discourse analysis 
studies of 'Afar narrative has found that these 
compound verbs mark pivotal events, which are 
normally high points in the action 

Another step forward 1n the description of 
‘Afar grammar is the more general analysis of 
the role of final LN in the formation of partı- 
ciples Besides the perfect /-h/ participle, and the 
/-kj and /-Vh/ participles, which have been 
generally recognized, imperfect, anticipatory 
and present state participles which are all three 
marked by a final /-h/ on the regular verb are 
also described. The participles all have the func- 
tion of conjoining verb phrases One significant 
feature of especially perfect participles which 
was omitted 1s that the mood and time of the 
participle are the same as in the final matrix 
verb Rather than have the examples on p 255 
with perfect participles followed only bv perfect 
verbs, some anticipatory or imperative forms, as 
in Hayward's thesis, would show this important 
use. 
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The distinction between /-h/ participles and 
the phonologically equivalent neutral or verb- 
focus prosody is a good solution to a problem in 
describing ‘Afar grammar The participles all 
have the /-h/ and high tone because of their 
structure, and they are easily recognized by their 
not being the sentence final verb. However, the 
reason for some sentence-final verbs also having 
this form has so far simply been termed 
‘emphasis’. The distinction 1s now made 
between noun phrase/prepositional phrase 
focus where the final verb has low tone and no 
/-h/, and verb phrase or neutral emphasis where 
the final verb has high tone and /-h/. Another 
function of this final /-h/ form which is now 
being studied (Bliese and Genat, forthcoming), 
is its special use in marking pivotal points in 
narratives. Since verbal events are the basis of 
narrative discourse, it is not unexpected to find 
such a specialized use of verbal focus at pivotal 
points. 

The description of the peculiarity of con- 
joined imperatives having an /-ay/ suffix rather 
than a harmonizing non-low vowel before /-y/ 1s 
good in pointing out that ıt thereby neutralizes 
with the plural. It is also noted that the same 
process occurs after imperatives when /a/ re- 
places the /1/ of /immay/ ‘ but’ 

Appendix B ‘‘Afar kinship terminology’ 
gives a handy description with three charts to 
help keep relationships clear. The bibliography 
is very complete, giving both linguistic and 
textual publications on ‘Afar The book is care- 
fully proguced and very few printing errors were 
oun 
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Ian F. HANCOCK (ed.): Diversity and 
development in  English-related 
Creoles. viii, 168 pp. Ann Arbor: 
Karoma Publishers Inc., 1985. 


This book contains a short preface by Ian 
Hancock (pp. vii—vii1), nine papers, and a com- 
bined bibliography (pp 155-68). As there is no 
common theme or approach, each of the con- 
tributions must be discussed separately 

In ‘ Toward a phenomenological perspective 
in Pidgin and Creole studies” (pp. 1-12), Paul 
Stoller argues persuasively that the thorough 
examination of social and historical factors 1s 
essential for our understanding of how Pidgins 
come into being, and how Creoles develop—or 
fail to develop—from them. Thus view, widely 
held today, had comparatively little support 
when this paper was written (c. 1978?; no post- 
1976 publication 1s cited). Stoller's paper has 
thus been deprived of some of its pertinence by 
the tardy appearance of this volume. 

Lenore Ralston’s ‘A historical account of 
“ country talk " on St. Vincent island: problems 
and new directions’ (pp. 13-32) includes a 
useful summary of the little-known history of 
the peopling of that island. However, most of 
this paper 1s concerned with the ‘ problem’ of 
whether St Vincent has an English-based 
Creole, a French-based Creole, or, as Ralston 
goes on to hypothesize, both. The only cited 
evidence of a French-based Creole on St 
Vincent is a passing remark by a historian, ! 
whereas three other publications by anthropo- 
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logists and linguists are mentioned which mdi- 
cate that ‘country talk’ 1s English-based. Ral- 
ston states that only one linguistic reference to 
St Vincent i$ to be found in five modern biblio- 
graphical compilations (p 14) but at least one 
of them, Reinecke ef al, 1975, does in fact 
mention several, including C. W. Day (Five 
years’ residence in the West Indies, London, 
1852, 2 vols.), E C Parsons (Folk-lore of the 
Anulles, 1, London, 1933, and m, New York, 
1943). These four volumes contain a substantial 
amount of English-based ` country talk ' and no 
suggestion that a French-based Creole was also 
in use there While the French presence in St 
Vincent in the eighteenth century leaves little 
doubt that a French-based Creole was once 
employed ım the island, all the available 
evidence suggests that ıt was long ago supplan- 
ted by an English-based Creole That said, I 
cannot but agree with the remark in the final 
paragraph that ‘ The first step, therefore, 1s for 
researchers to go to St. Vincent and find out. ' 
(p. 30; Ralston's italics) 

In 'Proto-Creole /r/'(pp. 33-43), Charles 
Gilman assumes it to be an established fact that 
all Atlantic English-based Creoles share a com- 
mon origin, the hypothesis of Hancock, African 
Language Review, 8, 1969, 7-12 (Hancock in 
fact refers to 'Proto-Pidgin' there. For his 
current position. on the origin of Atlantic 
English-based Creole, see his ‘The domestic 
hypothesis, diffusion and componentiality,’ a 
paper presented to the Workshop on Universals 
versus Substrata in Creole Genesis, University 
of Amsterdam, April 1985.) 

Gilman is concerned with dating the forma- 
tion of this 'Proto-Creole' and with its 
phonology, tn particular in this paper with the 
reflexes of English preconsonantal and word- 
final /r/. He makes out a good, but hardly 
original, case (cf. F.G Cassidy and R B. Le 
Page, Dictionary of Jamaican. English, Cam- 
bridge, 1967) for setting up correspondences 
between Atlantic Creoles and the varieties of 
English employed by the British in seventeenth- 
century contact situations (rather than later, 
prestige varieties of English). However, as the 
range of metropolitan forms of English heard 
on both sides of the Atlantic in the seventeenth 
century ts likely to have been similar, he fails to 
make clear why, on purely phonological 
criteria, Atlantic Creoles require *Proto- 
Creole’, rather than  seventeenth-century 
English, as their common ancestor 

Lise Winer’s "Ton talk’. (pp 44-67) is a 
witty, illuminating and skilfully written account 
of the problems she encountered, as a native- 
speaker of American English, in acquiring 
Trinidad Creole as a second language 

David Lawton’s ‘ Code-shifting in Jamaican 
Creole’ (pp 68-88) might better have been 
entitled ‘Code-shifting in Jamaica’ for he 
regards English and Creole as separate systems 
and compares and contrasts their roles in 
Jamaica with those of English and Spanish in 
Puerto Rico. Lawton draws on a remarkably 
wide range of data and his acute observations 
are those of a man raised in Jamaica The article 
as a whole ts, however, less impressive than its 
parts, due to the writing being badly structured 
and the lack of any clearly expressed conclu- 
sions 

Jan Voorhoeve, to whose memory the book is 
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dedicated, contributes * A. note on epenthetic 
transitive /m/ in Sranan Tongo' (pp. 89-93) 
This /m/ is found only with monosyllabic verbs 
immediately followed by a ‘the’, ë ' him/his/ 
her/it(s) or z * you(r)'. Voorhoeve suggests this 
curious distribution may be related to the verbal 
suffix -am, -im, etc found in various English- 
based Pidgins, and -am in a seventeenth-century 
Dutch-based Pidgin (pp. 92). If so, it 1s to be 
expected that this suffix will be found in a wider 
range of contexts in early Sranan texts but the 
author does not enlighten us on this point 

In ' Time and structure in narrative: a study 
of internal relationships m Krio oral narrative’ 
(pp 94-115), S. Modupe Broderick is not con- 
cerned with the Krio language as such but 
rather with the analysis of the form and content 
of a story told in Krio I am thus not competent 
to assess the merits of thus paper. However, as 
the only contribution not addressed primarily 
to linguists, ıt seems a little out of place in this 
Collection. 

Loreto Todd’s ‘Lexical patterning in 
Cameroon Pidgin and Tok Pisin’ (pp. 116-33) 
deals with two Pidgins (hereafter termed CP and 
TP) which are also Creoles in that both are 
increasingly acquired as mother tongues. One 
shared core vocabulary item noted by Todd 1s 
meri ` woman’, an otherwise exclusively Pacific 
term Todd speculates that 1t may have been 
introduced into CP by a missionary who had 
earlier worked in New Guinea when both ter- 
ritories were under German administration 
However, it 15 wuman rather than meri which is 
given as the CP term for ‘woman’ on five 
occasions elsewhere in this paper, thus suggest- 
ing that mer: may not yet be a firmly established 
CP term. The bulk of this article is devoted to 
an interesting discussion of metaphorical usage 
in the two languages, and here the extent of the 
differences between CP and TP becomes 
apparent. Todd is inclined to attribute such 
differences to substrate influence but, with some 
700 indigenous languages in New Guinea and 
an even larger number in Cameroon, this will 
not be easy to establish 

TP is also the subject of the final paper, Peter 
Muhlhausler's * Synonymy and communication 
across lectal boundaries in Tok Pisin’ (pp 134- 
53). This ts an entirely original study featuring 
synonyms linked with o (from ‘or’ but better 
glossed as ‘1.e’, as in medering o kilim man, 
“murder,1e to kill a person’ (p 137). Here the 
speaker displays his command of English with 
the first term but ensures communication is 
achieved by also offering the usual TP expres- 
sion. This device has more practical uses. In a 
government publication, sek ‘cheque’ is 
introduced linked by o to a twelve word circum- 
locution, opening the way, presumably, to the 
use of sek alone throughout the rest of the 
document Mühlhausler notes various kinds of 
competing terms—indigenous versus imported, 
German-denved versus English-derived, etc.— 
which can be paired by this simple means, 
thereby achieving communication with a wider 
public. No similar device is reported for Atlan- 
tic Creoles but Muhlhausler notes a remarkable 
parallel in an English text from the Middle 
Ages, reflecting the impact of Anglo-Norman, 
illustrated by cherité, thet 1s luve and lecherie, 
thet is golnesse (p. 150). 

A consequence of the very varied nature of 
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the papers 1n this collection 1s that the overall 
feel is of one issue of a journal rather than an 
integrated work. However, in the absence, for 
the past seven years, of a journal devoted 
primarily to Creole studies, that 1s hardly cause 
for complaint and specialists in this field will be 
grateful to Hancock for having got these articles 
into print 


PHILIP BAKER 
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1 Ralston refers to Sherlock 1966. The biblio- 
graphy gives the title as A short history of the 
West Indies. 1 have been unable to trace this but 
did find a publication of the same title by Parry 
and Sherlock The latter was first published in 
1956 I have been able to consult the second 
(1963) edition but this does not appear to 
include any reference to language use in St. 
Vincent 
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STEFAN LEDER (ed.): Die arabische 
Ecloga: das vierte Buch der Kanones 
der Könige aus der Sammlung des 
Makarios. (Forschungen zur byzan- 
tinischen Rechtsgeschichte, Bd. 12.) 
ix, 142 pp. Frankfurt: Lówenklau 
Gesellschaft e.V., 1985. 


The Byzantine lawbook known as the Ecloga, 
put out in 741 by the iconoclast emperor Leo III 
and his son and co-regent Constantine V, 
somewhat surprisingly left its mark on the 
canonical literature of both the Coptic and the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Churches (in the latter, 
incorporated into the Fetha nágàst), no trace of 
it, however, has been discovered in Melkite 
literature, where one might have expected it. 
The Arabic text of the Ecloga 1s to be found in 
two independent forms, first as extracts con- 
tained in the Nomocanon of Ibn al-'Assal (first 
half thirteenth cent.), and then, in full, m Book 
IV of the * Canons of the kings’, compiled by a 
certam Makarios, perhaps in the early 
fourteenth century The present edition edits for 
the first time the full Arabic translation of the 
Ecloga, making use of all six available manu- 
scripts, a facing German translation, with anno- 
tation, 1s provided In an appendix the excerpts 
from Ibn al-‘Assal’s Nomocanon (the source of 
the Ge'ez translation 1n the Fetha nágdst) are 
reprinted from the Cairo edition of 1927 The 
succinct introduction sets out the history of the 
Ecloga m Christian. Arabic sources, describes 
the manuscripts, and discusses the relationship 
between the Arabic and Greek texts (the Arabic 
has omitted some sections of the Greek text, 
and at the same time it has also added some 
extraneous material). This 1s a valuable con- 
tribution 

S P. BROCK 


Louis MASSIGNON: Cours d'histoire 
des termes philosophiques arabes (du 
25 Novembre 1912 au 24 Avril 1913). 
Edition et présentation par Dr. 
Zeinab | Mahmoud El-Khodeiry. 
(Textes arabes et études islamiques, 
Tom. xxii) vii, 252 pp. Le Caire: 
Institut Français  d'Archéologie 
orientale du Caire, 1984. 

This volume presents the text of a series of 
forty lectures delivered, m Arabic, by Mas- 


signon at the former Egyptian University m 
1912-13. They were taken down by a student 


and subsequently revised and augmented, 
principally in order to ensure that the references 
were accurate and comprehensive and the 
proper names were correctly reproduced, and to 
provide indices, by Massignon himself. They 
have been edited and published to mark the 
centenary of Massignon's birth. Dr El- 
Khodeiry appears to have edited the text very 
adequately A number of misprints and 
instances of false punctuation are still to be 
found, but, in general, she may be congratulated 
on her competent handling of what we are told 
is a difficult MS. 

The lectures are, avowedly, designed to 
investigate the divergent senses subsequently 
given to the technical vocabulary developed in 
Arabic by the early philosophers/scientists, to 
see how this vocabulary represents the original 
Greek from which it derived and to pursue its 
later rendering into Latin and its later history in 
the European vernaculars They are intended, it 
1s clarmed, to provide the basis for a lexicon of 
philosophical/scientific terms in Arabic of all 
periods To the extent that the second set of 
indices consists of glossaries of such terms in 
Arabic, Greek, Latin, French and English, this 
intention may be said to have been at least 
partially realised. Since, however, these indices 
are the product of Massignon’s revision of the 
lectures, it must be questioned if the lectures 
themselves promoted it in any practical way, 
other than causing the audience to think about 
the vocabulary employed in these disciplines 
rather more deeply than they had before 

In fact, the unavowed object of the lectures 
seems to have been to present their Egyptian 
audience with a rapid synopsis of the history of 
philosophy and science ın their development 
rom their Greek origins until the turn of the 
present century, together with a liberal dash of 
such general background culture as might have 
been Jacking in such an audience at that time. 
They thus have a certain antiquarian value, as 
telling us something about the level of instruc- 
tion (although they are probably not typical) in 
Egyptian universities of the period. They also 
demonstrate the very considerable range of the 
young Massignon's expertise The indexes are 
perhaps the most valuable section, although 
even these are somewhat limited The publica- 
tion of the volume constitutes a gracious act of 
homage, but one cannot honestly say that the 
contents are of overwhelming interest. 


J N. MATTOCK 


J. D. Y. PEEL and C. C. STEWART (ed.): 
Popular Islam south of the Sahara. 
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[iv], pp. 363-464. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press [and], 
Africa, Journal of the International 
African Institute, [1986]. £8.50. 


Six articles which have already appeared in 
Africa, 55/4, are here bound together in book 
form. Popular Islam ıs especially concerned with 
two principal themes, the role of ‘popular 
Islam’ in protest and popular revolt in Nigeria 
and in the Western Sudan, and the role of 
language in West African Islam. This latter is 
specifically studied in the comprehensive article 
by Louis Brenner and Murray Last, dealing 
with approximately 1800 onwards, and brought 
up to date and explored further in the article by 
Mbye B. Cham on Islam in Senegalese literature 
and film Pages 459-62 make especially interest- 
ing reading now, in view of the subjects raised 
by Ah Mazrui in his recent televison series on 
Afnca, where Islam, Christianity and tradi- 
tional African beliefs are in conflict. 

No less interesting are those contributions 
which are specifically concerned with the Sudan. 
Gabriel Warburg’s article ‘Islam and State in 
Numayrr's Sudan’ was written at a time when 
the post-Numayri era had not yet made itself 
apparent The situation 1s still very fluid but the 
issues raised in the article make ıt essential 
reading in order to understand current trends. 
Abdullahı Osman El-Tom's article on ‘ Drink- 
ing the Koran’, among the Berti of Darfur, 
introduces an example, in one important area 
on the borders of the Sahara and Black Africa, 
where the talismanic and prophylactic use made 
of selected passages from holy wnt can be 
related to the social structure of the Bert: and 
the role of the fakis 1n the tribe 

The article by Professor C C Stewart pro- 
vides a careful review of all the articles and 
selects certain common themes and derives 
several conclusions which can be applied widely 
in Africa, and not only in Darfur, Nigeria and 
Senegal. Clearly, the two-day symposium, held 
at the University of Illinois in 1984, was able to 
survey a number of fruitful fields through a 
careful selection of topics and representative 
African regions The manner of publication, its 
cheap price and handy size can only be widely 
welcomed ın a number of disciplines 


H. T N. 


Francis R. Nicosia: The Third Reich 
and the Palestine question. 319 pp. 
London: I. B. Tauris [1986]. 
£24.50. 


WM. RoGER Louis and ROBERT W. 
STOOKEY (ed.) The end of the 


Palestine Mandate. xiv, 181 pp. 
London: I. B. Tauris, [1986]. 
£22.50. 


The reviewer must confess to a feeling of 
some despondency when two more books on the 
Palestine question arnved on his desk; but that 
reaction was not only unworthy it was also 
unwarranted—for here are two useful and in- 
teresting additions to the literature on that 
contentious subject. 
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The value of Professor Nicosia's monograph 
lies in the fact that 1t concentrates on German 
attitudes to Palestine in the decade of the 1930s, 
a period which earlier works have tended to 
treat only as the prelude to events during the 
Second World War. The author also uses, for 
the first time in such a study, the archives of the 
Nazi Party as well as the better known papers of 
the German Foreign Ministry. The book shows 
that in the 1930s Hitler had little desire to 
disturb the status quo in the Middle East and 
that he was quite prepared to countenance the 
continuation of a British. military presence 
there The Arab world was important to Ger- 
many only insofar as tt would have to form part 
of that settlement with Great Britain which 
Hitler so greatly desired. In addition the 
authorities in Berlin regarded the Zionist move- 
ment as a useful agency, for it provided a 
suitable destination for the Jewish population 
which had to be expelled Before the Second 
World War those Arab nationalists who looked 
to Berlin for active support did so largely in 
vain 

The second book consists of five essays which 
study the end of the British mandate from the 
separate points of view of London, Washing- 
ton, Moscow, the Zionists and the Arab states. 
In addition there 1s a concluding historical 
overview chapter by Professor J C Hurewitz, 
while the second editor provides a comprehen- 
sive historiographical survey. Some of these 
contributions derive, in part, from studies which 
have already been published by their authors 
and in this respect the new book forms a useful 
introduction for students who are just begin- 
ning thetr work on this topic. 

Professor Louis himself provides the excellent 
account of the British viewpoint from the offi- 
cial and private papers of many of those con- 
cerned with the formation and implementation 
of policy in London Peter Grose uses similar 
American materials, as well as Israeli archives, 
in his intriguingly entitled essay * The President 
versus the Diplomats', but Truman's motives 
remain something of a mystery. Professor Oles 
Smolansky is inevitably handicapped by the fact 
that primary Soviet sources are not available, 
but he shows convincingly that the Kremlin's 
overriding objective was to ensure British with- 
drawal—1nitially from Palestine, and ultimately 
from the Middle East Stalin was therefore quite 
prepared to give support to Jewish aspirations 
for a state as the most effective means of achiev- 
ing his strategic goal. 

Michael Cohen's chapter also uses Israeli, 
American and British sources and it draws 
attention to the role of the Zionist lobby ın the 
USA, and to the very rapid deployment of 
domestic military and administrative skills dur- 
ing the final few weeks of the mandate, in the 
attainment of Israeli statehood. Walid Khalidi 
also considers Zionist military preparations and 
he draws upon hitherto unpublished minutes of 
Arab League meetings to provide an illuminat- 
ing account of divisions between its members 
and of their inability—or unwillingness—to 
take the decisions which were being urged upon 
them from October 1947 by their leading mili- 
tary advisor, a former Iraqi Chief of Staff It is 
Khalidi’s view that military events ın the period 
from November 1947 to May 1948 require 
greater attention 1n accounting for the success 
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of the Zionists In brief these two books help to 
demonstrate that there are still worthwhile con- 
tributions to be made to the historical study of 
the roots of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


R M. BURRELL 


HELEN LACKNER: P.D.R. Yemen: out- 
post of socialist development in 
Arabia. xu, 219 pp. London: Ithaca 
Press, 1985. £18. 


The literature in English on the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen 1s very limited 
in quantity and generally poor in quality. This 
book does not do much to rectify that situation. 
This 1s a pity as the authoress 1s in the rare 
position of having extensive first-hand knowl- 
edge of the country for she spent five years there 
as a teacher beginning in 1977. 

Her account is a sympathetic, not to say 
partial, one and the the violence which has 
characterized the politics of the country is 
largely 1gnored. The removal of the President on 
26 June 1978 is discussed, for example, without 
reference to the fact that several hundred people 
were reported to have been killed 1n the process, 
while the secret trial and rapid execution of the 
former Foreign Minister in March [981 is seen 
as illustrating * a deplorable absence of accept- 
able methods of political retirement’ (p. 91) 
The book devotes a great deal of space to 
ideology but ıt does not examine the far more 
important topic of the tribal and regional affili- 
ations of leading political figures. It 1s these, 
rather than differing interpretations of Marxist 
dogma, which continue to provide the key to an 
understanding of politics in the PD R Y. 

The chapters which review social and 
economic policies are not without interest and 
weaknesses in the educational system and in 
agriculture are discussed quite frankly. The 
book also offers a sensible warning about 
the unreliabilty of official statistics, but 
unfortunately it does not itself always heed that 
caution. 


R. M, BURRELL 


GABRIEL R. WARBURG and URI M. 
KUPFERSCHMIDT ` (ed) Islam, 
nationalism, and radicalism in Egypt 
and the Sudan. xi, 401 pp. New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1983. 


Seen from the point of view of Islam or 
Nationalism or Radicalism, the Nile Valley has 
occupied a position both prominent and semi- 
nal in the history of the Arab world since the 
late nineteenth century Thus lends this volume 
of conference papers sound justification for 
concentrating upon that particular geographical 
entity. It also gives the book a focus and depth 
of coverage which are often lacking from the 
volumes with similar titles which have appeared 
since the Iranian Revolution, many of which 
range far and wide over the world of Islam. The 
title i5 somewhat misleading in that out of a 
total of 16 papers (excluding the introduction 
and the conclusion) only three are devoted to 
the Sudan, an imbalance which is all the more 
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surprising given the importance of the Islamic 
element in Sudanese history and politics, both 
in the past and at present. On the other hand, 
one of the pleasing aspects of this collection of 
papers is the manner in which it treats a lengthy 
period from the latter part of the nineteenth 
century to the present day: thus the religio- 
political developments of the last ten years are 
set firmly ın a context of evolution which 
extends back to the Mahdist state in the Sudan 
and the reign of Muhammad ‘Afi in Egypt. 
There is some compensation for the slight 
coverage of the Sudan in the outstanding con- 
tributions of Peter Woodward (' Islam, radical- 
ism, and nationalism in Sudanese politics before 
independence’ pp. 97-110) and John O Voll 
D The evolution of Islamic Fundamentalism in 
twentieth-century Sudan’ pp. 113-42). 


R. C. OSTLE 


A. Curis Ecce: Egypt, Islam and 
social change: al-Azhar in conflict 
and accommodation. (Islamkund- 
liche Untersuchungen, Bd. 8b) xxiii, 
611 pp. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1984. 


The Azhar mosque-university towers above 
its famous counterparts such as the Zaitouna in 
Tunis or the Qarawiyyin in Fez, not just in size 
but also in the leading role it plays throughout 
the world of sunni Islam. The Azhar today is 
much more than a distinguished monument to 
past glories: ıt remains a vibrant centre of 
scholarship and debate, and yet it ıs not an 
institution which presents a ‘party line’ or a 
recognizably homogeneous point of view. The 
judgements of its sheikhs and ‘ ulamá' represent 
a broad spectrum of opinion m society on all 
manner of issues, including of course the 
opinion of the government of the day. 

Eccel has taken the unusual and original 
course of charting the history of many aspects 
of Egyptian life through the history of this 
unique institution since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Given the fact that the 
Azhar represents the voices of scholastic Islam 
1n Egypt, inevitably transformations in the legal 
system, the educational system, the economy, 
the manners and customs of the people, are all 
debated within its forum. These wider changes, 
some of which were imposed on Egypt from 
without and some of which developed from 
within, were all sooner or later reflected in the 
evolution of the Azhar itself. This volume con- 
tains a wealth of carefully researched informa- 
tion on Egyptian society which will serve 
students of many topics, far beyond the strictly 
theological. Occasionally the style of the book is 
overburdened with cumbersome Jargon, but this 
is a minor defect in what remains the most 
complete study to date of this important institu- 
tion. 


R C. OSTLE 


J. BRUGMAN: An introduction to the 
history of modern Arabic literature 
in Egypt. (Studies in Arabic 
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Literature. Supplements to the 
Journal of Arabic Literature. 
Vol. x.) [xv], 439 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1984. 


The author of this work would probably be 
the first to admit that he 1s not here presenting 
the fruits of new research. His primary aim is to 
produce a handbook for students of the modern 
Arabic literature of Egypt until 1950. The 
material 1s organized coherently in such well- 
established categories as the neo-classical poets, 
the drwan school and the Apollo group, while 
the history of the novel and the short story are 
dealt with most comprehensively It 1s pleasing 
to note that no fewer than three chapters are 
devoted exclusively to the history of literary 
criticism. It 1s, however, difficult to understand 
why in a work of reference which verges on the 
encyclopaedic, the drama 1s not treated at all. 
The author’s statement in the preface that 
‘drama ... deserves a separate discussion’ is 
hardly an adequate explanation 

A particularly valuable and impressive aspect 
of the book is the remarkable wealth of biblio- 
graphical material presented here, both of the 
primary sources of individual authors, and of 
the works of criticism and history which they 
have generated. For this, many students will 
have reason to be grateful. 


R C OSTLE 
HEINRICH SCHOLLER: The Special 
Court of Ethiopia 1920-1935. 


(Athiopistische Forschungen, Bd. 
15.) 414pp. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 


1985. 


The Special Court of Ethiopia was 
established in 1922 under the provisions of 
the Franco-Ethiopian treaty of 1908 (the 
Klobukowski treaty) to try cases arising 
between Ethiopians and foreigners. The rights 
given to French citizens under the original 
treaty were extended to other nationals under 
‘most favoured nation’ clauses of subsequent 
treaties, and equally in the case of imperial 
powers like Britain and Italy to their colonial 
subjects The Court ceased to function with the 
Italian occupation in 1936 and was not revived 
after the restoration of Ethiopian independence 
in. 1941, the original treaty on which ıt rested 
having been abrogated as a result of French 
recognition of the Italian conquest. This volume 
consists of a 93-page introductory section 
outlining the origins, procedures and role of the 
Court, followed by the main body of the text 
which details 58 cases taken from British 
Foreign Office records, together with analytical 
comments. Regulations governing the Court’s 
procedures are given 1n an appendix. 

The interest of the volume will be largely 
confined to specialists in Ethiopian legal history 
and in the development of the modern Amharic 
language. As Scholler points out, the Court 
provides an early point of contact between 
Ethiopian and Western European legal systems, 
which was to culminate in the 1950s in the 
wholesale adoption of legal codes of European 
origin as Ethiopian law. The volume also 
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includes facsimiles of many of the judgements 
noted, in the original Amharic. It does not, 
however, add greatly to our knowledge of 
Regency Ethiopia in other respects The 
introductory material 1s poorly digested, much 
of it consisting in gobbets from diplomatic 
correspondence with inadequate explanation of 
their significance, and the cases themselves are 
largely concerned with minor commercial 
quarrels and accidents. Its main value is thus as 
a collection of source material. 


CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM 


LoRE SANDER and ERNST WALD- 
SCHMIDT: Sanskrithandschriften aus 
den Turfanfunden. Teil 5. (Verzeich- 
nis der Orientalischen Handschrif- 
ten in Deutschland, Bd. x, 5.) viii, 
375 pp., 87 plates. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 
1985. DM 220. 


The present issue, Teil 5 of Band x of the 
magnificent VOHD catalogue of oriental manu- 
scripts in Germany, cores after a quarter of a 
century during which nearly a hundred books 
have appeared in the series It marks an import- 
ant transition in two respects Wolfgang Voigt, 
founder and general editor of the series, died in 
the course of its production and was succeeded 
by Dieter George. Meanwhile Lore Sander and 
Ernst Waldschmidt, principal compilers of 
Band x which covers the Sanskrit manuscripts 
from Chinese Turkistan, had engaged the col- 
laboration of Heinz Bechert and Klaus Wille, 
and these latter have taken full charge of its 
compilation henceforth A tremendous debt is 
forever owed by all orientalists to Voigt 
(together with Walther Schubring) for a com- 
plete overhaul of standards in oriental manu- 
scriptology, to Sander for a comparable 
revitalization of Brahmi palaeography in 
Suppl.-Bd 8, to Waldschmidt, Sander, and 
their many collaborators for access to and a 
clearer understanding of the vital early Bud- 
dhist religious and literary documents that were 
unearthed during 1902-14, and to the Dt 
Forschungsgemeinschaft and Franz Steiner 
Verlag for maintaining standards of academic 
book production that have largely vanished 
elsewhere 

Tei 5 provides textual restoration and 
detailed commentary for some 250 further 
Sanskrit fragments representing the whole 
range of matenal. very early narrative literature 
and grammar; canonical Sütra, Sarvastivadin, 
etc monastic Vinaya; and relatively late 
Mahayana and Tantra. From the preface one 
gathers that two essential features, the photo- 
graphic reproduction of all the fragments 
involved in the main run of entries and the 
effectively complete glossary (both contributed 
by Klaus Wille), were ın danger of excision on 
grounds of expense. Here, if ever, is a cause 
worthy of international support. 


J. C WRIGHT 


YOGENDRA YADAV: Advanced aural 
excercises in Hindi. ix, 134 pp. 


SHORT NOTICES 


6 C60 cassette tapes. Canberra: 
Australian National University, 
1985. 


The purpose of this material 1s to ' present 
culturally interesting maternal for conversa- 
tional practice in language that 1s smooth and 
natural’ (p i) The tapes contain 21 items 
covering a range of subjects from the 
Mahābhārata to the Hindi film, intended for 
second and third-year students, each piece is 
read firstly at a slow pace and then at a natural 
reading speed A well-balanced cross-section of 
lexical registers has been maintained, though 
the choice of topics leans rather heavily towards 
the literary/legendary, at the expense of the 
more workaday subjects which are so essential 
to the language learner It is rather depressing to 
find banalities such as Jāyasī kā mashür granth 
padmávat bahut accha hai (‘ Jayasi’s well known 
work Padmávat is very good’, p. 76, from a 
rather weak piece on the history of Hindi 
literature) in a text produced by a university 
department. But the delivery is clear, if often 
almost laughably deadpan, and the dual speed 
recordings prove very effective in aiding com- 
prehension Any student would benefit from 
working through this taped course, which can 
be used as a very useful basis for comprehension 
and conversation classes, transcription exer- 
cises, and the expansion of active vocabulary 

The book which accompanies the tapes gives 
transcnptions in typewritten Devanagari of all 
the passages, and adds notes and a glossary 
Although useful as a secondary resource, this 
book cries out for the critical eye of an editor 
An introductory section giving ‘ notes on pro- 
nunciation’ (pp 1i-1v) 1s misleading on several 
counts’ the recordings show the alleged 
equivalence in pronunciation of Devanagari na 
and na, and of ksa and cha to be an oversimpli- 
fication, for example, and the table of 
transliteration included here seems entirely 
redundant The choice of items for inclusion in 
the notes 1s very unbalanced, straightforward 
expressions such as pyds lagna, malum hond and 
ke bare mé bemg included while a technical 
reference such as Srmgdr ras remains unglossed. 
The statement introducing the glossary which 
maintams that noun genders and parts of 
speech are given only where ambiguities may 
arse is happily belied by the glossary itself 
Students NR this curate’s egg of a 
course would be well advised to concentrate on 
the useful recordings, referring to the textbook 
only as a last resort. 


RUPERT SNELL 


JULIANE ANNA Lia MOLITOR: 
Portraits in sechs Fiirstenstaaten 
Rajasthans vom 17. bis zum 20. 
Jahrhundert: Voraussetzungen— Ent- 
wicklungen — Veränderungen mit 
besonderer Berücksichtigung kultur- 
historischer Faktoren. (Beitráge zur 
Südasienforschung, Bd. 92.) 179 pp. 
60 figs. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1985. 


Thus study, which was submitted as a thesis to 
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the University of Heidelberg, sets out to survey 
the development of portrait. painting at six 
major courts of Rajasthan, from its seven- 
teenth-century origins under Mughal influence 
to its late nineteenth- or early twentieth-century 
decline and transformation by European in- 
fluences, including photography. Unfortunately, 
the author's grasp of this ambitrously wide topic 
1s very unsure, and her treatment of it is for the 
most part superficial, erratic and unoriginal 
She appears to have made insufficient firsthand 
study of the thousands of Rajasthan: portraits 
(and particularly, their inscriptions) which are 
accessible in Indian, European and North 
American museums and private collections 
Instead she relies mainly, and even then over- 
selectively, on secondary sources The chapters 
on portraiture at Bikaner, Udaipur, Bundi and 
Kotah are based overwhelmingly, and uncriti- 
cally, on three earlier works by Goetz, Beach 
and myself Her accounts of the Amber-Jaipur 
and Jodhpur schools, where little systematic 
groundwork has been done, are still patchier, 
and potted political history tends to serve as 
padding throughout The selection of illustra- 
tive material is meagre and unrepresentative to 
the point of eccentricity, and the analyses of it 
are often desultory Many of the dates and 
identifications of subjects are suspect: Abb. 4 
most likely shows not Maharaja Bishan Singh 
of Amber but a posthumous portrait. of 
Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh, while Abb. 5-6 are 
surely not of Sawai Jai Singh as is suggested. 
The famous Mewar portrait of Col. Tod on an 
elephant in the Victoria and Albert Museum 1s 
reproduced indistinctly and back to front 
(Abb. M) and is dated "e 1830’ although its 
published inscription gives the date V.S. 1874/ 
1817 A.D The even fuzzier bust portrait des- 
cnbed as ‘ein Portrait Col Tods ım euro- 
patschen Stil’ (Abb N) is not in fact an Indian 
painting at all, but (1f memory serves) a local 
photographer's copy of the frontispiece 
miniature portrait in Vol u of the Crooke 
edition of Tod's Annals and antiquities, which 
now hangs in a murky room in the Zenana 
Mahal section of the City Palace at Udaipur 


ANDREW TOPSFIELD 


WERNER THOMAS: Die Erforschung des 
Tocharischen (1960—1984). (Schrif- 
ten der Wissenschaftlichen Ges. an 
der J. W.  Goethe-Universitát 
Frankfurt am Main. Geisteswissen- 
schaftliche Reihe, Nr.5.) xi, 
187 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1985. 


The dates 1960 and 1982-83 mark epochs in 
Tocharian studies In 1960 Krause and Thomas 
issued the first comprehensive descriptive gram- 
mar, while 1982-83 saw the completion of van 
Windekens's comparative historical grammar 
and the inception of Thomas's revised edition of 
the Sprachreste Appropriately now, Thomas's 
survey of some 350 books, articles, and series of 
articles published during this period. provides 
Indo-Europeantsts and orientalists with a reli- 
able consolidated account of the state of pro- 
gress So far as possible, with two sets of Nach- 
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trage, the bibliography 1s complete up to the 
autumn of 1984. 

All the theories of consequence that have 
been put forward in every domain from art and 
palaeography to Tochartan’s relationship with 
other languages are discussed succinctly, and 
much of the book is devoted to a major critical 
survey of van Windekens's achievement. A pre- 
fatory note rehearses the main bibliographical 
events of the earlier period 1900-1960 

Thomas closes by drawing attention to 
remaining fundamental problems of phonology 
and morphology and appealing for more col- 
laboration from Indo-Europeanists Consider- 
ing his opening comment ‘ Allerdings ... steht 
hier die Quantitat ın einem ungleichen Verhalt- 
nis zur Qualitát ', and the relatively poor show- 
1ng made under the headings of literature, texts, 
and textual interpretation (whose survey 
occupies a dozen pages, compared with ten 
times that number devoted to grammar and 
etymology), one has to be seriously concerned 
about the extent to which encouragement of 
and facilities for Asian textual philology have 
dwindled during the period in question 


J C. WRIGHT 


K. R. NorMan (tr. The group of 
discourses (Sutta-nipata). Vol. 1. 
With alternative translations by I. B. 
Horner and Walpola Rahula. (Pali 
Text Society Translation Series, 44.) 
[1x], 190 pp. London: Pali Text 
Society, 1984. (Distributed by 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 
London and Boston. £15.) 


In the form of a complete translation, 
K R Norman brings here new interpretations 
for many crucial passages in a fundamental 
text of the Pali canon, the sermon anthology 
Suttanipáta. This important endeavour, long 
overdue, 1s warmly to be welcomed, albeit pro- 
visionally since the supporting notes are 
reserved for a second volume which is not yet 
forthcoming. 

The less said the better about the ndiculous 
format of the book, which has had super- 
imposed upon it a number of ‘alternative 
translations’ These, gawkily expressed, ignore 
Fausboll’s essential emendations of 1880. They 
begin inauspiciously with an error of which even 
the commentator is innocent (omitting va ' as tf’ 
in v 2) 


J C. WRIGHT 


M. N. PEARSON (ed.): Legitimacy and 
symbols: the South Asian writings of 
F. W. Buckler. (Michigan Papers on 
South and Southeast Asia, No. 26) 
xiv, 193 pp. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan, Center for South and 
Southeast Asian Studies, 1985. 
$18.95 (paper $8.95). 


M. N. Pearson has brought together ın this 
small volume the South Asian writings of the 
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one-time professor of history at Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, who was also from 1925 to 
1951 professor of church history at the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology at Oberlin College in the 
United States Pearson's argument is that Buck- 
ler's articles on the Indian mutiny, the Khilafat 
movement, and Akbar’s ‘ infallibility ' decree of 
1579, are important and interesting because 
they foreshadow some current tssues—in par- 
ticular, perhaps, the interests of B S. Cohn who 
partly inspired the volume. Pearson argues for 
the need to escape Eurocentrism, and cites 
Buckler's juristic analyses and his emphasis on 
symbols establishing political legitimacy The 
1deas are summed up in part in Buckler's article 
in The Cambridge history of British foreign 
policy (1923), also reprinted here. Readers will 
find this reprinting useful, but may feel that the 
editor has slightly overstated its importance. On 
the one hand, Buckler’s ideas have not been 
entirely forgotten. The Mutiny article, for 
example, was referred to by Percival Spear, as 
Pearson acknowledged, and occurs in more 
recent bibliographies. On the other hand, it 
cannot be that re-reading Buckler will overturn 
existing interpretations. Even Pearson does not 
take the Khilafat essay very seriously, and more 
generally it 1s possible to make too much of 
symbols and ‘incorporation’ It is a fair com- 
ment that (to paraphrase Pearson) 1n 1857 the 
de jure rights of Bahadur Shah II contributed to 
the support for the revolt while not being a 
necessary precondition for it. S N Sen, about 
whom the editor makes a rather misleading 
debating point (p 17) and who also cites Buck- 
ler, though in disguise as ‘ Buckles’, wrote of 
the King at Delhi. ' He had no kingdom but the 
memory of his ancestral kingdom lived on’. Yet 
fuller understanding of the events and why 
people rebelled will come from detailed empiri- 
cal work, rather than from a renewed interest in 
political theory 


PETER ROBB 


WOLFRAM EBERHARD: A dictionary of 
Chinese symbols: hidden symbols in 
Chinese life and thought. Translated 
from the German by G. L. Campbell. 
332pp. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1986. 


This ıs an entertaining and readable work 
which copies in format C A. S. Williams's 
Outlines of Chinese symbolism and art motives 
Under each head-word are found the appro- 
priate Chinese term 1n characters and pinyin 
romanization, and an entry either long or short 
with arrows inserted before key words which 
cross-refer to head-words elsewhere There are 
illustrations for many of the 400 entries. 

The author notes in his introduction that 
Williams and others have neglected the sexual 
aspect in their works and that much of Chinese 
symbolism has an erotic connotation in addi- 
tion to an innocuous one He has set out to 
redress the balance, and there are many 
references to sexual symbolism throughout the 
book Comparison between the entry ' Jade’ in 
Williams and in Eberhard will make the point 
quite forcefully. 

Perhaps because of translation problems, 
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some of the head-words are unlooked for. * Spit- 
ting ` should be " Spittle’ ‘ Sir/Mr.' is not a head 
which this reviewer would seek 1n a dictionary 
of symbolism, nor probably would anyone 
other than a specialist look for ‘filial piety’ 
under Xiao" Entries headed ‘Ao’ and ' Bao’ 
must be similarly mysterious to laymen, and 
‘Good luck, the five gods of’ is wayward, 
especially as the entry under ' Five’ does not 
cross-refer and there is no head-word * God ' or 
* Gods" 

The cross-reference system is far from fool- 
proof and 1n any case is dependent upon the 
idiosyncratic, not to say haphazard selection of 
head-words. What this dictionary cries out for is 
an index It could also have copied Williams in 
appending bibliographical information to each 
entry. 

As a book which aims to entertain rather 
than instruct it 1s fuller than previous such 
attempts and not without value. 


HUGH D R. BAKER 


Les peintures murales et les manuscrits 
de Dunhuang. Colloque franco- 
chinois organisé par la Fondation 
Singer-Polignac à Paris, les 21, 22 et 
23 février 1983. [151] pp., front., 
28 plates. Paris: Editions de la 
Fondation Singer-Polignac, 1984. 


Dunhuang is a small oasis in Gansu province 
in western China. It lies on the route of the old 
Silk Road which linked China with India and 
the West After the beginnings of Chinese Bud- 
dhism in the Eastern Han (AD 25-221) there 
was a continual flow of pilgrims and mission- 
aries between India and China, of whom the 
great majority must have passed through Dun- 
huang. From the fourth century onwards tem- 
ples were carved out of the soft rock of the cliffs, 
and many of them were richly painted and 
decorated with clay sculptures Its temples alone 
would have ensured Dunhuang an important 
place in the history of Chinese art and Buddhist 
religion In 1900, however, a discovery was 
made which greatly increased its importance: a 
secret depository was found between two of the 
caves, containing a hoard of thousands of 
manuscripts together with many paintings. 
Many of these found their way to the British 
Museum while others were taken to Paris by 
Paul Pelliot. 

The publication under review contains the 
proceedings of a colloquium on the temples, 
paintings and manuscripts of Dunhuang, which 
took place in Paris in February 1983, and was 
organized by the Singer-Polignac foundation 
The 22 participants were French and Chinese 
scholars from l'École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, the CNRS and the Dunhuang Institute 
in China. The colloquium coincided with an 
exhibition of facsimiles of Dunhuang wall 
paintings at the Muséum National d'Histoire 
Naturelle. The range of topics covered in the 18 
papers presented was wide and no overall 
characterization of thetr contents is possible. 
Duan Wenjie, Director of the Dunhuang 
Insutute, gives a valuable detailed study and 
stylistic analysis of the pamtings of cave 249, in 
which he traces the continuing sinicization of 
imported Buddhist elements Readers interested 
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in the conservation of cave paintings will find 
much value in the discussion by Pierre Colom- 
bel of precisely how the cave surfaces were 
prepared and how the pigment was applied. 
Colombel also reviews recent efforts to preserve 
the paintings. Michel Soymié makes an interest- 
ing attempt to match dedicatory inscriptions on 
manuscripts with those on wall paintings, which 
in many cases have lost their inscriptions in the 
course of time 

While one might have wished for more 
illustrations in a work of this kind, those which 
are given are of good quality This publication 
deserves the attention of all scholars interested 
in Chinese art and literature, and in Buddhism 
generally. 


ANNE FARRER 


SvoNEY S. K. Fuwc and S. T. Lar 
(comp.): 25 T'ang poets: index to 
English translations. (A Renditions 
Book.) xxviii, 696 pp. Hong Kong: 
Chinese University Press, [1985]. 
(Distributed by the Washington 
University Press. $75.) 


This ts an extremely useful index to English 
translations of 25 T'ang poets, who cover the 
major stages of the development of T'ang 
poetry. A particularly exciting departure from 
standard works of the kind is its inclusion of the 
first line of the poem in Chinese and the various 
translations. Aspiring translators can now 
either try to better their predecessors, or cover 
new ground. 

The index is arranged alphabetically (Wade- 
Giles system) according to poet, and each poet 
ts preceded by the reproduction of a traditional 
woodblock print of his portrait. Where Chinese 
imagination fails for Chen Tzu-ang, Shen 
Ch'üan-ch'i, Sung Chih-wen, Teen Shen and 
Wei Chuang, a page of their poetry is repro- 
duced from a woodblock print of the Ch'üan 
Tang Shih. The prints, which enhance the 
beauty of this volume, include an enigmatic 
portrayal of Wang Wet, sitting in a bamboo 
chair with his face turned teasingly away from 
us. The sources of these illustrations are not 
noted 

Two hundred and seven titles of translations 
published between 1890 (not 1902, as noted on 
the dustjacket) and 1981 have been indexed. 
The 'poems are listed alphabetically by the 
transliteration of the titles, followed by titles 
and first lines ın Chinese, and the page 
references in. Ch'üan T'ang Shih or other 
Chinese sources ' The translators, bibliographi- 
cal location and translations then follow. There 
is also included an index to first lines of English 
translations, and also one of translators which 
collocates all translations by the same translator 
under his name 


ANDREW LO 
RurH SACHER and NGUON PHAN: 
Lehrbuch des Khmer. 211 pp. 


Leipzig: VEB Verlag Enzyklopádie, 

1985. DM 45.50. 

This Modern Khmer course, the first to be 
15 
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written in German, ts intended to be taught in 
one year with 8-10 hours per week of classwork. 
The authors expect that students will then have 
reached a moderately high standard both in 
every day conversation and in the comprehen- 
sion of reading matter and that they will spell 
and pronounce correctly. 

Each of the 20 lessons, after the first one, 1s 
centred on a carefully prepared Khmer text. In 
the early lessons the texts gradually introduce 
points of orthography and pronunciation. The 
proper method for writing the characters is very 
clearly illustrated. For the pronunciation, 
however, it would be necessary to have the help 
of a native speaker, since there are no cassettes 
accompanying the course. 

The grammatical information ıs not 
abundant and, although the Exercises are good 
and varied, much extra practice in syntax and 
reading of further texts will be needed to 
encourage students to remember constructions 
and reproduce them in conversation. A 
generous amount of vocabulary is given. 

The area in which the standard of the work 
drops is that of the phonetic transcription. 
Apart from the fact that many slips occur (e.g. 
phteah, p 43 but pteh, p 61 for ‘house’ and né 
passim for the same diphthong in the word for 
‘person ’, the chief faults occur in the transcrip- 
tion of the written inherent and written ‘a’ 
vowels. The representation of the pronunciation 
of the short vowels and diphthongs written in 
this way in native words is inaccurately applied 
(eg at the foot of p 55 all the words are 
transcribed with 4) and does not take account of 
the full range which occurs for the short 
inherent vowel: a, ua and, before p and m, u In 
the transcription of Indian loanwords, too, 
there are inconsistencies and mistakes in the 
representation of the written inherent vowel 

If these faults were corrected, the book would 
be a very useful introduction to the Khmer 
language. 


J. M JACOB 


PETER Carey: Maritime Southeast 
Asian studies in the United King- 
dom: A survey of their post-war 
development and current resources. 
(JASO Occasional Papers, No. 6.) 
viii, 115 pp. Oxford: JASO, 1986. 
£5.50, $11.50. 


This very useful work gives a succinct survey 
of Maritime South-East Asian Studies in the 
United Kingdom since the Second World War, 
tracing the impact of the Reports of the Scar- 
brough and Hayter Committees in 1946 and 
1961 and examining in greater detail the 
development of these studies during the last 
decade. In outlining the prospects for the future, 
the author writes. ‘there is not the slightest 
doubt that if Southeast Asian Studies, especially 
those relating to the island world, are to prosper 
during the next decade, there must be far greater 
cooperation than hitherto between individuals 
and between institutions. The days are gone 
when well-endowed centres could go it alone 
And this holds not only for post-imperial 
Britain, but also for Western Europe and the 
links between universities in this hemisphere 
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and those in Southeast Asia Any sort of 
“splendid isolation" in the present context 
would be sheer folly.’ 

The second part of the book contains three 
appendices listing scholars in the United King- 
dom with major research interests in Maritime 
South-East Asia, Oceania and the Indian Ocean 
region, specialist staff and University Depart- 
ments and Centres in the United Kingdom 
involved in teaching and research on Maritime 
South-East Asia; and, finally, libraries, archives 
and ethnographic collections with holdings on 
Maritime South-East Asia, Oceania and the 
Indian Ocean region 


JOHN BASTIN 


S. A. Niessen: Motifs of life in Toba 
Batak texts and textiles. (Ver- 
handelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde, 110.) viii, 249 pp. 
Dordrecht: Foris Publications, 
1985. Guilders 35. 


The Toba Batak, widely regarded as 
descendents of the first wave of Indonesians 
(proto-Malays) to settle in the archipelago, have 
been discussed from a vanety of academic 
perspectives What the author achieves in draw- 
ing these disparate studies together 1s a percep- 
tive book that helps to set Sumatran texts and 
textiles within their cultural context. Although 
her stated aim is, in the Dutch ‘ Field of Anthro- 
pological Study’ tradition, the elucidation of 
the underlying principles of the Toba Batak 
world-view, the book's success lies in its con- 
tribution to regional ethnography. 

Occupying a central role m Niessen's thesis 1s 
the ulos, a beautiful ikat-dyed textile that is still 
worn on important ceremonial occasions such 
as marriage. It is imbued with favourable gener- 
ative connotations as the explanation supplied 
by T. M. Sihombing for the different sections of 
the cloth demonstrates The centre field or 
*earth' is covered by stripes representing the 
sun and rain with white blocks at either end 
called ‘life’. Along either side of the main 
textile are long, narrow stripes known as ‘ rice 
fields’. Being made by humans and therefore 
not an integral part of the ‘earth’ the ‘ rice 
fields ' are sewn on the main body of the textile, 
unlike the ‘life’ panels which are closely con- 
nected with the centre section and are part of 
the same weave. It 1s the documentation of 
evocative images such as these that dis- 
tinguishes the study of Indonesian textiles. 

The position of humans in the cosmic order 1s 
also the main concern of the two halves of a 
Toba Batak legend that have been brought 
together for the first time with a translation into 
English The first section concerns the origins of 
people and the unfulfilment of a marttal obliga- 
tion by two sisters, the younger of whom, in the 
second half of the story, goes on to help shape 
the face of the earth. Using these two sources 
Niessen goes on to explain how the contempor- 
ary role of the female as a weaver of ritual cloth 
may be partially explained by reference to the 
mythological associations of women with cre- 
ation What is less clear, however, is that the 
passing on of textile equipment from mother to 
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daughter should be evidence of some kind of 
vestigial matrilineality since similar modes of 
inheritance do, after all, occur among non- 
matrilineal peoples such as the Bimanese. 
Perhaps, a better explanation might be sought 
in the well-documented pan-Indonesian sexual 
division of labour. 

Despite these minor anthropological reserva- 
tions the book should be assured of a wide 
academic readership because of its multi- 
disciplinary character and, being well- 
illustrated, it will no doubt be welcomed by 
museum curators The academic editors should, 
however, have noticed some occasional lapses in 
the use of English, but these do not seriously 
detract from what ıs an interesting and stimulat- 
ing monograph. 

M. J. HITCHCOCK 


HgNz BRAUN and Daw Tin TIN 


MyInT: Burmese | manuscripts. 
Part 2. (Verzeichnis der Orien- 
talistischen ` Handschriften in 


Deutschland, Bd. xxm, 2.) xvi, 

302 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 

Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1985. 

DM 147. 

Part | of this catalogue of Burmese manu- 
scripts in libraries in Germany, which was 
published 1n 1979, was reviewed in an earlier 
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issue of the Bulletin (xiv, 2, 1981, 417-18) 
Part 2 1s in the same format as Part 1, and is 
compiled to the same high standards, with 
detailed descriptions of each manuscript, long 
extracts from the beginning and end of each 
text, and learned notes on the author, printed 
editions, and published references Like its 
predecessor, ıt has numerous helpful indexes 

This Part lists 276 manuscripts, of which 254 
are a collection that belonged to 'a colonial 
officer' in pre-war Burma, and subsequently 
found its way to the library of the Nieder- 
sachsische Staats- und Universitàtsbibliothek in 
Gottingen. The manuscripts range in date from 
1715 to 1906, and, as the introduction points 
out (p.ix), in addition to the editions. and 
translations of texts from the Pali canon and 
their commentaries, which form the bulk of 
most Burmese manuscript collections, there are 
quite a few non-canonical Pal: works (parittas, 
and works on grammar, metrics, etc.) There are 
also some original Burmese texts: many on 
Buddhist topics (including the lay life and medi- 
tation), others on historical matters; and some 
poems (pyo, yadu and myittaza). Two of the 
manuscripts are illustrated: no. 361 shows 
scenes from a section of the Mahavamsa, and 
no. 426, with the interesting copying date 1906, 
depicts costumes, hairstyles, figures and 
incidents from the royal court 

Part 2 1s a welcome and worthy sequel to 
Part 1. A Part 3 is to follow. 


J. 0. 
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ABRAHA AND MUHAMMAD: 
SOME OBSERVATIONS APROPOS OF 
CHRONOLOGY AND LITERARY TOPOI IN THE 
EARLY ARABIC HISTORICAL TRADITION ! 


By LAWRENCE I. CONRAD 


It has long been known that the chronological scheme commonly transm t- 
ted by the early Arabic sources for events of the latter half of the sixth century 
A.D. poses a number of major problems. These are sufficiently important to ra&e 
serious doubts about the reliability of the traditional chronological framewo-k 
for the last years of the Jahiliya in general. A key problem is that of the date for 
‘Am al-fil, the * Year of the Elephant’, so called after the expedition of Abraha 
into the Hijaz in that year. The early Arabic literary tradition does not 
specifically date this event:? it simply maintains, first, that Muhammad was 
born in the Year of the Elephant, and second, that he was summoned to act as 
God's Prophet at the age of forty. Considered together, the many reports to this 
effect imply—based on the prevailing view that the mab‘ath is to be dated o 
approximately A.D. 610—that both the expedition of Abraha and the birth of 
Muhammad occurred in about A.D. 570. However, this is contradicted by other 
evidence from outside the Islamic tradition, and even some reports within it, 
suggesting that the Abyssinian incursion occurred at a significantly earlier da-e, 
and that Muhammad was born at some time other than the Year of tae 
Elephant. 

Considering the evidence available in his time, Nóldeke was already 
prepared to suggest that the dating based on the traditional reports could not »e 
upheld for these events? Lammens went even further and argued that tae 
chronology and content of the sira were hopelessly confused and of almost no 
historical value; therefore, practically nothing could be known about the bir:h 
or youth of Muhammad, or about the year to which ‘Am al-fil corresponded.* 
Many other scholars have since expressed similar, if less extreme, reservatiors. 
Blachére, for example, raised numerous doubts concerning reports about 
Muhammad’s birth date and his age at various times during his life, and 


V This study 1s based upon presentations made at the 195th Annual Meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 15 April 1985, and at the Oriental Instituee, 
Oxford University, 29 May 1986. I am grateful to the participants at these meetings for thzir 
comments and suggestions $ 

2 There are, of course, various reports attempting to stabilize the date for ‘Am al-fil and the birth 
of Muhammad by calculating it according to other calendar systems, e.g , the annus mundi, tae 
Seleucid era, the Arabian system beginning from the Hijjat al-Ghadr, and the ‘years’ of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Chosroes Anushirvan. See, for example, al-Tabari (d. 310/923), Ta’rikh al- 
rusul wa-'I-mulük, ed. Muhammad Abū 'l-Fadl Ibrahim (2nd ed., Cairo, 1968-69), n, 183: 
18-22, 154: 15-18, 155: 14-16 (from Ibn al-Kalbi, d. 204/819); al-Mas'üdi (d. 345/956), Murijj al- 
dhahab, ed Charles Pellat (Beirut, 1966-79), 1, 202: 8-13; m, 12: 9-13: 2; wem, Al-Tanbih wa 'l- 
ishraf, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1894, BGA, vm, 228: 7-231: 2. But such reports appear only 
later. They puse the accuracy of the earlier traditions about the Prophet's birth in the Year of tne 
Elephant, forty years before the mab‘ath; and, rather than proceeeding independently, they are 
based upon such reports See Theodor Nóldeke, Geschichte des Qoráns (2nd ed. by Friedr-h 
Schwally, G. Bergstrasser, and O. Pretzl, Leipzig, 1909—38), 1, 68; wem, Geschichte der Perser vid 
Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden (Leiden, 1879), 168, 172, 205; Leone Caetani, Annali dell Islam 
(Milan, 1905-26), 1, 149-50. 

3 Noldeke, Geschichte des Qoráns, 1, 68; idem, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 205. 

7 See Henn Lammens, ‘Qoran et tradition: comment fut composée la vie de Mahome:’, 
Recherches de science religeuse, 1, 1910, 27-51; 1dem, ‘ L'Age de Mahomet et la chronologie dela 
sira ', Journal Asiatique, 10th Series, 17, 1911, 209-50. Lammens's well-known hostility to Islarr is 
evident in both essays, particularly in the former, and neither was as well received as might 
otherwise have been the case. Both, however, offer a number of useful insights. 
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discussed the dates in such reports as indicative of no more than ‘la chronologie 
traditionelle '.? Watt, though prepared to accept as fairly accurate much of the 
sira tradition, regarded the dating of various events in the early stages of 
Muhammad's life and career as a problem of such difficulty that in the 
continuing efforts of scholars to resolve it, ‘ no alternative can have more than a 
slight degree of probability ’.6 

The discovery (in December 1951) and publication of the Murayghan 
inscription (Ry 506)’ introduced new complications, since it provoked specula- 
tion on whether the expedition mentioned in the inscription was an incursion 
prior to that of Abraha,’ the historical basis for what was only a later folkloric 
tradition about Abraha,’ or the Expedition of the Elephant itself." Kister 
adduced evidence indicating that the last alternative was the correct one, but in 
so doing he implied that the traditional chronology was wrong by almost two 
decades.! And most recently, Crone and Cook have revived Lammens's 
theories and have argued that the general structure of early Islamic 
chronology—and indeed, the entire sira tradition—only emerged in later times, 
when scholars seeking to reconstruct the career of the Prophet from a confused 
and contradictory array of early reports organized their material within an 
arbitrary chronological framework that may or may not reflect the true order 
and timing of events 

Implicit in the discussion about such matters is a recognition that the problem 
of dating the expedition of Abraha and the birth of Muhammad is of relevance 
and importance to more than just the fixing of these two events. It is well known 
that the pagan Arabs of the Jàhiliya considered the Year of the Elephant 
sufficiently significant to make it the starting point for a new chronology of 
subsequent occurrences in Arabia, so that we commonly find reports dating 
events to a certain number of years after the ‘Am al-fil. Hence, to the extent that 
chronology is presented to us at all, it is to a very large degree based upon the 
date of this single key event. If this date is found to be erroneous, or worse, 
unknowable from the evidence available to us, then, as Lammens and Von 
Grunebaum so aptly pointed out, the entire chronology based upon it is 
necessarily reduced to ruins.? 

In this contribution to the discussion, I would like to address the problem 
from two complementary approaches, viewing the question as one of historio- 
graphy and, at the same time, as one of social perceptions, as reflected by the use 
of literary topoi to advance subtle arguments in the form of symbolic messages 


5 Régis Blachére, Le Probléme de Mahomet (Paris, 1952), 15, 28, and frequently elsewhere. 

W, Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford, 1953), 58. Cf. also pp 16, 33, 39, 58-9, 
and his more generally optimistic views 1n his recent ‘ The reliability of Ibn-Isháq's sources ', in La 
Vie du Prophète Mahomet, ed. Toufic Fahd (Paris, 1983), 31-43. 

7See G. Ryckmans, * "Inscriptions sud-arabes: dixiéme série', Le Muséon, 66, 1953, 275-84; 
Jacques Ryckmans, “Inscriptions historiques sabéennes ', Le Muséon, 66, 1953, 339-42; A. F. L 
Beeston, ‘ Notes on the Mureighan inscription’, BSOAS, XVI, 2, 1954, 389-92. 

* Werner Caskel, Entdeckungen in Arabien (Köln and Opladen, 1954), 30. Caskel’s theory 1s 
somewhat similar to the earlier two-expedition theory of Carlo Conti Rossini. See the latter’s 
* Expéditions et possessions des habaSat en Arabie’, Journal Asiatique, 1ith Series, 18, 1921, 30-2; 
idem, Storia d'Etiopia (Bergamo, 1928), 186-95. 

°J, Ryckmans, ‘ Inscriptions historiques sabéennes *, 342. 

Franz Altheim and Ruth Stiehl, " Araber und ’Sasaniden’ , in Edwin Redslob zum 70. 
Geburtstag eine Festgabe, ed. Georg Rohde and Ottfried Neubecker (Berlin, 1955), 200-7. 

HM. J Kister, ‘The campaign of Hulubàn: a new light on the expedition of Abraha’, Le 
Muséon, 78, 1965, 425-8. 

See Patricia Crone and Michael Cook, Hagarism: the making of the Islamic world (Cambridge, 
1977), 3-9, and p. 157, n. 39. Cf. also Patricia Crone, Slaves on horses: the evolution of the Islamic 
polity (Cambridge, 1980), 14-17, and p. 210, n 82, Michael Cook, Muhammad (Oxford, 1983), 


3 See Lammens, ‘ L'Áge de Mahomet’, 210, 218-19, 249-50, Gustave von Grunebaum, Der 
Islam in seiner klassischen Epoche, 622-1258 (Zurich and Stuttgart, 1963), 30. 
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and images. Such an approach will not resolve all of the outstanding difficultes. 
But much of the confusion can be eliminated by focusing our attention not so 
much on the historical events themselves as on how these events and the stones 
about them were perceived in the Near Eastern milieu of early medieval times. 


External evidence for the expedition of Abraha 

Some important evidence for the date of the Expedition of the Elephant can 
be found in sources outside of the Islamic tradition. Prokopios gives a summary 
of the career of * Abramos’, insofar as it was known in sixth-century Constzn- 
tinople, in the first book of his military history." In this account he describes 
Abraha's rise to power as viceroy of Yemen, his overthrow of Abyssinian 
suzerainty, and the resulting unsuccessful efforts to bring him back under 
control. This narrative has long been known to modern scholars, but one very 
important aspect of it seems to have been neglected. At the end of the passae, 
Prokopios refers to events in the viceroy's life which occurred ‘at a later timz ". 
Such a statement implies that most of the period of Abraha's rule had already 
passed by 545, when Prokopios was writing this part of his history, or at the 
latest by 550-51, when the first seven books of it were published. The issue: of 
this Greek historian's competence in matters of Arabian history is an open 
question; '® and further, it is possible that the Expedition of the Elephent 
occurred very late in Abraha’s career. But we cannot be too far wide of the merk 
in accepting Prokopios's testimony as grounds for placing this conflict priorto 
555. 

This conclusion can be checked on the basis of other external evidence. The 
Murayghan inscription discovered by Ryckmans describes a campaign in wh-ch 
a part of the army of Abraha operating in the Hijaz defeated the confederation 
of the ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘a at Turaba, only 100 km. east of al-Tà'if. The date “or 
this event is given (Il. 9-10) as 662 of the Himyarite era, i.e., A.D. 552 according 
to the generally accepted basis for conversion of Himyarite dates, or 547 if cne 
accepts Shahid’s suggestion for a theoretical base-date five years earlier." It 
cannot be later than 554, since the inscription mentions (ll. 7-8) the Lakhmid 
ruler al-Mundhir (III) ibn Ma’ al-Samà', who was killed in that year. If this ig in 


H De bello persico, 1.xx.3-8; ed. Jakob Haury in the Teubner Procopius, 2nd ed by Gerhard 
Wirth (Leipzig, 1963—64), 1, 107-8. 

See Jacob Haury, Procopiana (Augsburg and Munich, 1891-93), 1, 5-7; Otto Veh, Zur 
Geschichtsschreibung und Weltauffassung des Prokop von Caesarea (Bayreuth, 1951—53), 1, 8, 28, 
Berthold Rubin, Prokopios von Kaisareia (Stuttgart, 1954), 25-6, 122-3; J A S. Evans, Procopius 
(New York, 1972), 41; Herbert Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantner 
(Munich, 1978), 1, 293; Aver] Cameron, Procopius and the sixth century (London, 1985), 8-9. Cf 
also Nóldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 201. 

l6 See Cameron, Procopius and the sixth century, p. 121, n. 65. Prokopios was preparec to 
become rather credulous where the exotica of distant lands were concerned. See De bello persic». 1 
1v. 17-31 (Haury/Wirth, 1, 17-19), where he offers as ‘not entirely beyond belief" an allegedly 
Persian tale about an oyster swimming (!) in the sea, accompanied by a jealously protective shark 
infatuated with the oyster's pearl. But such ridiculous fables are quite the exception in his military 
history. On the current debate over the reliability of Prokopios for developments along the eastern 
frontier, there are two useful contributions by Michael Whitby in The defence of the Roman 3nd 
Byzantine East, ed. Philip Freeman and David Kennedy (Oxford, 1986): ' Procopius and the 
development of Roman defences in Upper Mesopotamia’, 717-35, and ' Procopius’ Descriptior. of 
Dara (Buildings, II. 1-3)’, 737-83. On the question of his reliability more generally, cf. G. Soy:er, 
‘Die Glaubwürdigkeit des Geschichischreibers Prokopios von Kaisareia’, Byzantinische Zeit, 
schrift, 44, 1951, 541-4; Robert Benedicty, ‘ Vzyatie Rima Alarykhom ', Vizantiysku Vremenzik, 
NS. 20, 1961, 23-31; idem, ‘Prokopios’ Berichte über die slavische Vorzeit: Beiträge zur 
historiographischen Methode des Prokopios von Kaesarera ', Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzan- 
tinischen Gesellschaft, 14, 1965, 51-78; Evans, Procopius, 40-1, 57-9. 

H Op South Arabian dating systems see A. F. L Beeston, ‘ Problems of Sabaean chronology’, 
BSOAS, xvi, 2, 1954, 37-56, esp. 37-40, idem, Epigraphic South Arabian calendars and dæang 
(London, 1956), 35-8; Irfan Shahid, The Martyrs of Najrán: new documents (Brussels, 1971), 
235-42. 
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fact the clash to which Sürat al-Fil refers, then the Murayghan inscription 
confirms the indications from Prokopios. 

Such a conclusion 1s justified by two other factors. First, extant South 
Arabian records, although fairly substantial in the immediately preceding 
decade, completely cease within a few years after the date of the Murayghan 
inscription. Beeston suggests that Abraha’s domain would not have continued, 
for very long after that time, to flourish to the extent necessary to mount a 
major offensive into the Hijaz.'® It would be difficult to push such an argument 
very far, but its implications for the dating of the Expedition of the Elephant 
would seem to be corroborated by the indications in a second source. Important 
Arabic literary evidence adduced by Kister provides a chronological list of late 
Jahiliya events that would date the expedition of Abraha to A.D. 552. These 
reports do not mention the birth of Muhammad, and so stand apart from the 
mainstream of accounts in the sira tradition. They appear to be quite early, and 
would seem to be approximately correct since 552 is precisely the year preferred 
by most scholars for the date of the Murayghàn inscription. 

Various aspects of this material, to which I shall return below, are debatable; 
but in general 1t does not seem possible to uphold against it any argument 
placing Abraha's expedition in A.D. 570. This traditional and still very wide- 
spread view is further undermined by another consideration of some import- 
ance. While it is true that medieval Islam soon came to regard the birth of the 
Prophet Muhammad in the Year of the Elephant as having occurred forty years 
before the beginning of his mission, and to compute dates and ages at various 
other points in his biography accordingly,? it is not likely that the earlier 
authorities following his activities had such chronological precision in mind. 
The Arabian society in which Islam arose had only a vague and often confused 
notion of time. Chronology was reckoned according to a great event of the 
recent past: when that event was overshadowed by another, the old chronology 
was abandoned and a new one begun. It was, in other words, difficult to 
maintain any continuous system of reference to time. The South Arabian 
kingdoms did establish their own continuous dating systems, but modern 
investigations demonstrate that even there a great deal of ambiguity and 
imprecision prevailed.” 

Among the nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes to the north, there seems to 
have been little interest in establishing or using any stable chronological system. 
This is nowhere more clearly illustrated than in the ayydm al-‘arab, the ‘ battle- 
days’ lore of the Arabian tribes. Narratives on these clashes were an extremely 
important part of the tribal heritage and already in pre-Islamic times had 
developed into an extensive oral literature.? Yet no effort was made (or 
expected) to date the ayydm or to organize them into a coherent chronological 


'8 ET (2nd ed.), 1, 895. 

P? Kister, ‘The campaign of Hulubàn `, 427-8; Beeston, ‘Notes’, p 391, n. 2 

2° This trend is already under way in the era of ‘Urwa 1bn al-Zubayr (d. 94/712), and fully 
developed by the time of Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767). See Ibn Hisham (d. 218/833), Sirat Rasül Allah, ed. 
Ferdinand Wüstenfeld (Gottingen, 1858-60), 1.1, 102: 9-12, 108: 3—4, 119: 2-3, 122. 8, 150: 8-9, 415 
10-15; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, u, 290. 14-292: 7; m, 215: 7-216u. It also appears to have made its way 
into the polemical literature of Byzantium. See Euthymios Zigabenos, Dialexis meta sarakénou 
philosophou peri pisteos, ed, J.-P Migne in his Patrologia graeca, cxxxı (Paris, 1864), col 33D This 
work was commissioned by Alexios I Comnenos (r 1081-1118). 

?! See A. A. Dun, The rise of historical writing among the Arabs, ed and tr Lawrence I. Conrad 
(Princeton, 1983), 14-20 

2 See Beeston, Epigraphic South Arabian calendars and dating. 

2 On the ayyam, see Werner Caskel, ‘ Ayam al-‘arab: Studien zur altarabischen Epik ’, Islamica, 
3: Erganzungsheft, 1930, 1-99; Egbert Meyer, Der historische Gehalt der Aiyüm al-Arab 
(Wiesbaden, 1970), ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Bayati, Kitab ayyam al-‘arab qabla 'I-Islám (Baghdad, 1976). 
Cf. also EI (2nd ed.), 1, 793-4 (E. Mittwoch), Dun, Historical writing, index. 
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sequence, most obviously because these narratives were related by tribal poets 
and ruwdat who were interested in the lore of their own tribe, not in the ayydm 
genre as a whole. It was only after the advent of Islam that the ayyam came to 
be viewed as a distinct corpus of material amenable to comprehensive historical 
arrangement, and hence only then that the question of chronology arose. But as 
such considerations became more important in early Islamic times, scholars 
studying the ayyaám found it extremely difficult to go beyond stating that the 
yawm under discussion occurred fi ’/-jahiliya, fi `l-Islām, before or after the 
mab'ath, or that it was min agdam ayyàm al-‘arab.*4 

The same ambiguity applied to the ages of individuals, which were known 
only in a very general sense. Birth dates in particular were almost never fixed 
with any accuracy, largely because so little attention was paid to them. One's 
date of birth was an insignificant and difficult to determine item of information, 
and was so lacking in social relevance that most individuals had only a vague 
idea of when they had been born. Even later, when the Hijra calendar made 
continuous uniform dating possible, birth dates for even eminent persons 
remained for the most part unknown.? This situation did change with the 
passage of time,” but it is worth noting that the umma for centuries even resisted 
the tendency to regard the date of the Prophet's birth as an occasion for special 
commemoration. The mawlid al-nabi festival evolved only in later medieval 
times, and among conservative ‘ulamd’ it was still then staunchly opposed. The 
Hanbalite Ibn Taymiya (d. 728/1328), for example, condemned the mawlid on 
the grounds that authorities disagreed on the date of the Prophet's birth, that 
the festival was an imitation of the Christians’ Christmas, and that the early 
Muslims (al-salaf) neither commended nor observed it.” 

This being the case, why should the early narrators of reports about the 
Prophet have made such a point of drawing attention to his exact age at the time 
of the first revelations? This element looms too large in the sira literature to be 
dismissed as a merely trivial detail, and clearly the early narrators transmitted it 
as a fact of some significance and relevance to their treatment of the mab'ath. If 
these accounts appear anomalous when taken at face value, then they merit not 


? See, for example, Naqd'id Jarir wa-’!-Farazdaq, ed. A. A. Bevan (Leiden, 1905-12), 1, 238 
9-239: 16; n, 790: 8-15, 1020. 10-13; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (d 328/940), Ai-'Igd (al-farid), ed. Ahmad 
Amin et al. (Cairo, 1368-84/1949—65), v, 206. 14—16, 236: 11-12; Abii 'I-Faraj al-Isfahant (d. 356/ 
967), Kitab al-aghàni (Cairo, A.H. 1285), x, 8pu, 12: 6; al-Maydani (d. 518/1124), Mamma al-amthál, 
ed. Muhammad Muhyi "inn ‘Abd al-Hamid (Cairo, 1379/1959), nt, 433, no. 21; 436, no. 39; 438, 
no. 57; 441, no. 83. Most of these cases are cited from Abu 'Ubayda (d. 211/826). Ibn al-Athir 
(d. 630/1232) of course tried to provide a chronological structure for the ayyám in his Al-Kamil fi 
*l-ta’rikh (Beirut, 1385-86/1965-66), 1, 502: 1-687u; but this effort was naturally a very arbitrary 
process and can hardly have produced results superior to those of the sources upon which it was 
based. Cf the detailed treatment of chronological difficulties ın Meyer, Der historische Gehalt der 
Auyam al-‘ Arab, 8-9, 29, 37, 47, 47-8, 50, 70, 72-3, 76, 77, 83, 91-2, 98-9; also the special cases to be 
considered below. 

25 See the comments on this phenomenon in my ‘ Seven and the Tasbi‘ on the implications of 
numerical symbolism for the study of medieval Islamic history’, JESHO, forthcoming. Cf. also 
NGldeke, Geschichte des Qoráns, 1, p. 68, n. 2; Lammens, ‘ Qoran et tradition ', 33-5; idem, ‘ L'Age 
de Mahomet’, 210. 

?$ Al-Sakhawi (d. 902/1497) gives us an indication of the extent to which such information was 
available and considered significant in late Mamlük times (at least among the learned), when he 
ndicules Jalal al-Din al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505), hus bitter adversary, for not knowing the date of his 
own fathers birth. See al-Sakhawi’s AL Daw’ al-lami‘ h-ahl al-qarn al-täsř (Cairo, A H 1353-55), x1, 

T [bn Taymiya, Majmii‘a fatawa...Ibn Taymiya (Cairo, A.H. 1326-29), 1, 312: 1-10, no. 230; 
idem, Kitab iqtidg al-sirát al-mustagim mukhálafat ashab al-jahim (Cairo, 1325/1907), 141: 1-142: 4 
Cf. also the study of Eugen Mittwoch. * Muhammeds Geburts- und Todestag °, Islamica, 2, 1926, 
397—401. This was of course not the prevailing attitude at this time. Muhammad ibn Muhammad al- 
Jazari (d. 833/1429), for example, came to Mecca on pilgrimage in 792/1390 and found the mawlid 
to be the town's most lavishly celebrated festival See bus ‘Urf al-ta'rif. bi-'I-mawlid al-sharif, 
Al-Maktaba al-Khalidiya (Jerusalem), unnumbered MS, fol. 6v: 3-6. 
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dismissal as erroneous but reconsideration at a subtler level of interpretation. 
That is, they should be read as symbolic reports making use of literary topoi. 


* Forty’ as a topos of multitude and prediction 

Such numbers as ‘four’ and ‘forty’ were eminently suitable for symbolic 
usage as literary topoi for, as is well known, in both ancient and medieval times 
they were widely believed to reflect general notions of perfection, completion, or 
culmination.? The symbolism current in medieval Islam, however, was quite 
elaborate,” and bore particular relevance to the specific intent of the early 
reports about the Prophet's age at the mab'ath. 

As noticed long ago by such scholars as Goldziher and Caetani,” ‘ forty ’ is 
often used as a general metaphorical equivalent to ‘many’. Thus, ‘Amr ibn al- 
‘As, reporting to the caliph ‘Umar on the conquest of Alexandria, is said to have 
written, * I have conquered a city in description of which I will only say that in it 
I seized 4,000 villas with 4,000 baths, 40,000 Jews liable for the poll-tax, and 400 
royal places of diversion.’ Likewise, we read that early Kūfa had 40,000 
fighting men and 4,000 horses available for military operations.” The caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik (r. 65—86/685—705), receiving a sudden spate of letters requesting 
appointment to the governorship of Isbahàn, reportedly said, * What is this 
Isbahàn? Does it grow gold and silver? Forty letters have been written to me 
about it! ' ? The geographer al-Muqaddasi (wr. ca. 375/985) hears from an old 
salt of a treacherous channel from which only one ship in forty returns.** 

In matters involving measurement of time, this usage of ‘forty’ is clearly 
devoid of specific chronological content. The general notion of a forty-year 
reign is already prominent in Old Testament accounts of the history of the 
patriarchs,” and also appears to have been common in pre-Islamic Arabia. It 
has already been mentioned that the ayyám lore rarely shows any concern for 
chronological stability. It does contain, however, what appear to be attempts to 
specify the duration of certain conflicts or the period of time that elapsed 
between two events. But these are in most cases expressed in terms of some form 


28 See Genesis 7: 12, 17; Exodus 34: 28; Numbers 14: 33; Ezekiel 29:13, I Kings 19: 8; Jonah 3: 4; 
Acts 1: 3. For discussions of this symbolism in the Jewish and Christian traditions, see Eduard 
Konig, ‘Die Zahl Vierzig und Verwandtes °’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen Gesell- 
schaft, 61, 1907, 913-17; Dictionary of the Bible, ed. James Hastings (New York, 1901-4), n, 563-4, 
565 (Eduard Kónig); Encyclopaedia Biblica, ed. T. K Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black (New York, 
1899-1903), n, 3436, 3437-8 (G. A. Barton); Encyclopaedia Judaica (Jerusalem, 1971-72), 1, 291-2 
(Y D Gilat); xn, 1256-8 (Israel Abrahams). 

3 Some observations on this were made by Oskar Rescher See his articles ‘ Einiges über die Zahl 
Vierzig', Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 65, 1911, 517-20; ‘Einige 
nachtraghche Bemerkungen zur Zahl 40 im Arabischen, Türkischen und Persischen e Der Islam, 4 

%2 e.g., Ignaz Goldziher's introduction to his edition of Et s Kitab al-mu‘ammarin 1n his 
Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie (Leiden, 1896-99), n, 22-3; Caetani, Annali dell Islam, 1v, 


d Tos ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/870), Futūh Migr, ed. Charles C. Torrey (New Haven, 1922), 82. 
1-4. No source is cited for this, but the greater part of the information in this work comes from 
either ‘Abd Allah ibn Lahi‘a (d. 174/790) or al-Layth ibn Sa'd (d. 175/791). 

32 Al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, rv, 51: 2-3, from Sayf ibn "Umar (d. 180/796); 246: 11, from Abü Mikhnaf 
(d. 157/774). In a recent SOAS lecture, “Reading Between the Lines of Sayf ibn ‘Umar in al- 
Tabari's Annales’, G. H. A. Juynboll made special note of the non-statistical character of many of 
the figures cited in accounts of early Islamic history, in this case by Sayf His observations, which in 
some respects differ from my own, will appear in the appendices to his translation of Vol. xiu (A.H 
15-21) in the al-Tabari translation series. 

33 AL Balàdhuri (d. 279/892), Ansab al-ashraf, v, ed. S. D Goitein (Jerusalem, 1936), 337: 4-8, 
citing ‘Awana ibn al-Hakam (d. 147/764). 

Al-Mu anes inm al-tagasim fi ma'rifat al-agülim, ed M J. de Goeje (2nd ed., Leiden, 
1906; BGA, y I2: 1 
38 See I Samuel 4 Tis; H Samuel 5: 4, I Kings 2: 11, 11: 42; I Chronicles 29 27; II Chronicles 
24 1 Cf also Acts 13: 21-22. 
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of the topos of ‘ four’ and ‘ forty’: 40 nights, 4 years, 40 years, and so forth.» 
In such narratives nothing more than ‘some time’ or ‘a long time’ is meant. 
Similarly, Kalbite tradition assigns al-Harith ibn ‘Amr a period of forty years’ 
dominion over Kinda: the early accounts are simply stating that al-Hārith ruled 
* for a very long time '.? So also, in a discussion among philologists, Abū ‘Amr 
ibn ‘Ala’ (d. 154/771) is ranked above al-Kisa’i (d. 189/805) because ‘ he spent 
forty years living among the bedouins, while al-Kisa'] did not even remain 
among them for forty days.'? Examples could be multiplied fortyfold, but 
these instances give a representative picture of how the general metaphor of 
*forty' was applied in matters of chronology.? 

In a religiously oriented culture it was natural that this topos should also 
assume a more specific character as a symbol indicating the presence of divine or 
supernatural influences in the course of events, especially in matters involving 
eschatology or predictions of the future. Hence, a Jew predicts to the Umayyad 
caliph Yazid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 101—105/720—24) that he will rule for forty 
years.” Two officials in second/eighth century Baghdad find a book predicting 
ten years as the length of the reign of the caliph, who has already ruled for that 
long; fearing for their sovereign’s life, they change the book to read ‘forty’ 
instead of ‘ ten’ years.*! An engineer in fourth/tenth century Egypt predicts that 
a certain disputed and decrepit church will remain intact for forty years, and 
then collapse. The Umayyad Mosque in Damascus is often cited as a place 
that will survive for forty years after the end of the world.” In early Ottoman 
times, Ibn Hajar al-Haytami (d. 974/1567) was asked for a legal opinion 
concerning a man who had died forty years earlier, and whose followers now 
claimed that he was returning as the mahdi.“ 

This numerology was particularly prominent in the religious symbolism of 
Islam, and a plethora of examples could be cited where four or forty are the 
numbers which determine or express the extent to which certain deeds arouse 
divine approbation or ire, or simply demonstrate the hand of God at work in 
the world. Most illustrative of this is the tradition of the forty abdal, or 


% See Naqd' id Jarir wa-'l-Farazdaq, 1, 86: 9, 92: 18, 108: 12, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, A/-‘/qd (al-farid), 
v, 141. 5-6, 151: 4-5, 152: 1-2, 260: 4, 14, Aghani, rv, 143: 10; al-Maydani, Majma' al-amthál, 11, 
439, no 64. These accounts are for the most part taken from Abii ‘Ubayda and Ibn al-Kalbr An 
exceptional case of some interest is the attempt in these same circles to date Dhü Qàr in terms of the 
chronology of Muhammad's prophetic career (Aghani, xx, 135 26-136. 3, 138: 28-139: 1). But this 
appears to have occurred only because the Sasanian defeat in that battle was made the occasion for 
predictions by the Prophet of the imminent destruction of the Persians. This, m turn, raised the 
question of whether Muhammad was in Mecca or Medina at the time, and resulted in a precise 
answer—the Prophet was in Medina, and Dhü Qar occurred between Badr and Uhud. 

37 Diwan al-mufaddaliyat, ed. Sir Charles Lyall (Oxford, 1921), 429: 8. The commentary by al- 
Anbàri (d. 304/916) cites Ibn al-Kalbi for this statement. Cf also Gunnar Olinder, The kings of 
Kinda of the family of Akil al-Murar (Lund, 1927), 54, 56, 92. 

e Al-Zajjajt (d. 337/949), Mayalis al-‘ulama’, ed. ‘Abd al-Salàm Muhammad Häron (Kuwayt, 

2), 171: 11-12. 

3 For some ancient precedents and parallels from Persian and Turkish usage, see Dictionary of 
the Bible, m, 563. 

*! Al Tabari, Ta’rikh, vu, 22. 17-19, from al-Mada'ini (d. 225/839). In the Byzantine tradition 
Yazid 1s persuaded to destroy mages in the Christian churches by a Jewish magician promising him 
a reign of forty years if he will do so; see Theophanes (d. 202—203/818), Chronograpliia, ed. Carl de 
Boor (Leipzig, 1883), 401pu-402: 7. Variants of the tale are very common m the Greek sources. 

*! Al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, vin, 146: 1-16, from the contemporary Abū Budayl. 

“Ibn Zilaq (d. 386/996), extracts from his Umará' Misr ed. Rhuvon Guest in his The governors 
and | judges of Egypt (Leiden, 1912), 554: 23-555: 9. 

? See, for example, Ibn al-Faqih (wr. ca. 289/902), Mukhtasar kitab al-buldán, ed M. J. de 
Goeje (Leiden, 1885; BGA, v), 108: 3-5; Ibn Battüta (d. 770/1368), Rikla, ed C. Defrémery and 
B. R Sanguinetti (Paris, 1853—58), 1, 204: 8-9. 

* Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, Al-Fatawa al-hadithiya (Cairo, 1356/1937), 31. 9-10. 

45 In the Qur'àn, see Sürat al-Baqara (2), vv. 51, 226, 234, 260, Surat al-Ma’ida (5), v. 26; Surat 
al-A'raf (7), v. 142; Sürat al-Tawba (9), vv. 2, 36; Sürat al-Nür (24), vv. 4, 13; Sürat Fussilat (41), 
v. 10. The materials in hadith are collected in A. J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la tradition 
musulmane (Leiden, 1936-69), 11, 214-16. 
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* substitutes ’, a group of unknown saints believed to reside in Syria. They were 
thought to intercede with God on the people's behalf to provide them with rain, 
nurture their crops, gain them victory over their enemies, and protect them from 
calamities. When one of the abdàl dies God replaces him with another. Without 
the complete forty the world would perish; and one of the omens indicating that 
the Last Judgement is nigh will be the death of all forty of the abdal.*° In such 
uses of the topos, chronological precision is clearly not a matter of concern. This 
is perhaps most obvious in a tradition cited by Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) 
in which ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar predicts that the Anti-Christ will emerge in the 
umma and remain for forty. Asked for clarification of this reference to forty, he 
replies, ‘ I do not know whether it will be forty days, years, nights, or months. ’ *' 


‘ Forty’ and the topos of Akmé 

Such topoi based on ‘forty’ are of considerable significance for our 
purposes here, for within this constellation of conceptions was the view 
commonly held in both pagan Arabian and Islamic culture that a man only 
reaches the peak of his physical and intellectual powers when he becomes forty 
years old. In his younger years he lacks the wisdom and self-discipline necessary 
to contro] his whims and passions, while in later years these qualities, though 
fully developed, are vitiated by increasing physical weakness.“ Between these 
extremes, the optimum balance of physical strength, emotional maturity, and 
intellectual vigour is the age of forty. 

This notion had a lineage in Near Eastern tradition extending far back into 
ancient times,” and in Greek and Roman culture it was embodied in the idea of 
akmé, which held that the peak potential for achievement is reached in one’s 
fortieth year.? We also find its influence reported for pre-Islamic Mecca, where, 
as later informants tell us, it was stipulated that no one would be admitted into 
the Dar al-Nadwa unless he were at least forty years of age?! Likewise, the 
distinctive turban (‘imdma) signifying the status of tribal sayyid or leader of a 
raiding party was an honour generally restricted to mature adults, and 
according to al-Mada'ini (d. 225/839) to those over forty.” Islam quite 
naturally took up this idea, and gave it Qur’anic sanction in a verse in which the 


46 The most detailed account of the abdāl, based on a very broad range of informants, is in Ibn 
‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), Ta'rikh madmat Dimashq, 1, ed. Salah al-Din al Munamd (Damascus, 1371/ 
1951), 277; 1-291u. Cf also Wensinck, Concordance, 1, 153; EI (2nd ed ), 1, 94-5 (Ignaz Goldziher) 

47 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo, A.H. 1311), n, 166. 18. 

^5 This is discussed in detail by al-Jahiz (d. 255/868) in several of his essays, see Rasã'il al-Jaluz, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad Harün (Cairo, 1384-99/1964—79), 1, 91: 9-92u, 294: 5-300u. 

“e.g. Joshua 14 7; H Samuel 2: 10. 

See Rudolf Hirzel, ‘Uber Rundzahlen', Berichte über die Verhandlungen der Kénighich 
Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil-hist. KL, 37, 1885, 6-62, and esp. 7-14, 
on the concept of akme Marcus Aurelius voices this concept when he proclaims (Meditations, x1 1) 
that a man of forty is the one who ‘ possesses the most moderate intelligence '. 

5 See al-Jahiz, Rasa'il, 1, 300: 10-13, al-Azraqi (d. 250/865), Akhbar Makka, ed. Ferdinand 
Wustenfeld (Gottingen, 1858), 65. 16-19, from Ibn Ishaq and Ibn Jurayj (d. ca. 150/767); Ibn 
Durayd (d. 321/933), Kitab al-ishtigag, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad Harun (Cairo, 1378/1958), 
155: 7-8; al-Zubayr ibn Bakkàr (d 256/870), Jamharat nasab Quraysh wa-akhbarihd, ed Malmid 
Muhammad Shakir (Cairo, an. 1381), 354: 5-7, 376: 4-6, from Quraysh mashyakha of the late 
second century and from al-Dahhak ibn ‘Uthman (d. 180/796); Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta'rikh madmat 
Dimashq, Al-Maktaba al-Zàhirtya (Damascus), MSS Ta’rikh, nos. 1-18 and 113, v, 129v: 13-16, 
from al-Dahhak ibn ‘Uthman; = Ibn ‘Asakir, A/-Ta’rikh al-kabir, unfinished abridgement by ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Badran and Ahmad ‘Ubayd (Damascus, A.H. 1329-51), rv, 421u-422: 2. 

2 Al-Waqidi (d. 207/823), Kitab al-maghdzi, ed. Marsden Jones (London, 1966), n, 560: 20-561: 
1; m, 1079. 4-7; Abu Hatim al-Sijistant (d 255/869), Kitab al-mu‘ammarin, ed. Ignaz Goldziher in 
his Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, 11 (Leiden, 1899), 93: 13, the citation from al-Mada’in1; 
al-Buhturi (d. 284/897), Kitab al-hamdsa, ed. Louis Cheikho in Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale 
(Université Saint-Joseph), 4, 1910, 55, no 1079; Aghdni, x, 10° 29, from Abii ‘Ubayda; Wensinck, 
Concordance, 1v, 348-9, R. P. A. Dozy, Dictionnaire détaillé des noms des vêtements chez les Arabes 
(Amsterdam, 1845), 306-7. Cf al-Jahiz, Ai-Bayün wa-'l-tabyin, ed. ‘Abd al-Salàm Muhammad 
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fully grown man is said to be the one who has reached the age of forty.” It was 
the strength of this social perception that accounts for the considerable 
discontent in Medina when the Prophet appointed Usama ibn Zayd to lead the 
second expedition to Mu'ta. Usama could claim the right to do so by reason of 
his father's death at the hands of the Byzantines; but he was still quite young at 
the time, and many older warriors were insulted at being placed under the 
leadership of a mere youth (ghulàm).* 

This concept remained strong throughout medieval times, and our sources 
repeatedly and specifically speak of the forty-year-old as an ideal type, an 
individual at the optimum balance of physical, emotional, and intellectual 
capability. It is this notion that is evoked when Abu ‘Amr al-Shaybàni (d. 95/ 
713-14) reportedly declares that on the day of al-Qadisiya, ‘ I reached the end of 
my youth, being forty years of age,’ ? as also when Qatada (d. 118/736) opines 
that forty is the age when the wicked mischief of youth ceases. Al-Jahiz 
considers that a man who does not speak with wisdom by the age of forty will 
never do so;* and al-Tabari (d. 310/923), in his discussions of some of the 
Qur’anic materials, sees forty as the age when a man loses the last of his childish 
ignorance, yet is in complete command of his intellectual capabilities and so 
fully recognizes his religious and filial obligations. Al-Muqaddast assures the 
reader that he did not bring out his geography until he had reached the age of 
forty, trod the soil of every clime, and served men of both science and religion.? 
We are also told that the idea of akme applied elsewhere: al-Mas'üdi (d. 345/ 
956) states that the Indians allow no king to accede to the throne before the age 
of forty,” and Yaqüt (d. 626/1229) approvingly relates how in China such a 
young individual may not even sit in the presence of the ruler.®! 

Viewed in this light, the reports asserting Muhammad’s age at the time of 
the first revelations become quite clear. The earliest authorities on the Prophet’s 
career were proclaiming the message of a new faith; and their legacy to later 
times, whether in the form of oral tradition or written record, was profoundly 
kerygmatic.” In maintaining that the Prophet was forty when he embarked on 
his prophetic mission, they intended to symbolize God’s own selection of a 


Háàrün (Carro, 1367-70/1948—50), m, 105 3-5, in elucidation of some early verse; Lammens, ‘ L’Age 
de Mahomet’, 227. It was based on this Arabian tribal custom that the 'imama became an 
important symbol of the authority of the caliphate; see al-Buhturi, Diwan, ed. Hasan Kamil al- 
Sayrafi (Cairo, 1963-78), it, 676, no. 268, v 16; 902, no. 357, v. 8; 993, no. 389, vv 14—15; n, 1546, 
no. 600, vv. 3-4, 2019, no. 771, v. 7 

3 Sürat al-Ahqaf (46), v. 15 

D See the reports from ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr ın Ibn Hisham, 1.2, 1006: 15-1007: 5; al-Wagidi, 
Maghazi, m, 1118: 6-1119: 10; Ibn Sa'd (d. 230/844), Kitab al-tabagat al-kabir, ed Eduard Sachau 
et al (Leiden, 190440), 1v.1, 45. 19-48: 17, also al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 11, 225pu-226: 16, from al- 
Hasan al-Basri (d 110/728); al-Jáluz, Rasa’, 1, 24: 7-8, 296° 12-13; EJ (lst ed.), rv, 1548-9 
(V Vacca) Ghulam is the term frequently used in the ayyam lore to denote a man of fighting age, 
but too young to lead or to merit consultation in serious matters. 

5 Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 70: 22-5; al-Fasawi (d. 277/890), Kitab al-ma'rifa wa-'l-ta’rikh, ed Akram Duya’ 
al-‘Umari (Baghdad, 1974), 1, 229. 14-16, 231: 12-14; Abii Zur‘a al-Dimashgqi (d. 280/893), Ta’rikh, 
ed. Shukr Allah ibn Ni‘mat Allah al-Qüchani (Damascus, 1400/1980), 1, 659. 6-8. These reports all 
originate with Isma'il ibn Abr Khalid (d. ca. 146/763) 

5$ Al-Tabari, Jami‘ al-baydn ‘an ta’wil dy al-Qur'àn (Cairo, AH 1330), xxvi, 12: 12-13. 

5? Al-Jahiz, Al-Baydn wa-’l-tabyin, 1, 274: 15-16, quoting ‘ the sages ' (al-hukamd"). The literary 
compendia frequently take up this theme See, for example, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Al-‘Iqd (al-farid), 1, 
185: 17-18; Ibn Hibban al-Busti (d 354/965), Rawdat al-‘ugala@ wa-nuzhat al-fudala’, ed Muham- 
mad Muhyi 'I-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid (Cairo, 1368/1949), 31: 17-19, Aghani, xvi, 45: 1-12. 

58 Al-Tabari, Jami‘ al-baydn, 1x, 51: 16-18, xxvi, 12. 8-10 

*? Al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-tagasim, 8u-9: 1. 

© Al-Mas'üdi, Murüj al-dhahab, 1, 92pu. 

8 yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, ed. Ferdinand Wüstenfeld (Leipzig, 1866-73), m, 449° 1-2 

® This theme has been elaborated in detail in John Wansbrough's important (albeit, in my view, 
overly sceptical) study, The sectarian milieu: content and composition of Islamic salvation history 
(Oxford, 1978). 
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perfect man for prophethood, one at the peak of his potential for achievement. 
The point of departure for this theme was probably Sürat Yunus (10), v. 17, 
where God tells Muhammad that to those who doubt that what he bears is 
really divine revelation, he should say, ‘Had God willed I would not have 
recited it to you, neither would He have taught it to you; I abode among you a 
lifetime before it—will you not understand?’ The term for ‘lifetime’ is ‘umur 
which, in accordance with the more general symbolism of forty, the medieval 
exegetes interpreted as a period of forty years.9 In the context of the mab‘ath 
and bad al-wahy, however, the topos became a far more powerful and effective 
symbol. The connexion made between the Prophet's birth, the ideal age of forty, 
and the Expedition of the Elephant both appealed to the tribal sense of pride in 
the victories of one's ancestors, and strengthened Muhammad’s prophetic 
. credentials by providing yet another indication of God's favour. 

As such a claim was not advanced for its literal chronological content, and 
since chronology itself was so vaguely known at the time, it should come as no 
surprise to find, as has been noted frequently in the past,“ that a number of 
reports in circulation in early Islamic times gave birth dates for Muhammad 
other than the Year of the Elephant. Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (d. 146/ 
763) reports that the Prophet was born 15 years before ‘Am al-fil.® Ja‘far ibn 
Abi ’I-Mughira (d. late first/early eighth century) prefers a date ten years after 
Abraha's expedition, which may be compared to the report of Bar Hebraeus 
(d. 685/1286), of unknown provenance, stating that Muhammad was born in 
the year 892 of the Seleucid era (A.D. 580). A brief and unfortunately 
anonymous synopsis of sira chronology adds the alternatives of 15 and 20 years 
after Abraha.® Al-Kalbi transmits yet another opinion, related independently 
by Shu'ayb ibn Ishaq (d. 189/805), placing Muhammad’s birth date 23 years 
after this event.9 In a cluster of problematic reports, al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) and 
Misa ibn ‘Uqba (d. 141/758) opt for birth dates 30 and 70 years after ‘Am al-fil, 
while Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Jazari (d. 833/1429) favours a report of 
unknown provenance maintaining that the Prophet was born in ‘Am al-fil, * on 
20 April in the seventeenth year of the reign of the just king Chosroes 


See, for example, Muqiatil ibn Sulayman (d. 150/767), Tafsir, Topkapı Saray: Müzesi 
Kütuphanesi (Istanbul), MS Ahmet III, no. 74, 1, 164r: 16; Ibn Sa'd, 1.1, 126: 25-7, from Sufyàn al- 
Thawri (d. 161/778); Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 1, 251: 29-252: 5, 371: 22-30, both reported in the 
musnad of Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687), al-Tabari, Jami‘ al-baydn, x1, 68. 6-9, from Qatáda; Blachére, Le 
Probléme de Mahomet, 15. For Ibn Khaldün (wr. 779/1377), the length of an ‘umur, which he defines 
as one generation, is a topic of considerable interest and importance. See his Mugaddima, ed. E. M. 
Quatremére (Paris, 1858), 1, 257: 6-8, 306: 2-18. On ‘umur, cf. also Lammens, ‘ Qoran et tradition ’, 
34; idem, ‘ L'Age de Mahomet’, 221-2, 226-7. 

See the discussion in Altheim and Stiehl, * Araber und Sasamiden’, 203-5; also Nóldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 205; Kister, ‘The campaign of Huluban’, 427-8; Sulayman 
Bashir, Mugaddima fi ’l-ta’rikh al-akhar (Jerusalem, 1984), 159-60. 

$ Khalifa ibn Khayyat (d. 240/854), Ta'rikh, ed. Akram Diya’ al-"Umari (2nd ed., Beirut, 1397/ 
1977), 53. 11-12; Ibn “Asakir, Ta'rikh (MS), 1, 202r: 4-8; = Badran and ‘Ubayd, 1, 282: 4-5, 
al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), A/-Sira al-nabawiya, ed. Hisdm al-Din al-Qudsi (Beirut, 1401/1981), 6 
14-15; Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), Al-Bidaya wa-'l-nihàya (Cairo, 1351-58/1932-39), 11, 262: 16-17. 

$6 [bn *Asákir, Ta’rikh (MS), 1, 201vpu-202r: 4; = Badràn and ‘Ubayd, 1, 282: 4; al-Dhahabi, 
Sira, 6: 8-9; Ibn Kathir, Al-Bidaya wa-'l-niháya, x, 262: 12. 

6? Bar Hebraeus, Ta'rikh mukhtagar al-duwal, ed. Antoine $ahhani (Beirut, 1890), 160: 3-4. 

8 Bayün mā waga'a min al-hawadith mm ‘Gm wilüdat [al-nabi]. .ila zaman wafatih, Biblio- 
thèque Nationale (Paris), MS Arabe no 5051, fol. 17v: 8-9. On this MS, a majmia of six short 
works, see E. Blochet, Bibhothéque Nationale: Catalogue des manuscrits arabes des nouvelles 
acquisitions (1884—1924) (Paris, 1925), 54. 

9 Al-Tha'labi (d 427/1035), ‘Ara’is al-majàlis (Cairo, A.H 1369), 444: 22; al-Baghawi (d. 510/ 
1117), Ma'ülim al-tanzil (Bombay, A.H. 1295), 994: 26-27; al-Tabarsi (d. 548/1153), Majma' al-bayan 
fi tafsir al-Qur'ün (Tehran, A.H. 1373-74), x, 542: 13-14, Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh (MS), 1, 199v: 27-31, 
= Badran and ‘Ubayd, 1, 281: 12-13, al-Khazin (d. ca. 741/1340), Lubab al-ta' wil ft ma'àni l-tanzil 
(Cairo, An 1328), IV, 440: 4-5; al-Dhahabi, Sira, 6: 10-13; Ibn Kathir, Al-Bidāya wa-’l-nihaya, 1, 

61: 7, 262. 12-13. 
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Anushirvan Ge, A.D. 547), 578 years after Jesus, son of Mary—peace be upon 
him—was raised to Heaven (ca. 608), in the year 909 from Alexander the Greek 
(597), which is said to have been 6043 years after the Fall of Adam—blessings 
and peace be upon him (552).’” It should also be noted that recourse to the 
topos of ‘forty’ was itself unstable in its early stages. Muqatil and the 
informants of al-Mada’ini place Muhammad's birth (not the mab‘ath) forty 
years after the Year of the Elephant.”! We also find efforts to calculate further 
from the ‘ forty’ topos: hence reports from Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab (d. 94/713) 
and ‘Ikrima (d. 105/723) stating that at the mab‘ath Muhammad was 43 years 
of age,” and from al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) giving his age at the time 
as 45.? 

That a disparate range of such alternatives was known in the first century 
A.H.—this is most probable in any case—is suggested by an unusual report 
transmitted through an isnad of Basran authorities and attributed to Zuràra ibn 
Awfa (d. 93/712).^ Here it is stated that a qarn (' century ' ^) is a period of 
120 years, and that the Prophet was born within the same qarn as the year in 
which Yazid ibn Mu‘awiya died.” Calculating back from this caliph's death 
date (64/683), this report accommodates any alternative for Muhammad's birth 
from A.D. 566 onward (counting in lunar years), or perhaps as far back as 563 
(counting in solar years). It seems to presume a state of serious disagreement, 
with a birth date in ‘Am al-fil, forty years before the mab‘ath, as the earliest 
alternative under consideration. It is likely that this account does represent the 
view of Zurara, or at least of some other Basran of his era. It does not appeal to 
the authority of the Prophet, or even to a Companion. Further, it comments on 
the birth date of Muhammad through reference to the caliph whom the later 
Iraqi tradition vilifies as bearing responsibility for the massacre at Karbala’. It 
is, of course, to be noted that the sympathies of al-Küfa were not necessarily 
shared by al-Basra, and that the latter town was in fact a focus for the 
sentiments of the ‘Uthmantya. Even so, for a Basran tradition to be so entirely 
innocent of any sensitivity over a connexion of this kind suggests that it is very 
early. This same attitude is also evident in an early eschatological tradition, also 
transmitted through a Basran isnad, portraying Yazid as the ‘ Guarantor of 
Mercy ' (kafl al-rahma) and successor to his father Mu'awiya as ‘ King of the 
Holy Land’ (malik al-ard al-mugaddasa)." 


Khalifa ibn Khayyat, Ta'rikh, 52u; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta'rikh (MS), 1, 201v. 12-15, 202r. 8—9, 
= Badràn and ‘Ubayd, 1, 282: 2, 5; Ibn Kathir, A-bidaya wa-'I-nihaya, 11, 262: 13-14; al-Jazari, ‘Urf 
al-ta‘rif, fol. 3v: 11-15. Cf al-Dhahabi, Sira, 6: 3—5. 

n Mugatil, Tafsir (MS), 1, 252v: 8-9; Khalifa ibn Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 53: 1; al-Tha'labi, 'Ard'is 
al-majalts, 444: 21-22; al-Baghawt, Ma'àlim al-tanzil, 994: 26; al-Tabarsi, Majma‘ al-bayan, x, 542° 
14; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh (MS), 1, 202r: 9-10; al-Khazin, Lubab al-ta’ wil, 1v, 440: 4, Ibn Kathir, Al- 
Bidaya wa-'I-nihaya, n, 262: 14. 

e Sc Sa'd, 1.1, 151: 5; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, un, 292: 10-18; m, 215: 17-20; al-Dhahabi, Sira, 
5:3 

® Khalifa ibn Khayyat, Ta'rikh, 54: 3. 

7 On him, see Ibn Sa‘d, v1.1, 109: 5-20. Bruno Meissner's reading of the death date on line 15 
must be corrected from 73 to 93: "the statement that * Zurara ibn Awfa died suddenly in the year 73, 
in the caliphate of al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik’ is impossible, since this caliph ruled from 87/705 
until 96/715. See also Ibn Hajar (d. 852/1449), Tahdhib al-tahdhib (Hyderabad, A.H. 1325-27), m, 
322: 12-323 6, no. 598, where Ibn Sa‘d is quoted correctly. 

75 On the imprecise usage of qarn, see Goldziher, Abhandlungen, 11, 22-4 in the Anmerkungen 
(no. 6) 

% Íbn Sa'd, 1.1, 127: 25-7. Cf. Eugen Mittwoch's proposed correction of the passage in his 
Anmerkungen to this volume, p. 41. 

7 Nu'aym ibn Hammad (d. 228/843), Kitab al-fitan, British Library (London), MS Or. 9449, 
fol. 24v: r2. Cf. also the portrayal of Yazid m the Continuatio Byzantia Arabica (wr. ca. 123/741), 
ed. Theodor Mommsen ın his Chronica minora saec. IV. V. vI vir. (Berlin, 1894; Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Auctores antiquissimi, x1 2), 345a: 14—30, no. 27. In an Epimetrum to this text 
(pp. 368-9), Theodor Nóldeke concludes that such information comes from a Syrian Arabic source, 
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Such accounts appear to have lost ground very rapidly, however, for by the 
time the extant sira and tafsir materials began to appear in the second/eighth 
century, the appeal and implications of the ‘forty’ interpretation had already 
begun to relegate dissenting opinions to obscurity. In the mid third/ninth 
century, however, Khalifa ibn Khayyat (d. 240/854) could still cite a selection 
of such views as worthy of serious attention, while adding that the " generally 
held opinion’ (al-mujtama‘ ‘alayhi) favours forty as the Prophet's age at the 
mab‘ath.” Later, we find an attitude of more pointed disapproval. Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr (d. 463/1070), for example, declares that no dissenting view exists; ” but 
were this so, one might wonder why he bothers to insist on the point. Both al- 
Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir, while citing some of these by then quite anomalous 
reports, excoriate them as datt. munkar, gharib, and so forth.9? 

It is worth noting that the use of the topos of ‘ forty’ was not unique to the 
sira or to the Islamic tradition. It was quite common, for example, in ancient 
Greece. Of the Peloponnesian War, Thucydides says, ‘ I lived through the whole 
of it, being of an age to understand what was happening, and I put my mind to 
the subject so as to get an accurate view of it.’ 5! Based on this statement, Aulus 
Gellius (d. late 2nd century A.D.) concludes that the renowned historian must 
have been forty years old when the war began.? Likewise, the birth of 
Aristophanes is given as 445 B.C., for the sole reason that his masterpiece, The 
Frogs, was first produced in 405. Aeschylus is assigned a birth date (525 B.C.) on 
such grounds, by counting back forty years from his first victory in the 
Dionysia.9 An example of the persistence of this concept of akmé may be found 
in the New Testament. In Exodus 2:11 we are told that ‘ Moses, a man by now, 
set out at this time to visit his countrymen °; but when this passage is quoted in 
Acts 7:23, we find: ‘At the age of forty he Oe, Moses) decided to visit his 
countrymen.’ A similar notion would seem to have prevailed in the Jewish 
communities of the medieval Near East, if we may generalize from the 
Babylonian Talmud's reference to forty as the ‘ age of understanding "Bi 

One need not search so far afield for parallels, however. The Arabic sources 
report, for example, that Khadija bint Khuwaylid was forty when she married 
the Prophet; but an age of 28 is also mentioned, and this is more likely in view of 
reports that she bore the Prophet at least five children. The renowned 


probably written in Damascus On Yazid more generally, see Ignaz Goldziher, * Tod und Andenken 
des Chahfen Jezid I’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 66, 1912, 139-43; 
Henr Lammens, ‘ Le Califat de Yazid Te," Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale (Université Saint- 
Joseph), 6, 1913, 449-63; Jibra^il Jabbür, ‘ Yazid ibn Mu'awiya', Al-Abhath, 18, 1965, 115-25. 

Khalifa ibn Khayyat, Ta'rikh, 53: 1-2 Cf. also al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1, 290: 14-15, where it 1s 
exp iiny conceded that earlier generations (al-salaf) had disagreed on the age of the Prophet at the 
mab'ath. 

P Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Al-Isti‘ab fi ma'rifat al-ashab, ed ‘Ali Muhammad al-Byawi (Cairo, n.d.), 
1, 30 13. 

*? Al-Dhahabi, Spa 6: 9, 10, 13, 16, 8. 3-4, Ibn Kathir, Al-Bidāya wa-'I-niháya, 11, 262: 15, 17. 
Al-Dhahabt proposes that the error of those who say that Muhammad was born 30 or 40 years after 
the Year of the Elephant arose because what they really meant to say was ‘days’ (yawman), not 
* years’ (aman). 

H Peloponnesian War, v 26; tr. Rex Warner (Middlesex, 1954), 364. 

82 Noctes atticae, Xv 23; ed Carl Hosius (Leipzig, 1903), n, 150. 

8 Richmond Lattimore makes some valuable observations about this practice in the introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Oresteia (Chicago, 1953), 2. 

D See The Babylonian Talmud, ed. 1. Epstem (London, 1935-48), Aboth, 75-6. Cf. also the 
significance attributed to the age of forty in Shabbath, u, 774, 775. 

35 See Ibn Sa‘d, 1.1, 84: 1-85: 11; vin, 7: 23-11: 17, where many of the early reports about thrs are 
collected Also cf. Caetani, Annali dell Islam, 1, 169-73; Lammens, * L’Age de Mahomet ’, 212, 241, 
Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 38; Von Grunebaum, Der Islam, 31. The tenacious credibility of such 
claims is illustrated by a later case cited by Keith Thomas for Elizabethan England. The Ealing 
‘census’ of 1599 includes a woman who ‘ has two children aged four and one, plus a nurse child of 
nine months, yet is herself aged 67’ See Thomas's ‘ Age and authority in early modern England `, 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 62, 1976, 206. 
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Umayyad poet ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabr‘a (d. ca. 93/712) is said to have wasted his 
youth in debauchery; but at the age of forty he changed his ways and lived the 
rest of his life in abstinence from worldly concerns. Hunayn ibn Ishaq 
(d. 260/873) reports that as yet a young man of 20 he had translated a Galenic 
text from what he knew was a corrupt Greek manuscript, but at the age of forty 
his method changed; henceforth, he first collated several Greek exemplars to 
produce an accurate copy of his own, and then proceeded to the task of 
translation." Al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935-36) is said to have been forty when he 
experienced visions of the Prophet, repudiated his Mu'tazilite training, and 
embraced the anti-rationalist views of Ahmad ibn Hanbal.** 


Some concluding observations 

A clear understanding of the function of this prominent topos leads to a 
number of significant conclusions, which most immediately address the specific 
problem of dating the Expedition of Abraha and the birth of Muhammad. 
Statements in the early Islamic tradition giving the Prophet's age as forty at the 
time of the first revelations are of a kerygmatic rather than historical character. 
They express the message of Muhammad's qualifications for prophethood, and 
probably originate in application of the topos ‘forty’ to the exegesis of the 
Qur'anic reference to his ‘lifetime’ (‘umur) among his people prior to the 
mab'ath. ' Though taken literally at a very early point and elaborated into a 
chronological framework for the sira, these reports cannot serve as reliable 
historical evidence, especially since they are contradicted by numerous other 
accounts—albeit scattered and neglected ones—placing Mubammad's birth in 
years other than 570 or the Year of the Elephant. 

There is accordingly no real contradiction between, on the one hand, early 
Islamic tradition on the expedition of Abraha, and, on the other, the Byzantine, 
epigraphical, and even Arabic literary evidence placing the Abyssinian incur- 
sion sometime before 554. Specifically, the case for a dating of 552, favoured by 
Beeston and Kister, would seem very strong indeed. This would mean that the 
expedition occurred in a period of declining power and prosperity in Yemen, as 
indicated by the total cessation of extant South Arabian inscriptions shortly 
thereafter. Between this campaign and the fall of Yemen to the Persians in 572, 
there accordingly elapsed not a brief period of only a few years,? as one would 
conclude had Abraha's incursion occurred in 570, but rather a significantly 
longer span of time during which other regional forces, such as the Quraysh in 
Mecca, would have been able to extend their influence into areas previously 
dominated by the now moribund regime on their southern flank. 

For the study of the sira and early Islamic history, dating the Expedition of 
the Elephant to 552 clearly has important implications. These merit further 
consideration but can be mentioned only briefly here. Pushing ‘Am al-fi] back 
two decades would obviously mean that if it can yet be demonstrated that 
Muhammad was born in that year, then he was already close to 60 years old at 
the time of the first revelations in Mecca, and hence far older at the time of his 
death in 11/632 than is stated in the traditional accounts, most of which hinge 
on the literal interpretation of the symbolic age of forty for the beginning of his 
career. This cannot be dismissed as impossible, but seems unlikely in light of the 


D Aghani, 1, 36: 29-30, from Muhammad dp al-Dahhāk (d. ca. 190/805). See the detailed 
discussion of these matters in Jibra"il Jabbür, ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi'a (Beirut, 1935-71), u, 181-95 

D Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Rusala ilā ‘Alī ibn Yahya, ed. and tr. G. Bergstrásser in his Hunain ibn Ishaq 
über die syrischen und arabischen Galen-Übersetzungen (Leipzig, 1925; AKM, xvu.2), 4-5, no. 3. 

D See Louis Gardet and M.-M. Anawati, Introduction à la théologie musulmane (Paris, 1948), 53. 

9 As Nóldeke observed (Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 205), this leaves insufficient time for 
other events prior to the Persian occupation. 
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numerous reports, collected by Lammens, indicating that Muhammad died at 
an age considerably younger, not older, than the traditional chronology 
allows.” Hence it would be useful to investigate further the accounts providing 
other alternatives for the birth date of Muhammad. 

Such an investigation may not, however, do more than demonstrate that the 
enormously complex undertaking of sorting out pre-Hijra sira chronology is an 
impossible task. The extent and depth of our uncertainty can be discerned even 
in the apparently well-founded dating, based upon the investigations of Beeston 
and Kister, of the Expedition of the Elephant. Here we must look more closely 
at the evidence adduced by Kister, a report transmitted on the authority of the 
renowned early traditionist and historian al-Zuhri.?! The text is as follows: ? 


Quraysh counted, before the chronology of the Prophet, from the time of the 
Elephant. Between the Elephant and the (battle of the) Fijar they counted 40 
years. Between the Fijar and the death of Hisham ibn al-Mughira they 
counted six years. Between the death of Hishàm and the building of the 
Ka‘ba they counted nine years. Between the building of the Ka‘ba and the 
departure of the Prophet for Medina (i.e., the Hijra—K.) they counted 
15 years; he stayed five years ( of these 15) not receiving the revelation. Then 
the counting (of the usual chronology) was as follows. 


The problem is clear: what are we to make of the ‘40 years’ between the 
Expedition of the Elephant and the Harb al-Fijar—accept it as proper 
chronological evidence, or dismiss it as a topos? 

In many such cases no answer can be given. But here we are more fortunate. 
As Kister observes, this report passes over in silence the question of Muham- 
mad's birth date. This suggests that it predates this issue's rise to prominence, 
and hence that it is very early. Such a conclusion is further reinforced by the fact 
that the report appears to predate the emergence of another early and important 
question—that of the Prophet's participation in the Harb al-Fijar. The extant 
sira and ayydm sources show a special concern for the time of this conflict, 
which is usually said to have occurred when Muhammad was 14 years old, 
although 15, 20, and 28 are also ages given.” But this is all embellishment that 
calculates on the basis of the topos of ' forty? for the Prophet's age at the 
mab'ath. And the point is, again, kerygmatic rather than historical, for these 
accounts are interested not in the date of the Harb al-Fijar, but in the question 
of whether or not the Prophet was an accountable adult—i.e., 15 years old *— 
at the time. An affirmative conclusion would have been awkward, as it would 
have made him not only a party to the intertribal strife of the Jahiltya, but also a 
participant in sacrilege, since the fighting occurred during the sacred months 


9?! See Lammens, ‘ L’Age de Mahomet’, pp 231-9 It is at least worth noting that according to 
the thirteenth-century Byzantine polemist Bartholomaios of Edessa, Muhammad was 32 at the time 
of the first revelations and spent 15 years preaching the new faith before his death: 1 e., he died at the 
age of 47 See his Elegchos Agarenou, ed. J.-P. Migne in his Patrologia Graeca, civ (Paris, 1860), col. 
1388A-B, D. It is unfortunately impossible to determine whether these statements are based on 
reliable early sources, on the one hand, or baseless anti-Islamic slander, on the other. 

H See Dun, Historical writing, 27-30, 95-121, and the further works cited therein. 

? Kister’s translation and glosses. See his ‘The campaign of Huluban ’, 427. 

D See Ibn Hisham, 1.1, 117pu-118: 1, 118u-119: 3, Ibn Sa'd, 1 1, 80: 17-82. 2; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
aM (al-farid), v, 253 7-10; Aghani, xvi, 75: 11-16; xix, 73: 26—75: 3; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 1, 588: 

—595: 11. 

% On 15 as the age of majority, see my ‘ Les Ages de la vie dans l'Islam classique’, forthcoming 
in Annales. Cf. also Harald Motzki, * Geschlechtsreife und Legitimation zur Zeugung im frühen 
Islam’, in Geschlechtsreife und Legitimation zur Zeugung, ed Ernst Wilhelm Müller (Munich, 
1985), 481-97, idem, ‘ Das Kind und seine Sozialisation in der islamischen Familie des Mittelalters ', 
in e Sozialgeschichte der Kindheit, ed. Jochen Martin and August Nitschke (Munich, 1986), 
423-4. 
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when all hostilities were to be suspended (hence the name Harb al-Fijar, ‘ war of 
sacrilege’). Arguing that Muhammad was 14 at the time, and further, that he 
only participated by giving his uncles enemy arrows to shoot back, is to say that 
he was a minor not responsible for his actions, and that his participation was in 
any case purely defensive. Now, had Kister’s report emerged in the late 
Umayyad period, it would have implied that at the time of the Harb al-Fijar 
Muhammad was not only an accountable adult, but a fully mature one (40 years 
old, based on a birth date in ‘Am al-fil) as well. It is very doubtful that a report 
with such implications would have been set in circulation at that stage in the 
development of sira studies. In all probability it predates the emergence of the 
Harb al-Fijar issue, as well as that of the Prophet’s birth date, and so must be 
very early indeed. The extent to which its early origin bears on its authenticity, 
however, is an entirely different matter. And it is also worth noting that 
although one can in this case at least suggest a solution to a problem of sira 
Quellenkritik, the process at the same time highlights even more difficult, and 
perhaps insoluble, problems elsewhere in the tradition. 

More generally, the reports discussed above have important historiographi- 
cal implications that merit further study. It is worth noting that well into the 
second century A.H. scholarly opinion on the birth date of the Prophet displayed 
a range of variance of 85 years. On the assumption that chronology is crucial to 
the stabilization of any tradition of historical narrative, whether transmitted 
orally or in writing, one can see in this state of affairs a clear indication that sira 
studies in the second century were still in a state of flux. Muhammad’s age at the 
mab‘ath was one of many points of debate that had yet to be settled. 

What is particularly important about all this is the fact that much of the 
process of historiographical evolution takes place before our very eyes, as it 
were, in texts either extant or quoted on fairly secure authority. History was 
undoubtedly a principal forum for debates about the self-image of Islam as 
reflected in its past. Nevertheless, as it is possible to see much of what was being 
discussed, as well as how and why these discussions developed as they did, we 
are not entirely at a loss for the means to try to separate fact from fiction. The 
historiographical problems are serious and complex, but do not seem to warrant 
the conclusion that nothing about the sira can be extracted from the Islamic 
sources,” or indeed, from any sources.” 

Finally, it is worth drawing attention to the problems raised by the topos of 
* forty ' in other contexts, especially where its multiples by ten appear. Frend’s 
important study of the rise of Monophysitism, for example, concludes with a 
brief account of the beginnings of Arab rule in Syria, in which he describes the 
conquest as ‘a cruel business’ in which ‘no quarter was given'?" This 
judgement, to which numerous objections can be raised, is based on an early 
Monophysite chronology reporting that 4,000 people were killed at this time.” 
Following the Latin translation, Frend reads the number as 40,000; but in this 
case the number is a topos, hence one zero more or less hardly makes any 
difference. Figures like 4,000 and 40,000 commonly appear in Near Eastern 
Christian discussions of the Arab conquests and similar military matters, and 
are, for example, favoured figures of Theophanes (or rather, his source) for 


93 See Crone, Slaves on horses, 3-17, where this position 1s argued at length. 

56 Wansbrough, The sectarian milieu, esp. 116-19 For a useful introduction to his hypotheses, 
see Andrew Rippin, ‘ Literary analysis of Qur'an, Tafsir, and Sira the methodologies of John 
Wansbrough ^, m Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies, ed. Richard C Martin (Tucson, 1985), 
151-63. 

?'W. H. C Frend, The rise of the Monophysite movement (Cambridge, 1972), 351-2, 354. 

98 Chronicon miscellaneum ad annum Domini 724 pertinens, ed E. W. Brooks in Chronica minora, 
u (Paris, 1904. CSCO, 3; Scriptores syri, 3), 147: 25-148: 3 
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events of this period.” In such cases, as in many others, it should at least be 
considered whether the figure presented to us is not a statistic, or even a general 
estimate, but rather a topos bearing the meaning of nothing more specific than 
the general idea of * many '. Depending upon whether or not they are recognized 
and understood, such topoi can either be very illuminating or very deceiving. 


9 See Theophanes, Chronographia, 307: 24-25, 316. 13-15, 337: 10-12, 338: 9-10. It should also 
be noted that in classical and Byzantine Greek, the term xouás bears the meaning not just of ‘a 
thousand ’, but also of ‘ many °. A number like ‘ 40,000 ' may therefore signify nothing more precise 
than ‘ very many’. 


A GRAMMATICAL SKETCH OF KHAMTANGA—I 
By D. L. APPLEYARD 


1.0. Introduction 

It is now a century since the publication of Reinisch’s Chamirsprache,' 
which has remained virtually the only source of information we have on this 
Agaw language to date. As a result of his acquaintance with a native speaker 
from Soqota (Sák'"át'a), whilst working in Massawa on his study of Bilin, the 
northernmost Agaw language, Reinisch was able to collect enough information 
to produce a reasonable description of the language. He himself never had the 
opportunity to work on Chamir in its home environment and was forced to 
curtail his studies of the language when his informant was obliged to leave 
Massawa.” After the publication of Die Chamirsprache in 1884, no new 
information on the language appeared until Conti Rossini’s brief description of 
Khamta was published in 1904, twenty years later. The dialect he recorded is 
markedly different from that described by Reinisch. Indeed, Conti Rossini's 
material, though scanty, contains a number of very interesting features, both 
phonemic and morphological: for example, he cites the only known instance of 
prefix conjugating verbs * in Agaw outside Awngi, the southernmost and most 
divergent member of the group. Unfortunately his morphological description is 
all too cursory and does not permit a proper analysis of this highly idiosyncratic 
dialect. It may well be that Conti Rossini’s Khamta should be regarded as a 
separate language from Reinisch’s Chamir, or the Khamtanga dialect presented 
here. I shall have occasion to return briefly to this question below. 

After Conti Rossini we find occasional references to Lasta-Agau in several 
of the articles of Plazikowsky-Braunerj data which she apparently collected 
herself. The material described is often difficult to interpret in the light of 
Reinisch's and Conti Rossini's work. 

A short and totally unannotated word-list produced by Bender é in 1971 
completes the published sources for this branch of Agaw. 

With the history of the study of this language in mind and aware of the 
urgent need to record more, in particular as this language alone of the Agaw 
group has not received the attention of linguists in recent years," I was excited to 

! Reinisch!'s Die Chamirsprache in Abessinien, Wien, 1884, the first and m many ways still the 
most complete description of the language, was preceded by a number of bnef notes and word-lists, 
notably Salt, 1814, Beke, 1845, and d'Abbadie, 1841 and 1872. The first record of Khamtanga, 
however, is owed to the traveller James Bruce who commissioned a translation of the Song of 
Solomon in ' Tcheretch Agow’, part of which he published along with texts in various other 
Ethiopian languages. The text, however, 1s difficult to assess and is unfortunately virtually worthless 
for any serious linguistic analysis. 

? À brief account of Reinisch's work and his importance to the study of Agaw was given by the 
author at the Internationales Leo Reinisch-Symposium, held under the patronage of the Osterreichi- 
sche Akademie der Wissenschaften in Vienna in October 1982, the proceedings of which are 
awaiting publication. 

3Conti Rossim, ‘ Appunti sulla lingua khamta dell’ Averghellé ", Giornale della Società 
Asiatica Italiana, 17, 1904, 183—242. 

‘Verbal inflexion in Cushitic languages generally follows the pattern of root + suffixed 
markers of person, tense, mood, etc. A number of languages, notably Afar, Saho, Somali, Rendille, 
and others, also possess verbs which mark person by prefixes, hence ' prefix conjugating’ verbs This 
latter system is ostensibly the older, inherited Afro-asiatic pattern, still prevalent for example in 
Semitic languages. 

Tn particular, ‘ Die Hilfselemente der Konjugation in den kuschitischen Sprachen’, Zeuschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft, 107, 1957, 7-30. 

$ Bender, * The languages of Ethiopia ', Anthropological Linguistics, 13.5, 1971, 165-282; the 
* Xamta ' word-list appears as no. 99 on p. 279 and contains a number of errors and inconsistencies 
of transcription. For a review of the whole monograph see Sasse 1973. 


1 For recent treatises on Bilin see Palmer, 1957, 1958, 1960, 1965, and 1966; for Awng see 
Hetzron, 1969 and 1978; for Kemant see Appleyard, 1975. 
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hear of the presence of speakers living in Addis Ababa and in Nazret, some 
100 km. to the south-east.’ At the time, however, there was no opportunity to 
follow up this information. On a return visit to Ethiopia in June and July 1983? 
I was able to track down a number of speakers and work with them during the 
Short time available, enough to permit the drafting of the following brief 
description. I am only too well aware of the shortcomings in this sketch, but I 
would plead that the potential value of the material to the fast developing field 
of Cushitic linguistics might provide some justification. In the event, the 
material presented here differs in a not insignificant number of details from 
what has been published hitherto, and displays several features which may 
prove to be of importance in comparative work on Agaw, and indeed Cushitic 
in the wider spectrum. 

The name of the language as given by my informants is either ximtaya or 
xámtaga (hence Khamtanga), and that of the people, ximra (pl. ximit’) and 
xamra (pl xamit’), respectively. The latter forms with vocalization in a 
correspond to Reinisch's, Conti Rossini's, and Bender's nomenclature: yamír 
(hence Chamir), hamta (hence Khamta), and xamta(nga), respectively. Reinisch 
also refers to d’Abbadie’s version of the language name: Kamténga and 
Kamtiga, but says such a form was not heard by him, the term his informant 
used being yamir gab, lit. ‘ speech of the Chamir '. 

The forms in i (xímtaga, etc.) were preferred by my informant who 
originated from the area west of the Täkkäze river, whilst those in a (xámtaga, 
etc.) were usually employed by the informants native to Zik'"ala and Sák'"át'a 
districts. Whilst the material presented here is essentially of a homogeneous 
nature, some dialect variants were obtained from the informants, in particular 
differentiating a western dialect spoken beyond the Tákkàze (hereafter called 
the Simen dialect) from the dialect(s) spoken east of the Tákkáze and west of the 
T'irare (S'ilari) river, i.e. the dialect(s) of Wag. No firsthand information could 
be obtained about the northern extent of this dialect area, which would be 
expected to equate with Conti Rossini's Khamta. However, all informants 
agreed that Agaw speech is spoken in the districts of Abárgálle and Indárta, the 
former in particular being the area of Khamta. It is of note, moreover, that 
within the field of vocabulary at least, the material collected here is not 
infrequently more in accord with Conti Rossini's Khamta than Reinisch's 
Chamir. Finally, on this question of dialect differentiation within Khamtanga, 
there are indications in the present material which suggest that the speech of the 
southern area of the Wag dialect region, in and around the town of Sák'"át'a, is 
different from that of the northern part of Wag, centred on the district of 
Zik'"ala.!! Reinisch's Chamir would seem to correspond to what information I 
could obtain of this southern, Sák'"át'a dialect, as might be expected from the 
origin of his informant. Provisionally, therefore, I would suggest that there are 
four main dialect areas of Khamtanga: 


3] should like to thank Dr James McCann of Boston University, African Studies Center, for 
originally drawing my attention to these. 

? An extension to my stay in Ethiopia in 1983 in order to carry out the field-work behind this 
grammatical sketch was made possible by a generous award from the Governing Body of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, to whom I am most grateful. I should also like to record my 
gratitude to members of staff of the Institute of Language Studies, Addis Ababa University, who 
assisted my initial search for informants in Addis Ababa and Nazret. 

10 See the accompanying map for these and other places. Information for the southerly extent of 
the Khamtanga speech area is drawn from the map m Kase Kálkay's unpublished B.A. thesis 
ik GE structure of nouns and nominals in Wag Ságota Agaw ', Addis Ababa, 1972 £ c. (in 
Amharic). 

"T M no firsthand information on the dialect of Sák'"át'a, but subsequent conversation 
with Kase Kalkay (see n 10) brought to light a number of small differences. 
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1. Abárgàlle: east of the Tákkàze and north of the T'irare; it is probable, but 
not certain, that this corresponds to Conti Rossini's Khamta, if, indeed, the 
latter is not better regarded as a separate language."? 

2. Zik'"ala: east of the Tákkáze and south and west of the T'irare, centring on 
Zik'"ala district. 

3. Sák'"át'a: in the south of the language area, in the region of the town and 
district of Sák'"át'a. 

4. Simen: west of the Tákkáze, in the districts of Bálása and Sihalla, and north 
along the eastern edge of the Simen massif. 


The bulk of the language data in this sketch belongs to dialects 2 and 4, and 
occasionally to dialect 3. Where isoglosses were observed I shall refer to the 
dialects by the names in the above list, otherwise it may be assumed that the 
material is common to all three dialects. 

I believe that the data given here of the Simen dialect is the first published on 
this area of Agaw and confirms the reports of Agaw speech across the Takkaze 
made by Tubiana ? and Simoons,'* showing that the Agaw dialect of the eastern 
Simen clearly belongs to the Khamtanga complex (Tubiana's agaw central), as 
Simoons suspected. 

The majority of speakers of Khamtanga is bilingual with Amharic or 
Tigrinya depending on the precise region within the language area from which 
they come. The Amharic-Tigrinya language boundary runs through the region, 
along the line of the Tákkáze and then a little to the east of the T'irare river. 
Thus, Khamtanga speakers in the districts of Abargalle and Indárta, and most 
in the districts of Nabak’sige and Zati are bilingual with Tigrinya. Elsewhere 
Amharic is the second language. This difference in superstrate language perhaps 
explains the peculiarities of Conti Rossini's Khamta in relation to what we know 
of the other dialects of the region. Furthermore, it appears from information 
supplied by my informants that it is only in the districts of Sihalla and 
northwards between the Takkaze and the Simen mountains, on the one hand, 
and in the districts of Zik'"ala and probably Járba, on the other, that 
monolingual Khamtanga speakers predominate and that the language is current 
at all levels of society and throughout families. One informant also asserted that 
entire families and all age groups used Khamtanga in the lowlands around 
Samre within the Abàrgálle dialect area, but this could not be substantiated by 
the other informants. Elsewhere, it is typically only the old and women who use 
Khamtanga more or less exclusively. There can be no doubt that Khamtanga is 
under pressure from its socially more prestigious neighbours, as indeed are all 
the Agaw languages. The reduction of the Khamtanga speaking area can be 
seen within historical times: Agaw is no longer spoken in Lasta proper to the 
south of the Wag region, an area so central to the historical consciousness of the 
Agaw because of its association with the Agaw Zag"e dynasty, that it figures 
widely in traditions of the original Agaw ‘ homeland’. 

The Khamtanga dialect cluster forms one branch of the Agaw subfamily of 
Cushitic languages, also called in the literature ‘Central Cushitic’. The other 
Agaw languages, from north to south, are Bilin (bilin), spoken in Eritrea in the 
region of the town of Káràn; Kemant (kimantináy), a dialect cluster with at 


12 The morphological notes supplied by Conti Rossini are too scanty to make any serious 
judgement, but what he does record 1s ın places alarmingly different from Reinisch's and my 
material; compare the personal pronouns and the traces of prefix conjugating verbs, in particular. 

8 Tubiana, * Note sur la distribution géographique des dialectes agaw `, Caluers de l'Afrique et de 
l'Asie 5 (Mer Rouge, Afrique Orientale), 1957, 297—306; see in particular pp. 299 and 301. 

14 Simoons, Northwest Ethiopia, peoples and economy, Madison, 1960, see 1n particular pp. 22 
and 42-3. 
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least two divisions (C'ilga and Kárkár dialects), spoken to the west and north of 
the town of Gondár in Begámdir, and subsuming the dialect called Quara 
(q"arása ~ h*arasa*) by Reinisch and still used to some degree, probably 
chiefly as a constituent in prayers and liturgies, by certain Falasha communities 
to the north of Gondár;'é Awngi (awni), also referred to as Awiya or Southern 
Agaw, spoken in the districts of Agawmidir and Mätäkkäl in Gojjam, with an 
apparent dialect offshoot, Kunfal, spoken to the west of Lake T'ana." 

The Agaw languages form a fairly closely related group and the three 
northern languages in particular, Bilin, Khamtanga, and Kemant, form one 
distinct branch in opposition to Awngi, which in many respects stands apart 
from the other Agaw languages. For its part, Khamtanga continues to be 
spoken in the northern part of the area which, as suggested above, forms the 
most famous centre of Agaw culture and history. The Lasta region holds a 
special place in the traditions of all the Agaw peoples and is regarded as the 
origin of more than one migration. According to Bilin tradition, for instance, 
their ancestors migrated from Lasta, an event which, if real, has been tentatively 
dated to the late tenth or early eleventh century. This would appear to be 
borne out by the particular genetic closeness of Bilin and Khamtanga. Both 
languages share a considerable number of morphological and lexical isoglosses 
which separate them from the third member of the northern group, Kemant. So 
much is already evident from a critical analysis of Reinisch's data, both on Bilin 
and Chamir, and indeed he himself was aware of the close connexion between 
the two languages. 

The present material diverges from that of Reinisch in a number of details, 
supporting the suggestion made earlier that we are dealing with a different 
dialect, or dialects, from Chamir. The intervening century between the collec- 
tion of the two sets of data and the concommitant social changes within 
Ethiopia reflected in the escalating inroad made by Semitic speech must also 
have contributed to the difference we observe. From a different point of view, 
the new aspect that the present material gives us on the complex picture of one 
dialect cluster allows us to see more closely the threads of interrelationship with 
other Agaw languages, notably Kemant to the west of the Khamtanga area, and 
permits us to envisage the more clearly the three northern languages as nuclear 
remnants in a once continuous dialect chain now reduced to enclaves by the 
gradual encroachment of Semitic speech, notably of course Amharic. 

In concluding these introductory remarks, I should like to thank my three 
principle informants, Lisanáà-Wárk' Hayla-Maryam, native of Zik'"ala and now 
living in Nazret; Dabba§, native of Sák'"át'a and now also living in Nazret; and 
in particular, Mulugeta Haylé-Maryam, born in Fináwa in the Simen, later 
resident in Zik'"ala, and now living in Addis Ababa. Thanks should also be 
given to Kase Kálkay, at present a teacher in Addis Ababa, from whose B.A. 
thesis * Morphological structure of nouns and nominals in Wag Sak’ot’a Agaw’ 
(in Amharic) some of the details of the map are taken. 


2.0. Phonology 
In the following remarks on phonology, I shall restrict the discussion to 


15 See Tubiana, op.cit., 303 ff 

lé ibid : the use of Agaw in a liturgical context is supported by a collection of prayers in Ge'ez 
with occasional passages in Agaw in Ethiopic script, a copy of which is m the author's possession 
and which was kindly made available by the Rev. R. Cowley. 

V Our only information to date on Kunfal comes from the short article ‘ The Kunfál people and 
their language *, Journal of Ethiopian Studies, 9, 1971, by R. W. Cowley with Teqebba Birru and 
Zena . 

i8 See Conti Rossini, ‘Racconti e canti bileni’, Actes du xiv* Congrès International des 
Orientalistes, vol. 2, Paris, 1907, 331-43, in particular pp. 332 ff , for a discussion of this legend. 
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points of phonetic description, allophonic variation, and prosody that are of 


particular interest. 


2.1. The phonemic inventory: consonants 
The consonantal phonemes of Khamtanga are as follows: 


l. plosive stops bilabial b 
coronal t d 
velar k g 
labio-velar k” g" 
uvular q 


labio-uvular  q" 
2. | glottalized 


stops coronal e 
velar k’ 
labio-velar Kin 
3. fricatives labio-dental f 
coronal D D 
palatal š 
uvular x 
labio-uvular x" 
laryngal h 
4.  glottalized 
fricative coronal s 
5.  affricates palatal é j 
6.  glottalized 
affricate palatal e 
7. nasals bilabial m 
coronal n 
velar i] 
labio-velar p" 
8. lateral coronal l 
9. tap coronal r 
10. semivowels bilabial w 
palatal y 
2.1.1. Notes on the consonants: gemination 


I use the term ‘gemination’ here to describe a phonemic device which 
involves a number of phonetic processes in its realization. As the marked term, a 
‘ geminate’ consonant is indicated in the transcription by doubling the con- 
sonant symbol: bb, tt, s’s’, yy, etc. The contrast between geminate and non- 
geminate occurs only in non-word-initial position. In the case of ‘ continuants’ 
(fricatives, affricatives, nasals, the lateral, the tap, and the semivowels) gemina- 
tion is consistently realized by prolonged articulation. With the stops, however, 
the situation is somewhat more complex. In several instances prolonged 
articulation may be part of the realization, though it does not seem to be 
obligatorily so. The contrast between the geminate and the non-geminate 
plosives typically lies in another phonetic process, generally describable as 
fricative or affricate articulation, at least as far as may be deduced from some of 
the contrastive pairs in the material. Alternatively, the contrast may also be 
described, perhaps more adequately, as tense (geminate) v. lax (non-geminate). 
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Thus: 
Non-geminate Geminate 
hj [B] bilabial fricative mi [b] bilabial stop 
[v] labio-dental fricative [b:] idem lengthened 
. ; [t] dental stop 
Itl [t0] interdental affricate /tt/ [t:] idem lengthened 
[q] uvular stop 
lal [gx] uvular affricate Il [q:] idem lengthened 
q [qx] idem glottalized aq [g] glottalized uv.st. 


[q’:] idem lengthened 


With the consonants /d/, /g/, /k/, and /k’/ gemination is realized as prolonged 
articulation of the plosive alone. 

In word-initial position, as has been said, geminate consonants do not occur 
and /b/ and /q/ are realized as fully plosive consonants: [b] and [q] ~ [q], 
respectively: /t/ is also realized as a full plosive, though the precise point of 
articulation seems to be dependent on the following vowel. Essentially, when 
followed by the front vowel /i/, initial /t/ is realized a an alveolar stop [t]; when 
followed by any other vowel it has a more fronted, dental articulation and when 
the ensuing vowel is a back vowel there is accompanying raising of the back of 
the tongue, giving an almost velarized sonority. 

Undoubtedly, it is prolonged articulation which is the underlying feature in 
all geminate consonants in Khamtanga. Comparison with the other Agaw 
languages, or knowledge of the morphological processes involved add support 
to this. It is not difficult to envisage how in the case of /b/, /t/, and /q/ the non- 
initial, non-geminate consonant developed a weaker, laxer articulation, result- 
ing in a fricative or affricate articulation, thus rendering the feature of length 
redundant. 

Nevertheless, this being said, geminate consonants do not always occur 
where they might be expected from comparative evidence. For example, a 
consonant cluster of nasal + other consonant in other languages regularly 
corresponds to a simple consonant in Khamtanga, often but not always 
geminate. Thus we may compare Kemant kámba ‘ cold’ and Khamtanga kibba; 
Kem. samba ‘lung’, Khm. sibba; Kem. inka ‘leech’, Khm. ik'k'a; conversely, 
Kem. inSáwiy" ‘he tied’, Khm. is’iwu ~ is’wu; Bilin ?*inqasix" ' he washed 
himself’, Khm. iqásu; Bil. ?ank"a ‘five’, Khm. ák"a, and so on. In a few 
examples, both geminate and non-geminate forms were recorded: Khm. s'íbbu 
~ Sibu ‘he dwelt, stayed’, corresponding to Kem. simbiy" (variant simiy”) . 
and to Bil. himbix"; Reinisch in his description of Chamir records only non- 
geminate forms sibü ~ zibü. Similarly, Khm. tábbu ~ tabu ‘he threshed’ 
corresponds to Kem. tambiy” and again Reinisch records only a non-geminate 
form: tabu ~ tabu. 

Gemination further plays a role in the morphology of Khamtanga. A small 
number of nouns marks the plural by the gemination of one of the stem 
consonants: il ‘eye’: illi ‘eyes’; Abin ‘ guest °: abbin ‘ guests’; záf ‘ tree’: zaffi 
and ziffan ‘trees’. A more interesting morphological contrast marked by 
gemination, more interesting insofar as it is not recorded in Reinisch’s material, 
is that between the 2nd persons and the 3rd person feminine, on the one hand, 
and the 3rd persons, masculine and plural, on the other, in the purposive: qaltta 
* so that you (sg.)/she see(s) °: qalta ‘so that he sees ’, qáltiņä ' so that they see’. 
The phonetic realizations are contrasted by point and manner of articulation of 
the coronal and do not include prolonged articulation: ['qalta] and ['qalt8a], 
respectively. Corresponding to both of these Reinisch has only qaítá (futurum 
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Exactum). Morphological analysis can explain the formal contrast, the underly- 
ing forms being schematized as *qal-t-t-à and *qal-t-0-à, where St and *0 are the 
contrasting personal markers; compare the cognate Bilin forms: q"altá and 
q"aldá, or from a similar but not exactly cognate paradigm, Kemant wastu ‘let 
her hear’ and wasdu ‘let him hear’. In each language the underlying modal 
marker *t and the personal markers *t and *0 are resolved in different ways. 


2.1.2 Glottalized consonants 

Khamtanga possesses five glottalized phonemes: /t'/, /k’/, /k?"/, /@/, and Isi 
The phonemic status of three of these can be demonstrated by sets of minimal 
pairs with the corresponding non-glottalized consonants: 


k'ábu — ‘ he cut’ : kabu * he helped’ 
Cígu “he called’ : än * he found’ 
sibra ‘ashes’ ! sibra ‘snake’ 


The phonemic status of the labio-velar /k'"/ and the coronal /t'/ may be 
proposed on the grounds of completing the pattern, though the data contain no 
minimal pairs involving either of these two. Phonetic [t] and [k'"] do occur. 
Sometimes the glottalized and non-glottalized consonants appear to be in free 
variation, as in fiya and tiya ‘smoke’, tiwu and tiwu ‘he entered’, which 
might seem to suggest that the status of the glottalized as against the non- 
glottalized articulation is here not the same as in the three minimal pairs cited 
above. Moreover, when we compare the present material with that collected by 
Reinisch, we find quite a number of conflicting instances: 


k’iwu * he killed’ : Reinisch kuwú 

k’ana ‘wood’ : Reinisch kánā ~ qánā 
vú ‘he spent the night? : Reinisch cú 

siwrta ‘onion’ : Reinisch sorta 

wát'ru ‘he answered ' : Reinisch — watrü 

s'ág"u ‘he stole’ : Reinisch ` sung 

xis’a ‘worm’ : Reinisch hesa 

ni ir * black ' : Reinisch  Aicir 


Within Reinisch’s data too there are examples of alternation: sabü ~ zabu ‘he 
did’ (= s'ábu). eganú ~ ekanu ‘he loved’ (= k’anu), tab ~ tab‘ teff’ (= tab). 

A further factor that needs to be considered here is that glottalized 
consonants probably did not form part of the Proto-Agaw sound system. They 
. are absent from Awngi and occur in Kemant only in recent loans from 
Amharic. Their presence in Bilin and Khamtanga is almost certainly due to the 
influence of Ethiopian Semitic. What is more, this influence on Khamtanga 
appears to be gaining ground, as suggested by the wider occurrence of 
glottalized articulations in the present material than in that recorded by 
Reinisch a century ago. Our phoneme /q/, for instance, may appear in all 
positions either with or without accompanying glottalization: /qiyu/ ‘he sold’ 
= Tool ~ ['qhju] /bígla/ *mule'— ['biqla] ~ ['biqyla] ~ ['biqy’la] /laq/ 
‘tongue’ = [laqy] ~ [laqy’]. On the other hand, the phoneme /s’/ is always 
realized as [s’] and, in the present material, never alternates with unglottalized 
/s/. However, /s’/ regularly corresponds to the affricate /c/ ((ts]) in Awngi and 
the palatal sibilant /$/ OU) in Bilin and Kemant. The glottalized realization in 
Khamtanga is again probably due to the influence of Ethiopian Semitic. 

Very occasionally, glottalization seems to introduce a contrast in meaning 
between pairs of words which in Reinisch’s data are homophones; for instance, 
the minimal pairs k'ábu: kaébu and mu: Cígu, cited above, are not noted by 
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Reinisch, where the items appear as kabu and än, respectively, with each of the 
meanings given above. 

The situation is clearly very complex and in a state of development. With 
this in mind, I shall indicate glottalization where it occurs in my material and at 
the same time note unglottalized variants where these occur: e.g. t'iya ~ tiya 
‘smoke’, treating all five glottalized consonants as phonemes in Khamtanga. 


2.1.3. Devoicing 

In word-final position there is sporadic devoicing, or partial devoicing of 
underlying voiced stops, affricates, and fricatives. Particularly susceptible to this 
is the coronal sibilant /z/, which plays an important role in the morphology of 
the noun. There are also some examples of /z/ — /s/ in other positions, notably 
in word-initial position: zig ~ sig ‘ shoulder blade, upper part of the back '. The 
same can be observed much more frequently i in Reinisch's material: süyú ‘he 
drank’ (= zíyu), sugiandaü ` thirsty’ (= ziq "antaw), sená ~ zend ‘butter’ 
(= sina), kisú ~ cisu ‘it is better’ (= tizu), azín ‘ bridegroom’ (= asin ‘ male 
relative by marriage’), yisa£ * dry’ (= yizaw); note also Reinisch's arbá ‘ moon, 
month’ but árba ‘moon’ and 4rfa ‘month’ from the present material. 


2.1.4 The laryngal IN 

This phoneme only occurs in word-initial position and then only in loans 
from Ethiopian Semitic. It is realized variously as a voiceless pharyngeal 
fricative [h], or as a glottal fricative [h], apparently in free variation. 


2.2 Vowels 
The vowel phonemes of Khamtanga are as follows: 

High i i u 

Mid a 

Low a 
The vowel system of Khamtanga is simpler than that of any of the other Agaw 
languages in that it has five terms as against the seven of Bilin and Kemant. The 
vowel system of Awngi also has an underlying system of five terms, though as 
the diphthongs */ia/ and */ua/ are realized as [m] and [o], respectively, 
superficially Awngi may also be said to have seven terms.” 

The three central vowels /i/, /a/, and /a/ are fronted slightly in contact with a 
palatal consonant and are backed and rounded in the presence of a labialized 
consonant or the semivowel /w/. In the event of both of these conditions 
applying, the latter appears to have priority. Thus: 


yi-sin ‘my sister’ [j'sin] 
Sápga ‘beautiful’ ['fegga] 
süráw ‘red’ [so row] 
wá&u “he heard’ [wafu] 
kíwu ‘he killed’ [ k'w'u] 
POR" ‘mice’ [i 'tPuk'] 
q”âšu ‘he milked’ ['q"ofu] 
x"án ‘if I eat’ [x*-an] 


éamit? ‘young bullocks' ftfæ'mit] 


In word-final position, both within a phrase group and before a pause, the 
vowel /a/ optionally alternates with /a/. A similar feature can be observed in 


19 See Hetzron, ‘ The nominal system of Awngi (Southern Agaw)’, BSOAS, xu, 1, 1978, 122. 
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Kemant,? but there a distinction between noun-pausal and pausal position is 
made. 

Vowel length is not phonemic. Phonetically longer vowels occasionally 
occur in accented, open syllables. 


2.3. Accent 

The position of the accent in Khamtanga is largely a question of mor- 
phology. Consequently, nouns and verbs, for instance, require different state- 
ments. The details are not entirely clear, but will be introduced within the 
appropriate sections in the morphological description. Suffice it to say here that 
there are in the material several instances of minimal pairs, albeit of a very 
restricted nature, as in the case of the gender contrasts in the following items: 


ifára ‘boy’ : 4fara girl’ 

’a@wa — ‘ male monkey’ : Ci wa ‘female monkey’ 
s'ibka * hair of head’ : Ssübká ‘a single hair’ 
girik’ ‘daytime’ DO girik’ ‘days’ 


The special nature of these forms lies in the fact that the patterns appear not to 
be followed by other nouns, in other words they are not productive. Thus, other 
nouns denoting females or singulatives and of the same type as the first three 
examples above do not place the accent on the final vowel: wna ‘woman’, 
dix"ára ‘donkey (male or female)’, wik’a ‘hyena (male or female)’, xas’a ‘a 
single leaf’, fí&ira ‘ goat’ (usually feminine), and so on. From the verbal system 
a minimal pair is provided by the monoconsonantal root x*a- ‘ eat °: x"ak"in ‘I 
eat’: x"ük"ín ‘I have eaten’, following the pattern seen in other root types as 
qalák"in ‘I see’: qalk"ín ‘I have seen’ (root qal-). 

It deserves to be noted, however, that the accentual patterns recorded in the 
present material do not always coincide with those described by Reinisch. For 
example, in the absolute, or citation form of the singular noun, Reinisch notes 
many more instances of the pattern seen in ifárá in contrast to ifára, usually 
without any implication of gender: zajra ‘baboon’ (= zájra), Sing ` man’ (= 
gilwa), bega ‘sheep’ (= biga), all masculine nouns, but luwá ‘cow’ (= liwa), 
jena ‘mother’ (= jina), arba ‘moon, month’ (= árba ~ árfa). Even within 
Reinisch’s material, stem final accent does not always correspond with the 
feminine gender: iind ~ ind ‘woman’ (= 4wna), küérá ‘sun’ (= k"üra), 
girûā ~ jirûā ‘hen, chicken’ (= jirwa). 


3.0. The nominal system 
The following description of the nominal system is divided into four broad 
sections: nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and numerals. 


1. Nouns 
1.1. Gender in nouns 

In common with all the other Agaw languages, Khamtanga has a two-term 
gender system in the singular and one undifferentiated plural term, which is best 
dealt with as a single three-term gender/number system: masculine—feminine— 
plural. These three terms are formally differentiated by grammatical concord, 
for example between the subject noun and the verbal predicate, or a noun and 
its qualifier (adjective, relative verb, demonstrative, definite marker, subordin- 
ate noun—i.e. possessor marked as definite, etc.). The three-term gender/ 
number system is also indicated to some extent in the case inflexion of nouns, 


3. 
3. 


? See Appleyard, 1975, 319. 
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different case endings being selected according to the gender of the noun, 
masculine or femine. 


Thus: () Mär ik"ü ‘there is a man’ 
fwnd (AK * there is a woman’ 
il? ik"üg ‘there are people’ 

(ii) k’asaw Sir *a good man' 
k’adsray iwna ‘a good woman’ 
k'ásak'" ik’*in ‘good women’ 

(iii) inin bírá-d ‘this ox" 
inčån liwä-yân ‘this cow’ 
inzay bil-d ‘these oxen’ 

(iv) íjir-d ‘the man’ 
iwná-yün ‘the woman’ 
ik'"ín-d ‘the women’ 

(v) ijiriz *to a man' 
iwnütis/íwnás ‘to a woman’ 

(vi) ijiriz-u áwir ‘the man's head’ 
ijiriz-wa bigla ‘the man’s mule’ 


ijiriz-ik'" firiz ‘the man’s horses’ 


Also, as in other Agaw languages the gender system is basically a natural 
one and corresponds to sex: males, human or animal, are masculine and females 
feminine. Inanimates are typically masculine. Additionally, however, the 
feminine gender has dimunutive, derogatory, affective or caritive meaning; it is 
also associated with the category of the singulative, for the details of which see 
the following section: so, s’i#bk’a ‘a single hair ’, s&k'má ‘ a grain of barley °. The 
nouns árba ‘ moon’, k"ára ‘sun’, f&&ira ‘ goat’, áwčina ‘ cat’ and occasionally 
bígla ‘ mule’ are also construed as feminine. 

Sex distinction in humans is in many cases indicated by different lexical 
items: gilwa ‘man’, #wna ‘woman’; -zin ‘brother’, -sin ‘sister’;?) -inni 
* grandfather ’, -tán ‘ grandmother ’; Ar ‘ father ’, -inya ‘ mother *; but note also 
ifára ‘ boy’, ifara ‘ girl’. Sex distinctions in animals are usually indicated by 
concord alone. Accentual contrast, as in the last example, is not usual, the only 
other example provided by my informants being @4%wa ‘male monkey’, 
CüC wa ' female monkey ` Similar contrasts with other nouns denoting animals 
were rejected by the informants: dix"ára ‘donkey (male or female)’, gízig 
‘dog, bitch’, firza ‘horse, mare’, jirwa ‘cock, hen’, f&&?ira ‘ billy goat, nanny 
goat’. A lexical contrast is made in the case of bira ‘ ox, bull’ and liwa ‘ cow’. 

Other than the very few instances of accented final A there appears to be no 
formal mark of the feminine gender in nouns to distinguish them from 
masculine nouns. In the absolute, or citation form both masculine and feminine 
nouns may end in either a consonant or a vowel, the latter being almost 
exclusively -a; the four exceptions recorded are sitt ‘ bride, bridegroom’, níbi 
‘dream’, ami ‘ thorn’, and ji‘ horn’. Comparative evidence suggests that these 
all derive from consonant-final originals, cf. Bil. sirg"í, Kemant sirg"i; Bil. 
nübáxi; Bil. ?ag"ím, Kem. amu (= Proto-Agaw *?amix"/*?amix); Bil. gix, 
Kem. gi. 


3.1.2. Number in nouns 
In the preceding section I indicated that the category ‘ plural’ should be 


?! Note that Reinisch does not make this distinction, but records zin as meaning both * brother ° 
and 'sister'. Kinship terms normally only appear in composition with a prefixed pronominal 
possessive, hence the hyphen: -sin, etc. 
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handled as the third term in the gender/number system alongside the masculine 

and the feminine. The grammatical category ‘ plural’ is identified by concord 

within the sentence or phrase group in the same way as the other terms in the 

system. Corresponding to this paradigmatic concept of the plural there is a 

formally identifiable and morphological plural in nouns. Jn many instances, 

however, the system of number in nouns 1s further complicated by the presence 

of a third term besides ‘ singular’ and ‘ plural’. In the majority of cases the third 

term may be categorized as a ‘ singulative °, that is, denoting a single instance of 
an item which is usually thought of, or which occurs in a group or mass. Thus: 

sik’ma ‘a grain of barley’ (sik’ma ‘ barley’); s'ibk'á ‘a single hair’ (s’ibk’a 

* hair”); nik'"a ‘a calf (niw ‘ calf/calves °); lálá ‘a single bee’ (lala ‘ bee/bees "); 

also probably belonging here is ijira ‘each man, a certain man’ (ájir man). A 

singulative noun is sometimes, but not always, construed as a feminine. À 

special collective term was provided as the third item in the irregular set: ix"ir ~ ` 
x"ár ‘ child/children '—x"álli * (several) children '— iq"ár ‘ children (as a group)’. 

One informant also supplied a singulative x"ára ‘a single child’, though ifara/ 

ifürá was preferred in this sense. . 

Reinisch's Chamir material contains other instances of a three-way number 
contrast, particularly with a singular ending in -à, a plural in 0, and a third term 
categorized as ‘ Plurale aus Pluralen', a plural formed on the base of an already 
marked plural: 


arbå ‘moon? — arf ‘months’ — arbít ‘many months’ 
iefera ‘child’ —  iefir ‘children’ — _  iefirt ‘crowds...’ 
adrü ‘pea’ — Oder ‘peas’ —  adirt ‘heaps...’ 

lálà ‘bee? — lal ‘bees’ —  lélle ‘swarms...’ 
bela ‘moth’ — bil ‘moths’ — bille ‘hosts...’ 


Some of Reinisch’s sets correspond to forms in the present material, where two 
plurals were provided. The second plural, however, was not differentiated in 
meaning or usage from the first by my informants, but was supplied as an 
alternative: 


dimina ‘cloud’ — dimin/dimint? ‘clouds’ 
qülüna ‘egg’ — qálün/qalünt ‘eggs’ 
züfirna ‘finger’ — záfili/záfirt ‘ fingers’ 
abin * guest ' — abbin/abint’ * guests’ 
wik’a ‘hyena? | — wik'/wik't'án ‘hyenas’ 


For many nouns a morphological plural was only supplied on demand 
under the artificial conditions of drawing up a list of vocabulary. In context, the 
unmarked, erstwhile ‘ singular’ form was often used with plural meaning. This 
was particularly the case with nouns denoting body parts. When plurals were 
provided for such items, typically the productive plural formant -t'án was 
employed in preference to other pluralizing devices: 


lik” * leg/legs ' — lk"tán 

nán/nàn *hand/hands! | — nant'án 

qariz * earfears' — qürizt'án 

irik™ * tooth/teeth ' — irik'"t"án 

H “eye/eyes’ — ilt'án (pl. also 
illi) 

ik" * breast(s) ` — ik'"'án 

izan * heart(s) ' — izünt'án 


girb * knee(s)' ai giribt'án 
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sibb *Jung(s)' — . Sibbt'án 
kíf * wing(s) — kift'án 
kís * shoulder(s) ' —  kist’an 


The ending -t'án (also -tán) can be added in place of, or in addition to most 
other pluralizing devices, providing forms which several informants described 
as typical of ‘children’s and women’s’ speech, or as being characteristic of 
‘other dialects ’. 

As in the other Agaw languages of the Northern Group, plural marking in 
nouns in Khamtanga is quite heterogeneous. Generally speaking, the processes 
involved can be divided into four types, with combinations of each of the 
various processes occurring, too. These primary devices are: 


(i) the addition of a suffix to the singular, such as -tán/-t'án, discussed 
above; also -t/-€, and -án/-àn; 
(ii) the dropping of the final vowel -a of the singular; 
(iii) internal consonantal and, very rarely, vocalic ablaut; 
(iv) consonantal gemination. 


The combined devices which occur in the material area: 


(v) the dropping of final -a + the suffixation of -t/-t’; 
(vi) the dropping of final -a + the introduction of consonantal ablaut; 
(vii) the introduction of consonantal gemination + the suffixation of 
-án/-àn. 


A few plural forms occur which do not fit any of these patterns and may, 
therefore, be described as irregular. 

As has already been mentioned, a number of nouns shows more than one 
plural form without apparent differentiation of meaning. Generally speaking, 
however, the plural form of any particular noun was consistent from informant 
to informant, except for the fact that the suffix -tán/-t'án could in several 
instances replace or supplement any of the non-suffixing plural devices; thus the 
plural jik’ * horns’ (sg. ji) also occurs as jik't'án, whilst alongside amik’ ‘ thorns’ 
(sg. ami) a form amit'án was also recorded. 

The choice of plural device is the business of the morphology of each 
individual noun, in other words is not predictable. Neither do there appear to be 
any restraints, formal or grammatical, as to why a particular noun selects a 
specific plural formation. The only statement by way of a rule, albeit a weak 
one, that can be made here is that the suffix -tán/-t'án is found predominantly on 
nouns whose singulars end in an consonant and the suffix -án/-àn occurs chiefly 
on nouns which are clearly taken from Ethiopian Semitic.” Statistically 
speaking, the commonest plural patterns in the present material are types (i) and 
(ii) in the list above, i.e. by suffixation and by dropping of the final -a of the 
singular, or by any combination of these processes. Ablaut and gemination are 
the most restricted of plural devices, though the presence of these in the plural 
formation of quite a number of items of " basic’ noun vocabulary would seem to 
suggest their antiquity. Indeed, identical devices occur especially in Bilin, in 
some respects the most ‘ archaic’ of the Northern Group of Agaw and the most 
closely related to Khamtanga, but they are also found in Kemant, though are 
totally absent from Awngi.? 


2 The same distribution of the plural suffix -än occurs in Kemant; see Appleyard, 1975, 323 

3 For a discussion on consonantal ablaut as a plural marking device m Agaw see especially 
Zaborski 1976. Awngi apears to have greatly simplified the morphology of noun plurals, the 
commonest device there being the suffix -ka; see Hetzron, 1978, 124. 
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Below there follow examples of each of the noun plural patterns: 


G) suffixation 

The plural suffixes are -tán/-t'án, -t/-t, and -án/-ân. The first is doubtless a 
composite of the other two. The alternation between the glottalized and non- 
glottalized stop in the first two suffixes is largely optional and I cite the 
individual forms here as recorded without making any further statement. 

The suffix -tán/-t'án almost always occurs on nouns whose singulars end in a 
consonant. The suffix -t/-P occurs on nouns whose singulars both end in a 
consonant and in the vowel -a, and in the latter instance the final vowel is 
dropped before adding -t/-t’. 


(a) yas’ — yas’t’an * bone, bones’ 
-táyir — -fayirtán * aunt (FaSi)' 
pin —  gintan ‘house’ (see also 

below) 
isiy — isipt'án ‘nose’ 

var.? xay — xans’an ‘fool’ 

(b) áwir — awit ‘head’ 
ábin — abh? * guest” 
pín — pínt ‘house’ 
awtina — awcint ‘cat’ 
xaza — xázt ‘fish ’ 
firza — firízt * horse' (see also 

below) 
ábza — abit’ ‘lion’ 
wirba — wiribt? ‘river’ 

(c) lijagird — Hjagirdán * girl’ 
Käs —  k’assan * priest” 
hagir — hagirán “country” 
zaf —  zaffan ‘tree’ 


(ii) deletion of -a 

This device is particularly prevalent, almost 4096 of the total number of 
nouns collected following this pattern, either alone or in combination with 
ablaut. 


(a) dímina — dimín ‘cloud’ 
bíqla — bail ‘mule’ 
qírga = qiríg ‘stone’ 
firza — firiz ‘horse’ 
filta — DI ‘ flea’ 

(b) dix"ára — diq"ál ‘donkey’ 
zajra — 29190 ‘baboon’ 
biga — bk ‘sheep’ 
liwa — Dk ‘cow?’ 
s'ámra — gami? ‘friend’ 
arsa — ars(i) ~ aré(i) ‘farmer’ 


(iti) ablaut 

Consonantal ablaut as a plural marking device involves the alteration of 
one, or rarely more than one, of the consonants of the stem of the singular. 
Only a certain number of specific alternant pairs occur, as follows (singular 
preceding plural): 


w es k* Jk” g — k’ 
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y — kP D — sg 
r T t x" — q" 
r — | 0 — p 


The consonant subject to ablaut is usually the final consonant of the stem, 
i.e. that immediately preceding any final vowel -a of the singular. In a few 
examples, however, the ablauting consonant is the antepenultimate consonant 
in stems of more than two consonants. The initial consonant of the stem 
never ablauts. Two nouns show a twofold ablaut, with alteration of more 
than one consonant of the stem. 


(a) CaCjwa/CaCwá — Carik” * monkey ' 
jirwa —  jirik’’ ‘chicken’ 
gilwa — gilik” ‘man, male’ 
{iwa — ieu ‘mouse’ 
liwa — Kk” ‘cow’ 
niw — nik?" * calf" 
málwa — málik'" ‘young child’ 
íwna — ik'"in * woman' 

(b) girya —  girik’ ‘day’ 

(c) zajra — . zájit ‘baboon’ 
amra — amit? ~ imi? ‘year’ 
s'ámra — samit’ ‘friend’ 
xámra ~ xímra — xamit? ~ ximif?’ ‘Agaw person’ 

(d) biga — bik’ ‘sheep’ 

-ig — Ahk i * uncle (MoBr) 
big — MK ‘club’ 

(e) dix"ára — diq'ál ‘donkey’ 

(4) x"ir — iqt * child’ 

(n gíza — gri ‘neighbour ` 
gizin — gisi ‘dog’ 
-zin — -s'ín * brother ' 

(g) bira — bil "os" 
dix"ára — diq"àál ‘donkey’ 
záfirna — aáfilli ‘ finger ' 

(4) x" ir — xH * child’ 

(h) zila — ák ‘bird’ 
ami — amik’ ‘thorn’ 
ji — DK ‘horn’ 

Simir —  Ssimak’il ‘elder’ 


Vocalic ablaut occurs in the following items: 


amra — imit * year ' (also amit’) 

árfa — iif ‘month’ (also 
arif) 

timta | — éamit? * young bull, steer’ 


(iv) gemination 
Gemination of one of the consonants of the stem, usually the final 
consonant, is much less common as a plural marking device in the current 
"^ The apparent anomaly of the alteration between 0 and k’ can be explained as conforming with 
the other patterns when it 1s seen that a medial Proto-Agaw *x usually is lost in Khamtanga. The 


pair 0: k’ thus corresponds directly to the Bilin ablaut pair x‘ k. The same origin would seem to he 
behind the pair y : k/k’. 
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material than in Reinisch’s Chamir data. The only occurring examples, some of 
which have already been cited, are the following: 


k'ás — Waüssán ‘priest’ 

zàf — züffán ‘tree’ 

bas’ — bas’s’an ‘knife’ 

gíza — gís's'i ‘neighbour’ 
il — illi ‘eye’ 
Gxi — x” Ht ‘child’ 

lala — iz ‘bee’ 

abin — abbin * guest’ 

álba — alibb ‘clothing’ 
big — . bik'ki ‘club’ 

-ig — -kki ‘uncle (MoBr)’ 


(v) irregular plurals 

The only truly irregular noun plural which cannot be fitted into any of the 
above patterns is ijir—tk’ ‘man’. The noun Simir—Simak’il ‘elder’, cited 
above, though involving both consonantal and vocalic ablaut, is unusual but 
can be covered by patterns observed elsewhere. 


3.1.3 Definiteness in nouns 

The category of definiteness as part of the morphology of the noun in 
Khamtanga is, I believe, unique among the Agaw languages. Awngi possesses a 
referential article suffix -ká,^ which is not, however, a general definite marker, 
but an indicator of ‘ aforementionedness ’. Bilin and Kemant both distinguish a 
definite from an indefinite object in the inflexion of the noun: e.g. Kem. iris 
xaliy" ‘I saw the man’, but ir xaliy" ‘I saw a man’. None of these, however, 
corresponds to the developed system of definite marking in Khamtanga. Firstly, 
the use of the definite in Khamtanga generally parallels the definite article in 
Amharic: so, íjir-d táru ‘the man came’ = Amh. sáwiyyew mát't'a; Mir taru ‘a 
man came/people came’ = Amh. (and) saw mat’t’a. Additionally, a noun is 
obligatorily marked for definiteness when it is (a) preceded by a demonstrative: 
inin íjir-d ' this man’, and (b) optionally when it is preceded by a pronominal 
possessive: yi-pín-d ‘ my house’, or (c) preceded by a qualifying relative clause: 
xatmáyz qalnàw íjir-d ‘the man whom we saw in the town’. 

In his description of Chamir, Reinisch notes that shortened forms of the 
demonstratives, -n, -d, -z, etc., may be added to the noun when particular 
emphasis is to be placed on the noun.” Also, a qualifying demonstrative 
preceding a noun is repeated after the noun, usually in its shortened form: ien 
áqü-n ‘ this water’; ied áb-ed ‘ that mountain’; iezzay ik-ed ‘ those men’; ienján 
iüna-Zan ‘ this woman °. Undoubtedly the two systems are related. The definite 
marker in Khamtanga derives from a postposed demonstrative clitic, namely 
that corresponding to the far demonstrative: m. id ~ idin, f. iččän, pl. izzáy. 
There is, however, no clitic corresponding to the near demonstrative: m. in — 
inín, f. inéan, pl. inzáy. Thus, in contrast to Reinisch's ien ágü-n ‘ this water’, 
and ied áb-ed ‘that mountain’, the present data allows for in áq" -id and id 
ábbä-d, respectively. A similar distinction of gender to that recorded by 
Reinisch is also made: inéán iwná-/Sán/-yàn ‘ this woman’. Nevertheless, and 
this is the major point of difference between the two systems, Reinisch's 
‘emphatic’ enclitic, when used alone and without the preceding demonstrative, 


25 See Hetzron, 1978, 127. 
% See Reimisch, 1884, 8230, p. 114. 
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does not seem to correspond exactly to the Khamtanga definite marker insofar 
as the latter forms an integral part of the inflexion of the noun in all its cases, as 
will be demonstrated below. 

The definite marker, therefore, distinguishes two gender/number forms: one 
masculine and plural, and the other feminine. The masculine/plural definite 
marker further exhibits a number of allomorphs when followed by a case 
marker: a specifically object case form and a separate form for all other oblique 
cases. Thus: 


absolute object other cases 
I. m. -d(i)yü(n) -y- ~ -i- 
m./pl. -(i)d(4) d pl. -d(i)za- 
f. San ~ -yän | ———————- 


The special masculine and plural definite object case forms appear to be 
optional, the definite absolute also occurring in the same position: fírzá-d qálun 
or firzà-dyà-t qalun ‘ I saw the horse’, where -t is the marker of the object case 
added to pronominals. 

Before the definite marker, as before any other suffix, a final -a becomes -à-. 

The non-subject case allomorphs of the definite marker are infixed between 
the noun stem and the case marker: yin-i-l g*ayyu ‘he sat in the house’; iwnd- 
yan-s yiwun ‘I gave (it) to the woman’; nin-diy4-t tassun ‘I built the house’; 
ik'"in-dizá-t qálun ‘I saw the women’. 

The distribution of the variant masculine/plural absolute forms -d ~ -id ~ 
-di is governed by the syllabic structure of the preceding and, to some extent, 
succeeding syllables, thus avoiding unacceptable clusters of consonants: 


pín-di tássun * I built the house’ 
firza-d qalun “I saw the horse’ 
yas’t’an-di Cígun ‘I found the bones’ 
ájir-d árqun ‘I knew the man’ 
ijir-di t'ázun ‘I hit the man’ 
nint-id hun * the houses fell down’ 
pín-di libu ‘the house fell down’ 
mí-di x"ü “he ate the bread’ 


The oblique case form of the masculine/plural definite is -y- after a vowel- 
final noun stem and -i- after a consonant: 


dulá-y-z t'ázu * he hit (him) with the club ' 
yin-i-z fü “he came out of the house’ 
inijirijigfiru ‘he went with this man’ 

in sifra-y-I g"áyyu ‘he sat down in this place’ 

The feminine definite -San is a feature of the dialect of Sák'"àt'a, whilst -yän 
is Simen dialect. Reflecting its intermediate position between these other two, 
Zik'"ala dialect uses both -šän and -yàn, though the latter was more frequently 
employed by my informant. 


3.1.4. Case in nouns 

In common with the other Agaw languages, the noun in Khamtanga inflects 
for case. A maximum of six terms can be identified from the overall scatter of 
forms recorded, though not all six terms are formally distinguished in any one 
noun or pronoun. Thus, whilst feminine nouns differentiate an absolute (i.e. 
citation, but also subject form) from an object case, masculine and plural nouns 
do not, except when the noun is accompanied by the extended definite clitics 
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-d(4)ya(n)- and -d(i)za-. Similarly, whilst the possessive case of masculine and 
most plural nouns is formally identical to what may be called the relational case 
(see below for further definition), the feminine possessive case is formally 
identical to the object case and distinct from the relational. Therefore, on the 
grounds of the distribution of the case markers alone a separate possessive case 
has to be recognized, though only a very small number of plural nouns has a 
formally distinct possessive case. 

As can be seen from the above remarks, the case inflexion of masculine and 
feminine nouns is contrasted both through a different distribution of terms and 
in the employment of formally distinct case markers. For example, the 
masculine possessive marker is -z, and the feminine -t; the masculine relational 
is also -z, but the feminine is either -s or -tis. Some feminine case markers appear 
to be only optionally distinguished from their masculine counterparts, as the 
comitative masculine -jig, feminine -jig ~ -tijig; or the masculine locative A 
feminine -l ~ GL The inflexion of plural nouns generally follows that of the 
masculine, except that a few nouns exhibit an optional special possessive case in 
A gis'sü gis'h ‘neighbours’ dogs’ beside gis’s’iz gis'íg idem, with the 
possessive case marker -z as in the masculine. 

The six cases may be categorized as follows: 


Absolute ; citation form; subject; 

Object direct object; 

Possessive ; possessor (' Genitive ’); 

Relational : recipient, beneficiary (‘Dative’); source, place 


from which (‘Ablative’); instrument; material; 

basis of comparison; time; location, place where; 
Locative : location, place where; goal, place towards which; 
Comitative — : accompaniment. 


Personal pronouns preserve a seventh case in addition to the above, the 
comparitive denoting comparison or similarity, ‘ like . . . °, which is expressed by 
the possessive case plus a postposition elsewhere. 

In supplement to the above cases, finer degrees of relation are expressed by 
postpositions, many of which are themselves demonstrably case forms of nouns, 
usually the relational or the locative; postpositions are preceded by the noun in 
the possessive case: pin-i-z aqa-y-] ‘inside the house’, lit. ‘in the inside of the 
house’; kiw-i-z g"à ‘ towards the village ’, lit. ‘ direction of the village "73 mikän- 
i-z báwgá ‘in front of the church’, lit. * at front of the church’. A few instances 
occur of postposition combined with the absolute case: gir-gín aqáyl ‘ inside her 
house’; nin gabbil ‘near the house’. The postposition as ‘as far as, until’ 
combines with the locative case: wirbáyl as ‘as far as the river’. 

The case markers are as follows: 


m. pl. f. 
Abs. 0 0 
Obj. i P 
Poss. -z -Z ~ - 
Rel. -Z -S ~ -tis 
Loc. -l -I ~ -til 
Com. -jig -jig ~ -tijig 


27 The few instances of plural possessives in -ä occur only on indefinite nouns and ın indefinite 
noun phrases. Otherwise the -z ending must be used: £k'à gint’ ‘ people's houses ', but ik’-i-z-ik’" 
pint’ ‘ the houses of the people’, where Aki 1s the plural concord suffix in agreement with the head 
noun pint’ 

28 The postposition g"à does not occur on its own, however; it would appear to be a reduced form 
of the noun recorded by Reinisch as gebá, meaning ' side’. 
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The feminine endings are also used on pronouns and on some nouns denoting 
kinship terms, whether inherently masculine or feminine: -zin ‘ brother’, -ir 
* father ’, -ig ‘ uncle’, as well as their feminine counterparts sin, -inya, -tayir. It 
will be recalled, also, that the special object case forms of the masculine and 
plural definite clitics are followed by the case marker -t, whereas the absolute 
form of the definite, even in the function of direct object, takes 0 suffix, as does 
the indefinite noun. Apart from this instance, the definite noun employs case 
markers according to gender as detailed in the above table. 

In the inflexion of nouns a distinction can be made in masculine nouns 
between stems in -a ~ -à- and consonantal stems. All feminine nouns, apart 
from one or two kinship terms, end in -a ~ -à-, and all plural nouns end in a 
consonant. 


(i) masculine nouns 


vowel stem consonant stem 
indefinite definite indefinite definite 
Abs. firzid n" ird 
an } firza { firzid ~ ajir { Hird ~ 
d firzadya(n)t ijirdyá(nyt 
Poss. E á — 33256 
} firzaz firzayz Hiriz ijiríz 
Rel. 
Loc. firzál firzayl Mär) ijiríl 
Com firzajig firzayjig jjirjig ijiríjig 
‘horse’ "man" 


(ii) plural nouns 


indefinite definite 
Abs. } d iid 
; did ~ 
pa i ik'i dzát 
Poss. iküz ~ ik’a ` 
| ik'iz 
Rel. Wiz 
Loc. ieu ik'il 
Com.  áikijig ik’ijig 
‘men’ 


(iti) feminine nouns 


indefinite definite 
Abs. liwa liwayan ~ liwüsán 
Obj. pi SS 
Poss. } liwat liwayant 
Rel. liwis ~ líwátis liwdyans 
Loc. ? liwatil liwayantil 


Com.  liwájig ~ liwátijig liwdyantijig 
‘cow’ 
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(iv) kinship nouns 


Abs. yi-zin yi-sin 

Obj. ic roe 

Poss } yi-zint yi-sint 

Rel. yi-zins yi-sins ~ yi-sintis 

Loc. yi-zinil yi-sinil ~ yi-sintil 

Com.  yi-zínjig yi-sinjig — yi-sintijig 
* my brother’ * my sister ' 


3.1.5. The possessive noun phrase 
An indefinite possessive noun phrase may consist simply of the possessor in 
the possessive case immediately followed by the possessed: 


iwnät áwir *a woman's head ' 
ikä gin ‘men’s house’ 
firzáz lik?" * a horse's leg’. 
When the possessor is a masculine noun, it may also appear in this type of 
y 


indefinite possessive phrase in the absolute case, particularly if the association 
between the possessor and the possessed is especially close or dissoluble: 


xár zila ‘bird of night’, i.e. ‘ bat’ 
nin biza ‘house door’ 
dir áwcina * forest cat’, i.e. ‘ wild cat’. 


These are probably relics of the old masculine possessive case, which still occurs 
in Bilin and Kemant and is marked by 0 suffix on consonant final stems and the 
vowel -i in place of the -a of the absolute on vowel final stems. This is further 
suggested by the fact that nouns (both masculine and femine) in -a seem to be 
able to replace the final vowel by -i or to drop it altogether in this type of 
construction; regular shift of -a to -à in non-pausal position also occurs: 
bajwi H ~ bájw A ~ bájwá A ‘a leopard’s eye’ 
kara tiwana ~ k"ártíwüna ‘setting of (the) sun’, i.e. "west" 
The regular masculine/plural possessive case in -z is most likely a relational case 
form, cf. Kemant where the dative case in -z may also function as a possessive 
case.” 

Indefinite possessive noun phrases employing the regular possessive case 
may also optionally show gender concord between the constituents in respect of 
the head noun (i.e. the possessed) by means of the following suffixes added to 
the possessor noun: 


m. -u 
f. -t/-wa 
pl. -įk 


The feminine suffix -t occurs after the masculine/plural case ending -z, whilst the 
alternative -wa is used after the feminine case ending -t. These same concord 
suffixes are obligatory when the whole noun phrase is definite. A definite 
possessive noun phrase is usually so marked only on the possessor, but 
examples of double definite marking also occur where both possessor and 
possessed noun are definite. 

The regular possessive noun phrase, therefore, may be described in the 
following terms: 


? See Appleyard, 1975, 325-6. 
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definite case concord 
N possessor t a + [ker] 22 bes ] + 


h: [ e] 


N possessed 
P marker 


Another pattern, which seems to be preferred when the possessed noun is a 
kinship term, involves the insertion of the appropriate pronominal possessive 
clitic in front of the possessed noun, whilst the possessor noun remains in the 
possessive case. Thus: 


arsáyz pi-sin ‘the farmer's sister’ 
lijagirdyanti nir-zin ‘the girl's brother’ 
ifáríz ya-nya ‘the boys’ mother’ 


The regular pattern of possessive noun phrase also occurs occasionally when the 
possessed noun is a kinship term: 


iwndyanti em ‘the woman's brothers’ 

k'üssaníz zin ‘the priests’ brother’ 

ijiríz inya “the man’s mother’ 
There is a marked preference, however, for kinship term nouns to occur with a 
pronominal possessive, or at least, as in the last three examples, with some 
expressed possessor. This may be taken as a general rule, since during 
vocabulary elicitation, as citation forms, all kinship terms were provided with a 
pronominal possessive proclitic. Hence, I have quoted such items as bound 
forms: -zin, -sin, -inya, -ir, -ig, etc. 


3.2. Adjectives 

Strictly speaking, the majority of items that are rendered as adjectives in 
Amharic or English are, in Khamtanga, relative verb forms. This can be readily 
established not only insofar as such ‘adjectives’ show the same concord 
markers in agreement with the head noun as the 3rd person forms of the subject 
relative verb,” but also inasmuch as they further inflect fully for person as part 
of the predicate in sentences of the type ‘I am tall’, * we are good’, etc. Thus: 


(a) k’asaw Mir ‘a good man’ 
k’asray $wna ‘a good woman’ 
k'ásak^" £k? “good men’ 

(b) taraw íjird “the man who came’ 
lizrày iwnay4n ‘the woman who wept’ 
kirák'" ík'id *the men who died ' 

(c) án ligzar yay *Iam tall’ 
kit ligzirar yay * you (sg.) are tall’ 
yin ligzinak’ yän * we are tall’ 

(d) wambiriz digil g"àyyár-d ‘I who am sitting on the chair’ 
inéat jibrar-d * you who bought this’ 
yin tiwnák'-id “we who have entered’ 


Not all adjectives follow this pattern, however. In the material there are two 
adjectives which inflect for gender/number by means of the suffixes: masc. -u, 
fem. wa, plur. -ik’*; thus witu " small, few ' and £mq"u ‘ dirty °. These correspond 
to the type recorded by Reinisch, of which he has nineteen examples, and which 
employ the suffixes: masc. A, fem. -i, plur. ak The Khamtanga gender/number 
formants here are reminiscent of the concord marking system in possessive 

3 See Part II of this paper, Section aa 3 5n 
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phrases and on possessive pronouns, in particular with the feminine suffix -wa 
instead of Reinisch’s -i. Incidentally, the only trace of such an older feminine 
ending ?! in the present material, outside the relative verb where the ending -räy 
is to be compared with Bilin -räri, is in the numeral ‘ one’: masc. law, fem. lay 
(cf. Bilin lax”, lari). 

Other adjectives in the material follow noun patterns and distinguish only a 
singular and a plural: 


yi ir firza * a black horse’ 
yi ir liwásan ‘the black cow’ 
yiVirt’an gis’iy ‘black dogs’ 
Cik'à dir ‘a bad man’ 
Cik'à iwna ‘a bad woman’ 
Cae? de ‘bad men’ 


Again this differs from Reinisch’s Chamir where the last example for instance, 
appears as: m. jega, f. jegi, pl. jig, i.e. with a special feminine in 7 

For the sake of convenience, the quantifier ink’i ~ ink’ ‘all’ may be 
included here, though it does not behave like an adjective. It follows the noun it 
quantifies, unlike an adjective, and the noun is put into the plural where 
appropriate. The noun also carries any case or definite marker for the whole 
phrase, ink’i itself remaining invariable. Thus: 


k'án-d ink’: fisnik’ * we'll take all the wood’ 
inyan-t ink’i fisráwziyà ‘if you take all this’ 
wik'i-dizá-t Ankit watun ‘I heard all the words’ 


In two instances ink’i precedes the noun which is then followed by the enclitic 
form of the quantifier -ik’: 


ánk'i yi-g"az-d-ik’ k'iyk"ün ‘I have sold all my goods’ 
ínk'i Sillá-d-ik? ziyna *Jet's drink all the beer’ 
The enclitic -ik’ may also be used alone: 
miz-id-ik’ zíyu * he drank all the tajj’ 


This is the usual construction in combination with the plural personal pronouns 
and the numerals: 


yín-k'i ‘all of us’ kitin-k’i "all of you’ 
yay-ik’ ‘all of them’ 
sizà-k' ‘all four’ lina-k’ ‘both’ 


3.3. Pronouns 
3.3.1. Personal pronouns 

Like the rest of Agaw and the great majority of Cushitic languages, 
Khamtanga has a special set of subject pronouns constructed, in part, on 
different roots from the oblique pronouns, which provide the bases for the 
other, non-subject cases. Inflexion of the personal pronouns follows the pattern 
of feminine nouns, as has been shown above, insofar as the object case is 
indicated by the suffix -t and the relational case by the suffix -s. When added to 
the personal pronouns the latter has an extra infixed element not found in the 
inflexion of nouns: -gi- ~ -ti-. The possessive form is provided by the oblique 
stem alone used as a proclitic before the head noun. In addition to the six cases 


_™ Bilin still preserves a category of feminine noun marked by the suffix -i: gidig ‘ dog '—gidigi 
* bitch *; see Palmer, 1958, 377. 
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common to the inflexion of nouns, personal pronouns have a special compara- 
tive case in -gá, corresponding to the nominal construction possessive case 
4- postposition 44. 


subject oblique/possessive 
sg.1 án(Sm.) ~ yán(Zq., Sq.) yi- 
2 kit ki- 
3m pág pi- 
3f pí(Sm.) ~ pír(Zq., Sq.) pi-(Sm.)? ~ gir-(Zq., Sq., Sm.) 
pl.1 yin yina- ~ yini- 
2 kitin kita- ~ kita- 
3 yay pita- ~ pità-/ 
gata- ~ gatá-/ 


pa- (possessive only) 


The full paradigms of the personal pronouns are, therefore, as follows: 


I sg. 2 sg. 3m. 3 f. 
Subj. án/yán kit nap ní/pir 
Obj. yit kit pit npít/girt 
Poss. yi- ki- pi- pir- 
Rel. yigis/yitis kigis/kitis pígis/pícis nitis/pirgis 
Loc. yil kil píl 
Com. yijig kijig nijig nijig/nirjig 
Comp. yin kina nina píná/girpà 

I p. 2 p. 3 p. 
Subj. yín kitin nay 
Obj. yinat/yinat kitat/kitat nitat/jatat/etc. 
Poss. yina-/yina- kita-/kita- pítá-/nátá-/ga- 
Rel. yinügis/yinácis kitügis/kitátis pitágis/gatágis/etc. 
Loc. yindl kital nital/jatal 
Com. yinajig kitajig pitàjig/gatàjig 
Comp. yinága kitüpà yitana/patana 


The possessive proclitics are prefixed directly to the possessed noun with 
elision of vowels where necessary, the vowel į ceding first to any other vowel: y- 
ayir ‘my father’, y-ig ‘my uncle’, k-inya ‘your mother’, yina-nya ‘ our 
mother’, etc. Such possessive noun phrases optionally may be marked by the 
definite suffix: yá-pín-d * my house ’, gita-nán-d ‘ their hand(s) ’, ki-zin-d ‘ your 
brother ', ni-zin-i-s ‘to his brother’, etc. 

When used as independent possessive pronouns the pronominal possessives 
are followed by a gender/number marker in agreement with the possessed item 
referred to by the pronoun. The form of this marker is nearly identical to that 
used on definite possessor nouns in possessive noun phrases, except that the 
feminine suffix -t does not occur here: 


m. -wvl 
f. -wa/-w 
p. = -@)k’" 


The alternative feminine suffix -w is odd inasmuch as it is identical to the 
masculine. It was nevertheless regularly supplied by the informant from 
Zik'"ala in sentences of the type: 


incán fí&irüSán yiw yi ‘this goat is mine’, where concord is otherwise 


32 Oblique function only, not possessive. 
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regularly maintained as feminine, hence the demonstrative inéan...-S4n and 
the copula ni. The informant originating from the Simen, however, supplied -wa 
in these contexts: 

intan biqlayan kiwá gi ‘this mule is yours’. 

The apparent neutralization of the masculine : feminine opposition is unex- 
pected here. The problem is, indeed, further complicated by the fact that -wa as 
a feminine marker is itself not what would be predicted from the comparative 
evidence of other Agaw languages. Even in Reinisch’s Chamir, indubitably of 
the same dialect cluster as Khamtanga, the form of the suffix employed in the 
same contexts is -rf ~ -f and -day ~ -ráy. Similar forms do occur in 
Khamtanga, as we have seen, but not with the same distribution as -wa, for 
which there is no parallel either in Chamir or anywhere else in Agaw. So, with 
the example given above we might compare Reinisch's ien bàra-Zán kurt nir ' this 
(female) slave is yours’, i.e. kürt as against kiwa. 

The emphatic personal pronoun is -gám ~ -qimán which combines with the 
pronominal possessive proclitic: 


yan yi-qim wácun ‘I myself heard it’ 


The element -qim ~ -qiman does not appear to occur on its own; it corresponds 
to Reinisch’s sa: ni Sa Gro = yay ni-qim firu * he himself went’. 

Another bound form which occurs only in combination with a pronominal 
possessive is -(#)lla ~ -(3)llà ‘ alone’: yan yi-llà árqun ‘I alone know OO". yin 
yina-llá qálnun ‘ we alone saw OU". 


3.3.2. Interrogative pronouns 
The interrogative pronouns are as follows: 
áw ‘who?’ 
wir ~ würügá ‘what?’ 
The pronoun 4w inflects like other pronouns, i.e. employs ‘feminine’ case 
endings: 


Abs. aw 

Obj. áwt 

Poss. áwt 

Rel. áws ~ awtis ~ 
awtigis 

Loc. awil 

Com. awjig ~ awtijig 


Also built on the same stem aw- are a number of interrogative adverbs whose 
derivational formants cannot be related to existing Khamtanga case suffixes: 


awga ‘whither?’ (for -gä cf. báw-gà ‘in front’) 
away ~ awaS ‘how?’ (for -š cf. án-ti-$ ‘ thus °) 
awin ‘when?’ 


The locative case awil renders the interrogative locative ' where?', also 
sometimes expressed by the relational áw(i)s. Other interrogative adverbs 
formed on different bases are: 


wáqà ‘how much? how many?’ 

wiryanit ~ wárügáyánit ‘why?’ 
Note also the indefinite pronoun wirawira ‘ anything, nothing (with a negative 
verb)’. 
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3.3.3. Demonstratives 

A qualifying demonstrative precedes the noun and shows concord in respect 
of gender/number. When a demonstrative is so placed before a noun, the 
definite marker must be added to the noun: inin fírzá-d yiw pág ‘ this horse is 
mine’, contrast inin firzä gay ‘ this is a horse’. There are two degrees of deixis, 
near and far. As independent pronouns, the demonstratives inflect for case like 
other pronouns, i.e. employ ‘ feminine’ case markers. 


Near m. in ~ inín ~ inyan 
f. incán 
pl. inzáy 

Far m. id ~ idin ~ idyan 
f. iccán 
pl. izzay 


The short forms of the masculine, in and id, are used when qualifying a 
following noun and also as independent pronouns, but only in the oblique cases; 
a number of adverbs are also built on the short forms. The long forms may be 
used both as qualifiers and as independent pronouns, in the latter instance only 
in the absolute and object cases. Thus: 


* this house is mine’ 

‘do they live in this country?’ 
‘he sat here (= ‘in this )' 

‘I bought this book’ 

* I know this boy’ 

‘that old man died’ 

“that man came’ 


in píndi yiw nan 

in hagril s’ibbina 

inil g"áyyu 

inin mas’afidyanti jíbun 

inyan ifárád árgük"in 

id Simírdi kiru 

idin ijírdi táru 
As independent direct objects the plurals inzáy and izzáy and the feminines 
intán and i&t4n drop their final consonant before the case suffix -t: inzat, izzát, 
inéat, iccát. The final -n remains, however, in the masculine: inint ~ inyànt, 
idint — idyánt. Other cases forms of the demonstratives which occur in the 
material are: 


inil (? inil) ~ inil ‘here’ 


4dil ‘there’ 
fnis * hence’ 
idis ~ idis ‘thence’ 
idàs/intis ‘thus’ 


3.4. Numerals 

The Khamtanga numeral system is identical in structure to that of the other 
Agaw languages. The cardinals from ' two’ upwards are invariable and precede 
the quantified noun which is in the plural. The numerical ‘ one’ shows gender 
concord with the quantified noun which it, too, precedes. In counting and as a 
head noun ' one’ has a slightly different form from the quantifier. The numerals 
‘six’ to ‘nine’, inclusive, are morphologically derivable from ‘ one’ to ‘four’, 
respectively, thus reflecting the original, common Agaw quinary based system. 


3.4.1. Cardinal numerals 
law (m.) ~ lay (f); láwa (indep.) ‘ one’ 
E a D > 
Sáq"a 
síza * four 
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ák"a ‘five’ 
walta * six’ 
lápta ~ lánta ‘seven’ 
sawta ‘eight’ 
s'áyCa ‘nine’ 
s'ák'a ‘ten’ 


DZ 


The teens are formed by prefixing s’’i to the unit numerals. The form s'&i is 
doubtless related to Kemant Siki, which is used in the same context; cf. Kem. 
Sika ‘ten’. Reinisch does not record this form, but uses sekà, ie. the 
independent numeral ‘ ten’. 

The higher numerals are as follows: 


lárig ~ lárin ‘twenty’ 


sáwirpin ‘thirty’ 
árba ? ‘forty’ 
ák"irpin * fifty ’ 
waltürpin * sixty’ 
lagtárpin * seventy ` 


sáwtürpin ‘eighty’ 
sS'ay&Cárgin ‘ninety’ 

la ‘hundred’ 
Six * thousand ' 


Combinations of the tens, etc., with unit numerals are made by direct apposi- 
tion: siwirnin &áq"a ‘ thirty three °; lá lárig láwa ‘ one hundred and twenty one’. 


3.4.2. Ordinal numerals 

For the most part, these are formed from the corresponding cardinals by 
means of the suffix -ntirna, which is invariable for gender. In addition to the 
expected làwintirna for ‘first’, there also occurs m./pl. láwid, f. layyan ~ 
láyyán, i.e. the cardinal plus definite suffix. A form s’#k’a@’ was also recorded for 
‘tenth’. This system differs from Reinisch's data, where the ordinal formant 
from ‘ second’ upwards is -tra, f. -trá-Zan; ‘ first’ is láüdin (m.), layZan (f.). 


lawintirna/lawid; layyán ~ layyan ' first’ 


lípántirna "second" 
Sáq"üntírna * third" 
sízántirna ‘fourth’ 
ak’ antirna * fifth" 
wáltüntírna * sixth’ 
láptüntírna ‘seventh’ 
sáwtüntirna ‘eighth’ 
s'áyCüntírna * ninth ' 
s'íiac ‘tenth’ 


3 The same substitution of the original Agaw form for ‘forty’ also occurs 1n Kemant where 
Amharic arba 1s used. The expected Khamtanga form sizárgin was supplied by one informant as 
typical of children’s and women’s speech; Reinisch records only sizerinen. 

[The second part of * A grammatical sketch of Khamtanga ’, consisting of a description of the 
verb and an outline vocabulary, will appear in BSOAS, L, 3, 1987.] 


THE HISTORICAL NOTES OF LIQA-TABBABT 
ABBABA YERAFU 


By BARU TAFLA 


I. Introduction 

The elders of North-East Africa have long been renowned for their powers 
of memory on which their compatriots relied for genealogical lineages, rights of 
ownership, procedures of law, marriage customs and the like. Literate or 
otherwise, they all for the most part imparted their accumulated knowledge by 
word of mouth. Unlike the griots of West Africa, however, quite a few made use 
of written documents, at least in the form of notes.! These documents are 
different from and independent of the royal and ecclesiastical records which are 
well known to scholars. These are private papers intended for personal use and 
as such contain valuable, uncensored, historical information. I realized how 
ubiquitous the practice was during my research travels in the various regions of 
the Ethiopian Empire during the years 1965-75. Whenever such an informant 
failed to recall a particular name, date or fact during an interview, or doubted 
the accuracy of the sequence of his narrative, he would quickly pull out his 
mnemonic aid from a box under his bed or would call for a family member to 
hand him the desired item. The mnemonic aid often consisted of scribbled 
scraps of paper, letters, photographs, invitation cards to weddings or com- 
memorative feasts. Some possessed thin school notebooks? comprising sketches 
in Amarefia, Tegrefia or Arabic, sufficient to prompt the memory to produce a 
fluent narrative. The contents of such a notebook, and indeed a typical one of its 
kind, constitute the body of the present article. 

These sketches were contained in a 32-page notebook measuring appro- 
ximately 200 by 160 mm in the handwriting of the author himself with whose 
kind permission and in whose presence I had them copied.? The additional notes 
jotted down on small pieces of paper and inserted between the pages were 
incorporated in the course of copying. All the notes were adopted without 
change except in a few cases where the author insisted on dictating corrections; 
due reference is made to these in the footnotes. 

This compilation of notes is characteristically different, at least in intent and 
presentation, from the royal annals or the well considered autobiographies of 
leading personalities which flourished after the liberation of 1941. In purpose it 


! The system 1s by no means a recent development, though it ıs hard to say how far back it goes. 
It1s a continuation of the centuries-old practice of jotting down particular facts on the collophons of 
parchment manuscripts. The sketchy royal chronicle published by R. Basset in 1882 was perhaps a 
precedent for the separate notebooks, some of which began to appear by the second half of the 
nineteenth century, their number increasing by leaps and bounds in the twentieth century. Cf 
J. Kolmodin, Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega. Textes Tigrigna (Rome 1912) 264; Ganma 
Taffara, Abba-Tatäq Kasa, Yaqwara Anbasa (Addis-Ababa, 1961 A.M.) 88; Bag Tafla, A chronicle 
of Emperor Yohannes IV, 1872-89 (Wiesbaden, 1977) 33 n 13; Heywat Hedaru, Yach: Qan 
Tardssach. Kdtemhert-Bét Wada Qwansela Sera, 1925-33 (Addis-Abàba, 1967 A.M.) pp. 1v-x. See 
also the historical notes of azmach Gàbrà-Mika'él Germu ın the collection of the Institute of 
Ethiopian Studies, Addis-Ababa, MS Nos. 325 and 326. 

? À few owned thick cash-books containing historical, autobiographic, poetic, and muscel- 
aneo notes. Kantıba Dästa Meteké, one of the first Ethiopian journalists, had kept eighteen such 
records 

? Because of the lack of a photocopying machine in the town, I had to reproduce the text in two 
ways: first, an assistant took down the text in its entirety by hand. Then, a cassette recording of the 
whole text was made from the original manuscript. Comparison has shown no significant 
discrepancy between the two versions. It may not, however, be fair to hold the author responsible 
for orthographic inaccuracies and I have, in consequence, refrained from commenting on the 
particulars of this aspect. The late Dr. Richard Caulk had xeroxed the original a few years later, but 
his copy was not available for further comparison in the process of this edition 
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is private and not at all intended for the wider public. Hence, it is frank in 
expression and unpolished in style. The chain of statements does not necessarily 
express a sequence of ideas; rather it represents more or less a list of points, 
frequently with only faint relation to one another. For example: 


In 1880 A.M., the year of St. John, a military expedition was launched to 
Armageho. Ras Ar’aya-Sellasé died. The reconstruction of the great church 
of Feché-Giyorgis began in this year. On his return from Armaéeho in sáné, 
asé Menilek visited the newly begun work of reconstruction. 


The death of the Prince had nothing to do with the royal expedition, and the 
King's visit was merely a by-product of the circumstances which obliged 
Menilek to take the route through Goijam and Sálalé. Their only common 
factor is the year in which all took place. 

The sketches are chronological in order. Particular days, months and 
evangelists are noted together with the years, though not altogether without 
errors, omissions or transpositions. Some, if not all, of the errors have 
apparently arisen from the traditional method of reckoning time employed by 
the author. Usually people remembered the precise date and month of the 
births, deaths, foundations and convocations which were of interest to them, 
most of which were in any case associated with fixed holidays; but they seldom 
noted the precise year of the happening. Years are often given in relation to an 
outstanding event—a war, a devastating epidemic or a natural catastrophe 
imprinted on the memory of the society. These outstanding events formed the 
landmarks in the timespan which an individual used as points of orientation. 
Being a learned man, our author did not depend entirely on such points of 
orientation. He recorded particular years with their respective evangelists.? On 
the other hand, he did not abandon the traditional system altogether. He 
reduced it to a miniature and used it as a guideline within a particular year. The 
supposed major event of a particular year is given precedence in relation to the 
births, deaths, marriages, inaugural celebrations, promotions and demotions. 
An error is then likely to creep in if the so-called major event takes place at the 
beginning or the end of the year and the author (or his informant) fails to notice 
that the presumed minor event under consideration had actually taken place in 
another year, though only a few weeks or months earlier or later than the 
landmark.® For example: 


*'The years 1847, 1848, 1863, 1865, 1877, 1900, 1910, 1919, and 1935 are not accompanied by the 
relevant evangelists Insofar as the preceding and subsequent years are supplied with evangelists, 
whose sequence 1s constant, the omissions were presumably caused by negligence rather than by 
lack of knowledge on the part of the author 1870 and 1881 are entered twice with different facts, 
first in the wrong sequence and a second time in the correct chronological order ‘1925’ 1s noted 
without a factual entry 

5 Almost all Ethiopian chroniclers have persistently coupled an evangelist with a given year, but 
the- purpose ıs rather obscure. The names of the four evangelists are used in the traditional 
Ethiopian calendar-reckoning to mark four consecutive years, thus forming an ever-recurring short 
cycle which also served as the lowest common multiple for a few of the higher cycles. If the 
chroniclers employed the system 1n this sense, then its historical role 1s minimal in that 1t was merely 
confirmatory 1n the writer's opinion to the accuracy of the given date It 1s doubtful whether it was 
meant for calculation purposes which the chroniclers scarcely applied. They noted the evangelists 
even for the coronations which they themselves attended Perhaps an explanation should be sought 
in the deeply-rooted tradition of associative interpretation of history. The evangelists (who are 
represented in the likeness of a human being, a lion, an ox and an eagle respectively) have been 
associated with natural forces. Matthew and Mark have been associated with fruitfulness and 
abundance; hence, the dictum: ‘ Bamatéwos eras; bamaregos efás' = ‘ Cultivate in [the year of] 
Matthew, harvest in [the year of] Mark.’ Luke is identified with drought and epidemic, and John 
with war, hail, flood, and thunderstorm. 

$'The date pertaining to the foundation of Feché cannot of course be included under this 
explanation. It 1s an error due to ignorance Cf. n. 18 below. 
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During Passion Week in the month of Maggabit 1863 a.M., ato Dargé left 
Bulga and entered Feché in Sálalé. On Monday, 9 Náhasé of the same year, 
Damessé Sársé was born. In the month of Hamlé of the same year, asé 
Takla-Giyorgis died. Asé Yohannes was crowned in the same year. 


Here, the appointment of a governor, to whose family the author was to be 
attached, is the landmark in relation to which other facts must be arrayed. 

The birth of a kinsman is given priority over the political change in a remote 
area, and the fall of an emperor has apparently led to the presupposition that 
the vanquished was dead and the victorious crowned. Actually, Yohannes 
assumed the imperial crown early in the next year, and Takla-Giyorgis died in 
captivity sometime thereafter. Such errors appear mainly in the period prior to 
the time of the author; and astonishingly enough, he has miscalculated by 
hardly more than a year. 

The author, Ligà-Tübbübt Abbàübà Yeráfu (1902-75) was, as his title 
indicates, a däbtära (precentor) closely attached to the Gännätä-Giyorgis 
church in Feché, approximately 110 km. to the north of Addis-Abába where I 
made my acquaintance with him in 1971. His father, mámheré Yeràfu (1856— 
1938) who was also a cleric, came originally from the Amara area of Sháwa and 
settled in Sálalé in the 1870s. With the exception of a few brief sojourns in the 
imperial capital, Abbäbä spent his life entirely in Sàálalé. His notes are, 
therefore, predominantly related to the events pertaining to this area. Strictly 
speaking, this compilation does not represent a diary. It comprises select dates, 
names and facts from the reminiscences of the elderly and the author's own 
observations, supplemented by extracts from books and newspapers. It covers a 

eriod of about ninety years (1855-1944), more than half of which preceded the 
life of the author. Over 250 particulars are mentioned which can roughly be 
categorized as follows: 


No. of 
Particulars entries 
Government officials and members of the royal house 94 
Ethiopian geographical names 6l 
Ethiopian titles, epithets, technical terms 40 
Relations, acquaintances, and colleagues 23 
Churches and monasteries 14 
Holy days 5 


Foreign nations and states 4 
Foreign personalities 4 
Foreign titles 3 
Ethiopian ethnic groups 2 
International treaties i 
Publications 1 


Most of the entries are related to local history, preference being given to 
matters which concerned the author within the context of his extended family, 
his home region in the narrowest sense, together with the ruling aristocracy and 
the church. This very aspect underlines the essence of the document, which may 
contribute, however modestly, toward the writing of well-founded history. A 
few events of national and international significance are noted; these are none 
the less better served elsewhere. Several of the other entries are unique, and as 
such they are of special interest to historians. The contributions of this brief 
document are to be sought not only in the accurate new facts and dates, but also 
in the author’s viewpoint imparted explicitly through the manner of his 
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selection of particular historical clues. Evidently, he held some historical 
developments in high esteem and pursued them with keen interest over a long 
period of time. One which captured his attention was, for example, the process 
for the collection of the tithe-taxation innovated by Menilek’s decree of October 
1892 to replace the old system of billeting soldiers on the peasantry. Our author 
leads us through a period of about four decades, giving glimpses into the 
inconsistencies of the government’s methods of exacting and administering the 
tithe, as well as into the trustworthiness of the populace when they were given 
the responsibility. His opinion on the latter point contrasts sharply with that 
held by the two senior officials who have dealt with the subject." Another matter 
which captured his attention was the atrocities committed by the Italian Fascists 
during their occupation of Ethiopia in 1936-41. Unfortunately, for some 
unexplained reason he cut off his writing at a point shortly after the liberation. 
That he owned no other notebook was stated categorically in the course of 
interviews, and there is little justification for doubting his assertion; but his 
refusal to explain the reason for discontinuing his account may arouse the 
suspicion that the reason lay beyond lack of interest or want of time. 

Finally, a word on the structure of the article. The entire text is reproduced 
here. The translation, which immediately follows it, is supplied with adequate 
footnotes intended to clarify vague points, define technical terms, describe 
institutions, document statements, compare dates and question allegations. The 
very local events (e.g. Darge's activities in Sálalé) are of course not comparable 
in that, to our present knowledge, no records have survived. Personal and place 
names are not commented upon, as most of them are entered in the standard 
reference works. For the biographies of the persons mentioned in the article, 
see: Heruy Walda-Sellasé, Yä heywat Tarik (Addis-Abába, 1915 A.M.) 
Giuseppe Puglise, Chi é ? dell Eritrea (Asmara, 1952); Mahtéma-Sellasé Walda- 
Másqül, ‘A study of the Ethiopian culture of horse-names’, Journal of 
Ethiopian Studies, vu, 2, 1969, 195—303; The encyclopaedia Africana: dictionary 
of African biography, 1: Ethiopia-Ghana (New York, 1977); Chris Prouty and 
Eugene Rosenfeld, Historical dictionary of Ethiopia = African historical dic- 
tionaries, 32 (Metuchen, N. J. and London, 1981). For the place names, see: 
Carlo Conti Rossini, Catologo dei nomi propri di luogo del? Etiopia contenuti nei 
testi gi'iz ed amharifia finora pubblicati = Estratto dagli Atti del primo Con- : 
gresso Geografico Italiano (Genova, 1892); A. Bombaci et al., Elementi per la 
toponomastica etiopica (Napoli, 1937); Guida d'Italia della Consociazione 
Turistica Italiana: Africa Orientale Italiana (Milano, 1938); U.S. Defense 
Mapping Agency, Gazeteer of Ethiopia: names approved by the U.S. Board on 
Geographic Names (Washington, D.C., 1982). 


"cf, Gabri-Wald Engeda-Warq, Yá'ityopeya Mürétenna Geber Sem (Addis-Ababa, 1948, A M.) 
16-21; Mahtama-Sellasé Waldá-Másqal, Zekra Nagar (2nd ed., Addis-Abüba, 1962 A.M.) 331-40. 
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IIL. Translation 

[fol. 1] Transfer of government from Gondár to Sháwa;? Nágasi beget? 
Sebestyanos; Sebestyanos begat Abbeyyé; Abbeyyé begat Ameha-Iyydsas; 
Ameha-lyyasus begat Asfa-Wasan; Asfa-Wásan begat Wásán-Sággád; Wdsén- 
Sàggád begat Sahlá-Sellasé; Sahla-Sellasé begat negus Hayla-Malakot, mdred- 
azmach Hayle, Sayfu, Dargé Zannaba-Warq, Tánafifià-Wárq.'? Haylà-Málákot 
begat Menilek II; Sáyfu begat Máshàsha; Tänaññä-Wärq bore Mékwannen; 
Zànnábá-Wárq!! married gog-mariw'? Abboyyé and bore negus Wälcä- 
Giyorgis, dajjach Lámma and márhabété Del-Nassaw; ? máred-azmach Haz7lé 
begat Gullelaté. 

On 5 Yákkatit 1847 A.M. [11 February 1855], asé Téwodros was crowned. 

In 1848 a.m. [1855-56], Hayla-Malakot died. He was buried at Dabra-Bag’e. 
In Teqqemt [October-November], asé Téwodros came to Sháwa and took 
Menilek with him. Asé Téwodros doubted his [Hayla-Málákot's| dea bh, 
exhumed the body from the grave and viewed it.'^ 

On 23 Sané 1848 a.m. [29 June 1856], máümmeré Yeráfu was born. 

In 1854 A.M. [1861-62], the year of St. Mark, ras Dargé was imprisoned. On 
29 Teqqemt [7 November 1861], ato Sàyfu entered Ankobàr and instalEd 
himself in the throne of his father.^ Ras Dargé was imprisoned, because he had 
fought Bázzabeh. Asé Téwodros became victorious in the same year, and the 
following was composed: 


8 Literally, ‘When the government was transferred from Gondár to Sháwa '. This incompEte 
sentence was probably intended to serve as the heading for the genealogical list of the dynasty whzch 
eventually took over the imperial power, though not directly from Gondár Shàwan writers 
generally assumed that Téwodros II (1855-68), Takla-Giyorgis II (1868-71) and Yohannes IV 
(1872-89) did not actually belong to the Solomonic Dynasty which was supposed to have brancked 
into the Sháwan and Gondaran houses. Cf. aldga Gábra-Sellasé, Tarikd Zdmdn Záüdagmawi 
Menilek, Negusa-Nágàst Za'ityopeya (Addis-Abába, 1959 A.M.) 44, 67, 165; Heruy Waàldà-Sellzsé, 
Wazéma (Addis-Ababa 1921 A.M.) 50: Bairu Tafla, Asmd Gioyorgis and his work: History of the 
Galla and Sawa (Wiesbaden, 1985) 457, 565, 697. 

? The verb which should have followed either the first or the last name in the list 1s missing from 
the original. The general context as well as the Amareiia particle * n ° make it none the less clear that 
‘walladd’ (= beget), or * walladach’ (= bear), as the case may be, 1s the relevant verb to be 
supplemented 

1° The original had ‘ Taffása-Wárq `, but the author insisted without explanation that we adept 
* Tánaüifia Warq'. He made no adjustment in his notebook during our presence. 

H According to one source, this person was named Ayahlushem. Cf. Mahtàma-Sellasé Wal-1a- 
Masqdl, ‘A study of the Ethiopian culture of horse-names °, Journal of Ethiopian Studies, vu. 2, 
1969, 267. 

D Literally, ‘He who is merciful to a partridge’. This epithet was probably a nickname appEed 
on account of the humaneness of Abboyyé, the son-in-law of Sahlá-Sellasé, whom Téwod-os 
appointed representative governor of Shawa with the title of afa-negus. 

5 = " Del-Nássaw of Marhabété’. He was perhaps referred to as such by the people of Mënz 
and Tagulat on account of his life-long attachment to that particular region. 

'4The same allegation 1s also made by Asma-Giyorgis and Heruy. Cf. Bairu, 1985, 553; aad, 
Asfa-Wossen Asserate, Die Geschichte von Sawa (Athiopien) 1700-1865. Nach dem Tartka Nagzst 
des Belattén Géta Heruy Walda Sellasé (Wiesbaden, 1980) 60. The emperor’s suspicion was allegedly 
motivated by the superb morale of the army in his opponent's camp, an attribute seldom manifeszed 
in the absence of a leader. Chronicler Gabra-Sellasé who asserts (cf. p 47) that Téwodros was 
impressed by the Sháwan army, does not mention this curious incident. The three chroniclers of 
Téwodros also mention nothing of the kind. One of them recorded that the emperor arrived at -he 
burial place shortly after the funeral, and that he mourned the death of Hayla-Malakot Cf. Erno 
Littmann, History of King Theodore (Princeton, 1902) 23. Except for the purpose of translating .he 
remains of a deceased person to a holier venue, the practice of exhumation to prove anything was 
apparently uncommon ın Ethiopia. It is, therefore, not clear whether the story was malicious 
propaganda against the conqueror, or whether ıt was one of the idiosyncrasies of the sovereigr. 

'STn fact, this event took place in 1859-60. Cf Littmann, 1902, 46; Casamir Mondon-Vidailket, 
Chronique de Théodoros II, roi des rois d Ethiopie 1853-68 (Paris, 1904) 1, 20, Gabra-Sellasé, 1959, 
53; Chris Prouty Rosenfeld, A chronology of Menilek II of Ethiopia, 1844-1913 Emperor of 
Ethiopia, 1889-1913 (East Lansing, 1976) 23. For some obscure reason, the author has employec at 
this point the Amarefia familiar form of address in reference to ato Sayfu in contrast to his brothers, 
who are consistently referred to in the respect form 
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Asé Téwodros was indeed degraded, 
Bowing to all the people of Sháwa, he withdrew.!$ 


In 1857 a.m. [1864-65] the year of St. Matthew, Menilek escaped from the 
hands of asé Téwodros at Maqdala, arrived in Sháwa, defeated ato Bazzabeh on 
the day of St. George of Náhasé," and entered Ankobár on 27 Náhasé [1 
September 1865], the day of the Redeemer of the World. The Battle of Gadilo 
took place on 23 Nàhasé [28 August 1865]. 

In 1858 A.M. [1865-66], the year of St. Mark, ato Sáyfu founded the town of 
Feché.? The rule of Galla balabbatoch ended. [fol. 2.] 

On Easter Monday, 6 Miyazya 1860 a.m. [13 April 1868], the year of St. 
John, the English defeated asé Téwodros, and he died. In the same year, ras 
Dargé went to Bulga over which he was appointed. 

During Passion Week in the month of Maggabit 1863 a.m. [March-April 
1871], ato Dargé left Bulga and entered Feché in Sälalé. On Monday, 9 
Nahasé [14 August 1871], of the same year, Dámessé Sársé was born. In the 
month of Hamlé [July-August] of the same year, asé Takla Giyorgis died. Asé 
Yohannes was crowned in the same year. 

On 23 Hamlé 1865 A.M. [29 July 1873] ras Dargé founded Feché-Giyorgis. 

On Thursday, 12 Miyazya 1870 a.m. [19 April 1878], Shenkurt-Mika’él was 
founded.” At the time asé Yohannes and asé Menilek made peace between them 
on the mountain above the river, it is alleged that asé Yohannes said: ‘ Build [a 
church of] St. Mika'él on this spot and name it on my behalf “ Dábrá-Sálam ” 
[* Mount Peace "]." 

On 22 Miyazya 1868 a.m. [29 April 1876], the year of St. John, negestá- 
ndgdstat Záwditu was born 2 

In 1869 A.M. [1876-77], the year of St. Matthew, the kánter ? disease raged. 

In 1870 A.M. [1877-78], smallpox exterminated the Galla and the Guragé.? 


16 Onginally the author had recorded only the first line of the couplet and he dictated the rest in 
the course of the copying. The couplet was at any rate widely known for its pun ' ej ndssa’ 
== ‘ greeted by prostrating himself ' can equally mean ‘ render a person handless `. In this expedition 
the sovereign punished hundreds of captives by the mutilation of the hands and feet. Cf. Littmann, 
1902, 46; Mondon-Vidailhet, 1904, 20 f , Bairu, 1985, 575. 

"The available sources differ on the date of this battle. Gabra-Sellasé, 1959, 59 and Asfa- 
Wossen, 1980, 64 give 16 Náhasé while Asma-Giyorgis (cf. Bairu, 1985, 587) prefers one day later 
Only the last source specifies a date for the arrival of Menilek in Ankobàr which concurs with that of 
our present text.:Rosenfeld, 1976, 31 mentions only the month in connexion with the battle and 
places the so-called coronation of the negus in September. 

15 This date is incorrect not only because the death of Sáyfu had already occurred in June 1860, 
but also because the town was much older. As early as 1848 Sáyfu had used it as his centre during a 
campaign against the Oromo of Sálalé Cf. Bairu, 1985, 543. 

° The original had ‘ ras,’ an anachronism which the author noticed and he insisted that we adopt 
‘ato’. Other similar cases have, none the less escaped his attention. 

? This date 1s rather perplexing, because most of the available sources assert that Yohannes and 
Menilek left Sálalé (the former for Darra and the latter for Dabrá-Berhan) several days earlier. 
Chronicler Gabra-Sellasé states (cf. pp. 83-5) that Yohannes left for Darra on 26 Maggabit (= 2 
April) and that Menilek accompanied him for some distance before he returned to his capital Leché. 
Asma-Giyorgis reckons (Bairu, 1985, 677) the accompaniment as far as Qaroda near Feché to nine 
days. See also Rosenfeld, 1976, 79. But this brings us only to 11 April. The foundation stone must 
have, therefore, been laid either a week earlier than the given date or one must assume that it was 
executed through a royal representative. 

?! Rosenfeld, 1976, 68 has “July 1876’. 

2Déasta Táklà-Wald, Addis Yamarefia Mazgdba Qalat (Addis-Ababa, 1964, A.M.) 662 defines 
this epidemic as ‘a disease which kills swiftly’. Epidemic diseases were given names in traditional 
Ethiopia in accordance with their symptomatic manifestations and/or consequences. Cf. R. Basset, 
Etudes sur l'histoire d'Ethiopie (Paris, 1882) 26, 45, 52-3; Littmann, 1902, 27; Mondon-Vidailhet, 
1904, 18, Bairu, 1977, 62. This particular epidemic is not mentioned by name in Menilek's chronicle; 
but Rosenfeld, 1976, 73, notes for the same year: * Menilek's campaign 1s plagued by disease, lack of 
food and poor morale.’ 

* Visitation of this ravaging epidemic was rather frequent ın traditional Ethiopia, and royal 
chroniclers as well as foreign travellers often noted its outbreak and devastation. Apparently, this 
one was not regarded by the contemporary chroniclers as significant perhaps on account of its 
occurrence in the secondary regions of the empire. 
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In this year, i.e. the year of St. Mark, asé Yohannes came to Sháwa. He made 
peace with asé Menilek, paid reverence to Dábrá-Libanos, and departed. 

In 1871 a.m. [1878-79], the year of St. Luke, a military expedition against 
Darra was launched by asé Menilek and ras Dargé. 

In 1872 a.m. [1879-80], the year of St. John, Jelta-Táklà-Haymanot was 
founded. 

On 3 Hedar 1873 a.m. [11 November 1880], the year of St. Matthew, lej 
Kasa Haylu was born of wdyzáro Tessimmé Dargé in Lasta. 

On Tuesday, 30 Genbot 1874 A.M. [6 June 1882], the year of St. Mark [fol. 3] 
the Battle of Embabo was fought. In the same year, four bishops came to asé 
Yohannes.? 

In 1875 A.M. [1882-83], a star with a tail was seen over the tent.” In this year, 
asé Yohannes appointed mdmher Akalà Wald, and founded the Sellasé 
[Church] at Boru-Méda. On 5... of the same year of St. Luke, abund Matéwos 
came to Sháwa.? In Teggemt [October-November] a star with a tail appeared 
at dawn. Seré-Mádhané-Alám was founded, as the result of a vow made at the 
campaign of Embabo. 

In the lent of 1877 A.M. [1885], ras Dargé led a military expedition against 
Mareqo.? Entotto-Maryam and Ragu’el were founded in the same year. 

In Genbot 1878 a.m. [May-June 1886], the year of St. Mark, both asé 
Menilek and ras Dargé led a military expedition against Arusi. On 3 Pagumén 
of the same year [7 September 1886], the Arusi were defeated. His Majesty 
returned, whereas ras Dargé spent the rainy season there. While staying in 
Arusi, ras Dargé defeated the mobilized Arusi on Tuesday, on 3 Pagumén, and 
flogged all his officers for fighting before he gave the order.? On Thursday, 29 
Tahsas [6 January 1887] of the same year, asé Menilek and ras Dargé defeated 
Abdullahi and returned. 

In 1879 A.M. [1886-87], the year of St. Luke, the military expedition against 
Harár was launched. Balambaras Makwannen was appointed over Harárgé on 
1 Ter [8 January 1887].*° 

In 1881 A.M. [1888-89], the year of St. Matthew, the Dervishes burnt 
Gondar.*! 

In 1880 a.m. [1887-88], the year of St. John, a military expedition was 
launched to Armaceho.? Ras Ar'aya Sellasé died.? The reconstruction of the 
great church of Feché-Giyorgis began in this year. On his return from 
Armaégeho in Sáné [June-July], asé Menilek visited the newly begun work of 
reconstruction. [fol. 4] On 4 Náhasé [9 August 1888], lightning struck the 
unfinished edifice. On 21 Máskárám [1 October 1887] of the same year, the tabot 
of Entotto-Maryam was installed. 


* This date 1s not given in any of the usual reference works; but the same date 1s contained in a 
mimeographed lengthy biography of the notable issued by the family on the occasion of his funeral 
in 1959, a copy of which is preserved at the Institute of Ethiopian Studies in Addis-Ababa 

23 The formulation of this statement, as well as the one pertaining to abuna Matewos in the next 
entry, betrays the author's prejudice against Emperor Yohannes IV who actually strove to bring the 
dignitaries from Egypt. He assigned them to the various parts of the Empire. 

% Such a natural phenomenon was regarded ominous by the Ethiopian society and usually the 
chroniclers recorded it as a prediction of a disastrous future. Cf. Gábrá-Sellasé, 1959, 109; Mondon- 
Vidailhet, 1904, 18; Bairu, 1985, 745. 

? According to Gabra-Sellasé, 1959, 113, Yohannes assigned the dignitary to the Kingdom of 
Shawa on 8 February and he arrived in his diocese on 2 March 1883. 

% This expedition is not entered in Rosenfeld’s chronology. 

32 Among the victims of his anger were two of his sons: Tasamma and Asfaw (Bairu, 1985, 769). 

? Rosenfeld, 1976, 122, gives 27 January as the date of his appointment 

?! Rosenfeld, 1976, 128, has 18 January 1888 for this event. 

3 Menilek undertook this expedition at the instruction of Yohannes IV between December 1887 
and June 1888 Cf. Rosenfeld, 1976, 127-31. 

8 Rosenfeld, 1976, 131 has 10 June 1888. 
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In 1881 a.m. [1888-89], the year of St. Matthew, cattle perished.” Asé 
Yohannes died in the month of Maggabit of the same year. Qdfifiazmach 
Ashené was born on 11 Máskáráàm [20 September 1880] of the same year. Asé 
Yohannes died on the Ist of Maggabit [9 March 1889] of the same year.? On 
Friday, 27 Sané [3 July 1889] of the same year, ras Gobána died. 

On 25 Teqqemt 1882 a.m. [3 November 1889], the year of St. Mark, asé 
Menilek was crowned King of Kings at Entotto, and he became the janhoy.? In 
the same year, a great many volleys were fired and feasts given in Feché, as the 
beam of the burnt church was erected. In the rainy season, ras Dargé underwent 
weshba*® treatment at Qerté in the month of Hamlé [July-August 1890]. 

On 25 Maggabit 1883 a.m. [2 April 1891], the year of St. Luke, etégé Manan 
was born.” In the same year, ras Dargé led a military expedition to Balé in the 
month of Teqqemt [October-November 1890] and returned on 12 Hamlé [18 
July 1891].? Upon his return, he spent the rainly season in Feché. In the same 
year, ras Mángásha Atikám led a military expedition against Wálamo, but 
returned without conquering it. 

In 1884 A.M. [1891-92], the year of St. John, the ndfas-bdshita broke out.*! 
The kefu-qün worsened.” On 30 Genbot [6 June 1892] of the same year, the 
tabot of St. Mary came from Azázo, Gondár, and entered Däbrä-Libanos 
ceremoniously. On 16 Hamlé [22 July 1892] of the same year, asé Haylá-Sellasé 
was born.? His Majesty [Menilek] came ^ to Ankobár where he spent the rainy 
season. 

In 1885 A.M. [1892-93], the year of St. Matthew, the decree of grain tithe was 
issued. In the month of Teqqemt [October-November 1892] of the same year, 
Addis-Abába was renovated. [fol. 5] This year was named ‘a glimpse’, because 
grain could be harvested. In the same year, asé Menilek gave wdyzdro Sháwa- 
Ragga to ras Mika’él in marriage.“ In the same year, land was granted to the 


* The devastating rinderpest which broke out in this year raged until 1892. Cf. R. Pankhurst, 
‘The great Ethiopian famine of 1889-92’, University College Review, 1 (Addis-Abába, 1961) 
90-103; P Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nordost-Afrikas r Die materielle Kultur der Danákil, Galla 
und Somál (Berlin, 1893) 327; U Braukàmper, Die Kambata. Geschichte und Gesellschaft eines 
südáthiopischen Bauernvolkes (Wiesbaden, 1983) 87. 

55 Rosenfeld, 1976, 136 has 10 March 1889. 

36 Asmá-Giyorgis (Bairu, 1985, 803) also gives the same date, and states correctly that it was 
Wednesday. 

27 Literally, * His Majesty '. In this context it is obviously used in the sense of ` the Emperor’ or 
‘the King of Kings’ 

38 A traditional method of treating rheumatic or syphilitic patients through heat and medicinal 
ointment. Cf. Dasta, 1964, 467 f. 

3 This event is not mentioned in Rosenfeld, 1976 E. Ullendorff, The autobiography of Emperor 
Haile Selassie 1: ‘ My life and Ethiopia's progress’ 1892-1937 (Oxford, 1976) p 41, n. 1 dates it 
around 1890 

© This expedition 1s briefly mentioned 1n Menilek's chronicle, but it 1s not entered in Rosenfeld, 

6 


4 This 1s a reference to the ravaging cholera which FE ee the famine and drought of 
1888-92. The phrase literally means, * wind disease '. Wind was believed to have been the spreading 
agent of heat and cold, drought and fertility, disaster and blessing, devastation and happiness 
depending on the direction from where it came. The Book of Hénok (Inoch) distinguishes some 
twelve such winds. Cf. chs. 18, 56, and 76. See also Dasta, 1964, 868; Kidand-Wald Keflé, Mas'hafa 
Sáwasew Wages Wümázgübá Qalat Haddis (Addis-Abába, 1948 A.M ) 647. There appear to have 
also existed local or regional winds with particular attributes. Cf. Bairu, 1985, 823. 

? Literally, * wretched day(s) ’. This phrase is a descriptive name for the drought, rinderpest, and 
cholera which prevailed in the years 1888-92. Cf. n. 22 supra. 

8 Rosenfeld, 1976, 156 and Ullendorff, 1976, 14 have 23 July. 

^ This verb, which could suggest the author's location at the time of writing, may in this context 
imply the source of our author who was then not yet born. 

45 Gábrà-Waàld, 1948, 16 dates ıt 3 Teqqemt 1885 A.M. (= 12 October 1892) Rosenfeld, 1976, 157 
gives 13 October. 

*5 Rosenfeld, 1976, 155 gives January 1892, and states that the first issue from this marriage was 
born (p. 158) 1n December of the same year. 
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clergy of Feché-Giyorgis. The wáürdb ^ pertaining to it was performed on 6 
Náhase [11 August 1893]. In the same year, dájjazmach Dàsta Dargé died on 4 
Hamlé [10 July 1893] and was buried at Dábrá-Libanos on the 5th [11 July 
1893].5 In the same year, ras Emmeru was born on 15 Hedar [23 November 
1392].? In the same year, the following were imprisoned: fitawrari Gullelate, 
dajjazmach Máshásha Wargé, alaga Admasu.” Fitawrari Gábrá-Másqàl was 
flogged. The main scribe who was named Abbába was punished by [the 
mutilation of] his tongue. Qäññazmach Habtaé-Mika’él died on 6 Hedar [14 
November 1892] of the same year. Fitawrari Bayyu too died. 

In the same year the Gànnátà-Giyorgis church of Feché, whose construction 
was complete and its painting begun, caught fire from a lamp [candle?] and 
burnt down on 11 Yákkatit [17 February 1893]. Ras Dargé sent word from 
Addis-Abába saying: ‘Mourn just as if Dásta has died today.’ Restoration 
work of Féche-Giyorgis began with the removal of the coal in Náhasé [August] 
of the same year. 

In 1886 A.M. [1893-94], the year of St. Mark, an expedition was launched to 
Zway. 

In 1887 A.M. [1894—95], the year of St. Luke, a military expedition was 
launched against Wálamo.? He [Menilek] returned in Ter [January-February]. 
In the same year, wag-shum Berru was imprisoned.? Wag-shum Gwangul was 
appointed over Wag. In Pagumé [September], ato Berhane Heywát was born. 

In 1888 A.M. [1895-96], the year of St. John, asé Menilek led a military 
expedition to Adwa in Tegré, fought and defeated the Italians. In this year, ras 
Dargé remained behind to guard the capital. [fol. 6] Ras Tásámma, ras Walda- 
Giyorgis, and ddjjach Le'ul-Sággád participated in a military expedition under 
the command of wéhni-azzaz Wáldá-Sadeq against Awsa, and they were 
victorious. On 28 Hedar [7 December 1895], the Battle of Amba-Alagé took 
place. 

On Wednesday, 27 Ter 1889 A.M. [3 February 1897], the year of St. Matthew, 
lej iyyasu was born.” His mother, wáyzáro Sháwa-Rágga, died, as the result of 
labour. 

On Friday, ... 1890 a.m. [1897-98], the year of St. Mark, ras Mákwánnen 
led a military expedition against the country of Sheh-Hojálé.? Three years and 
six months after its commencement the building of Feché-Giyorgis was com- 
pleted in this year and the tabot entered ceremoniously on Saturday, 23 
Miyazya [30 April 1898]. 


" An extract of the zemmaré and máwas'et hymns sung and danced to the accompaniment of the 
drum as an expression of satisfaction and gratitude. Cf. Mángestu Limma, Mas’hafa Tezzeta 
Zd'lága Lamma Haylu Waldd-Tarik (Addis-Abába, 1959 A.M.) 159 and 253 

“The last entry for this notable in Rosenfeld, 1976, ıs 6 February 1890 when he was with 
Menilek in Willo. 

“The birth of this prominent notable is omitted from Rosenfeld, 1976. In his autobiography, 
Emperor Haylá-Sellasé asserts that Emmeru was born four months after himself, a fact which agrees 
with the statement of our author Cf. Ullendorff, 1976, 14 

9 Chronicler Gàbrá-Sellasé mentions only these three notables in connexion with the treason 
and the trial that followed. According to Rosenfeld, 1976, 159, the treason was made public on 
11 March and the trial took place on 21-26 May 1893. 

5 This expedition was undertaken in December-January 1893-4. Rosenfeld, 1976, 162 and 164 
asserts that he set out on 14 December and returned in January. 

2 The expedition was announced in August 1894, but actually took place between 15 November 
1894 and mid-January 1895. Cf. Rosenfeld, 1976, 167-9. 

5 The arrest was made in May 1895 on grounds that the official had received bribes from Italy. 
Cf. Rosenfeld, 1976, 171. 

* Rosenfeld, 1976, 175 records this date with a query, but does not mention the death of the 
princess. This date is also inscribed on the façade of the Church of the Redeemer at Dàsé built by 
negus Mika’él. 

55 According to Rosenfeld, 1976, 186 and 188, Mákwànnen departed on 14 December 1897 and 
returned on 6 May 1898. 
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In 1891 A.M. [1898-99], the year of St. Luke, a forced military expedition to 
Ashángé, Tegré, was undertaken and ras Mángásha Yohannes was arrested. 
In the same year, /igü-mákwas Adenàw and ddjjach Haylá-Maryam Walda- 
Mika'él died." 

In 1892 a.m. [1899-1900], the year of St. John, the town of Korámash which 
was named Salayesh was built. On Saturday, 15 Mággabit [23 March 1900] of 
the same year, ras Dargé died twenty-nine years after his entry in Salalé.* It was 
on the eve of dabrd-zdyt. In the same year, the right portion of Sálalé and 
Ensaro were given to dájjach Tasamma Dargé, and the left portion of Salalé and 
Yayya-Gullallé to dajjach Asfaw Dargé. Arusi and Balé were given to dajjach 
Le'ul-Sággád. Later, the whole of Sálalé and Yayya-Gullallé were given to 
dájjach Tasimma. 

In 1893 a.m. [1900-01], the year of St. Matthew, the town of Addis-Alám 
was founded.? In the same year, dáüjjach Asfaw Dargé was imprisoned at 
Mäqdäla. On 3 Ter [11 January 1901] of the same year, negus Táklá-Haymanot 
died. 

In 1894 a.m. [1901-02], the year of St. Mark, Sálalé was ordered for the 
construction of Addis-Alám. [fol. 7] and, hence, dájjach Tásámma went over to 
Meráné, Ada-Bárga, had limestone loaded and went up to Addis-Alám. On 24 
Mággabit [1 February 1902] of the same year, Abbäbä Yeráfu was born. 
61 

In 1895 a.m. [1902-03], the year of St. Luke, the town of Holota-Gánnát was 
built. The construction of the road from Addis-Abába to Addis-Alam 
commenced. On Ist Náhasé [6 August 1903] of the same year, Sáyfá-Sellasé 
Sáyfu was born in the country of Jerru. 

In 1896 A.M. [1903-04], the year of St John, wájzáro Ehetà the wife of ras 
Dargé died.9 

In Genbot and Sané 1897 A.M. [May-July 1905], the year of St. Matthew, 
Jocusts devoured the crops.“ 

On Thursday, 3 Ter 1898 A.M. [11 January 1906], the year of St. Mark, 
dájjach Tásámma Dargé died. The death of dájjach Asfaw Dargé also occurred 
on Thursday, fifteen days thereafter.5 Ras Mákwánnen died on 13 Mággabit 
[21 March 1906]. In Genbot [May-June], dájjach Táfári Mákwánnen was 


% This expedition took place between September 1898 and March 1899 Cf. Rosenfeld, 1976, 
0-4 


- *' Rosenfeld, 1976, 194 dates the death of the latter on 6 March 1899, while that of the former is 
not mentioned at all. 

5 With the exception of the death of this notable, none of the facts in this entry are included in 
d chronology. ‘ Dabrd-zayt’ (= ‘ Mount Olive ") refers to the Sunday marking the middle 
of Lent. 

9 Construction of the town began in November 1900 Cf. Rosenfeld, 1976, 200. The imprison- 
ment of Asfaw Dargé and the participation of Tásámma Dargé in the construction of Addis-Alám 
are not included ın Rosenfeld's chronology. 

$ Rosenfeld, 1976, 201 dates his death ' c. 10. January’. 

H The author has left the date open, and none of the available sources mention any particular 
date for his birth. Wand-Wasdn or Bawasan 1s the only one of the Kasa family mentioned in this 
respect, probably because he was the same age as our author According to Ullendorf, 1976, p. 84, 
n. 21, his dates are 1903-36. 

€ The construction began in January 1903. Cf. Rosenfeld, 1976, 211 

& This fact 1s not entered in any of the available sources 

“ This fact is not entered in any of the available sources 

55 According to Rosenfeld, 1976, 203 and 223, Asfaw died ın June 1901 and Tásámma on 
14 January 1905. On the other hand, the autobiography of Mäkwännen Endalkachüw Malkam Béta 
Saboch (Asmara 1948 A.M.) and the remmmscences of the old in Sálalé affirm that the two brothers 
died at Máqdàla in January 1906. 

% Rosenfeld, 1976, 224 gives 22 March 1906. 
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appointed to the office of shalüga of Sälalé.” He governed Sälalé for eight 
months. Fitawrari Defabachàw and gdfifiazmach Qwaila€, as well as the judge, 
ato Molla, spent the rainy season watching out for the country. 

In 1899 a.m. [1906-07], the year of St. Luke, one of every sixty head of cattle 
was levied.“ On 5 Ter [13 January 1907], the whole painting of Feché-Giyorgis 
was completed. Both dájjach Bashah as the mesidne 9 and azzaz Balcha Gabré 
in his original post governed Sälalé for a year and a half. 

On 29 Mäskäräm 1900 a.m. [10 October 1907], dájjach Yelma Makwannen 
died.” A ber was levied for every head of cattle of any sort, and an alad” for 
every pack animal. A ber was paid per tail.” Dájjach Báshah Ashkaru was 
dismissed from office, and /ej Kasa Haylu [fol. 8] accepted the appointment to 
the office of mesläné of Sálalé.? He was appointed in Hamlé [July-August] and 
he arrived in the town of Feché in Náhasé [August-September]. On Friday, 4 
Hamlé [117^ July 1908], a ddngdrd-cat ? was found on the alga 6 of janhoy. 

In 1901 a.m. [1908-09], the year of St. Matthew, Menilek II fell ill and came 
to Dábrá-Libanos for the holy waters." Mamré Pawlos Dásta was born in the 
town of Feché on 24 Genbot [1 June 1909]. 

In 1902 a.m. [1909-10], the year of St. Mark, ras Abatá fought ddjjach 
Abraha [of] Tegré at Korám, defeated and brought him back.” In the same 
year, lej Kasa Haylu was promoted to dajjach. 


* Appointment of the future Emperor Haylá-Sellasé is not inclüded in Rosenfeld's chronology. 
The proclamation was released on 2 Genbot 1898 (— 9 May 1906) and retained the office until his 
next appointment to part of Sidamo on 27 Maggabit 1900 (= 4 April 1908). In actual fact, he 
remained in the capital and went to school. Cf. Ullendorff, 1976, 26 and 28. ' Shaldga’ or 
*yüshaláqa* was any governor of a province or district acceding to the office usually as an outsider 
and for a temporary period. Later, the term was applied exclusively to the military rank 
corresponding to major. Cf. Dasta, 1964, 1226. 

55 The practice of exacting a certain number of cattle as a government tax was apparently an old 
tradition in Ethiopia, but the rationale behind the number ‘ 60’ in this context is rather obscure The 
Portuguese Jesuit Fathers asserted in the early seventeenth century that cattle owners had to submit 
one in ten heads every three years. Cf Richard Pankhurst, Introduction to the economic history of 
Ethiopia (London, 1961) 188. The asrat ‘tithe’ system was also applied to other agricultural 
products. The government may have preferred the number ‘ 60” as it was traditionally the optimal 
size of herd known as ' många’ in Amarefia and ' magarya’ in Tegrefia, i.e a herd whose size was 
supposed to be ideal for control by herdsmen Throughout north-east Africa such units existed, but 
the numbers constituting a unit varied in different regions from 25-300. Cf. Hans Georg Schinkel, 
Haltung, Zucht und Pflege des Viehs des Nomaden Ost- und Nordostafrikas (Berlin, 1970) 116f.; 
Werner Münziger, Über die Sitten und das Recht der Bogos (Winterthur, 1859) 77; Paulitschke, 1893, 


9 Literally, ‘on my behalf’. A general term referring to a proxy or representative governor or 
administrator. 

7 Rosenfeld, 1976, 232 gives the same date. 

" A coin worth half a taler. 

2 This statement belongs logically to the first sentence of the entry. ‘ Cera’ ıs actually more 
specific than the English term ‘ tail’ and refers mainly to the hairy tip of the tail of a cow or horse. 
Traditionally, it was used as a whisk for chasing flies Here it 1s apparently used as a technical term 
of taxation Cattle are referred to in Amarefia as * ydgand kabt’ = ‘ horned animals’; but insofar as 
the horn is not necessarily a universal attribute of head of cattle and because of its appearance in 
pairs, the ‘éera’ was probably preferred as a metonomy for cow, ox, steer, heifer, calf, etc. 
Rosenfeld, 1976, 161 mentions that in September 1893, oxen, horses, donkeys and some land were 
taxed in Maria Theresa taler, but specifies no amount. 

7 Neither this appointment, nor his promotion to a higher status some time later, nor his 
diplomatic mission to England in 1911 is mentioned in Rosenfeld’s chronology. 

” Rosenfeld, 1976, 237 has 12 July 1908 

?5 cf. Rosenfeld, 1976, 237. The Amareña term is a derivative of danaggard and signifies ‘ to 
block, to be a stumbling block ’. Cf. Dasta, 1964, 371. The term is used for any slaughtered animal 
or object intended for an ominous purpose. One version for the explanation of Menilek’s illness was, 
therefore, that his enemies exercised magical power over him. 

% A bed, divan or throne. When compounded with particular terms, it also signifies ‘ prince’. 

7 According to Rosenfeld, 1976, 240, Menilek left his capital for the monastery together with the 
empress and his French physician on 28 November 1908. 

R cf. Rosenfeld, 1976, 250. The battle was fought at Korám in September 1909, and the prisoner 
was sent to the capital in November: Abatá himself, however, did not return until March 1910. 
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On 3 Miyazya 1903 a.m. [10 April 1911], the year of St. Luke, ras Mángásha 
Atikám and ras Tásámma Nadaw died.” In the same year, Tullosa-Mika'él was 
founded. On 7 Miyazya [14 April 1911], the Sellasé [church] of Adadré-Ceqqo 
was founded. On the next day, Saturday, the sun was eclipsed for about an 
hour.9? [It happened] when the people were going to the market. 

In 1904 a.m. [1911-12], the year of St. John, lej Iyyasu went to Dasé, visited 
negus Mika'él, came to Dáàbrá-Libanos in Genbot [May-June], celebrated 
Abuná-Táklà-Haymanot, and spent the rainy season in Holota. In Genbot 
[May-June] of the same year [1912] /ej Iyyasu went to Gimira.*! He returned to 
Addis-Abába and fought against fitawrari Gábrà-Maryam. Ras Abata was also 
imprisoned in the same year.? 

On 22 Ter a.m. [30 January 1913], the year of St. Matthew, /e’elt Tanafifia- 
Wárq Haylá-Sellasé was born P 

On Friday, 3 Tahsas 1906 a.m. [12 December 1913] the year of St. Mark [fol. 
9] Menilek II died.* 

On 5 Sáné 1907 a.m. [12 June 1915], the year of St. Luke, Jej Iyyasu went to 
negus Mika'él in Dasé. 

In 1908 a.m. [1915-16], the year of St. John, it was declared that the 
cultivators themselves should under oath and threat of excommunication give 
in the tithe dues, and they paid in honesty to the government more tithe than 
any other year.5 Abba Wáldà-Maryam became a monk on 12 Genbot DO May 
1916]. a 

On 7 Teqgemt 1909 a.m. [17 October 1916], the year of St. Matthew, the 
Battle of Tora-Mask was fought. Negus Mika'él mobilized Sabat-Bét-Willo 
and came as far as Ságálé, Shdwa. The Sháwans also enthroned Zawditu 
Menilek, nominated Tafari Mäkwännen crown prince, appointed ddjjach Kasa 
Haylu ras, and gave him Darra and Midda; the whole of Shawa mobilized and 
engaged in a battle against negus Mika’él, and Sháwa won the victory on 
Friday, 17 Teqqemt, [27 October 1916], the day of St. Stephen.” Lej Iyyasu 
resorted to Mágdála in the same year, as the result of which /e'ul-ras Kasa 


? Both notables died in the same Ethiopian calendar year; but the date given here pertams only 
to Tasamma Mángáasha died in October 1910. Cf. Maurice de Coppet, Chronique du règne de 
Ménéhk II, roi des rois d Ethiopie (Paris, 1930-31) 11, p. 538, n 2 

9 According to the planetary chart of Steinbruchel, this phenomenon occurred on 17 April 1912, 
which was a Wednesday. A. Steinbruchel, * Tafel der Sonnen- und Mondfinsternisse der Neu- und 
Vollmonde von 1265 v Chr bis 2345 n. Chr, mut erláuterndem Text’, Neujahrsblatt der 
Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Zürich auf das Jahr 1937 (Zürich, 1937), 24 f. The day of the week 
given by our author was, however, correct Cf D. Hans Lietzmann, Zeitrechnung der römischen 
ni des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit fur die Jahre 1—2000 nach Christus (Berlin, 1956) 74 
and 84. 

H 4laga Kenfé Haddisu, who included this event in his unpublished historical notes in the 
possession of his descendants in Addis-Abába, adds that the prince avoided the capital where he was 
awaited by many people who, as a result, were very disappointed and offended. 

D After his abortive attempt to bring the crown prince under his tutelage in May-June 1911, this 
notable was arrested in December of the same year and taken to the prison of Maqdala in January 
1912. 

9 Neither Ullendorff, 1976, not Mosley give any date for the birth of the ‘ eldest’ daughter of the 
emperor Other available sources also have ignored it. 

* For the correctness of the day of the week given here, see Lietzmann, 1956, 74 and 85. Several 
dates were suggested by local and foreign speculators as that of the death of the sovereign who was 
incapacitated since 1909 as a result of repeated strokes. The date given by our author was the official 
one commemorated by his survivors. 

*5 This assertion is diametrically opposed to the allegation by Mahtáma-Sellasé, 1962, 331-40 
and Gàbra-Wáld, 1948, 16-21 who, probably ın conformity with the government's view, accuse the 
peasants of dishonesty 

*5cf.Ullendorff, 1976, pp 53-4 Negus Mika'él won the battle, and ras Le'ul-Saggad, who 
commanded the army of Sháwa, and most of his men, were killed. 

2 cf, Ullendorff, 1976, 55. According to Mashafd Gessawé (Addis-Abàba, 1945 A.M.) 24, at least 
5 saints are celebrated on this day, mcluding Stephan the Martyr, but it is not clear why the author 
preferred this particular saint 
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started out from his home on the day of St. George of Miyazya [1 May 1917]. 
The whole of Shäwa left in Miyazya [April-May]. While they were besieging 
Mäqdäla, lej lyyasu broke out from Maqdala and went to Dasé. Furthermore, 
lej Iyyasu mobilized Wallo and besieged the Sháwans at Dàsé. [But] Wállo was 
defeated. The Shawans returned and entered Addis-Abába on the day of hedar- 
mika'él, 1910 A.M. [21 November 1917], the year of St. Mark. In the same year, 
Borána ® was given to ras Kasa. 

On 11 Máskàrám 1910 a.m. [21 September 1917] Abbábá Yeráfu presented 
for the first time a gené piece in Dàábrá-Libanos.? On 6 Teqqemt of the same 
year [16 October 1917], ras Abatà died. On 24 Yakkatit [3 March 1918] [fol. 10] 
negus Wáldá-Giyorgis also died. On 1st Hedar of the same year [10 November 
1917], Dásta Bádané was born of Sádalá veräin. A daughter of ras Kasa, 
wdyzdro Man-Yahleshal, married dájjach Ayyalé Berru on 10 Ter [18 January 
1918]. Immediately thereafter, ras Kasa was given Dasé where he went and 
resided, and returning from there, he entered Feché on Sdné-Maryam [29 June 
1918]. 

On the day of Hedar-Sellasé 1911 A.M. [16 November 1918], the year of St. 
Luke, infectious catarrh [sal-bdshita] broke out.” The tithe dues were recorded 
by a scribe at the dictation of the daj-sálam-málkàfifia 7 and the zági.? In Hamlé 
[July-August], Abbàábá Yerafu entered the service of ras Gétacháw and 
remained there for two months and fifteen days. 

On 2 Teqqemt 1912 a.m. [13 October 1919], the year of St. John, le’elt Sahay 
Hayla-Sellasé was born.” The government tithe was recorded by a scribe at the 
threshing-floor. 

In 1913 a.m. [1920-21], the year of St. Matthew, the tithe was recorded at the 
threshing-floor. In the same year, it was alleged that /ej Iyyasu was arrested in 
Tegré and the whole of Sháwa departed; he spent the rainy season under arrest. 
On 24 Teqqemt [3 November 1920], Masrásha Walda-Qirqos was born. In the 
same year, negestd-ndgdstat Zàwditu and Crown Prince Táfári commemorated 
remarkably the seventh anniversary of the death of Menilek II. The com- 
memoration of Menilek II took place on 3 Tahsas [12 December 1920], and 
mourning was done on his behalf.” In the month of Hedar [November- 
December] of the same year, Abbábà Yeráfu received a salary of 2 ber.” 

In the month of Hedar 1914 a.m. [November-December 1921], the year of 
St. Mark, one out of sixty head of cattle and one out of every ten sheep and 
goats was levied. In the same year, the tithe was recorded at the threshing-floor. 


*! Borána of Wallo, bordering Amara-Saynt. 

Die the first official presentation of his poetic composition. This was a turning-point in his life 
insofar as his effort to be accepted as a learned member of the clergy depended on the recognition of 
his composition as genuine, original, and impeccable. Cf. Menghistu Lamma, * Ethiopian classical 
poetry’, in Alaka Imbakom Kalewold, Traditional Ethiopian church education (New York, 1970) 
33-8. 

9 cf. n. 22 supra. The date refers probably to the outbreak of the epidemic (influenza) in the area 
where the author then was. Various local sources give slightly different dates. Dasta, 1964, 208 
asserts that the ' hedar bashita’ broke out on 5 Hedar 1911 A.M. (14 November 1918) ‘.. after a 
disaster had reigned in the night of Thursday ' and that many young people died. For an account of 
this epidemic see R. Pankhurst, ‘ The history of cholera in Ethiopia’, Medical History, 12, 1968, 
262-9. 

?! A dignitary of the lower rank appointed or elected m charge of a church precincts. Cf. Dasta, 
1964, 777. 
inei P sn dignitary or official in charge of the keys and gates of a church or palace. Cf. Dásta, 

964, 478. 

? Mosley, 1964, 298 has * 1920' as the year of her birth. 

9! cf. n. 84 supra. 

35 In the course of our reading the author laughed heartily at this point and tried to explain to us 
how high the value of the ber (silver taler) then was in terms of purchastng power in relation to the 
1nflated ber (paper dollar) of our time. 
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On Sunday, 2 Tahsas [11 December 1921], of the same year, Jej Iyyasu entered 
the town of Feché as a prisoner.” [fol. 11] Afä-negus Estifanos died in the same 
year. In Nähasé [August-September] of the same year, dájjach Táfári Walda- 
Sadeq died.” 

In 1915 A.M. [1922-23], the year of St. Luke, the crop in Sálalé was assessed 
according to the estimate of /e’ul-ras Kasa. It was also announced that the tithe 
should be measured at the threshing-floor. 

In 1916 a.m. [1923-24], the year of St. John, soldiers had the grain measured 
in Sálalé. On 5 Teqqemt [16 October 1923] of the same year, /e’ul Mákwánnen 
Haylá-Sellasé was born. On 30 Mággabit [8 April 1924], wayzdro Tessimmé 
Dargé died.? Crown Prince Tafari and dájjach Wand-Wasan Kasa left for 
Europe on 16 Miyazya [24 April 1924] and returned to Addis-Abába on 29 
Nahasé [4 September 1924].!9? 

In 1917 A.M. [1924—25], the year of St. Matthew, soldiers were granted the 
tithe in terms of a gasha in lieu of salary with the instruction that they should 
leave até-qolo,'?! i.e. one-fifth [of the tithe], in the hands of the zdgi and use the 
rest, and so it commenced. On 23 Tahsas [1 January 1925], negestd-ndgdstat 
Zawditu and Crown Prince Táfári launched in Ethiopia the newspaper entitled, 
* berhanenna-sülam '. On 19 Miyazya [27 April 1925], the Tafari-Makwannen 
School in Addis-Abába was opened. 

In 1918 A.M. [1925-26], the year of St. Mark, the dry season became a rainy 
season, and crops spoiled. On 4 Yakkatit [11 February 1926], Damaqa Yerafu 
died. 

On 3 Tahsas 1919 a.m. [12 December 1926], fitawrari Habtá-Giyorgis 
died.'? Abund Matéwos died on 25 Hedar [4 December 1926].'^* 

In Genbot of 1920 a.m. [May-June 1928], the year of St. John, wáyzáro 
Man-Yahleshal came from Semén by train via Harargé and entered Addis- 
Abäba.!” [fol. 12] Soon she arrived in Feché via Dábrá-Libanos, visited her 
mother and father, and went back by animal transport via Borána in Sáné 
[June-July]. 

On 15 Teqqemt 1921 a.m. [25 October 1928], the year of St. Matthew, 
Ethiopia signed the Kélog Treaty. On 23 Teqqemt [2 November 1928] Crown 


% According to another source, the prince departed from Korámash on 29 Hedar (8 December 
1921) and, hence, the journey lasted approximately four days. Cf. alaqa Kenfé, n.d., 100. 

” A son of Tessamé Dargé, and hence the author mentions him. 

3 Ullendorff, 1976, p. 238, n. 2 gives ‘1922’ L. Mosley, Hae Selassie. the conquering lion 
(Liverpool, 1964) 298, gives the same date as our author 

2 This event 1s not mentioned ın any of the available sources 

1% cf Ullendorff, 1976, 81-123 A number of notables accompanied the Crown Prince and Regent 
Plenipotentiary on his visit to Europe; among them was Wánd-Wásün whom the emperor lists way 
down among secondary officials. The fact that our author pairs the official with the Crown Prince is 
explicable through the significance of the Dargé family to himself. 

1 Gud, Vocabolario amarico-italiano (Rome, 1901) 76. 

9? R, Pankhurst, Economic history of Ethiopia, 1800-1935, 679-80, dates the launching of this 
newspaper as 1923 and credits only the Crown Prince with its establishment. 

103 The coincidence of the death of this notable with that of his royal master is taken m the 
reminiscences of the old as evidence of the cordial relationship between the two. 

1 cf. Berhanenna Sdlam Gazétta, 30 Hedar 1919 a.m. 

' This detour was occasionally undertaken not only by the notables of Semén and Tegray, but 
also by government envoys from Addis-Ababa In the north, the journey began by mule to the 
border of Eritrea from where one went by vehicle to Massawa and then by ship to Djibouti and 
continued by train to the Ethiopian capital. Though an exciting experience for the highlanders, 
travellers were often disappointed by the distance, the extreme heat and the enormous cost of 
lodging and transport, as well as by the passport and customs house control Thus, the daughter of 
ras Kasa decided to journey the few hundred kilometres between Sálalé and Semén by mule at the 
height of the rainy season. 

1% The Kellog-Briand Pact, also known as the Pact of Paris, was a multi-lateral agreement 
attempting to eliminate war as an instrument of national policy.It was signed on 27 August 1928 by 
the United States of America. Japan and seven Western European powers mcluding Germany and 
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Prince Táfári Mákwánnen was crowned negusd-nágást."" On 3 Teqgemt [13 
October 1928] Abbábà Yeráfu was imprisoned in Addis-Abába and was 
released three months later.' Let God reckon the maltreatments he suffered. 
On 17 Tahsas [26 December 1928] wáyzáro Sáhay-Wáürq '® died in prison at 
Wusha-Gadal where she was confined and where she had become a nun. 

In Maskáráàm 1922 a.m. [September-October 1929], the year of St. Mark, 
Assallafach came to Sálalé and I employed? Akalnásh. We separated in 
Nahasé [August-September]. In the same year, ras Gugsa Wälé rebelled in 
Gondar. Le’ul-ras Kasa sent däjjach Wänd-Bäwäsän Kasa together with his 
major officers. Negus Tafari also sent many makwdnnent with dájjach Mulugéta. 
They fought on Monday, 22 Maggabit [31 March 1930] and the Shawans won 
the victory.!!! Ras Gugsa Wálé died the same day. On the Shawan side, dájjach 
Kefätäw died. His body was brought by an aeroplane to Addis-Abába, and 
after it was viewed, ras Kasa took it down to Dábrá-Libanos where it was 
buried. Negest Zàwditu rested on Wednesday, 24 Maggabit [2 April 1930], and 
His Majesty, negusd-ndgdast Táfári acceded to the alga [throne] on the same 
day.'!? [The area] from Gondar to Saynt was given to /e’ul-ras Kasa. Ras Kasa 
appointed his son, ddjjach Wánd-Báwásán, over Gondár, and düjjach Wárqnáh 
Mulatu over Saynt. [fol. 13] On 21 Miyazya [29 April 1930], ras Kasa went to 
Gondár; and having mourned the death of his men and having re-established 
those who survived, he returned and entered Feché on 3 Hamlé [10 July 1930].!? 

On 23 Teqqemt 1923 a.m. [2 November 1930], the year of St. Luke, Hayla- 
Sellasé I was proclaimed the negusd-ndgdst of Ethiopia. On the 1st of Yakkatit 
[8 February 1931], abéto Sahla-Sellasé Haylá-Sellasé was born 1 

On... Genbot 1923 a.m. [May...1931], the year of St. John, lej Iyyasu 
escaped from the town of Feché and went to Gendäbärät.! The whole of 
Sháwa went in search, and he was arrested in Gojjam on Saturday, 23 Sané [30 
June 1931]. On Sunday, a great deal of rejoicing took place. On account of 
having lej Iyyasu escape, ras Haylu forfeited all his wealth and was imprisoned. 
Many people who participated in the plan and realization of this matter were 
financially penalized. Many people perished as the result of flogging, incarcera- 
tion and hanging. Among the many, two servants of ras Kasa named Yantá !! 


Italy, an irony which probably prompted the author to single out this particular international treaty 
as historically significant The Soviet Union joined the signatones a few days later, and almost all 
nations of the world soon followed suit. Cf D. H Miller, The Peace of Paris a study of the Kellog- 
Briand Treaty (New York, 1928) 247-8, 260-1, 281 and passim. 

V? Actually, he was proclaimed only negus (king), a success achieved after a protracted struggle 
for power Cf. Ullendorff, 1976, 151-6, Mosley, 1964, 143-50. 

8 The author refused to comment on the reasons behind his imprisonment, which refusal may 
suggest that he was implicated in the political power struggle at the capital. His patron, ras Kasa, 
was a potential candidate, though he quickly compromised with ras Tafari. 

!? A daughter of ras Dargé who repeatedly ran into conflict with the regent in the 1920s and was 
eventually accused of treason. 

10 This is a euphemistic expression for ‘ marriage on the basis of salary payment’ which was then 
1n practise. It was arranged through a contract by which the woman received an annual payment in 
cash and/or kind for her services as a servant and wife. She had no right to the property of the 
ine and could be dismissed any ume; but the children from this contract were recognized as 

egitimate. 

MM ef; Ullendorff, 1976, 156-63. 

mef Ullendorff, loc. cit. 

13 This noble tradition of human relations between commanders and soldiers, unfortunately, 
disappeared after 1941. The commander personally visited the family of each deceased, wounded or 
sick soldier and expressed his deepest sympathy, condolences or good wishes, as the case may be Cf. 
N. Pearce, Life and adventures in Abyssinia, n, (London, 1831) 195-6 

u4 None of the available sources give a precise date for the birth of this prince who died in 1962. 

u5 According to the procès verbal recorded in writing shortly after the event, the prince escaped on 
10 May and was recaptured 13 June 1931. Cf. Kinefe-Regb Zelleke, ‘ The episode of Eyassu Menelik 
(1896-1935) ’, a paper submitted to the seventh International Conference of Ethiopian Studies at 
Lund, April, 1982, 24. 

Ip According to Kinefe-Regb, 1982, 22, * Woy-Anta’. 
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Haylu and Warqu Sänbäté were hanged at Aráré-Gàábáya. On 29 Hamlé [5 
August 1932], Damessé Fantayé died. On 4 Genbot [12 May 1932], of the same 
year, Abbübá Yeráfu was appointed with derreb,!" wáürq-kabba 5 and ságát- 
gámis UI to the office of aggafari of Feché-Giyorgis. 

In 1925 a.m. [1932-33], the year of St. Matthew... 

On 26 Tahsas 1926 a.m. [4 January 1934], the year of St. Mark, wireless '?? 
was introduced in Ethiopia. On 27 Ter [4 February 1934], of the same year, ras 
Kasa was deprived of Saynt and Borána, and he was appointed over [the area] 
between Cacáho-Bár and Adal. It was ordered that até-qolo—one-fifth of the 
tithe exacted from Sálalé—should be paid in to the negus. 

On 21 Mággabit 1927 a.m. [30 March 1935], the year of St. Luke, /e’ul-ras 
Kasa [fol. 14] left for Bágémeder via Gojjam, because a military expedition was 
planned. Balambaras Másfen [and] Táklu Wáldà Hanna went with him.?! On 
25 Ter [2 February 1935], His Majesty negusd-ndgdst Hayla-Sellasé visited the 
island[s] of Zway.!? 

On 10 Mäskäräm 1928 A.M. [21 September 1935], the year of St. John, 
ma? äkä-gännät Estifanos died. On 22 Máskárám D October 1935], the Italians 
began war on Ethiopia.'? Hayla-Sellasé I, the negusd-ndgdst, issued the awaj of 
mobilization on 23 Máskárám [4 October 1935].'% On 27 Máskárám [8 October 
1935], ddjjach Abárra Kasa left via Semén for the Tegré campaign. On the 1st of 
Teqqemt [12 October 1935], Ethiopia's war on Italy was declared through an 
awaj.?* Assisted by dajjach Wand-Wasan Kasa, dájjach Ayyaléw, ras Emmeru 
and ras Seyyum, le'ul-ras Kasa fought the Italians on Ter-Mika'él [21 January 
1936].7$ The chief military commander, Badolyo [Badoglio] and his army, 
arrived on trucks." While in Salalé, dájjach Abárra Kasa ordered the country 


! A garment of honour, woven from a mixture of cotton and various coloured silk yarns. It was 
awarded together with the acte and the kabba to state officials and ecclesiastical dignitaries. The 
quality of the cloth varied according to the rank of the recipient, that of the most distinguished 
WE ae with gold Cf. Dasta, 1964, 384; Gabra-Waild, 1948, 26, Guidi, 1901, 658 and suppl., 

, 189. 

'5 A special cape decorated with gold and worn by sovereigns, high functionaries and ecclesiasti- 
cal digmtaries Cf Guidi, 1901, 552 

"9 Also known as abdálla-kant: a flowing velvet gown or shirt braided geometrically with fine 
thread and worn by state officials and church dignitaries as an insignium of rank or honour. Cf. 
Dasta, 1964, 1077, Guidi, 1901, 248; J. Perruchon, Les chroniques de Zar'a Ya'eqob et de By'eda 
Maryam, rois d Ethiopie de 1434 à 1478 (Paris, 1893), 24 

79* Nafas-selk ' literally means * wind-wire °. Later, such foreign terms as ‘ radio’ ‘ telegraph’ and 
‘telegram’ were adopted in Amarifia The phrase has, however, survived as the name of the 
southern outskirts of Addis-Abába, where the wireless station was first established The second 
element is also used ultimately with ' telephone' With regard to the date, Pankhurst, 1968, 341 
defers by stating that a temporary station was set up by a French and a Swedish engineer in the 
service of the Ethiopian government which was inaugurated ın October 1933 and that a larger one 
was inaugurated on 31 January 1935. 

7! Tt 1s not clear whether these names refer to one, or two or three persons The verb hédu ‘ went’ 
1s a singular, third person, masculine respect form as well as third person, masculine and feminine 
plural Judging it from the title, ıt must refer to one person, in which case the author knew two men 
with precisely the same personal and father's names and hence he found it necessary to add the name 
of the grandfather of the one concerned 

12 The purpose of this visit ıs unknown. The emperor does not mention it in his autobiography. 
Traditionally, Ethiopian sovereigns visited particular monasteries or churches before they went on a 
military expedition 

13 According to Ullendorff, 1976, 227-30 the Italians crossed the Ethiopian border in the north 
on 2 October 1935 and bombarded the town of Adwa from the air. The Italian declaration of war 
was, however, issued in Asmára on 4 October. 

"5 Ullendorff, 1976, 227 has 22 Màskáram = 3 October. 

13 This proclamation has not been identified It is perhaps a mistake for the imperial speech to the 
parading army on 8 Teqqemt 1928 (= 19 October 1935), cf. Ullendorff, 1976, 235-7. 

1% This prince was appointed commander-in-chief of the northern front in the summer of 1935, 
and most of the notables, including the minister of war, were placed under his command Cf. 
Ullendorff, 1976, 233-5 

7 This is probably a reference to the Italian entry into Addis-Ababa which took place on 5 May 
1936. Cf P Badoglio, Der abessinische Krieg (Munich, 1937), 175. 
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to go up to Addis-Abába and fight; he left toward evening on 16 Hamlé [23 July 
1936], but the whole country failed to follow him."* He was defeated, fled from 
Addis-Abába and entered Feché. On 27 Miyazya [5 May 1936], aggafari 
Abbábá resigned his office of aggafari at his free will and went to reside in 
Wandossa for fear of air raids. On 7 Yákkatit [15 February 1936], bitwäddäd 
Mákwànnen Dámessáw fell on the battlefield. On 19 Yakkatit [27 February 
1936], dájjach Bayyana abba-sübseb fell on the battlefield. On 11 Maggabit [20 
March 1936], the Italians threw poisonous gas on Korám. 

On 27 Mäskäräm 1929 a.m. [7 October 1936], the year of St. Matthew [fol. 
15], a battle between the patriots and the Italians took place at Jemma- 
Gánnáté.?? On 9 Tahsas [18 December 1936], ras Haylu [and] Colonel Garéli 
[Garelli] entered Feché together with an Italian army. On Monday, 12 Tahsas 
[21 December 1936], dájjach Abárra and dájjach Asfa-Wásàn . . . [surrendered] 
at eight o'clock in the evening.!?? To delude the people, the Italians commenced 
land tax and grain tithe. On 12 Yákkatit [19 February 1937], many Ethio- 
pians—women, children, men, the old and even babies—were indiscriminately 
killed in cruelty in Addis-Abába on account of Grasiyam [Graziani]. This 
history of atrocity must be studied and learnt in detail. This has been named the 
commemoration of the dead, the year of atrocity. On 16 Yakkatit [23 February 
1937], ras Dasta and dájjach Báyyànà died. On 13 Genbot [21 May 1937] of the 
same year, the Italians exterminated the monks of Dábrá-Libanos.?! On 29 
Genbot [6 June 1937], the Italians searched and destroyed Dàbrà-Besserat. 

On 19 Máskárám 1930 A.M. [29 September 1937], the year of St. Mark, a 
battle took place between the patriots and the Italians at Tamo-Seyon. On 13 
Yakkatit [20 February 1938], a battle took place between the patriots and the 
Italians at Agámsa. On 18 Maggabit [27 March 1938], the patriots and the 
Italians fought a battle at Gefata. 

On 9 Màskárám 1931 a.m. [19 September 1938], the year of St. Luke, 
blatténgéta Heruy died. On 6 Miyazya [14 April 1939], Fanayé Abbaba married. 
On 6 Genbot [14 May 1939] Assallafach and I were rejoined; Gánnátá-Giyorgis 
Qawlos was born on 10 Náhasé [16 August 1939]. 

On 22 Hedar 1932 A.M. D December 1939], the year of St. John, Russian 
soldiers invaded Finland.'? On Sunday, 5 Ter [14 January 1940] of the same 
year, mdmré Yerafu died in Aboté; his body was brought to Feché where it was 
prayed over the whole night and was buried in Dábrà-Libanos on Monday. 

On 12 Ter 1933 A.M. [20 January 1941], the year of St. Matthew, His Majesty 
Haylá-Sellasé I [reached] Omédla. On 23 Miyazya [1 May 1941], Hayla-Sellasé 
I, the negus, arrived in Feché. He had hoisted the flag on the Ethiopian border. 


12 According to Salome, his men had become suspicious of his intentions, as a result of his 
friendly correspondence with the Italians. Cf. Salome Gabre Egziabher, ‘ The Ethiopian patnots: 
1936-1941" Ethiopia Observer, xu, 1969, 70-1. It is, however, implied ın this article that the massive 
desertion took place following his defeat ın Addis-Abába on 29 July. 

1? On the various campaigns of the patriots, see Salome, 1969, 63-91; M. D. Weerts, * The late 
Mr Antonin Besse and the Ethiopian resistance during the years 1935-40’, Journal of Ethiopian 
Studies, vit, 2, 1970, 171-80; R Pankhurst, * The Ethiopian patriots and the collapse of Italian rule 
ın East Africa’, Ethiopia Observer, xu, 1969, 92-127; R. Pankhurst, ‘Italy and Ethiopia: the first 
four years of the resistance movement (1936-41), Africa Quarterly Journal of Indian Counsel for 
Africa, 1x, 4, 1970, 338-73; A. del Boca, The Ethiopian war, 1935-1941 (Chicago, 1969) 239-52 

3? The author omitted the verb, which was perhaps the equivalent of ‘ submitted ’. The available 
sources do not agree on whether he and his two brothers surrendered or were taken captive. The 
former opinion 1s maintained by Salome and Rosenfeld. Cf. Salome, 1969, 72, C. Prouty and 
E. Rosenfeld, Historical dictionary of Ethiopia (Metuchen, N.J , 1981) 1. On the other hand, 
R. Pankhurst asserts that Wänd-Wäsån Kasa was captured on 10 December 1936, while Asfa- 
Wasan and Abarra were taken captive on 21 December. Cf. Pankhurst, 1970, 345. 

nef Pankhurst, 1970, 353. 

132 The relevance of the Finnish-Soviet war of the winter of 1939-40 to either the history of 
Ethiopia or the life of the author 1s unknown. At any rate, the war broke out on 30 November 1939. 
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On 27 Miyazya [5 May 1941], Hayla-Sellasé I hoisted the flag in Addis-Ababa, 
and it was established through an awaj that it should be celebrated in the new 
era as independence day.!? 

On 19 Hedar 1934 a.m. [28 November 1941], the year of St. Mark, General 
Nazi, the Italian, was defeated in Gondár and was brought as a prisoner. On 22 
Sáné [29 June 1942], Wáláttà-Giyorgis Másrásha was born. On 7 Nahasé [13 
August 1942], Bátrá-Giyorgis was born. On 11 Nàhasé [17 August 1942], le’elt 
Sahay Haylá-Sellasé died in the 22nd year after her birth. 

On 23 Hamlé 1935 a.m. [30 July 1943], Abbábà Yeráfu held the offices of 
nággadras and chief of the tithe in Wárrá-Jarso. 

On 7 Ter 1936 a.m. [16 January 1944], the year of St. John, the inaugural 
service was held at the Mánbárá-Sába'ot ?* Holy Trinity Church. 


13 Following the revolution of 1974, this holiday was changed to a date almost a month earlier on 
the grounds that the patriots arrived in Addis-Ababa four weeks before the emperor, Ironically, the 
anniversary of the revolution is celebrated not on 11 Yakkatit, the day of the general outbreak, but 
rather on 2 Màskáram, when the emperor was dethroned. 

14* Seat of the Lord of the Hosts’ Cf. Isaiah 1: 24, 2: 12, 5: 7. Each of the full-fledged churches in 
Ethiopia has a high-sounding name related to the patron angel or saint 


TAHKAL: THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY RECORD 
OF TWO LOST GANDHARA SITES! 


By ELIZABETH ERRINGTON 
(PLATES I-IV) 


The name Tahkal? is today remembered by archaeologists only as the 
provenance of the famous Gandhara statue of Kuvera in the Lahore Museum 
(fig. 1: Lahore 3/G101). Little is now known concerning the site itself, its precise 
location, or whether any architectural remains are still visible on the ground. 
Yet a hundred years ago, the area around Tahkal contained the most prominent 
Gandhara ruins in the immediate neighbourhood of Peshawar, attracting the 
attention of all interested visitors who came to the city. It is moreover possible 
to construct a clear picture of the remains from their contemporary descriptions 
and from the forgotten archaeological record of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. In particular, the recent rediscovery of Punjab Public 
Works Department reports of the 1870s, printed in the Punjab Government 
Gazette, provides many details concerning the precise nature of two of the three 
major Buddhist structures in this area. 

There are two villages known as Tahkal. The first, Tahkal Payan or Lower 
Tahkal, is close to the Peshawar Cantonment, on the north side of the modern 
Jamrüd Road (fig. 2). The second, Tahkal Bala, lies further to the west, beside 
the University. The original route from the old city of Peshawar to the Khyber 
seems to have passed through these two villages, but in the early 1870s, a more 
direct road from the Cantonment to the Pass was built by the British. In the 
records of the period, this is variously referred to as the ‘ Jamrüd ' or ‘ Khyber’ 
Road. Although no longer extant, it is today still remembered as the Old 
Khyber Road. 

The archaeological sites of Tahkal Bala lay on the north side of this road, 
‘about 24 miles from Peshawar Church, and in the angle formed by the 
junction of the main road with that from the village.’ > The original complex 
however evidently extended beyond these limits, for during construction of the 
road to the village, ‘ walls, baked pottery and débris of sorts were frequently 
exhumed "7 Reference to the map of Peshawar (fig. 2) shows that the stated 
distance of ‘24 miles’ from the Cantonment church places the archaeological 
site clearly within the area now covered by the modern university, and indeed, 
debris from these ruins is still visible beside the Pashtu Academy (Pl. Ia). No 
ancient structures now survive here however, apart from a small section of 
masonry which has been preserved at the base of a modern retaining wall 
(PI. Ib). 

The first positive reference to the site is given by General Court, a French 
officer in the service of the Maharaja Ranjit Singh. While camped at Peshawar 
with a brigade of 10,000 men after the Sikhs gained control of the province in 
1834, Court produced a memoir on the various archaeological sites of the 


! Support for this research was kindly provided by a S.O.A.S grant from funds made available 
by Mr Neil Kreitman. 

?The most common alternative spelling is Takkal. Other variations which occur are Tehkal, 
Takál, Tackal, Taikál or Teakal. The historical name of the site is unknown. 

3 See below, pp. 318-319; Appendix A, para. 2: P. Haslett, ‘Report on the Explorations at 
Takkal, near Peshawar, during April and May 1875 by the 4th and 8th Companies Sappers and 
Miners ', Punjab Government Gazette, Supplement 18th November 1875 

* See below, p. 321; Appendix C: H WB Garrick, ‘ Report of a tour through Behar, Central 
India, Peshawar and Yusufzai in 1881-82, Archaeological Survey of India Report, x1x, 1881-82. 
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Fic. 1. Lahore Museum 3/G101. Height 461 inches. 


region. Of the ruins in the proximity of Peshawar he says, ‘ The most striking are 
those of Khohusser, more commonly known by the name of Takkal, where are 
vestiges of three massive cupolas, of very ancient date.’ > 

Bearing this information in mind, it seems that an earlier published account 
of an unnamed stiipa again refers to this site. At the beginning of 1832, the 
British need for information on the countries beyond the frontiers of India 
resulted in Alexander Burnes and Dr. J. G. Gerard, both of the Bombay army, 
being sent on an extended journey of Central Asia, ostensibly as private 
travellers, but in fact funded by the East India Company. En route through the 
Punjab, they were shown the Great Stüpa at Manikyala by Court's fellow 
officer, Ventura, and this seems to have inspired them to look for other similar 
monuments, for Burnes writes, * Like one in search of the philosopher's stone, I 
found myself referred from place to place, and at Usman heard of a tope near 
Peshawar, which I afterwards visited. It is about 5 miles from the city, but in so 


5 A. Court, ‘ Extracts from a memoir on a map of Peshawar’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, v, 1836, 478. 
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Fic. 2. Map of Peshawar, showing position of the three archaeological sites of Tahkal and the 

original Khyber routes in relation to the plan of the modern city. (Map references A. Foucher, 

"Notes sur la géographie ancienne du Gandhára', Bulletin de l'Ecole Française d’Extréme-Orient, 1, 

1901, 322-69, fig 57; M Daud in A. H. Dam, Peshawar historic city of the frontier; Government of 
Pakistan, /.15,000 Peshawar guide map, \st ed., 1984 ) 


decayed a condition that the remains would not suggest any idea of the design 
without seeing those of the Panjab, though they were 100 feet high.’ ® 

When Gerard returned to Peshawar the following year he apparently 
investigated one of the stüpas in the neighbourhood, for in a letter to him, 
Masson says, ‘I hear nothing conclusive here of your researches at the 
Peshawar tope. Osman notes in his letter to me that the statues are very 
wonderful ... they are certainly a very singular discovery.’ 7 

The ‘ tope’ in question seems more likely to have been one at Tahkal Bala, 
rather than the renowned stupa of Kanishka at Shah-ji-ki-Dheri, for the 
following reasons: the latter site escapes the particular attention of Court, for he 
found the whole area around Peshawar ‘a vast space covered with ruins and 
tombs ’.® Later investigators ? describe the Shah-ji-ki-Dheri as two large mounds 
outside the Ganj Gate at Peshawar, but Crompton in 1875 refers to ‘ the poor 
and scanty nature of discoveries ’,!° and even Spooner and Hargreaves, whose 
excavations successfully established this as the stupa founded by Kanishka, 
stress the paucity of sculpture at the site.'' However, Tahkal Bala is approx- 
imately 5 miles to the west of the old city of Peshawar, the largest stiipa 
(Mound A) being still 70 feet in height in 1875.’ This fits both Burnes’s location 
and description of the ‘tope near Peshawar’, and the site can be positively 
associated with Gerard. In the official Punjab Government excavation of the 
site moreover, ‘a deep cutting’ was found in the summit, of the second stüpa 
(Mound B) from which ‘some statues are reported to have been taken ... by 
previous explorers '.? This therefore is perhaps the area investigated by Gerard. 


6 A’ Burnes, ‘On the ~“ Topes " and Grecian remains in the Panjab’, JASB, n, 1833, 310. 
à ? C. Masson, ‘ Extracts from Letter to Dr. J. G. Gerard, on the excavation of topes’, JASB, ut, 

1834, 331. 

3 Court, JASB, v, 1836, 469. 

°D. B Spooner, ‘ Excavations at Shah-ji-ki-Dheri’, Archaeological Survey of India, Annual 
Report, 1908-9, Calcutta 1912, 38; A. Foucher, ‘ Notes sur la géographie ancienne du Gandhara’, 
Bulletin de l'Ecole Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient, 1, 1901, 329 

VC A. Crompton, ‘ Report on the Explorations at Mound Shahy!-ka-Dheri, near Peshawar, by 
a EE of the Sappers and Miners’, Punjab Government Gazette, Supplement 18th November 
1875, 71 ` 

I! Spooner, AST Annual Report, 1908-9, 43, 48-55; H. Hargreaves, ‘ Excavations at Shah-ji-ki- 
Dheri’, AST Annual Report, 1910-11, Calcutta, 1914, 31-2. 

7 See below, pp. 318-319; Appendix A, para. 2. 

3 See below, pp. 318-319 and pp. 319-320; Appendix A, paras. 2, 6. 
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Gerard himself leaves no record of his activities here, neither does Mohan 
Lal, his companion in Peshawar at this time.^ However Burnes, when later 
describing a sculpture brought to him from Swat, seemingly an atlant,'> says, 
* Such idols are also found at the tope in the plain of Peshawur, and whether 
they represent Bacchus or some less celebrated hero, antiquarians must 
determine.’ 

Following Gerard’s death in 1835, his brother donated two boxes of 
sculpture to the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' which are described as containing 
‘fragments of idols’ and 


a stone idol in excellent preservation and beautifully executed, and complete 
excepting the face of one of the female figures which is wanting. The face of 
the other female figure was accidently broken off, but it has been carefully 
packed up in paper, and with a little cement it can easily be united .... The 
whole were dug for ... by my brother, while he was on his return route to 
India, during 1833 and 1834 . . .. I regret that no particulars of their locality 
was found amongst my late brother's papers, relating to his journey, owing 
... to two-thirds of the whole having unaccountably disappeared. 


The one piece of sculpture known to have been donated to the Asiatic 
Society by Gerard is the schist roundel of the Buddha with flaming shoulders 
from Kabul," but this had already been received in 1834.!? Gerard himself states 
that he did not find anything during his one other attempted excavation of two 
stüpas at Chahar Bagh on the Jalalabad plain.'? It seems likely, therefore, that 
these two boxes of sculpture came from Tahkal Bala, but no record seems to 
have been made of what precisely the pieces were; or what became of them. It is 
possible that they were included in the donation of Gandhara items by the 
Asiatic Society to the newly formed Indian Museum in Calcutta in 1876, but no 
sculpture apart from the Kabul roundel in this collection is now attributed to 
Gerard. 

A second investigator of this period was Dr. Martin Honigberger, a 
Transylvanian doctor who had just completed four years as personal physician 
and' head of alcohol distillation in the court of Ranjit Singh. He apparently 
attempted to search for relics in the ‘largest’ of the Tahkal monuments 
(Mound A), but after 15 days he still had not reached the centre of the 
structure, and the project was abandoned. He reports finding only two fingers 
‘en marbre noir’, presumably of schist, belonging to a statue larger than life- 
size.” 

The major political events of the First Afghan War (1841-2), the disintegra- 
tion of the Sikh Empire after the death of Ranjit Singh (1839) leading ultimately 
to British annexation of the Punjab (1849), and the Indian Mutiny (1856), 
largely prevented any archaeological activities in the area of the North-West 
Frontier in the following decades. The next reference to exploration at Tahkāl 


^ Mohan Lal, Journal of a Tour through the Punjáb, Afghanistan, .m company with Lt Burnes 
and Dr. Gerard, Calcutta, 1834. 

55A Burnes, * On the Siah-põsh Kaffirs with specimens of their language and costume’, JASB, 
vn, 1838, 331: ‘8 or 9 inches high, .. a pot-bellied figure cut in stone, half seated, with crossed arms 
and a hand placed on its head.’ See H Ingholt, Gandháran art in Pakistan, New York, 1957, 154-5, 
Nos 381-7 for illustrated examples. 

lé Proceedings, Asiatic Society ot Bengal, 7th August 1839. JASB, Vil, 1839, 528. 

17 Indian Museum, Calcutta, K1/A23220. 

'8 Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, July 1834, No. 31. JASB, m, 1834, 362-3, J. Prinsep, 
“Postscript on the image of Buddha from Kabul’, ibid, 455-6, Pl. XXVI]. 

'9 J. G. Gerard, ‘ Memoir on the topes and antiquities of Afghanistan `, JASB, m, 321; see also 
C. Masson, m H H. Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, London, 1841, 103-4. 

?E Jacquet, ‘Sur les decouvertes archeologiques faites par M. Homigberger dans 
l'Afghanistan ', Journal Asiatique, 3™ sér., vu, 1839, 400-2. 
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does not occur until 1861, in an article by the Reverend Isidore Loewenthal on 
sculpture found in the Peshawar District: ?! 


No systematic attempt at opening any of the mounds abounding in this 
region has yet been made, except by Lieutenant Johnston [sic], Assistant 
Commissioner, who has been exploring one situated some two miles from 
the station; but little has come to light, besides a copper urn, in the shape of 
a common water jar, containing nothing but fragment of bones and some 
lamina of mica. He has, however, laid bare pavements and steps of burnt 
brick, and obtained a sufficient number of sculptured cornices, friezes, 
pediments, statues, ornaments, etc., all in fragments, to show that the 
mound covers the ruins of a splendid building, which was destroyed with the 
utmost violence and by fire; also sufficient evidence to show that the place 
was built by Buddhists. ` 


Loewenthal subsequently provides a description and drawing of the famous 
Kuvera statue (fig. 1),? which he says ‘ was excavated by Lieutenant Johnstone 
from a mound near Lower Tahkal, a village between the Peshawur cantonment 
and the Khyber Pass.’ 

From this it is clear that the ‘ station’ in the earlier text refers to the British 
Cantonment at Peshawar. According to Cunningham, ‘there are two ancient 
sites named Takkal. One is called Takkal Bala, and the other Takkal Payin. I 
have a suspicion ... some Sappers were once employed at one or both these 
places.’ ? 

From the surviving record it is clear that the Sappers excavated only at 
Tahkal Bala, which as we have seen, is the site now covered by the modern 
University of Peshawar. It therefore seems possible that Cunningham’s remark 
concerning Tahkäl Payan or Lower Tahkal could refer to Johnstone’s investiga- 
tion of a stüpa in this vicinity in the early 1860s. Little is now known concerning 
the precise location of this site. There is apparently a substantial mound about 
700 yards to the north-east of Tahkal Payan, beside the Wardak or Hazar 
Khani Canal (fig. 2). This is reputed to have produced Gandhàra sculptures 
within living memory,” but it has been completely buried beneath the recent 
Afghan settlement of Roshanabàd (Pl. IT). A 1983 survey also marks the 
remains of a mound nearer Tahkal Payan itself.?$ Again no details are known. 
In discussing this area, Dani mentions ' spoil heaps of old called Dheri Kiriri 
strewn over with pottery. Following this old path towards Michni we first meet 
with a long stretch of Buddhist ruins on the left side of Palosi Khwar and two 
more mounds further ahead. All these have produced fine Gandhara sculp- 
tures.’ ? It is not clear whether the mounds of Tahkal Payan and Roshanabad 
are included in this description, or if Dani is referring to some additional sites 
further to the north-west. No comprehensive excavation of any of these mounds 
appears to have ever been undertaken however, and the description of John- 
stone's activities is not detailed enough to permit any positive identification. 

?! [. Loewenthal, * Account of some of the sculpture in the Peshawur Museum’, Proceedings, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, JASB, xxx, 1861, 412-13. 
W ie ‘On the antiquities of the Peshawur District’, JASB, xxxn, 1863, 11-12, 

' 3 Punjab Government Civil Secretariat, Home General Department 1882, February 63-B: 

' * Memorandum by Major-General A. Cunningham for Peshawar Explorations’, para. 2. 

2 See below, Appendix A; Appendix B. 

231 am indebted to Professor Farid Khan, Department of Archaeology, Peshawar University, 
for information on this site, and also on the remains within the precincts of the University. Warm 
tians are also extended to Mr. W. Zwalf, British Musem, for photographing the sites on my 


% Government of Pakistan, / : 15,000 Peshawar Guide Map (1st edition), 1984 
7 A.H Dani, Peshawar: historic city of the Frontier, Peshawar, 1969, 40. 
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Johnstone apparently penetrated the original dome, for the ‘copper urn’ 
said to have been found by him (p. 305 above) is evidently a funerary deposit, 
probably found in the centre of the stupa. The depth of his excavation is not 
recorded, so that it is not possible to determine whether this was a primary or 
secondary deposit. 

Of the ‘number of sculptured cornices, friezes, pediments, statues, orna- 
ments, etc, ` which Johnstone is said to have found at Tahkàl Payan, only the 
well-known Kuvera figure is positively identifiable. Loewenthal, in his discus- 
sion of a Bodhisattva from Naogram, also adds that * There are many other 
figures of this kind, of greatly varying sizes which have been found near 
Naogram as well as near Tahkal.'* From this it is clear that Bodhisattva figures 
numbered among Johnstone’s finds, but nothing further is known to enable 
these pieces to be traced. 

The Kuvera statue was originally placed in the Peshawar Museum, and 
transferred with the rest of this Museum’s collection of approximately 40 
sculptures to Lahore in 1869.” Only one other piece from the early Lahore 
collection, a panel depicting the Renunciation (fig. 3: Lahore 463/G50) is now 
attributed to Tahkal. This was initially published, without provenance, in 
Cunningham’s ‘ Descriptive list of selected Buddhist sculptures in the Lahore 
Central Museum’ of 1873.” Its entry into the Museum thus predates by several 
years, the Punjab Government excavations of 1875-6 at Tahkal. Subsequently, 
in the first register of the Museum it is said to be ‘ from a mound near Taikal 
Balla’. This attribution however cannot be accepted without reservation, for 
the register is not a reliable source, and contains at least two statements of 
incorrect provenance, while many well-attested findspots are omitted. 

There is a general paucity of sculpture reported from Tahkal Bala. Only one 
piece was discovered during the 1875-6 season (p. 317 below). Three large heads 
were recovered by Garrick five years later (p. 317 below), while an additional 15 
small pieces and fragments were collected in 1916 (fig. 6, no. 6-20; p. 313 
below). In contrast, from Loewenthal’s description of Johnstone’s excavation, it 
appears that the Tahkal Payan site was fairly rich in sculptural finds, and on the 
evidence of the Kuvera statue, of an extremely high quality. It seems therefore 
that the panel Lahore 463/G50 (fig. 3), if from Tahkal, is more likely to have 
been uncovered by Johnstone at Tahkal Payan, than to have come from Tahkal 
Bala, but this of course cannot be confirmed. 

In addition, R. C. Childers, in a letter to the Secretary of State for India in 
1875, says that * Two remarkable statues, intended by Colonel Johnstone for the 
India Office, were placed by him in the Lahore Museum, because Government 
declined to defray the expense of their transmission to England.’ ? It is evident 
that the Lahore Kuvera (Height 464 inches) is one of the statues to which 
Childers refers. No other large statue in Lahore is attributed to Johnstone, or 
indeed to Tahkal Payan. An album in the British Museum which appears to be a 
photographic record of the best pieces in the first Peshawar Museum prior to 
their transfer to Lahore in 1869, also does not include any statue other than the 


281, Loewenthal, JASB, xxx, 1863, 8, No. 2. 

%*Regarding removal of ancient sculptures from the Peshawur to the Lahore Central 
Museum’, Punjab Public Works Department Proceedings, Local Funds Branch, Civil Works, 
Buildings, March 1869, A.8; * Proposed transfer of coins m the Peshawur Museum to Lahore ’, ibid., 
April 1869, A.1—3; ‘ Arrival of sculpture at Lahore Museum ’, ibid., June 1869, B.1. 

9! Punjab Government Gazette, Supplement 24th July 1873, 631-6, No. 35 

31* Descriptive hist of the sculptures in the Lahore Central Museum initially prepared by 
A. Cunningham ', No. 463. 

? Punjab Government Civil Secretariat, Lahore: Home Department Proceedings, October 1875, 
No. 37, 3. 
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Fic. 3. Lahore Museum 463/G50 Life in the Palace, the Renunciation, and the Great Departare. 
Height 244 inches. 


Kuvera which could be from the same site.? It seems thus unlikely that "he 
second ‘colossal statue’, if so ‘remarkable’, was deposited in the Peshawar 
Museum, for otherwise it surely would have been included in this album. I: is 
however evident from Loewenthal’s description that Johnstone uncovered more 
than just one statue and one relief. It thus seems possible that some of these 
pieces at least may figure among the unprovenanced reliefs illustrated in British 
Museum album, but this again cannot be confirmed. 

Childers further confuses the issue by saying that ‘In 1870, Colonel 
Johnstone brought to England, and presented to the India Museum, a Ew 
choice specimens which he had himself disinterred at Takht-i-Bai.’ ^^ Later in 
the same text he refers to the India Museum collection as ‘a few small figures 
and bas-reliefs '. The possibility that Johnstone did in fact obtain these pieces 
from Takht-i-Bahi cannot of course be ruled out, although there is no recorc of 

33 British Museum, Accession date 12th June 1868: ‘ Photographs of sculptures from the schist 
stupas at Yusufzai, N-W Frontier Province. Gandhara School.’ 14 of the 22 pieces illustrated can be 
identified from Loewenthal, JASB, xxxu, 1863, 1-13, or H. W. Bellew, A general report on-the 
Yusufzais, Lahore, 1864, 140-2, and are said by them to be placed ın the Peshawar Musem. Fiv2 of 
these are statues: Kuvera, Lahore 3/G101; Bodhisattva, Karachi 6, Buddha, Chandigarh 19, both 
from Naogràm/Ranigat; Bodhisattvas, Lahore 1/G380 and 135, both from Sahri Bahlol. 


Punjab Government Civil Secretariat, Lahore: Home Department Proceedings, October 1375, 
No 37,2. 
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his involvement at this particular site. However, Childers is writing five years 
later than the stated date of the donation, and as a substantial part of the letter 
is concerned with the 1874 publication of Sergeant Wilcher’s report of Takht-i- 
Bahi,>> the suspicion equally remains that Childers gives the wrong site 
provenance for Johnstone’s pieces, and that they in fact came from his 
excavation at Tahkal. In either event, these unidentified sculptures are included 
in the collection from the India Museum transferred to the British Museum in 
1880, where they still remain. 

Some confusion also exists as to how many people actually excavated at 
Tahkal Payan in this period, Cunningham mentions Bellew,” who in turn says 
that it was excavated by Loewenthal: ‘ and the exploration since his death has 
been in abeyance. Much yet remains to be done there.’ >” 


5F H. Wilcher, ‘Report on the Exploration of the Buddhist ruins at Takht-1-Ba1, January- 
April 1871’, Punjab Government Gazette, Supplement 6th August 1874, 528-32. 

3% A, Cunningham to Secretary to Government, Punjab Public Works Department, No. 130, 
18th September 1874, Punjab Home Department Proceedings, October 1874, A.8, 421. 

? H. W. Bellew to Secretary to Government, Punjab PWD, 10th October 1874, Punjab Home 
Department Proceedings, December 1874, A 7, 517. 


FiG.4. Plan of Areas A, B and C at Tahkal Bala, produced by Haslett for the Punjab Government. 

Sketch No. 1 represents the first season's excavations in 1875, during which Areas B and C were 

explored and the section W.Z of Mound B revealed. Sketch No. 3 shows the second season in 1876, 
during which the remaining walls of stüpa B were traced, and Area A explored. 
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Loewenthal himself however only refers to Johnstone’s involvement at the 
site, as we have seen, and we should thus consider that this was in fact the only 
excavation which took place at Tahkal at this time. 

Nothing further is reported concerning Tahkal until the official Punjab 
Government excavation of 1875-6, but as already mentioned (p. 305 above), 
these concentrated on the sites of Tahkal Bala, and did not include any of the 
remains near Tahkal Payan. Haslett, the officer in charge of these Tahkal Bala 
excavations, found three mounds measuring 70 feet (Mound A), 35-40 feet 
(Mound B), and 15 feet (Mound C) above the surface of the plain * (fig. 4). The 
uncultivated ground between the mounds was covered with large faced stones, 
some of which ‘cropped up above the surface at intervals in straight lines’. 
Excavations along these walls to a foot in depth on either side revealed the 
foundations of a series of monastic courtyards. No evidence of doorways or 
entrances was found, these buildings having apparently been destroyed to their 
original ground level. 

The Sappers and Miners concentrated on Mound B. This particular site was 
the subject of further investigation in 1916,? and this later account adds several 
important details which are lacking in Haslett’s description of the 1875-6 
excavation. The two reports are therefore considered together here in order that 
a clearer picture of the site may emerge. 

According to the twentieth-century report, 


an ancient mound in the precincts of the Islamia College, Peshawar, was 
being levelled up under the orders of the College Committee, and in the 
course of the clearance, they had lighted upon the remains of an old stupa 
.... On a reference to the old records ... it seems ... that the mound in 
question is the same as that excavated by a company of Sappers and Miners 
as long ago as 1875. 


This description clearly places Mound B in the immediate vicinity of the 
Islamia College (fig. 2. B). Its exact location on the south side of the College 
buildings, close to the Jamrüd Road, is further defined by Haslett's plan of the 
site (fig. 4). The 1916 excavation however revealed that Haslett had only 
partially exposed the existing stüpa within Mound B, and that this in fact 
extended another 10 feet below his supposed ground level (fig. 5: Sketch 2.1, Q; 
Pls. III, IV). 

The stüpa is cruciform in plan, and apparently consisted of a podium, 
118 feet square at base,” with a flight of steps extending from the centre of each 
of the four sides.*' The extant structure is divided into two tiers. The lower 
terrace appears to have comprised a series of Indo-Corinthian pilasters posi- 
tioned 3 feet apart on a narrow plinth (fig. 5, Pl. III). The more substantial 
plinth of the upper terrace is also still visible in the twentieth-century photo- 
graphs (Pls. III, IV), while details of the structure above this point are supplied 
by Haslett (fig. 5: Sketch 2.1—3). His section drawing of the salient angle W. X. 
between the west stairway and the stüpa base, shows that the projecting plinth 
of the upper terrace measured 4 feet in height, the transition from this plinth to 
the podium above being effected by a line of architectural moulding 3 feet 
3 inches in height. Approximately 3 feet of the podium itself still survived, its 
facade being again decorated with pilasters. If the original height of these 


38 See below, Appendix A, para 2; Appendix B, para. 2. Haslett's annotations when quoted 
below are given in italics. 
? See below, Appendix D. 


9 ibid. 
4l See below, Appendix B, para. 2 
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FiG. 5. Elevation of base of stüpa B. Details for the reconstruction of the bottom tier are supplied 

by the photographs from the 1916 excavation (pls. III and IV), those for the reconstruction of :he 

vpper tier to a height of 10 feet are supplied by Haslett’s Sketch No. 2. plan (Figure 3) and section 

(Figure 1) of the base on the north-west side of the stüpa at W.X ; elevation of one of the pilasters 

decorating the podium (Figure 2). Haslett's Figure 4 shows the water channel which was traced 
leading from Área C, courtyard a.b.c.d. through cells M. and L. 


pilasters is calculated at a minimum of about 6 feet, and allowance is made for 
another line of architectural moulding above them, this provides an estimated 
total height of at least about 15 feet for the podium. Presumably the circuiar 
drum of the stüpa was centred on top of this structure; 20-25 feet of the core-of 
the dome must thus have still existed in 1875 for the mound to be the specified 
height of 35-40 feet. Haslett excavated into the mound, but he says only that 
this proved it to be a solid structure, ‘ filled in with mud and small stones behind 
the outer walls ',? and no attempt was made to trace the actual circumference-of 
the drum. 

Excavation through the centre core of the stiipa in 1916 was more successful, 
for a relic chamber measuring 1 foot 9 inches square was discovered at a depth 
of 6 feet 6 inches below the surface of the mound.” This contained five copper 
coins of Vasudeva. It thus seems to be a primary deposit, contemporary with the 
original construction of the stüpa. Its precise position in relation to the outer 
structure of the building is not clear from the text, but a depth of 6 feet 6 inches 
below the surface as it appears in the photographic record (Pl. IIT), implies that 
the relic chamber was placed approximately level with the junction between the 
two extant tiers of the stüpa basement. 

The stupa is said to have stood ‘on a brick platform °.“ Presumably this 
means that the surrounding courtyard pavement was of brick. The method used 


*? P, Haslett to Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, No. 9AE, 18th December 1875, Punjab 
Government Gazette, Supplement 30th March 1876, 239. 
a below, Appendix D. 
ibid. 
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in constructing the stiipa itself appears to have been a core of rubble, faced with 
outer walls of diaper masonry in the usual way. Haslett describes this as ‘ large 
blocks of varied stone (Granite, lime-stone and a red shaly stone), the interstices 
between which are filled in with horizontal slabs or slates from } to 1 inch thick, 
very carefully fitted and laid in mortar.’ 9 

According to the 1916 report, however, the limestone blocks were in ‘ later 
semi-ashlar and semi-diaper style. The mouldings and pilasters on the plinth, as 
well as the masonry courses at the salient and re-entering angles are of kanjur, 
while the interstices between the masonry are filled in with bricks and chips of 
slate as in the Kanishka chaitya at Peshawar. These mouldings ... are of the 
torus and scotia order of the later variety.’ 

The ‘semi-ashlar and semi-diaper style’ of masonry with kafjür facings 
seems to refer to the type designated ‘ transitional’ by Marshall, and dated by 
him to the Kushan period at Taxila.** The use of a slightly later form of diaper 
masonry in the construction of the stüpa thus appears consistent with the relic 
chamber deposit of Vasudeva coins dating from the end of the first Kushan 
century. The masonry was covered with the usual coating of stucco, which was 
apparently painted red." Stucco fragments (fig. 6.16-19) also provide some 
indication of the original form of the pilaster capitals which decorated the 
facades. One of the schist sculptures recovered in 1916 clearly dates from a later 
period (fig. 6.13). The remaining nine pieces however (fig. 6.6-15), although 
very fragmentary, show that the site was also once richly decorated with 
Gandhara reliefs of equal quality to those from better preserved sites such as 
Takht-i-Bahi and Jamalgarhi. 

Comparison of this stüpa with other cruciform stüpas such as Shàh-ji-ki- 
Dheri, Bhamàla at Taxila,” or Tope-i-Rustam near Balkh,? and also with the 
decorative elements of Guldarra near Kabul? gives a clearer picture of its 
original form. In particular, Bhamala (fig. 7), although constructed of semi- 
ashlar masonry, ? shows so many parallel features throughout the whole 
monastic complex, that it provides a prototype for the analysis of Haslett's 
record of Tahkal Areas B and C. 

Traces of a courtyard (Area B), possibly with cells, or more probably 
chapels, were found on three sides of stüpa B at Tahkal. Haslett gives a 
measurement of 300 feet as the length of its south wall, but this appears to have 
been approximate only, for according to the proportion of the plan (fig. 4: 
Sketch I, e.g), its actual length is about 365 feet. There were, in addition, 
vestiges of the foundations of other structures ' all over the area between the 
mounds’, which in this instance can probably be interpreted as small votive 
stüpas surrounding the large stüpa B. 

The principal monastery buildings (Area C) adjoined courtyard B on the 
west side. They were designed on the usual plan of a raised verandah and cells 


55 See below, Appendix A, para 9. 

4 J. Marshall, 4 guide to Taxila, Cudoddgs 1960, PI. X.c. 

47 See below, Appendix D 

^ Hargreaves, ASI Annual Report, 1910-11, Pl. XIII; miniature stüpa found near east steps of 
main stüpa: H. Hargreaves, Archaeological Survey Frontier Circle Annual Report, 1911-12, 12, 


fig. I. 

Si Marshall, Taxila, Cambridge, 1951, 1, 391-7, m, Pl. 114-8 

5 A, Foucher, La vieille route de l'Inde de Bactres à Taxila, Mémoires de la Délégation 

Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan, 1, Paris, 1942, 83-98 

5: G. Fussman and M. Le Berre, "Monuments bouddhiques de la région de Caboul, 1, Le 
Monastére de Gul Dara’, Mém DAFA, xxii, Paris, 1976, Pl. XIV.9 

3? This method of construction appears to have been in use at Taxila at an earlier period than in 
the areas further to the north. The use of diaper masonry at Tahkàl and semi-ashlar at Bhamala 
does not therefore necessarily imply a difference in date between the two monuments. 
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Fic. 6. Finds from the 1916 excavation at Tahkal Bala stüpa B 1-5, Iron (?) objects, 6-15, schist 
sculptures; 16-19, stucco capital fragments; 20, stucco or terracotta arm. (ASI Frontier Circle 
Annual Report, 1916-17, Appendix III, no. 1397-1402 ) 


surrounding a large central quadrangle (a. b. c. d. within Area C), 250 feet 
square, with four smaller courts, probably consisting of an assembly hall, 
refectory, kitchen and storerooms, ranged on the north side of the complex. 
Mound C, abutting the west wall of the monastery, was apparently just 
contained by the four enclosing walls shown in the plan. Marshall identifies 
similar structures found in the same position in the monasteries of Bhamala and 
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Dharmarajika (Court G) as watch-towers,? and for want of evidence to the 
contrary, this also seems the most likely explanation of Mound C at Tahkal. 

Two cells, M and N, were completely excavated, the walls being found to 
extend to a depth of 5 to 6 feet below the surface. However, this does not appear 
to have been an additional subterranean floor, for a water-channel of pakka 
masonry was found just below the existing ground level, leading from the 
quadrangle C through the cells M and L (fig. 5: Sketch 2.4). It seems thus 
likely that the channel provided drainage from a bathroom situated in this area 
of the quadrangle, as again occurs at Bhamala. 

A major problem in the analysis of Haslett's report is the exact position of 
Mound A in relation to the rest of the site. In the plan of the first season's 
excavations (fig. 4: Sketch 1) its centre is marked an estimated 190 feet due 
north of the centre of Mound B. Work the following season completed the 
cruciform outline of stüpa B, traced the main walls enclosing Area A, and 
partially excavated Mound A. In the published report for the second season, the 
additional information on stüpa B is incorporated into a reprint of Sketch J of 
the previous year, but with Mound A omitted. Both this completed outline of 
stüpa B and the plan of Area A are referred to in the text of the 1876 report as 
Sketch 3, thereby implying that they were originally contained on the same 
sheet. In the Gazette however, they are printed separately, with no indication of 
the orientation of Area A, or its location on the site. The marked position of 
Mound A on Sketch J (fig. 4) moreover can only be a general indication of 
direction, for if the plan of Area A (fig. 4: Sketch 3) is placed in this position, it 
overlaps, but does not correspond with, the existing walls of Area B. It also 
seems unlikely that two stüpas of such great size as A and B would have been 
built in so close a proximity with each other, even given the possibility that one 
could have been a new foundation after the earlier destruction of the other. Two 
additional statements tend to confirm this supposition. Haslett says that * A 
good deal more work ... is required to completely trace the form of the topes 
and other buildings, which extend over an area of about 600 yards by 
150 yards.’ 5 

It seems probable that 600 yards refers to the distance between Areas A and 
B. The 1916 report refers to Area A as the ‘ neighbouring mound of Burj Hari 
Singh ’, while Garrick places the stüpa "about a quarter mile distant’ from the 
police station of the same name.” There is in fact still a police station situated 
within the University area, on the north side of the Jamrüd Road (fig. 2). We 
know therefore from Haslett's plan (fig. 4), that Area A lay to the north of 
Area B, and also from Garrick, its approximate distance from the police station 
on the Jamrüd Road. From this it can be deduced that the section of Gandhara 
walling and the debris which can still be seen beside the Pashtu Academy of the 
University (Pl. Ia, b), can be specifically identified as the remains of Area A. 

Haslett describes Mound A as being ' surmounted by a solid tower of mud 
and boulders "27 This structure appears to have been the internal core of a 
stüpa, apparently about 105 feet in diameter. He says that the cross walls 
radiating from its centre were contained within two concentric polygonal walls, 
each of 16 sides. The spaces between the ribs were filled with compacted regular 
layers of earth and stone 2 


9 Marshall, Taxila, 1, 281, 393; m, Pl 61, 114. 
5 See below: Appendix A, para. 8. 
ns Haslett, No. 9AE, 18th December 1875, Punjab Government Gazette, Supplement 30th March 
5$ See below, Appendix C. 
57 See below, Appendix A, para. 2. 
58 See below, Appendix B, para. 3. 
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(b): Masonry preserved at the base of a modern wall beside the Pashtu Acaderny, 
perhaps a later addition to the original Buddhist site. 
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Fic. 7 Bhamala: plan of monastery and stüpa. (Reference. J Marshall, Taxila, IIl, Pi 114.7 


The one other structural feature which was uncovered was a series of =x 
steps, of about 8 inches rise and tread, ‘lower down’ the mound. THis 
presumably was the remnant of a stairway leading to the top of the podiura. 
Although this stüpa was still 70 feet in height, the scanty nature of the recorded 
remains gives no indication of its probable original form, and little appears o 
have been found, either of the outer wall of the stüpa, or the buildings 
surrounding it. There are moreover difficulties in interpretation of the trac-d 
enclosure walls (R. S. T. U.) of Area A, for they bear little resemblance to usual 
monastic structures. The plan is in fact reminiscent of a small fortification, 
incorporating a series of semi-circular towers along each face. It is however 
unlikely that the enclosure could have been created as a means of defence, for 
the existence of a stüpa at least 100 feet in height in its centre renders the sie 
largely unsuitable for use as a fortified area, either at the time of its Buddh:st 
occupation, or at a later date. 

Excavations at the castle of Udegram in Swat ? and the Buddhist complex 
of Guldarra in Afghanistan 9 moreover show that bastions frequently servec a 
purely structural purpose. At Guldarra, bastions seem to have ben 
incorporated into the monastery building primarily to reinforce its retaining 
walls against the steep sides of the narrow spur on which it stands. As Tahkàl is 
built on level ground, this clearly is not the reason for the use of semi-circuar 
bastions in enclosure A. 

In his discussion of Udegram, however, Gullini remarks on the problem of 
maintaining the continuity of any wall of great length constructed without the 
use of mortar. At Udegram this is solved by creating a many-sided obloag 
enclosure of diaper masonry, comprising a series of short walls reinforced at 
each angle by a semi-circular counterfort. The extent wall S. T. of TahLal 
Area A measures about 435 feet in length. It perhaps therefore also required 
reinforcement at regular intervals, again in the form of bastions. 

The closest parallel for Tahkal enclosure A seems to occur at the neighboar- 
ing site of Shah-ji-ki-Dheri, where excavations © revealed traces of what appezrs 
to be a similar structure in the latest building level of the main mound (fig. 8: 
Phase 3.A), i.e. two semi-circular features linked by a wall, and a circuar 
bastion 65 feet further to the south. In addition, bastions, also apparen-ly 
belonging to the last building phase,” were placed at each of the four corners-of 

5G. Gullin, ‘Marginal note on the excavations at the Castle of Udegram: restorat.on 
problems’, East and West, n.s , ix, 1958, reprint: Preliminary reports and studies on the Itaan 
excavations in Swat (Pakistan), ISMEO, Rome, 332-4, fig 2. 

9 Fussman and Le Berre, Mém.DAFA, xxu, 17, Pl I, II 


$ Spooner, ASI Annual Report, 1908-9, 57-8. 
9 Hargreaves, ASI Annual Report, 1910-11, 26-7. 
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Fic 8 Shah-ji-ki-Dhert: plan of main mound and stüpa. (References: ASI Annual Report, 1908~ 
9, pl. X; 1910-11, pl. XIE.) 
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the main stiipa. These additions are in diaper masonry. It is assumed that 
Tahkal Area A is, like the rest of the site, also constructed in diaper masonry, 
on the basis that Haslett does not specify anything to the contrary. The bastion- 
type structures of Shah-ji-ki-Dheri Phase 3, and Tahkal Area A could therefore 
be contemporary, but in view of the long occupation of the former site,9 this 
does not provide any indication of their possible date. Remains are moreover 
too fragmentary at both sites to enable any positive conclusions to be reached, 
although the presence of bastions attached to the main stüpa itself at Shah-ji-ki- 
Dheri seems to imply that these were incorporated as decorative or structural 
features, and are not indicative of any system of defence. 

According to the plan (fig. 4: Sketch 3) there was also a tomb in Area A, but 
no information is given concerning it in the text. The presence of a tomb 1s 
paradoxical in Buddhist terms, as orthodox practice advocates cremation. Since 
the tomb bisects the enclosure wall, it is apparently not part of this structure 
either, but which of these is the secondary feature cannot now be determined. It 
seems most likely however that the tomb is intrusive and probably pertains to a 
later date than the principal structures of Area A. 

Only one sculpture was discovered during Haslett’s two seasons of excava- 
tion, ‘a small slab, with figures in relief of three persons with snakes growing 
out of their heads’. This appears to be a frieze of putti and swag. Its precise 
findspot is not recorded, neither has it been subsequently identified. 

Garrick, in his excavation of Mound A five years later,® found three pieces 
of sculpture: a ‘ colossal’ Buddha head, a slightly smaller male head with an 
‘elaborate head-dress’, 1.e. probably a Bodhisattva, and a female head which 
was ‘ only remarkable for its excessive ugliness '. These were left ‘ in safe keeping 
at Peshawar, as too unwieldy to move’. They also have not been subsequently 
identified. 

Garrick’s Report however does not throw further light on the precise nature 
of the structure of stüpa A. He gives its measurements as 250 feet in diameter at 
the base. According to Haslett’s plan (fig. 4: Sketch 3), this means that the 
mound extended more or less io the inner edge of the traced walls R. S. T. U. on 
the three sides of the core. Garrick divided the mound into quarters, with two 
trenches ‘7 or 8 feet wide’ cut through the centre to a depth of 50 feet. He says 
that the construction was, for the most part, ‘ conglomerate stones ' embedded 
in a ‘ lime-cement or mortar’, and gives the following sensational description of 
his excavation technique: ‘the masonry thus wrought necessitated a free use of 
the crowbar in its demolition; and it was only when this instrument had been 
placed in the spaces afforded by crevices between the rocks, that they yielded to 
constant and vigorous oscillation.’ This falls far short even of the standards of 
excavation then current. Burgess perhaps expresses contemporary archaeologi- 
cal opinion most succinctly: ‘in practical archaeology ... there had better be no 
survey at all than one only to produce reports on a par with those prepared in 
recent years by... Mr. Garrick. If there is an Archaeological Survey it ought to 
be creditable to Government.’ 28 


9M Kittoe, ‘Sanskrit inscription from Behar’, JASB, xvu, 1848, 429-8; A. Cunningham, 
Archaeological Survey of India Report, 1, 1861-2, 38-9. The inscription, dated palaeographically 
c. eighth-ninth century A.D., evidently relates to a Tantric Buddhist temple. Its reference to ' the 
holy convent called Kanishka, where all the best teachers were found, and which was famous for the 
quietism of its frequenters' implies that the monastery of Kanishka, Sháh-ji-ki-Dheri, was still an 
important cult centre in this period. 

D See below, Appendix B, para. 6. 

65 See below, Appendix C. 

J. Burgess, Director-General of the Archaeological Survey of India, to Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Punjab PWD, No. 245, 15th March 1887, Puujab Public Works Department Proceedings, 
Civil Works, Buildings, September 1889, A 106 
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In view of Garrick’s onslaught on this monument, it is understandable that 
nothing appears to have survived to the present, and that its fame in the 
nineteenth century as the landmark of Tahkal has been forgotten. Following 
Garrick’s visit, the site seems to have rapidly disintegrated, and to have been 
largely ignored by later investigators. Only a passing reference is made to it in 
the 1916 report, which says that ‘ Remains of Gandhara walling are also found 
on the... mound ... which, when finally explored, may prove to contain some 
important monument.’ ©’ The site however was only finally explored prior to the 
building of the Pashtu Academy some 50 years later, when little remained 
except the section of wall now preserved (PI. Ib). 

According to Gopal Das,® there were thirteen dheris once scattered around 
the Tahkal area. Not all of these were necessarily Gandhara sites, but as the 
whole area has been extensively settled in the twentieth century, little of these 
archaeological remains must now be visible on the surface. From the available 
evidence of the nineteenth-century record, we therefore conclude that the two 
major sites of Tahkal Bala here illustrated (Stipa A and B), lay approximately 
in the area of the modern Pashtu Academy and the Islamia College respectively, 
while the stüpa of Tahkal Payan excavated by Johnstone can probably be 
identified with the remains of Rosanabad. The techniques of these early 
excavators leave a great deal to be desired by modern standards, and certain 
problems such as those of orientation and scale remain. Nevertheless, their 
work provides the only record of these sites, which in the case of the Tahkal 
Bala remains is detailed enough for a clearer picture to emerge of at least two of 
the Buddhist monuments which must have once dominated the landscape of this 
neighbourhood. 


APPENDIX A: First season, 1875 


Report by Lieutenant P. Haslett, R.E., on the explorations at Takkal, near 
Peshawar, during April and May 1875 by the 4th and 8th Companies Sappers 
and Miners, under command of the late Lieutenant C. A. Crompton, R.E. 


Punjab Government Gazette, Supplement 18th November 1875, 719-20 
Punjab Home Department Proceedings, December 1875, No. 6-A, 903-4 


I have the honor to forward, for the information of the Punjab Government, 
the following report on the explorations carried on at Takkal, near Peshawar, 
during the months of April and May last, by the 4th and 8th Companies of 
Sappers and Miners under command of the late Lieutenant C. A. Crompton, 
R.E.: 


1. As the excavations at Shahji-ka-Dheri gave no results which seemed to 
justify the continuation of the work there, the Detachment was withdrawn on 
the 5th April, and work was commenced on the 6th April at Takkal. 

2. The site on which these explorations were carried on is to the right of the 
Peshawar-Jumrood Road, about 24 miles from Peshawar Church, and in the 
angle formed by the junction of the main road with that from the village of 
Takkal Bala. There are three mounds at this spot, whose heights are, respec- 


6? See below, Appendix D. 

$ Personal communication, Professor Farid Khan, Peshawar University. 

Munshi Gopal Das, Tarikh-i-Peshawar, 171-8, cf A. H. Dam, Peshawar historic city of the 
Frontier, p. 24, n. 70 
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tively, 70 feet,” 40 feet 7! and 15 feet ? above the plain (vide Sketch No. 1).” A 
deep cutting has been made in that on the east side (which is the largest in area) 
by previous explorers. The mound to the north is the highest, and is surmounted 
by a solid tower of mud and boulders. That to the west is smallest both in height 
and area. 

3. The uncultivated ground between the mounds is strewn with large faced 
stones, which gave indications of the previous existence of buildings. On a closer 
inspection of the ground, the existence of walls could be surmised, where faced 
stones cropped up above the surface at intervals in straight lines. These walls 
were gradually exposed and followed up by laying bare each side of the wall for 
a depth of about a foot, and the result was the discovery of the foundations of a 
very large building, or buildings, probably a monastery. The follcwing is a 
description of the ruins discovered up to the date of leaving off work. 

4. Between the mounds B. and C. (Sketch No. 1) is a square area, a. b. c. d., 
surrounded by a wall, and this not improbably formed a water-tank.” It is 
250 feet square, but the wall has merely been traced round, so that its depth is at 
present unknown. Round the edge of the tank is a space 20 feet wide, and this is 
surrounded by a building, consisting of cells about 50 in number, which 
probably opened on to the open space round the margin of the tank. The outer 
and inner walls of the cells are 64 feet thick, and the dividing walls 54 feet thick. 
Adjoining the outer wall of the north side of this quadrangle are four (only three 
fully explored) small courts, also surrounded, or partly surrounded, by cells, as 
shown on the plan (Sketch No. 1). Theie are no traces as yet discovered of 
similar courts being attached to the other sides of the main building. There 1s a 
wall round the foot of the smallest mound C., forming a square court, and just 
including the mound. 

5. The south side of the main building above described is continued eastward 
for 300 feet, and is similarly divided into cells.” This forms the second side of 
another rectangular court, probably enclosing the mound B. The third or east 
side has been traced from the corner e., (Sketch No. 1) for a distance of 
50 yards. A fourth or north wall is uncovered for about three yards beyond the 
probable position of the corner at f. Close to the high mound A. also fragments 
of walls of the same description have been found, indicating that the buildings 
extended also in that direction. 

6. Up to the present date the excavations in the mound B. have afforded the 
most valuable results. Some statues are reported to have been taken from the 
cutting in the summit by previous explorers. A portion of a very massive 
building has now been discovered (w. x. y. z., Sketch No. 1). Plans and 
sections showing the description of the architecture in detail are given in Sketch 
No. 2. The height of the wall uncovered from the supposed ground level Q to 
the top of the ruin G. is about 10 feet. The point Q is probably the original 
ground level, the part of the floor laid bare in front and outside of the wall being 
pacca [sic] at this level. The thickness of these walls is unknown at present, no 
excavation having been made behind them. The faces of the building are very 
short, with columns at the angles (fig. 2 and 3, Sketch No. 2). These columns 
spring from the level P. (fig. 1, Sketch No. 2). A small portion of a wall V. has 


7? Mound A. 

7! Mound B. 

7? Mound C. 

3 Fig. 4. 

" Area C The following season Haslett decided, correctly, that this was a quadrangle 
Cf. Appendix B, para 7. 

7 Wall e.g incorporating Area B 

% Fig 4, stüpa B; detail of plan and section: fig. 5, Sketch 2 1-3. 
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also been found on the opposite side of the mound, about the same level as the 
top of the ruin. 

7. The top of the ruins of the lower buildings, described in paras. 4 and 5, is 
probably about the original ground level,” being about the same level generally 
as the pacca floor discovered at the foot of the high building. No doors or 
openings of any sort have been found, so that only the foundations of the lower 
buildings remain. Two cells (m. and n., Sketch No. 1) have been completely 
emptied, and the bottom of the wall found at a depth of 5 to 6 feet. 

8. A water-channel of pacca masonry (section given in fig. 4, Sketch No. 2) 
leads from the tank, a little below the level of the top of the ruins, through the 
cell m., and its continuation is again found passing through cell /. 

9. The walls are all built of massive rubble masonry, of the same description 
as that described by the late Lieutenant C. A. Crompton, R.E., in his report on 
the Buddhist ruins at Jamal Garhi, viz., large blocks of varied stone (Granite, 
lime-stone, and a red shaly stone), the interstices between which are filled in with 
horizontal slabs or slates from 4 to 1 inch thick, very carefully fitted and laid i in 
mortar, part of the high walls bene plastered. 

10. The work ceased on the 12th May, the sepoys being required to assist in 
suppressing the fire in Peshawar City, and it was not re-commenced, the weather 
having become too hot for work. Both Companies were at work from the 6th to 
the 25th April. The 4th Company then went to Cherat, and the 8th Company 
continued the work until 12th May. 

. Should explorations be continued at this place next cold season, I think the 
most interesting results would be obtained by continuing to trace and lay bare 
the high building, w. x. y. z., all round the mound B., to discover its form and 
description of architecture, and by making cuttings, shafts and galleries behind 
its walls, as it is very probable that statues, &c., may be found in the interior. I 
would also suggest an examination of the high mound 4. by driving galleries 
with the aid of the material lately used at Hazar Khani. 


Peshawar, 9th August 1875. 


APPENDIX B: Second season, 1876 


Report by Lieutenant P. Haslett, R.E., on archaeological exploration at Taikal 
near Peshawar. 


Punjab Government Gazette, Supplement 30th March 1876, 238-9. 


No. 10E, Camp Jani ka Sung, 25th January 1876. 

From—Lieutenant P. Haslett, R.E., Commanding Detachment Sappers and 
Miners, 

To— The Officiating Secretary to Government, Punjab, Public Works 
Department. 


I have the honor to report, for the information of the Punjab Government, 
the resuits of the archaeological explorations near Peshawar during the past 
cold season. 

The work commenced at Taikal last cold season was continued, viz., tracing 
the buildings contained in mound B (Sketch No. 3) and exploring mound A. 


” Containing foundation walls of Areas A, B and C 
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2. the mound B was found to contain a regular building, of the form shown 
in the Sketch No. 3 and of the same section and architecture throughout, as 
shown in Sketch No. 2. 

There were apparently at the four sides of the building flights of steps, and 
these faced nearly north, south, east and west. 

No back could be found to the walls, and excavation into the mound gave 
no results, so that it was in all probability a solid tope. 

The walls were plastered, and a specimen of the plaster has been sent to the 
Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar. 

The height of this mound is about 35 feet above the original ground level. 

3. The mound A is about 70 feet above the ground level, and was built solid. 
Two concentric walls have been uncovered (Sketch 3).? These are of 16 sides 
each, and are interior walls, built to give solidity to the structure. They have 
projecting stones to dovetail into the earth, and stones filled in between. Inside 
the inner wall are cross walls, generally built as radii from the centre, and earth 
and round stones were filled in between these walls in horizontal layers, which 
are easily distinguishable. When excavating into the mound lower down, a wall 
was found built in steps, about 8 inches rise and tread. This I do not think is a 
portion of the outer wall of the tope, nor could any trace of it be found. The 
excavation here was exceedingly difficult, the mud and stone forming a solid 
mass-like concrete. 

4. Round the mound A are mere traces of walls (Sketch 3); of these nothing 
more can be made out than is here shown. 

5. There are traces of walls of a similar description all over the arza between 
the mounds A, B and C but evidently merely the foundations. 

6. The only sculpture discovered was a small slab, with figures in relief of 
three persons with snakes growing out of their heads. 

7. The square area—a bed said in my last report to be probably a tank, I 
now consider was merely a court-yard, as the bottom of the foundations is 
found at the same level as the bottom of the foundations of the other buildings 
surrounding. 

8. I am of the opinion that any further explorations at this place would be 
useless, most of the buildings having been traced as far as is practicable, and I 
think there is no chance of any sculptures being found here. 

The detachment of Sappers and Miners commenced work on the Ist 
December 1875, and left off on the 13th January 1876, being ordered to 
Roorkee. 


APPENDIX C: Excavation Report by Garrick, 1881—2 


H. W. B. Garrick, Report of a tour through Behar, Central India, Peshawar and 
Yusufzai in 1881-82, Archaeological Survey of India Report, xx, 1881-82, 
No. 37: Takkal Bala, 133-7 


The remarkably tall tope, or stüpa, generally known as Takkàl-Bàla-ka 
dehri, being the largest and most important object in the neighbourhood of the 
village from which it derives its name, is situated on the road from the Peshawar 
cantonments to the Khyber, Jamrüd, and c., and about a quarter of a mile 
distant from Birj-i-Harising, where there is a police station. 

I found the tope with some difficulty, as there are many ruins in the 


B Fig. 4, Area A. 
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neighbourhood, such as the low mound of rubbish and boulders co-mixed, in 
which the Sappers and Miners made some excavations a few years ago. This 
mound is called Dheri-Rashakai, and I suspect must be the same that 
Mr. Belgar formerly took for the remains of a Buddhist monastery. I confess, 
however, that I failed to make out traces of any cells here, but owing to time, 
and also, perhaps, to the rains, the Sappers’ work has been so thoroughly filled 
in, that this mound now exhibits nothing, though I was informed that it once 
yielded many fragmentary sculptures: and as my work at Takkal Bala was 
confined to the excavation of the principal stüpa, I was not able to satisfy myself 
on this point, which is of little moment, as the greater portion of these mounds 
have already been explored by Sappers. The tope being in the midst of many 
such barrows, one might naturally have looked among them for a monastery of 
some kind, as ... Büddhist monks generally establish themselves in close 
proximity to such stupae [sic]; but, notwithstanding a due search, I could not fix 
for certain the site of any monastery. . . . ‘on constructing the kucha [sic] road (a 
branch of the main road to Jamrüd) towards Takkal Bala walls, baked pottery 
and débris of sorts were frequently exhumed’, also some baker's ovens have 
curiously been found here a few feet below the ground level. The remains here 
beside the Great Tope and Dehire Rashakai are those of other Dehiris called 
Kaosir and Bala... 

The Takkal Bala tope ... is built of massive boulders, many of which weigh 
over half a màn each. These boulders are partially dressed, but for the most part 
were conglomerate stones, imbedded very firmly into a lime-cement or mortar, 
pieces of which I found adhering to some of the construction stones, and the 
masonry thus wrought necessitated a free use of the crowbar in its demolition; 
and it was only when this instrument had been placed in the spaces afforded 
by crevices between the rocks, that they yielded to constant and vigorous 
oscillation. 

Externally this stüpa is quite destitute of embellishments, having no 
ornamental cornices of panelling of the kind generally found in a more or less 
injured state on such buildings, and the appearance presented by the tope is 
merely that of a conoid, or semi-spherical, hill, 80 feet high from foot to 
summit, and 250 feet in diameter at the base, or about 750 feet in circumference. 

Owing to the material of which this monument is built, General Cun- 
ningham opines that it may have been the base, or foundation, of a still higher 
stüpa; but.for the following reasons, I think it may ... be called a complete 
monument: firstly because its excessive height alone would almost preclude the 
possibility of its being merely the base of a second stüpa, unless such 
superstructure were unprecedented in height; secondly, as the tope presents a 
true conoid form, and offers no plateau at the summit upon which a second 
building could have stood. 

Notwithtanding the resistance offered by the peculiarly tough masonry 
employed in this tope, I managed to excavate rather more than half—or from 
the summit of the stüpa to a little below its centre... . In order to avoid missing 
any deposit this cupola may have contained, I divided it into four equal parts by 
a cruciform arrangement of trenches seven or eight feet wide, extending right 
through the mound and crossing each other at its centre. These trenches, or 
roads ... were carried down to a depth of nearly 50 feet, or somewhat more 
than half the entire depth. 

Before closing operations here, two colossal male heads and one female head 
were exhumed. The larger of the former pair clearly represents Büddha in the 
well-known form of split ears and abundant curly locks; the other male head, 
from its elaborate head-dress, I should take to be a portrait —most probably of 


`; 
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a king. The female head is only remarkable for its excessive ugliness. All these 
sculptures I left in safe keeping at Peshawar, as too unwieldy to remove. 

I regret that no inscriptions were found here; but if, either by Sappers or 
others, the excavation of this mound is continued at some future time to 
ground-level before which the deposit-chamber (if any exist) will probably be 
reached, a larger share of success than I met with may reasonably be expected 
from such a work. 


APPENDIX D: 1916 excavation of Mound B 


V. Natesa Aiyar, Archaeological Survey of India Frontier Circle, Annual Report, 
1915-16, 1-2. 


Here I may note that, on the 12th January 1816, I received intimation 
through my assistant that an ancient mound in the precincts of the Islamia 
College, Peshawar, was being levelled up under the orders of the College 
Committee, and that in the course of the clearance they had lighted upon the 
remains of an old stupa. I at once went and inspected the spot, and, after 
satisfying myself that the ruins really consisted of the plinth of a stupa of 
massive proportions, wrote to the Secretary to the Committee offering my help 
to ensure the proper conduct of the work, and suggesting the lines on which it 
had to be carried out. The work has now practically come to a close, and I 
understand that a few coins and a few antiquities only have been discovered. As 
these finds are governed by the Treasure Trove Act (XII of 1891) I would 
suggest for the consideration of the Local Government that they should be 
submitted to my Department for examination and acquisition, if desirable, for 
the Peshawar Museum. It is also essential that the stupa from which these 
objects were recovered should be declared protected and kept in proper repair 
for the benefit of the public. On reference to the old records and reports in my 
office it seems to me that the mound in question is the same as that excavated by 
a company of Sappers and Miners as long ago as 1875 A.D. 


V. Natesa Aiyar, Archaeological Survey of India Frontier Circle, Annual Report, 
1916-17, 5-6 


Tahkal Bala: 

In my last Report I referred briefly to certain excavations conducted by the 
Islamia College authorities at Peshawar in their own grounds. These have now 
come to a close, and Mr. Watkins, Head Master of the Collegiate High School 
who was in charge of the operations, has kindly sent me a note on the same, 
from which I extract the following information: 

The present stupa mound is the smaller of the two which were partially 
excavated by a company of Sappers and Miners under Lieutenant Haslett as 
long ago as 1875, and of which an account is published in Punjab Gazette of the 
following year. Along with that account Mr. Haslett has given a plan of the 
present building and also of an extensive monastery close by, of which all that is 
left at this time are the bare outlines. Mr. Haslett’s measurements, however, are 
not wholly accurate, and he seems further to have reconstructed the plan of the 
monument before it was completely exposed. Reference is also made to this site 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham in his report for the year 1881-82, and other 
explorers too, such as Dr. Bellew, are said to have taken away sculptures from 
here or the neighbouring mound of Burj Harj Singh. 
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The stupa, as now exposed, stands on a brick platform and seems to have 
been cruciform in shape with a stairway leading up to its berm at each one of the 
cardinal points. Its plinth is square in plan, measuring 118 feet on each side 
excluding the step, and is faced with massive lime stone blocks in the later semi- 
ashlar and semi-diaper style. The mouldings and pilasters on the plinth, as well 
as the masonry courses at the salient and re-entering angles are of kanjur, while 
the interstices between the masonry are filled in with bricks and chips of slate as 
in the Kanishka cAhaitya at Peshawar. These mouldings, it may be observed, are 
of the torus and scotia order of the later variety. Above them are situated 
pilasters with Corinthian capitals set at intervals of three feet. The plinth is built 
in terraces slightly set back from each other and covered over with a thick coat 
of stucco. This stucco coating is still intact on the eastern face of the monument, 
where is also to be seen the deep red paint with which its surface was originally 
illuminated. 

Whether the plinth was relieved by Buddha and Bodhisattva figures, as is the 
case with similar memorials in the Peshawar Valley, it is not possible to say at 
present. Neither is it possible to determine the nature and elevation of the drum 
and dome of the stupa, as there are no vestiges left of them. 

The core of the stupa is of rough rubble, being made up of river-worn 
pebbles and clay, and, when a pit was sunk in the centre, it revealed, at a depth 
of 6’ 6" below the surface of the mound, a relic chamber, measuring 1’ 9" 
square. The sides of this chamber are constructed of four blocks of kanjur, 
while, covering the whole bottom, was a large slab of slate about five feet square 
and four inches thick. The chamber seems to have been closed from above by 
means of four roughly dressed stones, for these were found lying in it along with 
the relic deposit. Of this deposit, however, all that has survived are five copper 
coins attributable to the Kushan King Vasudeva; but it is presumable that there 
were also some bones, which in course of time had got reduced to ashes. 

There 1s nothing specially worth recording among the antiquities recovered 
from this site. These are very few in number, and mostly consist of pieces of 
pottery and sculptural fragments. 

As to the date of the monument, I am inclined to think that the style of 
masonry as well as the coins and other antiquities unearthed here betoken the 
close of the third or the beginning of the fourth century A.D. as the probable 
period of its construction. 

It remains to add that along the edge of the brick platform on which the 
stupa stands are traces of walls which, presumably, are the only remnants left of 
the circle of chapels which once surrounded the stupa. Remains of Gandhara 
walling are also found on the bigger mound close by, which, when finally 
explored, may prove to contain some important monument. 


TIBETO-BURMAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN LOANS 
IN BURUSHASKI KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 


^ By R. J. PARKIN 


Burushaski consists of two dialects spoken respectively in the Hunza and 
Nagir valleys (the dialect most usually called Burushaski; henceforward Bu.) 
and the Yasin valley (Wershikwar, henceforward Wk.) in the Northern Areas af 
Pakistani Kashmir. Although the language is genetically an isolate, it contains a 
considerable number of loans from the unrelated languages with which it is m 
contact, chiefly Indo-European (IE) Shina, Khowar and Dumaki, and Tibeto- 
Burman (TB) Balti. The chief sources for Burushaski! have no difficulty in 
identifying loans from the former, but TB ones have by and large escaped notice 
or been disregarded. It is only Lorimer who deals with this question at ary 
length, and even he relegates the data to an appendix in his dictionary becauss, 
he says (itt, pp. vii-viii), of his limited knowledge of Tibetan. Therefore, the buk 
of this article will discuss all the identifiable instances of TB loans in Burushas-:i 
in one particular area of vocabulary, namely, kin terms, as well as the possibili-y 
that the standard TB honorific prefix, a-, often attached to TB kin terms for 
elder kin, is present at least in Bu., in both loans and native material. Also 
discussed are a number of more problematic cases, as well as some that can on:y 
be understood as instances of common borrowing by both Burushaski and TB 
from IE. Finally, I list for convenience the undoubted IE loans amorg 
Burushaski kin terms, which will demand much less discussion in view of their 
identification already in Lorimer and Berger. The whole is intended as a 
preliminary to a further, somewhat longer, article I wish to publish discussing 
the whole Burushaski kinship terminology from a more semantic ard 
anthropological point of view. 


Tibeto-Burman loans in Burushaski 

The TB language with which Burushaski is chiefly in contact is Balti (Ba), 
spoken immediately to the east, and this is closely related to Purik (also Purki, 
Burig; henceforward P) and Ladakhi (L), spoken only slightly further eas. 
Data will also be taken from a selection of other TB languages of tae 
Himalayas, namely, Kinnauri (K), Bhotia (Bh.), Sherpa (Sh.), and Tamang 
(Tam.),? and reference will be made to the Classical Tibetan (Tib.) and Proto- 


'* Burushaski ' spelt in full refers to both dialects taken together. Unless otherwise stated, tne 
sources used for Burushaski are D. L. R. Lorimer, The Burushaski language, Oslo: Institutzet 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, 3 vols.: 7 Grammar (1935); 1, Texts (1935); ui, Vocabulary (1978) 
for Bu; and H. Berger, Das Yasin-Burushaski (Werchikwar), Wiesbaden, 1974, for Wk Furtker 
data on Bu. has been collected recently by Dr. Adam Nayyar, and I am grateful to him and to 
Professor George Pfeffer for allowing me to use this material. I also wish to thank Dr. N. J. Allen tor 
initially pointing out to me the possible presence of TB loans in the Burushaski material, and r 
indicating some useful sources 

?R. A. Miller, ‘Segmental diachronic phonology of a Ladakh (Tibetan) dialect’, ZDMG, 196, 
1956, 345. Data for these three languages are taken from K. Rangan, Balti phonetic reader, Mysoze, 
1975, and idem, Purki grammar, Mysore, 1979; and S. Kosthal, Ladakhi grammar, Delhi, 1979. 9, 
46, and idem, Conversational Ladakhi, Delhi, 1982, 711. 

?On Kinnaun, Captain Gerard, ‘A vocabulary of the Kunawar languages’, JASB, 11, 1822, 
479; Pandit Tika Ram Joshi, " A grammar and dictionary of Kanáwari ', JRAS, 5, 1909, extra no 1; 
and T. G. Bailey, Kanaurt vocabulary in two parts (Royal Asiatic Society, Monograph xm), Londen, 
1911 On Bhotia, Jiro Kawakita, Peoples of Nepal Himalaya (Vol. m of Scientific results of he 
expedition to Nepal Himalaya, 3 vols., ed. H. Kihara), Kyoto, 1957, 287-9. On Sherpa, C. von 
Furer-Haimendorf, The Sherpas of Nepal: Buddhist highlanders, London, 1964, 289-91 ‘In 
Tamang, idem, ‘ Ethnographic notes on the Tamangs of Nepal’, Eastern Anthropologist, 9, 1925- 
56. 169-70, Andras Hofer, ‘ Preliminary report on a field research in a Western Tamang group, 
Nepal’, Bulletin of the International Committee on Urgent Anthropological and Ethnologcal 
Research, 11, 1969, 22-4. 
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Tibeto-Burman (PTB) forms given by Benedict. It is hoped that this geographi- 
cal spread of languages will be sufficient to indicate which of these terms are 
undoubtedly TB, and which are traceable ultimately to IE; no kin terms seem to 
have been borrowed from Burushaski by TB or IE? though other vocabulary 
clearly bas? A 

1. Bu. a-. In certain words, this is clearly the standard TB honorific prefix 
for elder kin." It does not occur in Wk. which, unlike Bu., is not in direct contact 
with TB languages. In Bu., however, it occurs not only with the TB loans api, 
acho and (probably) amis (see items 2, 5 and 3 below), but possibly with a 
number of purely Burushaski terms also, viz.: 


(i) askir, ‘ father-in-law’, formed on Air, * man ;? cf. Wk. skir, id. 

(ii) askus, * mother-in-law ', formed on gus, * woman ';? cf. Wk. skus, id. 
(ii) arer, ‘ son-in-law °; cf. Wk. rar, id. 

(iv) ai, ‘daughter’; cf. Wk. i, id. 


Being affinal, the first three of these specifications suggest the need for great 
respect by the users of these terms in a South Asian context (though this can 
hardly apply to the term for daughter). All four are listed by Lorimer under the 
initial morpheme, which in Burushaski is clearly regarded as an integral part of 
each term, and not as a prefix. It must be distinguished from the 1 p.s. 
pronominal prefix a-, which in both Bu. and Wk. occurs with all kin terms, as 
well as with certain other Burushaski words which form a class of vocabulary 
whose member roots never occur independently. These prefixes modify before a 
root beginning with a, the first person singular merging with it to give the 
lengthened vowel 4-.'° The initial a- given by Nayyar in asagun ‘ opposite-sex 
sibling's child’, ayas ‘ younger sibling’, and arik * wife's elder brother’, must 
therefore be regarded as the pronominal form, since both Lorimer and Berger 
record these roots without initial a-, save in examples glossed as ‘ my brother-in- 
law’, etc. Nayyar's akhaikin ‘ daughter-in-law’, perhaps belongs in the same 
class, though Lorimer, after giving the root as -xakin, admits that ‘some 
recorded forms postulate -axakin'.! (Nayyar's augah is discussed below, 
item 7.) 

2. Bu. api ‘ grandmother’, Wk. pe ‘ grandfather’. Lorimer's appendix lists 
this root as common to both Bu. and Ba., and Nayyar has recently confirmed it 
for the former dialect. It is clearly related to the standard and widely occurring 
TB root for ‘ grandmother’, viz.; Ba., P, api, K api, Bh. ibi, Tib. phyi, from 
PTB *p’i. 

3. Bu. amis, Wk. mes ‘ grandchild °. This is probably related to TB roots for 
* grandfather ’. It is lacking in Ba. (which has only apo for this specification—see 
9, below) but occurs in Tib. mes and the reduplicated forms of K, Bh., Tam. and 
L meme; note also Lahul mesmes,? and, in an old source, P me-mes.? The 
Ge S don Pe Benedict, ‘ Tibetan and Chinese kinship terms’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 6, 

S'Except for Dumaki sildir * parent of son- or daughter-in-law’ (D. L. R. Lorimer, The Dumaki 
language, Nijmegen, 1939, 207). 

é See on this Lorimer, The Burushaskt language 

7B Laufer, ‘ The prefix A- in the Indo-Chinese languages’, JRAS, 1915, 757-80. 


*Georg Morgenstierne, ‘Notes on Burushaski phonology’, Norsk Tidsskrift for 
Sprogvidenskap, 13, 1945, 72. 
* thi 


? Lorimer, 1, 122-8. 

t Lorimer, m1, 240. This ts the spelling ın the original, but Lorimer eventually came to see his 
initia] phonological distinction between 4 and a as a mistake (1, p. xv); elsewhere in this article, 
therefore, the former has been assimilated to the latter. 

? Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark, A study of polyandry, The Hague, 1963, 362. 

DA H Francke, ' Die Geschichten des toten No-rub-can’, ZDMG, 75, 1921, 76, 79; Benedict 
(pp 315, 330) suggests for Tib. that this root comes ultimately from the respect terminology. 
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semantic change from ‘ grandfather’ to ‘ grandchild’ may seem puzzling, but it 
can readily be explained. Most TB kinship terminologies of South Asia, as well 
as that of Burushaski itself, are basically of the type known to anthropologists 
as symmetric or two-line prescriptive, a type known widely but by no means 
universally for, among other things, its tendency to equate members of 
alternating generations through the use of identical terms. On a global scale, 
this applies above all, perhaps, to grandparents and grandchildren; and thus 
there is no particular difficulty in postulating a transfer of lexis between 
genealogical levels which may on comparative grounds be regarded as a unity, 
or at any rate as very closely related, in the indigenous conception. 

4. Bu. nana ‘ maternal uncle, paternal aunt’; Wk. nene ‘ paternal aunt’, 
nane ‘ uncle (by blood and marriage)’. Despite the similarity of these terms to 
IE nani, which appears in Wk. as ‘mother, maternal aunt’, they are more 
probably related to the ‘ practically universal’ ? TB root represented in Newari 
ni-ni,'6 Ba. nene, K nàne, ane, Bh., Sh., Tam. ani, Tib. ne, Old Tib. nene, from 
PTB *ni ~ *nei, all meaning ‘ paternal aunt’. This possibility is reinforced by 
the identity of glosses, which in most Burushaski sources and all the TB ones 
cited specify parent's opposite-sex not same-sex sibling (the latter being the 
specification of the IE terms). This contrast between so-called ‘cross’ and 
‘parallel’ relatives is a significant distinction, given the particular semantic 
scheme into which these terminologies largely fall (see item 3). 

5. Bu., Wk. acho ‘elder sibling’ (in Nayyar), ‘same-sex sibling’ (in other 
sources). This can be connected with P a-co,'* L a-co, K acho,” Bh., Sh. ajo, 
Tam. aju, all meaning ‘elder brother’, Tib. jo, ‘elder brother’ (male speak- 
ing)—probably originally an honorific, according to Benedict (p. 320). 
Although the Burushaski forms refer to siblings of either sex, it is unlikely that 
they can be connected with TB terms for sister, viz.: Tib. che ‘elder sister’ 
(female speaking), Ba., P ac'e, L a-Ge, K. aji, Bh. aje, Sh. aji ‘elder sister’. 
Benedict derives these from a separate PTB root, *tSei, and in any case the 
vowel in these forms is quite distinct from that in jo, etc. 

There are three other Burushaski terms which show close resemblances with 
TB forms, but it is altogether less certain that they are in fact connected. 

6. Bu. ngo, Wk. ngu 'maternal uncle'. This can be compared with 
L 2-gu ~ v-yu ‘uncle’, and Tib. khu (now ‘ father's brother ', but according to 
Benedict originally * mother’s brother’) from PTB *kuw. Its connexion with the 
Burushaski term is not at all certain, however, in view of the nasalization of the 
latter, and the different vowel in the Bu. form—despite this being the closest of 
the two dialects to the TB area geographically. 

7. Bu. augah ‘ father, father’s brother’. Among modern sources, this is only 
recorded by Nayyar, for Lorimer and Berger have uy, id., u ‘father’, respec- 
tively. Although no TB forms occur in the immediate area, further east can be 
found Lepcha aku ‘ father's younger brother’, etc.,? Tam agu ‘ father's younger 
brother, mother's sister's husband’, K aku, ‘father’s brother’, agu ‘father’, 
Bh., Sh. au ‘father’s brother, mother's sister's husband’, all of which are 


* cf. some of the glosses in R L Turner, A comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages, 
London, 1966, 405. 

5 Benedict, 317. 

‘6 Robert Shafer, Introduction to Sino-Tibetan, Wiesbaden, 1966—74, 159. 

"cf. Benedict, 317 

3 Francke, 74, 77. 

? But only in Gerard, the oldest source; Bailey and Joshi have ate for this specification, which 
according to Benedict (p. 320) is a separate root connected with te-te ' grandfather ' (an equivalence 
that can be justified not merely linguistically, but also by the tendency to equate members of 
alternating generations mentioned above). 

» Geoffrey Gorer, Himalayan village: an account of the Lepchas of Sikkim, London, 1938, 464. 
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analysable as honorific prefix a- plus the root represented in Tib. khu (the Bh. 
and Sh. forms having lost the intervocalic consonant). However, the consider- 
able distance that separates the occurrence of augah from that of the TB forms, 
and the difference of vowel in the root, make it questionable that this is the 
source of Nayyar’s term. 

8. An apparently separate series is represented by Burushaski aiyah 
‘father’ (but address only) ? and aya ‘ father, father’s brother’, au ‘ father '.? 
These resemble TB forms such as Bh. aya ( ava”), Sh., Tam. ava, Tam. aba, 
K aii (Chitkhuli dialect),? all meaning ‘ father °. However, any correspondence 
here is very doubtful, again on grounds of the distance between the occurrence 
of these forms, but also in view of the fact that the Burushaski terms only occur 
in old sources lacking in sophistication of transcription: only au can be 
compared with the terms in Lorimer and Berger (respectively uy and u—see item 
7, above), which suggests that the a- here is simply the 1p. pronominal suffix (see 
1, above). 


Indo-European loans in Burushaski 

The first four items concern other terms shared (or apparently so) by 
Burushaski and certain TB languages, but these are clearly of IE, not TB origin. 

9. Bu. bapo, Wk. bap ‘ grandfather’; Wk. di-bap ‘ great-grandfather ’.* 
These closely resemble Ba., P apo, Tib. a-bo ~ a-po, id., and might at first sight 
be regarded as yet another loan from TB, especially given the analogy with api 
(1, above). However, especially in the west of its area, the more normal TB root 
for this specification is that represented in Tib. mes (see 2, above). Berger in fact 
records the Wk. form as a Khowar loan, and this is supported by Dameli bap, 
Lahnda bapa, Kashmiri bab, Panjabi babbd, and especially babo from Dumaki, 
another IE language with which Burushaski is in contact." Moreover, accord- 
ing to Lorimer (1m, 469) the Bu. forms are restricted to ruling circles, which are 
traditionally of Shina origin in Hunza. 

10. IE must also be the ultimate source of both Bu. bawa and Ba. baba 
‘father’ (honorific), given in Lorimer’s appendix, but recorded by Berger as a 
loan from Urdu restricted to noble families.?*. 

11. Bu. gaka, kaka, kako ‘ elder brother’. This also occurs in Ba. kaka (id.) 
and P kakas (‘ brother ")—the former apparently lacking the standard TB term 
(above, item 5)—and also as an honorific in Tib. (ga-ga). It is clearly the 
common Indic term usually applied to ‘father’s younger brother’, but in this 
general area often appears as ‘elder brother’, e.g. Shina kako, Panjabi kaka; 
also West Pahari kak ‘ brother ".? : 

12. Bu. zizi ‘mother’ (‘ royal’ circles), Wk. zizi ‘ mother’ (vocative). This 
also appears in Ba. (zizi * mother"), but Berger clearly marks it as a loan from 
Shina and Khowar restricted to ruling circles. 

The remaining IE loans of kin terms in Burushaski present few problems, 
and can simply be listed: 

13. Bu. dado ' grandfather’; Urdu, Shina, id. 


2 See N. J. Allen, ‘ Sherpa kinship terminology in diachronic perspective’, Man, n.s., 11. 4, 1976, 
574 


2J., Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Kush, Calcutta, 1880, p xxix. 
ni Tul Leitner, The Hunza and Nagyr handbook, Woking, (2nd ed.) 1893, 23. 
en, 571. 

5T. G. Bailey, Linguistic studies from the Himalayas, London, 1915, 84. 

% Y.-C. Monn, J Presot and E. Tiffou, * Complément au lexique du bouroushaski ', Journal 
Asiatique, 267, 1979, 142. 

2? Turner, 520. 

8 See also Turner, ibid 

2» Turner, 153. 
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14. Bu. tati ‘father’, Wk. id., ‘father, father’s brother’; Wakhi, Khowar, 
id. 

15. Wk. nani ‘mother, mother's sister’; Khowar id.? Not to be confused 
with 4, above. 

16. Wk. sari * wife's brother’, possibly ‘ wife's sister’; Shina id., ‘ wife's 
brother’; cf. sálà etc. in other Indic languages. 

17. Wk. saroni, ‘husband’s brother, wife's sister, brother's wife (male 
speaking), sister's husband (female speaking) '; Shina id., ‘ wife's brother ’.*! 

18. Wk. tuxmiren, ‘parent of son- or daughter-in-law’; from Khowar, 
according to Berger. 

19. Bu. kaki ~ gaki,‘ elder sister ’; Shina id., according to Lorimer (m, 226). 

20. Bu. jamant, * husband, wife; family °; Shina, id.? 

Thus Burushaski appears to have borrowed items | to 5 from TB, probably 
through Balti or Purik in most cases (i.e. except for item 3); the TB provenance 
of items 6, 7 and 8 is much more uncertain, however. Of these, 4 is clearly just a 
synonym of the existing Burushaski terms (assuming ngo, ngu are not loans), 
but 2, 3 and 5 must have replaced the original lexis; counting item 9, this means 
in particular that Burushaski now has no indigenous terms in either the second 
ascending or second descending genealogical levels of it kinship terminology. 
Finally, items 9 to 12 must be considered common borrowings by both 
Burushaski and certain TB languages from IE, being clearly prestige terms 
generally restricted to the traditional and largely JE-speaking ruling circles, yet 
familiar to all language groups in the area. i 

As for the remainder of the IE loans, most are merely synonyms of other 
lexis (whether originally Burushaski or TB), but it can be argued that the 
introduction of items 13, 14 and 18 into Wk. was associated with semantic 
changes in that dialect's terminology of a more anthropological significance. 
However, this and other issues relating to the semantic nature of these 
terminologies must be deferred to the separate article I mentioned earlier.? For 
the present, I hope that this brief demonstration of TB lexical influence on the 
Burushaski vocabulary will indicate a fruitful direction for further research in 
areas other than kinship terminology. The general possibility should come as no 
surprise, given the geographical proximity of these languages, but the work 
necessary to establish the extent of this influence still has to be carried out. Such 
an undertaking would greatly increase our appreciation of the context in which 
this isolated and still rather puzzling language and its people have survived, 
despite the long-term pressures of assimilation to other, more dominant groups 
in the region. 


? See also Turner, 405 

3 Both 16 and 17 are ultimately from Rigvedic syälá- (Turner, 802). 
? Lorimer, 1, 215. 

33° Kin classification in the Karakorum’, Man, N.S , 22, 1987. 


THE TWO PREFIX-CONJUGATIONS IN EAST 
CUSHITIC, EAST SEMITIC, AND CHADIC 


By Ratner M. VOIGT 


1. The two prefix-conjugations in Semitohamitic 

It has long been observed by Cushiticists that the prefix conjugation in 
various Semitic languages represents one of the major arguments for treating 
this language group as belonging to the Semitohamitic (Erythraic, Afroasiatic) ! 
language phylum. From Semitic and Berber we are acquainted with (at least) 
two different prefix conjugations, a short one and a long one.” The long form is 
found in Berber and in several Semitic languages, although there is no general 
agreement about this. With this in mind, we should be surprised if we could not 
find so-called long imperfect forms in Cushitic as well. A strong candidate 
would be the Beja present which nasalizes the second radical, which is 
lengthened in other languages. In this context, however, I should like, not to 
discuss the problem bearing on the verbal forms of North Cushitic, but rather to 
draw the attention of the comparative Semitohamiticist to some East Cushitic 
languages for which new material is now available. It seems convenient to limit 
this discussion to the Rendille and Boni languages which have recently become 
known through the work of Bernd Heine (1975—76, 1977, 1978, 1980, 1982) and 
Hans-Jürgen Sasse (1979, 1980a, 19805). 


2. The two prefix-conjugations in East Cushitic and East Semitic 
2.1. The short verb form in Boni and Akkadian 

A twofold prefix conjugation with a short and a long form represents the 
most interesting feature of the verbal system of Boni. I quote the relevant 
paradigms of the short form in the Jara and Kilii dialects (Heine, 1982: 37, 59): 3 


Short form (Perfect) Jara Kilii 
s.l c. °a-?uud-a ?wü-?uwud-o2 ‘die’ 
2 c -tuud-a -tuwud-a 
3 m. -£uud-a -£uwud-a 
f. -tuud-a -tuwud-a 


By separating the focus markers á- and wú- and the enclitic element -ə and 
introducing a morpheme boundary, we obtain the following paradigm common 
to both languages: 

?u-(w)ud 

tu-(w)ud 

gu-(w)ud 

tu-(w)ud 


s. 1 
2 
3 


GERS 


! [n order to avoid an interpretation of this language phylum as being bifurcated in a Hamitic or 
African and a Semitic or Asian language group, I write Semitohamitic and Afroasiatic without 
hyphen, although this may contradict the current English usage, cf. Indo-European, Plateau-Sahel, 
Nilo-Saharan, see also the titles of J. H. Greenberg (1952) and J Bynon, ed. (1984). 

? See Róssler, 1981, 1.e., a—regrettably—only slightly revised translation of his ‘ Verbalbau und 
Verbalflexion in den semitischen Sprachen’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, 100, 1950 461—514, cf also Greenberg (1952). A quite incompatible position ıs taken by Fr. 
Rundgren in his writings (e.g., 1955) . 

3 My transcription of Bon: differs from that of Heme in that the tenseness and laxness features 
that allow a proper division of all vowels 1n a tense and lax vowel group are treated as supra- 
segmental features represented by * ° respectively, e g , "áfar ‘four’, *San ‘ five’, compare °fdr-téé 
‘her finger’ with *får-téè ‘ my finger’, for a different notation see Voigt, 1984 83. 
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It seems quite feasible that these forms may well be compared with the 
Akkadian Preterite forms (von Soden, 1952, 32*): 


s 1 c )amuut ‘die’ 
2 m tamuut 
(£. tamuutii) 
3 m. (y)imuut 
f: tamuut 


A reconstruction on the basis of both paradigms presents no problems: 


s.l c. *?V-muut 
2 *tV-muut(-) 

3 m. *yV-muut 

f. *tV-muut 


Boni shows a weakening of £ to d and m to w (which is deleted in the Jara 
dialect). I do not regard the different vowel length of the verbal morpheme as a 
valid objection to the comparison. 


2.2. The prefix vowels 

As to the prefix vowels different in both language groups, they can be 
assumed to go back to an Akkadian-like proto-system that shows various types 
of vocalization (Hetzron, 1975; Voigt, 1980, 88). On the other hand, there are 
arguments against treating the prefix vowels separately from the specific vowel 
of the verbal morpheme. Whatever their origin, the prefix vowels are 
generalized in most Semitohamitic languages, e.g. to a in Arabic or to iin Proto- 
Ethiopic and in East Cushitic (a mere coincidence ?). It appears that Proto-East 
Cushitic i is assimilated to the following vowel or glide, e.g., *ti-muut > *ti- 
wuud — tu-wud. The glottal consonants /j and ? are not obstacles to this 
assimilation, as can be deduced from the Perfect and Imperfect forms of the 
verb ahan ‘eat’, i.e., °d-ta-hay-a ‘ you/she (shall) eat(s)' and °d-tu-huy-a * you 
have/she has eaten’ (Heine, 1982: 35). 


2.3. The long verb form in Boni and Akkadian 

The resemblances between Boni and Akkadian are not exhausted by the 
striking similarity of the Boni Perfect to the Akkadian Preterit forms. The Boni 
Imperfect conjugation (Heine, 1982: 37, 59; cf. Sasse, 19805: 173) corresponds 
well to the Akkadian Present (von Soden, 1952, 32*): 


Long form (Imperfect) Jara Kilii 
S.l c. ^á-?uwaad-a ?^wá-?uwaad-a 
2 c -tuwaad-a -tuwaad-a 
3 m. -guwaad-a -guwaad-a 
f. -tuwaad-a -tuwaad-a 
Babyl. Assyr. 
sl c (Jamaat (?)amuuat 
2 m. tamaat tamuuat 
(f. tamuttii tamuttii) 
3 m. (y)imaat (y)imuuat 


Now if we ignore the evidence provided by the Assyrian paradigm and the 
odd 2 f. s. form, we may wish to postulate the existence of aa in both languages 
(cf. Boni -waad- with Akkadian -maat-) and, accordingly, to reconstruct the 
following paradigm of the long verb form: 
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s. I c *?V-maat 

S 2 m. *tV-maat 
f. ? 

3 m. *yV-maat 

f. *tV-maat 


In order to explain the long aa vowel, it is in fact tempting to regard the long 
form maat as the direct ablaut partner of the form muut, as indeed Sasse (19805: 
173) did, apparently reviving the:concept of a ‘ replacive morph /a/’ used in the 
description of Akkadian by E. Reiner (1966: 90). According to this concept, the 
Present stem of some verbs is characterized by— besides lengthening—the 
vocalic replacement * V > a’. Thus the last vowel of a present form such as 
iparras represents such a replacive a which refers to the u vowel of the Preterite 
form iprus. The same replacive vowel a is said to operate in the Present of the so- 
called * hollow roots', e.g., ikuun — ikaan. This concept, however, cannot 
account for the u in the 2 p. f. s. and other persons,‘ as we shall see later. 


2.4. The long verb form in Rendille and Akkadian 

In comparing East Cushitic with East Semitic verbal paradigms, it is not 
sufficient to take only the 3 p. s. form and other similar singular forms of the 
non-Assyrian paradigm into consideration, as was demonstrated in the preced- 
ing chapter. By doing so, one could arrive at such a simple model as that of a 
replacive a. If, however, we consider all forms of the respective paradigms of 
both languages, including their dialects and closely related languages, we may 
reach a different conclusion. 

I shall begin from the plural forms of the Akkadian Present that exhibit an 
interesting morpheme variation (von Soden, 1952: 32*) generally not taken into 
account: 


cf. Assyr. 
pl. 1 c nimaat nimuuat 
2 c tamuttaa = 
3 m. (y)imuttuu = 
(f. (y)imuttaa = ) 


This paradigm is built up on two variants, one before word juncture, i.e., -mutt-, 
and one before vowel initial suffixes, i.e., -maat-. It is reasonable to trace back 
both variants to a proto-form *-muuatt—a form that is, without consonant 
lengthening, preserved in the Assyrian dialect of Akkadian. 

The -uua- sequence in a closed word-medial syllable is monophthongized to 
-uu- and then shortened to -u-, whereas -uua- in a closed word-final syllable is 
monophthongized to -aa-. 

If we look at the corresponding Boni paradigm, we detect no morpheme 
variation. Thus, it seems that the Rendille paradigms should be given due 
attention because in Rendille there is a ‘tense’ which shows a morpheme 
variation identical with that found in Akkadian (Heine, 1980: 232; Sasse, 19805: 
165; cf. Hetzron, 1980: 49 f.): 


pl. 1 c. á-nümuy 
2 c. -tumaaten 
3 c. -yumaaten 


Unfortunately, the paradigm that shows this (as cited here) is that of the 


‘The ad hoc explanation given there ts that in these forms uw 1s not replaced by a because the 
contrast with similar forms of the Preterite is already maintained through lengthening of the last 
radical. 
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Preterite rather than the Present, as might have been expected. The Present has 
-u- and -uu- as morpheme vowels, but can easily be recognized as belonging to 
the long verb form through the prefix vowel a, whereas the Preterite is 
characterized primarily by the prefix vowel u. The old opposition of the kernel 
morphemes of the Preterite and Present, which is preserved in some verbs (cf. 
-hum-[-ham- * eat’), has shifted from the verbal morpheme to the prefix. In the 
old system the opposition between Preterite and Present is seen in the lexical 
morpheme, that of the verbal morpheme, the vocalization of the prefix being 
irrelevant, e.g., (Preterite) *yV-mu(u)t : (Present) *yV-mut[maat. A restructuring 
of the verbal system, which is treated in more detail in Voigt (19855), led to a 
functional loading of the prefix vowels. The Preterite and Present become 
characterized by the prefix vowels Ou respective to a, e.g., (Pret.) *yu-mut[maat: 
(Present) *ya-mu(u)t. The same development took place in other Cushitic 
languages; for example, in ‘Afar the prefix vowel of the Imperfect is always a, 
that of the Perfect mostly u and i (see Hayward, 1978: 359). In this context, it is 
to be stressed that the verbal morpheme of the Rendille Preterite corresponds to 
that of the Akkadian Present. 

Furthermore, the morpheme variation in Rendille is analogous to that in 
Akkadian. In Rendille, a long open vowel (-aa-) in a word-medial syllable is 
opposed to a short closed vowel (-u-) in a word-final syllable. I should like to 
trace back both variants to a proto-form *-muuat. The -uua-sequence in a closed 
syllable is monophthongized to -uu- (— -u-), whereas -uua- in an open syllable is 
monophthongized to -aa-: 


*-muuat ( C$) ^ -mut- 
( $C) 2 -maat- 


Akkadian exhibits almost the same morpheme variants as Rendille except that 
the lengthening of the final consonant appears to have been abandoned early in 
Rendille; their distribution, however, occurs in a different, or more precisely, 
reverse, order. The relevant differences between the two languages consist in 
their different syllable and morpheme structures. 








2.5. Syllable and morpheme structures in Rendille and Akkadian 

According to the standard descriptions, Akkadian allows a long vowel in 
syllable-final position and before a consonant in prejunctural position, i.e., 
mostly word-finally (von Soden, 1952: 16), see bel ‘he is lord’, banüm "to 
build ’, i§@/ ‘he asks’, whereas Rendille allows a long vowel only in syllable-final 
position. Thus, Akkadian forms with a long vowel before a consonant in word- 
final position would need to correspond to Rendille forms with a long vowel 
before a consonant in word-medial position in the forms under consideration: 





Akkadian Rendille 
Present Preterite 
s. I-pl. 1 -maat # 
pl. 2-3 -maat-V 





In Akkadian, neither a word-final long consonant nor a long vowel in a closed 
word-medial syllable are possible. The Present of the D-stem, for example, 
shows in the underlying form a lengthened third radical which is simplified in 
word-final position, but retained in word-medial position, giving rise to the 
shortening of the preceding long vowel, as can be seen from the D-stem Present 
forms of the verb kánum ‘to be (solid) ’: 


s. 3 m. u-kaan | «- *(y)u-kaann * stabilize’ 
p. 3 m. u-kann-uu + *(y)u-kaann-uu 
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Accordingly, the form -maat of the Akkadian basic stem given above can be set 
up in its underlying form with a lengthened final radical. The ‘gemination’ of 
this radical is retained in Akkadian only in forms with vowel-initial suffixes 
where a vowel u appears which recalls the vowel u in Rendille forms without 
suffixes. I should like to assume that Akkadian forms with a short vowel in a 
closed word-medial syllable correspond to Rendille forms with a short vowel in 
a closed word-final syllable: 


Akkadian Rendille 
s. l-pl. 1 nt *-mut # 
pl. 2-3 -mutt-V e 

On combining both schemes, we get the following: 

Akkadian Rendille 

Present Preterite 
sg. l-pl. 1 -matt # *-mut # 
pl. 2-3 -mutt-V -maat-V 


A prima facie unreasonable equation of a closed long syllable in word-final 
position, as in Akkadian, with an open long syllable in word-medial position, as 
in Rendille, or of a closed short syllable in word-medial position, as in 
Akkadian, with a closed short syllable in word-final position, as in Rendille, 
becomes feasible on account of the different status of word juncture in both 
languages. 

Although in most languages the word juncture is to be treated as a 
consonant,’ there may exist languages with a vowel-like word juncture. This 
would become evident if ever rules needed to be posited that contained either 
word juncture or a following vowel as disjunctive environments, which would 
conventionally be captured by the use of braces. Such a situation does indeed 
seem to have been found in, e.g., South Paiute, where a nasal is deleted both 
before word juncture and vowel-initial suffixes.® 

As to Akkadian, we posit for this language a vowel-like word juncture that 
allows a long vowel before a prejunctural consonant. Furthermore, if we mark 
the syllable break, the scheme given above may be more persuasively presented 
in the following way: : 


Akkadian Rendille 
V C 
-mada$t # *-mut$ # (— -muy, see below) 
-mutSt-V -maaSt-V 
*-muuatt *-muuat 


The derivation from the reconstructed form works quite regularly: 


Akkadian Rendille 

V 
*-muuaSt(t) # — -maast *-muuat$ # — *-mut 
*-muuatSt-V  -mutSt-V *-muuaSt-V — -maaSt-V 


The pertinent rules are: (1) deletion of a prejunctural consonant (in Akkadian); 
(2) uua§ > aa§; (3) uuaC§ —> uC$. 

$ See, for example, Weinrich (1976), and Lass (1971) Cf. the shortening of a long vowel in a 
closed syllable in pre-consonantal as well as pre-wordjunctural position in Classical Arabic, e.g., the 


imperative qum (+ quum#), quumu (+ quum-ii), qumna (+ quum-na) etc. 
5See Harms (1966: 231), cf. Chomsky-Halle (1968: 346) who give the generalized rule: 


[+ cons] ^ 0/ — { iv) 
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More simply, we can say that an Akkadian form -maat with its long and 
* quasi-open ` syllable corresponds to a Rendille form -maat-V with a ‘true’ 
open syllable. The correspondence between an Akkadian closed syllable in 
word-medial position and a Rendille closed syllable in word-final position offers 
no problem. 


2.6. The characteristics of the long verb form 

The lengthening of the final radical represents one of the characteristics of 
the long form of the mediae infirmae verb type; the other refers to the a-vowel 
before the lengthened consonant. Many have wrongly considered the a-ablaut, 
i.e., the ablaut after the lengthened consonant, as the relevant feature of the 
Akkadian Present. The example, generally cited, i.e. iprus: iparras, indeed, 
shows, a u/a-ablaut which, however, represents the real property of a specific 
verbal class (von Soden, 1952: 113), the others showing no ablaut, e.g., 
ipgid : ipaqqid ‘ deliver’, irpud : irappud "ron"? 

The mediae infirmae verb type also demonstrates that the a-vowel following 
the lengthened radical cannot be regarded as a primary feature of the Present, 
since in this type the Present is characterized by an a-vowel before the 
lengthened radical. Accordingly, the structure of the Akkadian Present as 
compared with the Preterite can be presented in this way: 


-muut ` *-muw'^t (> *-muuatt) 


Until now, little attention has been paid to the fact that the Present of the three- 
radical verb as compared with its Preterite shows an analogous structure: 


-prVs : *-p*rVs (— -parr Vs) (V = u, i, or a) 


Synchronically, the following rule for the formation of the Present of the basic 
stem on the basis of its Preterite can be posed: Lengthen the last but one radical, 
or, if this is a weak radical (1.e., a vowel), the last radical, and insert an a before 
it! 5 

According to this rule, we begin from the Preterite forms iprus, ipgid, and 
irpud and obtain the Present forms in the following way: 


iprus ` *ip**rVs — iparrVs 
ipgid : *ip'^qVd — ipaqqVd 
irpud : *ir’SpVd — irappVd 


Other principles, which will not be discussed here, account for the ablaut of the 
final syllable. 

If we apply the given synchronic rule to the mediae infirmae verb type, we 
shall obtain the Present forms as follows: 


imuut ` *imuuw'^t — imuuat/imaat, imuttuu 
isiim ` *isii"^m — isiiam[isaam, isimmuu 
In this verb type there is no characteristic vowel of a verb class, since, if it ever 


had a separate existence, it would have merged with the second radical 
(*imuVt > imuut, *iX3Vm — isiim). 


"'Thesituation in ‘Afar where, in the same way, only some verbs show an a-ablaut in the Present 
(Hayward, 1978: 359) deserves separate treatment; see Hayward (1978), Sasse, (1980). 

8 Such synchronic rules, which may contribute remarkably to our understanding of language as 
a system, are in any case not capable of being interpreted diachronically without further argument. 
Thus, the main pitfall of a synchronic analysis lies in its unwarranted interpretation as a diachronic 
analysis. 
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2.7. The derived stems in Akkadian 

If we do not restrict ourselves to the basic stem and take the derived stems 
into consideration, the given rule must of course be modified. The revised rule 
should contain at least the following additional components: (1) A lengthened 
consonant going back to the assimilation of a nasal is broken up, cf. (Gtn) 
*iptanrVs (— iptarrVs) : iptanarrVs), but not an underlying gemination, cf. (D) 
uparris: uparras; (2) A consonant cluster or long consonant which has 
assimilated a nasal is broken up, cf. (Ntn) *intanprVs ( ittaprVs) : *intanaprVs 
(> ittanaprVs), and (Dtn) *uptanrris (— uptarris) : uptanarras. (3) An under- 
lying consonant cluster is broken up only in the basic stem, cf. (S) 
usapris ` usapras, as opposed to (G) iprVs: iparrVs. 

The given rules may be summarized in the following scheme: 


Preterite : Present 
1. Gtn (iptarrVs) CC, —*nC, —naC,C, (iptanarrVs) 
D (uparris) C;C, = C: = CC (uparras) 
2. Ntn (ittaprVs) C,C, —*nC,C, > naC;C; (ittanaprVs) 
Dtn (uptarris) Canto —naC,C, (uptanarris) 
3. G (ipr Vs) CC = CC, > C,aC,C, (iparrVs) 
S (ušapris) C,C,=C,C, =CC, (usapras) 


As to the gemination of the long form, one can say that the last but one 
radical is only lengthened when it is not a semi-vowel—in this case the last 
radical is lengthened—or part of an inseparable consonant cluster. Inseparable 
consonant clusters, including sequences of identical consonants, are those 
underlying consonant sequences which never split up in any verbal form. 
Accordingly, in the case of the imperative forms (G) purus/pigid/etc., the 
preterite forms iprus/ipgid/etc. do not contain an inseparable cluster, but (S) 
usapris with its unvariable morpheme part -prVs- does. 

The characteristic vowel, i.e., the vowel of the last syllable, results from 
ablaut rules which depend on verb class membership. In the basic stem there is a 
prominent class with u: a-ablaut beside some other classes. As to the derived 
stems, they cannot be said to have only an a-ablaut, as one reads in Hayward 
(1978: 361), see, e.g., (N) ipparik : ipparrik * be locked’ (von Soden, 1952: 118), 
issariq : iššarriq "be taken away’ (Hecker, 1968: 143). 

On the other hand, the a-ablaut, originally the property of specific verbal 
classes, can come to function as a characteristic of the Present, if the other 
characteristics, i.e., a-vowel before the second radical and lengthening of this 
radical, fail to provide an opposition to the Preterite. In the D- and S-stems, the 
Present differs from the Preterite only in the a-vowel, e.g., D (Pret.) usapris: 
(Pres.) usapras. 


2.8. The case of Rendille 

In the same way as for Akkadian but without the final consonant lengthen- 
ing, we reconstruct for Rendille a proto-form -muuat from which the underlying 
short and long forms -maat- or -mut- can be derived. Now, some consideration 
should be given to how the palatal glide of the Rendille form -muy, hitherto not 
explained, came into existence. In this respect I should like to introduce the 
former suffix -/ (rendered by B. Heine as -2) which occurs as a formative in Boni 
(Voigt, 19855, 8 11): 


Rendille umuy/tumuy/etc. 
Boni uud-i[tuud-ijetc. 


In Rendille the third radical is lost (e.g., *?V-mu (t)-i —^ u-mu-y), in Boni the first 
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(e.g., *?V-mut-i > ?u-wud-i — u-ud-i). Another example of the loss of a last 
radical t is provided by the verb mit ‘come’: 


Rendille imi/timifetc. 

Boni lid-i/tiid-i/etc. 
Again, in Rendille the third radical is lost (eg, *?V-mi(1)-i > i-mi-i > i-mi),, 
whereas in Boni the first one vanished (e.g., *?V-mit-i > *?i-wid-i  i-id-i). 
Despite the neat etymology presented by H.-J. Sasse (1980: 163), who connects 
this root with -?tii (Perf. ?ataa), ‘ come’, I take, with R. J. Hayward (1979: 253), 
m as the first radical of this root. The third element of the root is, undoubtedly, 
t; in this context it does not matter whether we regard this element as a radical 
or as a T-stem extension (see Hayward, 1979: 253).? 

The Kin dialect, incidentally, shows a shift of /m/ via bel to [B] /b/ in all 

persons but 1 s. p. which preserves the m: 


Impf. s. 1 ?wá-?i-maad-a ‘I come’ 
'3m. -gi-baad-a ‘he comes’ 
As to the reason for this morpheme variant distribution, I should like to touch 
on the ‘mysterious connection between nasality and glottality’ (Matisoff, 
1975). In this case, the glottal stop of the 1 s. p. prefix prevented m from shifting 
to w (which was then interpreted as an allophone of /b/, see Voigt 19845: 240). 


2.9. Root-final gemination in East Cushitic? ` 

It would be convenient to find in Rendille some traces of root-final 
gemination which has above been called one of the characteristics of the long 
form in East Semitic. In fact, we find some paradigms in which the pl. 2/3 forms 
show a lengthened final radical (Sasse, 1980b: 164 f.): 


pl. 2/3 cf. s. 2/3 m. 
Present t/yasillin t/yasil ‘lay down’ 
t/yaallin t/yal ‘stay’ 
Preterite t/yisallen t/yisil 
t/yiillen t/yil 


It is not yet clear whether the gemination of the final radical in some 
Northern Somali verbs (Sasse, 1980b: 158 f.) could be accounted for in the same 
way as a trace of the long-form gemination formerly more widely used: 


pl. 2/3 cf. s. 2/3 m. 

Present t/yimaaddaan t/yimaaddaa ‘come’ 
t/yaalliin t/yaal(laa) ‘stay’ 
t|yaqaanniin t/yagaan(naa) ‘know’ 
t-yidaah(d)aan t/yidaah(d)aa ‘say’ 

Preterite t/yimaaddeen t/yimi(d) 
t/yiilleen t/yiil(lay) 
t/yigqiinneen t/yigiin(nay) 
t/yidaah(d)een t yidi 


It should be noted that the theory of Sasse (19805: 161) that the gemination 
in these forms results from the assimilation of a t-element taken over from the 
last radical of the verb *come' which was interpreted as a refiexive stem 
formation does not appear very attractive. For this reason it seems to me not 
superfluous to look again at the discussion, which has not yet really been 
opened up (cf. Zaborski, 1975: 47 f.). 

? The solution of this problem is included in the remark of R. J. Hayward (loc. cit ), that stem 


“extensions in verbs of the prefix conjugation were exclusively prefixed elements °. Nevertheless, 1n 
the verb ‘come’ the dental radical 1s treated as a stem extension. 
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3. The two *prefix conjugations in Chadic 
3.1. The short and long forms in Chadic 

In this context, it would seem appropriate to draw the reader's attention to 
the case of the Chadic verbal stems that show in some respect similar 
peculiarities. As expounded by H. Jungraithmayr (1975, 1977, 1979, 1983), 
some Chadic languages display with some verbs two different verb stems which 
are distinguished by vowel insertion and consonant lengthening. Both features 
are well known from East Semitic as well as, partly, from East Cushitic: 


Short form Long form 
Akkadian -muut -muuat[maat, 
-mutt- * die" 
Rendille -mut -maat, -muy 
Ron mot mwaát 
Migama ?áym ?áyámm ‘eat’ 


It may be mentioned in passing that the verb cited last above occurs, with 
the same meaning, in Boni as huy/hay and in Rendille as hum/ham, but without 
traces of root-final gemination. 

In Migama, all long verb stems with a lengthened radical show lengthening 
only of the last radical. Nevertheless we can make the following comparison 
(von Soden, 1965-81: s.v., Jungraithmayr, 1975: 94): 


Short form Long form 
Akkadian -ktum -kattam ‘cover’ 
Migama kütüm- kótómm- * wrap up' 


Both formations are compatible if we regard the (Akkadian) system with the 
lengthening of the last but one radical (type 1), or of the last radical if the last 
but one radical is a weak consonant (type 2), as the original one. The Migama 
system would represent a regularization according to type 2, whereas a 
regularization according to type 1 took place in Ethiopic. The Geez imperfect 
exhibits a gemination of the last but one radical in all roots including the so- 
called hollow roots, e.g., 


-muut ` -mdwwat ‘die’. 


The Akkadian and Migama long verb forms show the characteristic a-vowel 
followed by a lengthened radical which is in one language the second, in the 
other the third one. In the case of Migama the Imperfective vowel has been 
assimilated to the relevant vowel of the verb class. Thus, our reconstruction can 
be given in brief as follows: 


Short form Long form 
Akkadian -ktum *-k*Ctam > -kattam 
Migama kütüm- *kut"cm- — kótómm- 


The long form of the three-radical verb in Migama shows the same structure as 
the long form of the mediae-infirmae verb type in Akkadian: 


Akkadian -muut ` *-muwt >-muuat/maat, -mutt- 
Migama kütüm : *kut*^m — kótómm- 


We are not able to present an East-Cushitic parallel to this structure since in this 
group a retention of a final radical lengthening is not yet firmly established (see 
$2.9). The a-vowel as a feature of the long form, however, is found in all 
Semitohamitic languages treated in this essay. In addition to the verbs with 
medial w cited above, I should like to put forward a Semitohamitic comparison 
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based on verbs with medial y (Jungraithmayr, 1970: 192 f., von Soden, 1952, 
etc.): 


Short form Long form 
Ron-Daffo bim biyam * swim ` 
Sit Syaat ‘look’ 
Akkadian -Siim -Siiam/Saam . . . ‘fix’ 
Somali -mi(d) -maad ‘come’ 
Rendille -mit -maat, -mi ‘one’ 
Boni-Kilii -mid -maad ‘come’ 


3.2 A new Cushitic-Chadic parallel development 

Although it is not convenient in the confines of this paper to treat all the 
problems touched upon in this presentation, one note seems to be indispensable. 
Some verb forms in Migama and East Dangaleat show suffixed vowels that 
remind us strongly of the suffixed elements in Boni and other East Cushitic 
languages. These suffixes can properly be interpreted in terms of the Perfec- 
tive ` Imperfective opposition (Jungraithmayr, 1975: 94; Ebobissé, 1979: 40 ff.): 


Perfective Imperfective 

Migama kütüm-é kótómm-á ‘wrap up’ 
rawt-é ráwátt-à ‘forget’ 
?ápir-é ?aparr-a ‘choose’ 
?áym-é ?áyámm-á "eat" 

East Dangaleat mat-é mat-a ‘die’! 
tur-e tur-à ‘love’ 

Boni -hun-e -hay-a ‘eat’ 
-(u)ud-a -waad-a ‘die’ 


Obviously, the suffixed elements help to distinguish both verb stems which have 
already been sufficiently differentiated internally. As to the origin of these 
suffixed elements, I should like to refer to the theory put forward below. 


3.3. A sketch of the historical development 

In order not to be misunderstood in comparing Semitic and Cushitic (and 
Berber, of course, which was, however, not taken into consideration) with 
Chadic, I should like to add that I am well aware of the fact that the 
grammatical function of the verbal morpheme in the respective verbal com- 
plexes is quite different in each case. Therefore, one has to argue against a 
straightforward equation of similar or identical forms in distantly related 
languages. Thus, Hausa yaa mutu ' he died’ cannot be compared directly with 
Arabic (lam) ya-mut ‘ he did (not) die’ by means of an equation: mut-ù + -mut. 

A comparison can be made, however, if a historical connexion between both 
forms can be drawn. We have to develop a model that allows tracing back both 
forms to the proto-language: 


(yaa) mut(-2) (ya)mut 
1 Contrary to the class of verbs that contain only two strong radicals, the three-radical verb class 
forms its Imperfective by an a-ablaut of the vowel before the last radical or by the infixing of a in this 
position, apart from the final vowel i the status of which is controversial (see Wolff, 1982). See the 
following examples (Ebobissé, 1979: 84 ff): 


Perfective Imperfective 
stikimé sitkámi ` breathe’ 
togile togoli (+ togali) ‘swear’ 


éymeé Zum («- Peydmi) ‘eat’ 
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The reconstruction of a proto-form (in this case -muur) and its grammatical and 
syntactical development in the different branches of Semitohamitic up to the 
two languages under consideration should take place in a historical model that 
takes their grammatical and syntactical function into account—a problem that 
cannot yet be tackled with any guarantee of success. A hint, however, as to the 
historical model, as I imagine it, may be allowed. The Proto-Semitohamitic long 
form of the prefix conjugation which is well retained in other branches of this 
phylum did get lost in Chadic as part of a true prefix conjugation, but did not 
get lost as a sort of verbal element. I think that in the early stages of this 
language group the fully conjugated verbal forms were restricted to less and less 
distinct forms. 

For this development we are able to present evidence from another 
Semitohamitic branch. The example is provided by the verbal paradigms of 
some modern South Arabian languages that delete the t-prefixes of the f. or 2 p. 
forms in the derived stems (Johnstone, 1968, 1980). It seems quite clear that the 
process of reducing the different members of the verbal paradigm can eventually 
lead to a one-member paradigm. It is worthwhile to point at the prefix 
conjugation of the passive derivation in Sheri which shows in its indicative 
paradigm a discrimination by means of a prefix only in the 1 pl. form (n-). In its 
subjunctive paradigm, even this distinction is given up so that this paradigm is 
characterized by the non-occurrence of any personal prefixes (Johnstone, 1980: 
469). Whereas in this language the discrimination of the forms of the paradigm 
is, to a reduced extent, maintained by suffixes and internal vowel variation (cf. 3 
m./f./1 c.s. Lerfas vs. 2 f s. Lerfis), we may suppose that in Proto-Chadic the 
paradigms of the prefix conjugations were reduced to one-term paradigms; i.e., 
from ‘a paradigm yV-muut/tV-muut/etc., only a generalized form (V-)muut 
would have survived, which was furthermore used or re-used in periphrastic 
constructions. For example, a Hausa form taa mutü ‘ she died’ would contain as 
second element the remnant of a formerly fully conjugated verb form which 
could survive as a verbal element in a periphrastic construction (as in ta-a mutt 
* she-had-died °}. Accordingly, a Daffo form sí mwaát ‘they are used to die/ 
faint" (Jungraithmayr, 1970: 202) would comprise a verbal element that goes 
back in the same way to a true prefix conjugation which exists as an inherited 
form in East Cushitic as well as East Semitic, as I tried to show above. 

A more detailed discussion of the historical development of the Chadic 
forms has to take, inter alia, their final vowels into consideration. As to these 
vocalic suffixes hitherto not explained, I should like to expound a theory which 
may be the preferable one. The specific connexions between Chadic and 
Cushitic, which have not been investigated at all to date, give weight to the 
idea stemming from the work going on in Cushitic languages that the final 
vowel is a remnant of Cushitic-like suffix conjugation which is formed, as is 
generally known, by suffixing an almost totally reduced prefix-conjugated verb. 
The suffixed a-vowel of the Imperfective paradigm in Migama can be taken asa 
relic of an auxiliary verb with reduced phonic substance that was formerly 
conjugated regularly in the Imperfective, i.e., -?a/ta/ya/etc. In the same way, the 
u-suffix of the Hausa form muta could be accounted for by assuming a formerly 
fully conjugated suffixed verb that was reduced to a uniform verbal element. 
The closed vowel of this element makes it plausible to suppose an Imperfective 
conjugation of the auxiliary verb which can be reconstructed ın a typically 
Cushitic manner as -?i/ti/yi/etc. (cf. Kambatta -i/ti/i/etc., Galla/Oromo -e/te/e/ 
etc., see Zaborski, 1975: 103). After the regularization to -i, this vowel was 
assimilated to the stem vowel of the verb under consideration (— mut-u). 

The Cushitic language group provides us also with an example of a reduced 
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paradigm being suffixed to a verbal stem. In Somali the Past and Present tenses 
show two different sets of forms which occur in syntactically determined 
environments, an extensive and a restrictive set of verbal forms (Andrzejewski, 
1978, Hetzron, 1974). The restricted paradigm uses the most unmarked forms, 
i.e., the 3 m. s. form (that means a restriction of the person concord). 

The trend of reducing the distinctive members of a verbal paradigm 7 leads 
eventually to a one-term paradigm, as it has been reported form Galla/Oromo 
(Andrzejewski, 1978: 351). In this language we find a restricted paradigm of the 
past and present tenses that is characterized by a suffixed element identical with 
the 3 m. s. person form of the extensive paradigms. Accordingly, the imperfect 
has beside the normal forms -d/td/á/etc., a generalized form -d which is, 
however, restricted to specific syntactic positions (cleft sentence construction). 
Provided that the extended paradigms passed out of use and were replaced 
generally by the one-term paradigms, it appears plausible that new, more 
elaborate verbal expressions were required. A part of them can be said to have 
been built up on the basis of the existing forms (of the restricted paradigms), i.e., 
with the endings -ije or -a. 

Now, we are quite near to some Chadic verb forms, see, e.g., the Migama 
perfective form (Jungraithmayr, 1975: 91) ná kütüm-é ‘I wrapped’. The 
personal element at the beginning of the verbal expression was added in order to 
distinguish the different persons that have been discriminated formerly by a 
suffixed prefix-conjugated auxiliary verb later on reduced to a uniform element. 

Whereas 1n Migama and East Dangaleat the verbal morpheme shows an 
internal discrimination of both stems, in Bolanci most verbs distinguish their 
Preterite and Future forms only by different suffixes. The roots ?ar- ‘ borrow’ 
and balt- ‘lock’, for example, exhibit the Preterite form ?arí and balté and the 
Future form ?ará and balta (see Lukas, 1970: 271). We compare the Cushitic 
Preterite element—i/e and the Present element a—with these Chadic endings. 

I am well aware of the fact that many scholars would not like to agree to a 
comparison between particular verb forms of such distantly related languages 
as Hausa and Arabic, or Migama and Akkadian, or Boni and East-Dangaleat, 
as undertaken above. Within a historical model, however, that connects the 
respective forms not directly but—in accordance with the time depth to be 
assumed—in several steps with a reconstructed form of the proto-language, 
such a comparison is methodologically sound. 

No objection can be raised from the fact that the development from the 
proto-language to the documented languages is hitherto far from being clear in 
every respect. This is due only partly to a lack of research. More important is 
our deficit in direct information about the prehistory of the Chadic and Cushitic 
language groups. According to the method of linguistic reconstruction that has 
proved valuable in Indo-European comparative linguistics, the gap between 
Chadic, Cushitic, and Semitic will be bridged by reconstructing the intermediate 


‘I The gender concord, relevant only in the 3 p. s., is not jeopardized by this impoverishment of 
the verbal paradigms 

12 The history of many language groups exhibits a loss of person and number distinction in the 
verbal inflection. Even the closely related Scandinavian language group shows this development. 
The six-term paradigm of the present indicative, as reconstructed for Proto-Scandinavian (Haugen, 
1982: 122) and nearly totally retained in Icelandic, 1s reduced in English to a two-term paradigm and 
in spoken Swedish to a one-term paradigm, e.g., jag/du/han]hon|den|det[vi[ni[de kallar ' l/youjhe 
she/it/we/you/they call(s)' (Wendt, 1961: 110). The -r in this paradigm goes back to -z which was 
originally the marker of the 2 s. p., but extended to all other persons then becoming the marker of 
the present tense Since we know the history of these forms we can compare, e.g., an inflected 
Icelandic form (þið) kall-id * (you, pl ) call’ with Swedish (ni) kallar ‘ id ' that shows no inflection at 
all. That means, with a better understanding of the Semitohamitic language history we could be able 
to relate inflected Semitic, Berber and Cushitic forms with uninflected Chadic forms. 
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stages of the development from the proto-language up to now. I follow H. M. 
Hoenigswald (1965: 69) who maintained that ‘much better opportunities for 
reconstruction exist where the older stage can be triangulated from two or more 
independent later stages into which the speech community has separated.’ 


4. The origin of the long verb form in Semitohamitic 

Another argument sometimes used in this context refers to the a-vowel and 
the gemination of the so-called long verb form. In the opinion of some scholars, 
long verb forms as found in Semitic, Berber, Cushitic, and Chadic represent 
innovations in the respective language groups. I should not like to argue against 
the explanation of the long form as an ‘ aspectualized ' intensive-frequentative 
stem (Rundgren, 1959) which seems to be quite reasonable, but against the use 
of this explanation. One cannot eliminate a comparison between Cushitic or 
Chadic and Semitic long verb forms by hinting at the supposed D-stem origin of 
some of these forms. 

It is interesting but not surprising to note that the approach of explaining 
the long verb form by ‘ réemploi d'intensif' as applied to Akkadian, Ethiopian, 
and Berber has now found a successor in the Chadic language field, namely E. 
Wolff (1984), who propagates the theory that one major source of the 
Imperfective stem, which we regard as a Semitohamitic retention, is to be seen in 
the ‘ plural stem’. Basing himself on the idea of W. Dressler (1968) that the 
‘plural stem’ has four basic shades of meaning, ie., iterative, distributive, 
durative, and intensive, he argues for a secondary development of the Imperfec- 
tive stem ‘ through redesignation of verbal plurals’ (Wolff, 1984: 228). 

The other source of the Imperfective is said to be a suffix *-wa, which was 
described by P. Newman (1977) through the * major productive process in the 
formation of Imperfective stems’, i.e., the suffixation of -(w)a and -Ca (‘ where 
C represents a copying of the preceding consonant ") evidently going back to 
*-wa—a purely synchronic statement which can hardly be interpreted in a direct 
way diachronically by reconstructing such a suffix as a trait of the proto- 
language. If we knew nothing but the Chadic language group, this proposal 
would be perhaps reasonable; but we do know something about other Semito- 
hamitic languages that cannot be simply ignored. 

Contrary to this, E. Wolff's idea of drawing a connexion between the 
Imperfective and Intensive stem is plausible, but not apt to provide evidence 
against the existence of a fundamental opposition in the verbal morphology 
(‘short form’ vs. ‘long form’) in the proto-language. In fact, this connexion 
stresses the Semitohamitic affiliation of the Chadic language group. The co- 
existence of plural stems and Imperfective stems, both of them showing similar 
morphological features (i.e., a-vowel and, above all, consonant lengthening), is 
a fact that occurs in Akkadian too. We compare the Preterite and Present forms 
of the basic stem with those of the intensive-factitive, the so-called D-stem: 


Preterite Present 
G: iprVs iparrVs 
D: uparris uparras 


We learn from these forms that an a-vowel and the ensuing consonant 
lengthening are the relevant features of the Present as well as of the D-stem— 
which represents no argument against a Proto-Semitic reconstruction of both 
formation. 

If we take a look on Migama, we detect some verbs which have a plural stem 
beside Perfective and Imperfective stems (Jungraithmayr, 1975, Wolff, 1977): 


- 
M 


A. 
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Perfective Imperfective 
basic stem maat-é mát-áa 
plural stem mátt-é mát-ákká 


The plural-stem forms are characterized by a lengthening of the final root 
consonant or of a suffixed consonant, whereas the Imperfective shows suffixed 
a-vowels. This distribution is to be compared with that of the respective forms 
of the mediae-infirmae root verb in Akkadian; we cite the reconstructed forms 
based on morpheme variation (the D-stem of this verb is formed on analogy 
with other verbs that allow this stem formation): 


Preterite Present 
G -muut- *-muuatt- 
D *u-miitt- *u-maatt- 


Again, we see the D-stem characterized by lengthening of the final radical, 
whereas the Present exhibits in addition to this the intrinsic a-vowel. Beside 
these striking parallelisms, there are serious differences between Migama and 
Akkadian. The status of the verbal morphemes is quite different. In Akkadian 
they form part of an old prefix conjugation; in Migama they are part of a 
periphrastic construction, which is yet to be determined. Nevertheless, we agree 
with E. Wolff in considering a ‘deep rooted relationship ..: between expres- 
sions of “plurality” and "* imperfectivity "' (Wolff, 1977: 172) in Chadic 
languages as well as in Semitic languages. This deep-rooted relationship is a 
Semitohamitic heritage, which is retained in different Semitohamitic languages. 

On the other hand, it appears to be clear that during the long language 
history we have to deal with, the notion of imperfectivity could be extended, 
restructured, revived or enriched (by other morphological means) on the basis 
of existing forms or by analogy to them. This does not, however, affect the 
inherited status of the fundamental opposition. Otherwise we would be obliged 
to assume that the same innovation took place independently in all branches of 
Semitohamitic (except of course Egyptian, from which there comes, however, 
no counter-evidence) or even independently in different sub-branches of Semitic 
and Cushitic. This does not seem plausible. 

Generally speaking, if a relevant grammatical feature occurs in various 
branches of a language family, it is usually not regarded as a result of 
independent innovations, but as a common heritage, even if we think we know 
its origin. For example, the class system of different Bantu (or Benue-Congo) 
languages has long ago been explained by common heritage although the origin 
of the class elements appears to be clear. They may represent grammaticalized 
* demonstratives ’ spread along the line of concord. As far as I can see, nobody is 
arguing for an independent development of identical or similar class elements in 
different Bantu languages and groups. 

In our case, the pure possibility of a parallel development in different 
branches and languages " is thoroughly invalidated by the striking morphologi- 
cal similarities presented above which can be accounted for in a historical model 
of the Semitohamitic language phylum that views its proto-language not as a 
sort of pidgin with, for example, exclusively open syllables and mono or at most 


8 This principle (see Meillet, 1926; Höfler, 1958) is claimed with undue extent mainly by 
Rundgren maintaining that even such a similarity constitutes ‘eine auf ahnlicher Struktur 
beruhende auBere Ahnlichkeit’ (Rundgren, 1955: 333). I do not believe in such ‘accidental 
resemblances without historical significance’, cf., e.g., (Ron) mot: mwaát with (Akkadian) muut : 
muuat[maat, as Newman (1977: 179) likes to assume 
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biradical roots and invariable verb stems, but as a real language with an already 
developed grammatical system.” 
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OBITUARY 
THOMAS BURROW 


Thomas Burrow, who was Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford from 
1944 to 1976, died on 8 June 1986, just three weeks short of his seventy-seventh 
birthday. He will be remembered as an Indologist of great distinction, who 
combined sound scholarship with independence and originality of mind, but 
above all for his historic contributions to the comparative study of the 
Dravidian languages. 

He was born on 29 June 1909 at Leck in North Lancashire, the eldest of the 
six children of Joshua and Frances Eleanor Burrow, and numerous members of 
his family still farm in the area around Kirkby Lonsdale, as they have done for 
many generations. 

He was educated at Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
and won a scholarship to Christ’s College, Cambridge. Here he read first for the 
Classical Tripos, and became interested in Sanskrit as a result of specializing in 
comparative philology. After this he obtained first-class honours in both parts 
of the Oriental Languages Tripos, and proceeded to engage in research. He 
spent a year at the School of Oriental [and African] Studies in London, after 
which he returned to Cambridge as a Research Fellow at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he remained from 1935 to 1937 and completed his Ph.D. 
thesis on The language of the Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan, 
which was published in 1937. The language was a previously unrecorded Prakrit 
of the North-West of India used as the administrative language of Shan-Shan or 
Kroraina in the third century A.D., and preserved in documents discovered by 
Sir Aurel Stein in Central Asia earlier in the century. At about the same time he 
published articles devoted to the Iranian and the Tocharian elements in the 
language, and to its dialectal position, finding that whereas the phonology was 
clearly influenced by that of Tocharian, the morphological developments 
anticipated those in later forms of Prakrit. 

From 1937-44 he was Assistant Keeper in the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts in the British Museum; and from 1938 
(nominally until 1948) he was appointed to the Panel of Additional Lecturers, 
for Sanskrit, at the School of Oriental and African Studies. During the war the 
books were moved to the north of England and he went with them; he had time 
for extensive reading, and it was at this stage that he appears to have developed 
his interest in Dravidian languages, at that time a very neglected field of study. 
The interest bore fruit first in a series of articles under the general title 
*Dravidian Studies', which appeared first in BSO(A)S between 1937 and 1948 
and were reprinted in 1968 under the title ‘Collected papers on Dravidian 
linguistics’ by Annamalai University. In the introduction to this collection 
Burrow remarked on the neglected state of Dravidian philology when he first 
became interested in it: the fact that it had been ‘ virgin ground waiting to be 
tilled’ had been one of the major attractions of the subject. 

By the time the collection was published the situation had changed notably. 
In 1949 Burrow had been approached by Professor M. B. Emeneau of the 
University of California at Berkeley with the suggestion that they should 
collaborate in producing a Dravidian etymological dictionary, combining the 
results of their respective researches. Professor Emeneau had spent three years 
engaged in field-work on non-literary Dravidian languages from 1935 to 1938; 
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reviewing his Kota texts in JRAS, 1949, 202-3, Burrow had commented ‘It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the work °. Work on the Dravidian etymologi- 
cal dictionary, which was to become the major occupation of his life, left no time 
for the continuation of the Dravidian Studies series, but he hoped that it would 
lay broader foundations for future work. In a series of field trips to India, 
Burrow was able to extend the knowledge of Dravidian languages considerably. 
In collaboration with the late Sri Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya of the Anthropo- 
logical Survey of India he visited during the 1950s and 1960s a number of 
regions in Central India where little known or even previously unknown 
Dravidian languages were still spoken. This collaboration resulted in two 
grammatical descriptions with texts, The Parji language (1953) and The Pengo 
language (1970), as well as A comparative vocabulary of the Gondi dialects 
(1960). In the course of investigating the Pengo language a hitherto unknown 
language, Manda, which was closely related to Pengo but a distinct language 
from it, was accidentally discovered. A sketch of its grammar in comparison 
with that of Pengo was produced in 1976. This pioneering work not only 
increased the amount of material available for inclusion in the Dravidian 
etymological dictionary, but also furnished descriptions for Dravidian languages 
which were thought unlikely to survive for very much longer, as the numbers of 
their speakers were declining and those who remained were thoroughly 
bilingual. While in 1968 Burrow was fairly confident that all the minor 
Dravidian languages of Central India had been identified, and that some 
material had been collected from all of them, in the introduction to the second 
edition of the Dravidian etymological dictionary, published in 1984, the authors 
made it clear that the work of discovery and description was still incomplete, 
but that it was continuing to progress. 

In 1944 Burrow was appointed to the Chair of Sanskrit at Oxford, and was 
solely responsible for the teaching of Sanskrit until the establishment of a 
lecturer’s post in the sixties. At the same time he became Keeper of the Indian 
Institute and a Fellow of Balliol. Alongside his Dravidian work he was now 
producing more articles on Sanskrit, first by way of investigating the Dravidian 
loanwords in the language, and then moving on to an interest in specific items of 
Sanskrit vocabulary, and eventually to questions about the relationship of 
Sanskrit to the other Indo-European languages. 

An important contribution was ' “ Shwa " in Sanskrit’ (TPS, 1949, 22-61), 
in which he attacked the time-honoured notion that a correspondence of 
Sanskrit i with European a reflected an obscure or reduced vowel of Indo- 
European which was in its turn the outcome of an earlier ‘ laryngeal ’ consonant 
forced by its environment to assume syllabic function. Although he was able to 
bring powerful arguments against the postulation of ‘ shwa indogermanicum ’ 
as an IE vowel, his attempts to explain the disparate vowels of Sanskrit and 
related languages as belonging to different suffixes was less convincing. The 
problem of shwa continued to exercise his mind, and his latest thoughts on it 
were expressed in a monograph ‘ The problem of shwa in Sanskrit’, published 
in 1979. Here he abandoned to some extent his earlier position; having become 
sceptical about the plurality of the postulated TE laryngeals, he suggested that 
those long-vowel roots which showed no trace of a laryngeal in Hittite had 
always simply ended in long vowels: their reduced grades had contained a short 
vowel which was a in Sanskrit as it was elsewhere. It is interesting to note that 
the shwa notation has been abandoned by M. Mayrhofer in the latest volume of 
the Indogermanische Grammatik series, which deals with the segmental 
phonology of Indo-European. (p. 176-7). The question of laryngeals at the end 
of long-vowel roots is really a separate issue, but the material presented as 
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evidence for alternation of à and a cannot be ignored in future research on the 
subject, whatever explanation for it may be suggested. 

His book The Sanskrit language in the Faber and Faber Great Languages 
series (1955, revised edition 1973) concentrated particularly on the early 
language and the Indo-European antecedents of Sanskrit, in the belief that this 
was the area in which the need of an up-to-date treatment was greatest. He was 
well aware that since the discovery of Hittite Indo-European studies had been in 
a state of flux, so that to present a definitive new synthesis at that time would 
have been impossible, but tried nevertheless to take the new material into 
account in his assessment of the relation between Sanskrit and Indo-European. 
In particular, he was prepared to believe that the verbal system of the parent 
language had at least in certain respects been less complex than the system 
reconstructed largely on the basis of Greek and Indo-Iranian evidence, and that 
the non-Anatolian languages had continued to evolve in contact, although 
perhaps already dialectally differentiated, after the separation of proto- 
Anatolian speakers. The issue is still keenly debated today. Although aware of 
the importance of Hittite, Burrow did not himself become deeply involved with 
it: he did, however, encourage others to do so. 

His greatest monument, the Dravidian etymological dictionary, of which he 
was joint author with Professor M. B. Emeneau, first appeared in 1961; a 
supplement was published in 1968, and finally, a revised version was undertaken 
in order to include new material which had been collected in the intervening 
years. It was to his great satisfaction that he was able to finish work on the 
revised edition and see it published in 1984. This was his last major work, but 
despite worsening eyesight, he continued to write articles and reviews until the 
end of his life. He never appeared to be in a hurry or working under pressure, 
but was nevertheless a steadily prolific writer, as may be seen from the 
accompanying provisional bibliography. 

Burrow was in many ways a thoroughly traditional scholar. He had read 
very widely in the original texts of both Sanskrit and Dravidian, and had an 
extraordinarily good memory for what he had read. He had a great respect for 
facts, and was inclined to be sceptical about theories. His later attitude to the 
laryngeal theory is a case in point; he was willing to believe in laryngeals when 
there was direct evidence for them in Hittite, but when there was no such 
evidence, preferred to deal with original long vowels alternating with short 
vowels in the reduced grade. 

His attitude to etymology was entirely orthodox. He regarded it as highly 
important and the basis of all comparative study, and many of his articles were 
devoted to the elucidation of etymologies which he regarded as having been 
imprecisely formulated in earlier works. He was especially insistent on the need 
to attend to the meanings of words and to discriminate between homophones 
which had been confused in the standard handbooks. But despite his obvious 
interest in establishing sound etymologies for Sanskrit words the Dravidian 
etymological dictionary stops short of attempting to reconstruct Proto- 
Dravidian forms. The reason given was that much was still uncertain, and ‘ the 
object of the dictionary is to provide material for such studies (sc. the 
reconstruction of Proto-Dravidian phonemes), not to record results which at 
the moment could be little more than superficial and non-definitive judge- 
ments’. A table of phonological correspondences was nevertheless provided. 

Always more interested in data than in theories, he made no attempt to 
keep up with the proliferating developments in the field of general and 
theoretical linguistics which the second half of this century has seen. He seems 
to have believed that its findings had as little relevance to his own activities as 
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theoretical linguists at one time considered that historical linguistics had to 
theirs. When told that theoretical linguists were now taking more interest than 
previously in historical linguistics because they believed that it might throw light 
on the competence of the native speaker, he drily remarked that he would have 
thought it more likely to throw light on the incompetence of the native speaker. 

In scholarship he undoubtedly regarded himself as carrying on the tradi- 
tions of nineteenth-century historical linguistics, and applying its methods to 
new material The basic task was the establishment of phonetic cor- 
respondences, which required the identification of etymological connexions 
between words in different languages of the family in question; both the earlier 
articles on Dravidian phonology and the Dravidian etymological dictionary itself 
had this aim in view. Everything was done with the purpose of laying solid 
foundations on which future work could build. The descriptive grammars also 
follow the traditional pattern, and here also his lucid and simple style of writing 
makes the works thoroughly accessible even to those readers who are unfamiliar 
with the field. 

In his way of life too he seemed in some ways to have remained unaffected 
by the twentieth century. His work was done on an old typewriter which he said 
that he had found in the Indian Institute in 1944. Possessing neither car nor 
television set, he preferred to live on the fringes of Oxford, first in Kennington, 
then briefly in Woodstock, and finally in Kidlington. Perhaps he enjoyed village 
life; it was rumoured that he liked to play darts in the local pub. Certainly he 
explained his migration from Woodstock to Kidlington by saying that the 
previous location had been too noisy, being rather close to the main road. He 
succeeded in remaining detached from most of the time-consuming but 
ultimately often unproductive activities which beset university life today, and 
held that it was unwise to acquire a reputation for being too good at 
administration. What had to be done he did well and without fuss, but he had 
no ambitions in that direction. 

In the days when he was keeper of the old Indian Institute, before the 
building was taken over, to his regret, by the History Faculty, he was regarded 
by Oxford academic society as something of a recluse: certainly his place of 
work was too isolated to promote frequent contacts with colleagues, but 
students who penetrated the building found him a tolerant and kindly man, for 
all his immense learning and natural reticence. 

After moving to the new Oriental Institute in Pusey Lane in the sixties he 
became a familiar figure in the common room at coffee time, apparently happy 
to converse with anyone who came along, young or old, articulate or shy. He 
was perhaps at his best and most encouraging with those who were diffident 
about their conversational skills, but was patient and good-humoured with all, 
and a sympathetic listener. 

His most light-hearted remarks were often delivered with an air of 
solemnity which made them doubly memorable—as for example, when in 1966 
some wit had painted the slogan ‘Normans Go Home’ on a temporary 
hoarding in the centre of Oxford he said "Now that is a sentiment with which I 
can heartily agree’. He will be sadly missed by all his friends, as well as by the 
world of scholarship. 

He was a member of the Philological Society from 1936, and of the Royal 
Asiatic Society from 1932. From 1966 he was a vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Assocation of Tamil Research, and was elected an honorary member of 
the Linguistic Society of India in 1964; he was honoured by the Society in 1978 
on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee. It was at about this time that he made his 
last visit to India, where he was delighted with the welcome he had received. 
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He was elected a Fellow of the British Academy in 1970, and in 1974 a 
Fellow of the School of Oriental and African Studies. In 1979 a volume of the 
SOAS Bulletin was dedicated to him in celebration of his seventieth birthday. 

In 1941 he married Inez Mary Haley, who died in 1976. There were no 
children of the marriage. 
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GUDRUN SELZ: Die Bankettszene: 
Entwicklung eines 'überzeitlichen' 
Bildmotivs in Mesopotamien von der 
frühdynastischen bis zur Akkad- 
Zeit. 2 vols. (Freiburger altorien- 
talische Studien, 11.) [vi] 584, 
4l pp.; [iv], [138] pp., 46 plates. 
Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1983. 
DM 96. 


This work is a Freiburg thesis written mainly 
under M. Brandes Its subject 1s the so-called 
banquet scene, a genre in Sumerian and related 
art showing seated figures drinking beer from a 
vessel through straws, drinking from cups, or 
less commonly eating or about to eat. The 
theme 1s followed from the earliest, Halaf- 
period occurrence, through to the Akkad 
period, but the aftermath is not followed as not 
adequately bearing on the study The material 
used is 615 items listed in the catalogue (pp. 
K 1-76), each with essential details and bibito- 
graphy. The majority are cylinder seals, but in 
addition there are wall plaques, 1nlays such as 
the well-known Ur ‘standard’, statues in the 
round, and a few other types of material. Two 
basically very different things are attempted. 
The first is a systematic ordering and study of 
the material. The second is an explanation of 
the scene as depicting a feature of the civiliza- 
tions from which it 1s known. 

The first task starts with hardly any precisely 
dated objects (in relative chronology, of course) 
The wall plaque of Ur-Nanshe commonly 
illustrated in art books 1s covered with captions 
which place ıt precisely in the sequence of the 
history of Lagash, but this 1s unusual even for 
this type of object. The main source of material, 
cylinder seals, are with very few exceptions 
uninscribed. For some reason not yet 
adequately explained the best work in cylinder 
seals of the relevant periods was lavished on 
‘contest scenes’ or ‘friezes’ not on banquet 
scenes, and inscriptions appear mostly on only 
the best seals. Thus -classification of banquet 
scenes has to start from the find spots of 
excavated objects 1n properly stratified contexts. 
Minute study of both main features and their 
details in this light results in the grouping of 
objects by both time and area, into which 
unstratified objects can be slotted, so creating a 
general sequence with regional variations. One 
can but admire the persistence and determina- 
tion with which the author follows this course, 
especially when the generally crude cutting of 
banquet scenes on seals results in many (even 
from different periods) looking very alike. The 
greater part of this thesis is taken up with the 
minute study of every feature and detail The 
result is six groups of Early Dynastic ED I, 
ED IL ED II, ED H/IIHa, ED Ha, ED IIHb, 
and two for Akkad: Akk I and II-II/Post- 
Akkadian 

This type of work is not new—R M. 
Boehmer's Die Entwicklung der Glyptik wahrend 
der Akkad-Zeit offers a similar treatment—but 
while there is an obvious ment in it some 
reservations have to be stated A statistician 


would regard the surviving corpus of material 
as insufficient. Note how a  'North- 
Mesopotamian/Synan school’ of ED I/II is 
based on a single broken cylinder seal from Tell 
Brak, not found in a properly stratified context 
(p. 79). It 1s clearly distinct from Sumerian 
glyptic, but its correlation with the Sumerian 
series ts hardly sure. Tell Brak might not have 
been precisely ın step with the South at all times, 
and the object could even be an import at Tell 
Brak from somewhere else. Even when there is a 
relative abundance of material from a given 
period of one town, as from the cemeteries of 
Ur, there is always a risk that a substantial 
increase in material from other parts of the 
same site might throw previous conclusions into 
disarray. The larger Sumerian towns may well 
have contained more than one seal-cutting 
workshop, styles need not have been rigorously 
fixed, and the accidents of discovery may have 
given an impression of greater uniformity than 
actually existed. The scheme proposed is very 
Serious, and in its development many important 
relevant matters have been brought together 
and elaborated Also much light has been shed 
on both particular seals and groups, but the 
results should not become a straightjacket into 
which all future discoveries must be pressed. 
Archaeological stratigraphy as read 1n printed 
reports is not always final, and the whole truth 
1s likely to be more complicated than the best 
worked-out scheme, which necessarily strives to 
create order out of diversity 

The second part of the task, to explain the 
scene within the context of ancient civilization, 
1s an altogether bolder undertaking, since few 
archaeologists have the required spread of 
learning (and courage). The author brings some 
knowledge of Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite and 
other studies to bear. However, while in the 
classification of ancient art objects one senses a 
well grasped and mature technique at work, the 
explanatory portions are more pioneering, less 
systematic, and more frequently open to objec- 
tion The general conclusion that the earher 
banquet scenes show the ruler and his wife 
engaged in a cultic meal 1s reasonably supported 
from the wall plaques. It 1s further argued that 
occurrence of deities m the scenes gradually 
changes their character, especialy under the 
Akkad dynasty. Again, this ıs eminently reason- 
able. But the suggested placing of this meal in 
the cultic calendar is harder to accept. The 
calendar of ED III Lagash had month names 
including the phrases $e.kü and mum, Kn 
‘barley consumption’ and ‘malt consump- 
tion’. On pp.476f the evidence for this 
calendar as given by T Maeda ıs not quite 
accurately summarized ‘barley’ occurs m 
month-names 2 and 4 (not 2 and 3), and ‘ malt’ 
in 7 and 8. It 1s proposed that these were 
festivals of harvest thanksgiving and of peti- 
tions for a good harvest respectively The 
double occurrence of each is perplexing, and 
April as proposed seems too early to be offering 
thanks for a harvest got in, but the whole 1dea 
that the banquet scenes in art depict events from 
these proposed festivals 1s nothing beyond a 
conjecture. One might equally well argue that 
the meal in question was the main meal of any 
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day in the life of an early Sumenan city ruler 
when he lived in the temple and had no separate 
palace (evidence of this from archaeology is 
alluded to, textual evidence is not). Still harder 
to swallow ts the further suggestion on 
pp. 554 f. that the lunar crescent above banquet 
scenes on Akkadian cylinder seals, being the 
new moon, indicates that the event took place 
earlv in the month Does, then, the similar 
occurrence of the star (Venus) indicate time of 
day (dawn or dusk)? And does the same lunar 
crescent on Akkadian seals showing the storm- 
god Adad riding his wagon indicate that ram 
only falls at the beginnings of the months? The 
general attempt to relate in a way satisfying to 
the modern mind all the various items shown on 
seals pushes the matter (as it seems to the 
reviewer) much too far. The so-called contest 
scenes are related to the banquet by bemg 
explained as 'Tierkampf/Kreg' (p. 460, 
ef 467). The ruler who drinks also fights in war 
and saves his domestic animals from attacks by 
lions. However, in the so-called contest scenes 
from ED times most figures protecting domestic 
animals are clearly not human, or may be 
presumed not so to be. The composite creatures 
are clearly gods and the human-looking ones 
often have distinguishing marks which prove 
that they were not meant simply as any ruler. 
The one with bunches of projecting hair on his 
head has often been taken as Dumuzi, perhaps 
nghtly. However much one may disagree with 
these matters of interpretation, they are always 
full of interest 

In details, the last line of the inscription from 
Tell Brak quoted on p. 434 could be read ilj-taq- 
qé ‘he took’. The Akkad-period snake god on 
seals ts said on p. 526 to be lower-ranking, and 
not always to wear the horns of divimty Since 
this god ts unidentified perhaps ıt would be best 
not to speculate about his rank His lack of 
horns can equally well be explained from his 
plainly non-human form. Only gods depicted 
anthropomorphically needed horns to mark 
them as divine, and even they ın this period can 
dispense with them when identified in some 
other way. On p 529 the lack of visible hands 
possibly holding cups 1s explained as an indica- 
tion that the original character of the banquet 
scene was lost. In fact the added inscription was 
too long for the only avatlable space, so it had 
to be cut over the arms of the seated figures 

The volumes are reproduced from what looks 
like typescript. Since no large type for titles was 
available after the title-pages, running headings 
for each opening would have facilitated use 
Modern typography causes difficulties. Failure 
to inset the first words of paragraphs makes for 
frustration, and the lack of systematic pagina- 
tion likewise. Charts and the map are not given 
page numbers at all, and a further set of 27 
pages of mdexes is similarly not numbered. 
There is no index of abbreviations, and a 
general index of themes, etc., would have been 
very helpful, also a complete 1ndex of objects 
used, according to their major publication, with 
the pages on which they are discussed in this 
work This is done only for the objects shown 
on the plates, which are a whimsical selection of 
the total number of objects used 

This work does much credit to its author, 
though it remains a thesis. A longer time mul- 
ling over the content of the scene, the condens- 
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ing of some parts, and fuller consideration of 
problems of interpretation of the scene could 
have made it into a major scholarly work. 


W. G LAMBERT 


J. VAN Dux, A. GOETZE and M. I. 
Hussey: Early Mesopotamian incan- 
tations and rituals. (Yale Oriental 
Series, Babylonian Texts, xr) vii, 
74 pp., 83 plates. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 
1985. 


The appearance of YOS xı has been awaited 
for some thirty years, a delay which was occa- 
sioned by its editorial history on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the problems posed by the 
material There 1s no doubt, however, that the 
long wait has been worthwhile, especially since 
the first-named editor has more than tripled the 
number of texts originally envisaged for the 
volume. The copies of the 96 cuneiform tablets 
and fragments that make up the plates are from 
the hands of Hussey, who inttiated the work, 
and van Dijk, who completed it. The Catalogue 
and a section entitled ‘Comments on texts’ are 
the work of Goetze, revised and greatly aug- 
mented by van Dijk In addition the publishers 
have included careful collations of Hussey's 
copies made by Walter Farber after the comple- 
tion of the final manuscript. The result of all this 
editorial collaboration is a source book of the 
greatest importance for students of ancent 
Mesopotamian culture, but one that might have 
been easier to use. Bibliographical material 
presented in the Catalogue ís often repeated in 
the ‘Comments on texts’. Transliterations in 
the latter section must be checked against Far- 
ber's collations for revised or improved read- 
ings Accordingly, one looks, to take text no. | 
as a random example, to p. 9 for a brief descrip- 
tion of the text, the tablet’s museum number 
and dimensions, to p.17 for a partial 
transliteration, and to p 60 for collations cor- 
Tecting or confirming the transliteration One 
cannot help feeling that the reader would have 
been better served if all the information avail- 
able on any given text had been collected in one 
place 

As the volume’s title suggests, the bulk of the 
cuneiform texts collected in this volume are 
mcantations of the Old Babylonian period, 
some of which are accompanied by the 
appropriate magical or medical rituals The 
incantations are mostly in the Sumerian and 
Akkadian languages, but other tongues, identi- 
fied by van Dyk as Subarian and Elamite, are 
also present, and attest to the diversity of tradi- 
tion present in the magical lore of the Old 
Babylonian period This was a time when the 
process of collection of the material, and its 
rationalization into great series, were at an early 
stage. these texts will have much to offer those 
mterested in the literary history of ancient 
Mesopotamia, as well as its exorcistic practices. 
With the recent appearance of other volumes 
of early incantations (van Dyk’s own Nicht- 
kanonische Beschwérungen und sonstige litera- 
riche Texte = Vorderasiatische Schnftdenk- 
miler, 17; M. J Geller's Forerunners to Udug- 
Hul, and M Krebernik's Die Beschwórungen 
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aus Fara und Ebla), scholars in both fields now 
have a superabundance of raw material on 
which to work. Much of it is extraordinarily 
difficult maternal, however, since (as van Dijk 
points out) the decipherer 1s often hampered by 
the twin obstructions of random abbreviation 
and the use of unusual orthographic traditions. 

In addition to these incantations YOS x1 
presents a number of other texts, including two 
Old Babylonian tablets of prayers used in 
divination rituals (skribu: nos 22 and 23). Both 
of these have been published before, by Goetze 
-JCS 22, p. 25 ff.) and Starr (Rituals of the 
Diviner = BiMes. 12, p. 30 ff) respectively, but 
only ın transliteration. The appearance of the 
cunetform allows a few minor corrections to be 
made to these editions (for no. 22 see Farber's 
comments on p 65). An important correction in 
Starr's edition of no 23 is at the beginning of 
I. 14, where i$j-tár not ù precedes the epithet 
bélet birim; in the same line read not Sa-su-uk- 
ka-at but Sa-as-st-ka-at; the end of 1. 10 should 
be checked for a probable reading a-na di-ni- 
Tim? domm, the whole line giving a transla- 
tion ‘afterwards (ullumma) you (Šamaš) take 
the lapis-lazuli sceptre in your arms to pass 
judgement ") 

No. 24 ıs an important new OB ‘ Love Lyric’, 
which mentions Rim-Sin Nos 25-27 are signi- 
ficant additions to the corpus of culinary 
recipes, 28-29 are medical texts. As well as texts 
of the Old Babyloman period there are three 
incantations and a literary fragment in Ur III 
somp! (nos. 37, 58, 73 and 81); a fragment of a 
Middle Assyrian library copy of medical incan- 
tations (no. 74), and a few Neo-Babylonran 
copies of incantations and rituals (nos. 75, 
94-96). 

The complete decipherment and eventual 
definitive edition of the texts in this volume, 
varied as they are, will not be the work of a 
single scholar It 1s very much to the editors’ 
credit that they pass comment where they do, 
and their courage in doing so 1s to the benefit of 
all With respect and appreciation of their 
achievement in making the Yale incantations 
available, a few comments on a number of their 
interpretations are offered here: 

p. 21, no 7, 14-15: in this incantation prayer 
against disease of sheep (udu.gag Sub.ba) the 
avowal lustakkan Samsütim ma Supát ili rabütim 
ina tekní probably refers to the practice of 
placing cultic symbols (here sun-discs) on gods' 
symbol pedestals (3ubtu, Suptu), rather than on 
their ‘ garments’ (Stpátu, Süpátu = ‘ wool’). For 
a parallel in a list of shrines in Babylon see 
Tinur 1114: t.la.a = MIN (Subat) *a-la-[a u tbe- 
li-li $á kak-kab-tum ina muh-hi Sak-[n]u (van der 
Meer, Irag 5, p. 62: 1924-810, 5, AJO 13, pl. 8. 
K 4153+[6410], obv. 3; Pinches, PSBA 22, 
p. 367, 14; and unpublished duplicates) 

p 25-26 no. 19, 8-9 read in this Lamastu 
incantation ma uzzum ša hlim ibi'ar mátam 
Jisabbat etlam ina Sulém; |. 8 is an example of the 
motif of the /ilü-demons ` picking’ (fiáru, with 
Goetze) their victims, an idiom well attested 
elsewhere (lexical. CT 18 50, m 9-10, Bit runki. 
V R 50,1 59-60; Ardat ili incantations: von 
Weiher, SpTU 1I 6, 1, hemerologies: KAR 177, 
rev. ‘i’ 5, ‘11° 30; Hulin, Iraq 21, pp 48, 14; 50, 
33, 52, 45, Labat, Jrag 23, p. 90, 4) The street 
(sila > sSuli) was considered a place where a 
victim was particularly prone to demonic attack 
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(as, e.g, 1n incantations for safe passage, 
ka.inim.ma esír dib bé da.kam. M. J. Geller, 
Forerunners to Udug-Hul, pp 30 f., especially 
170-74). 

p. 39, no. 54. incantation, ka.inim.ma bara 
-gal a.kam, to be said upon the commissioning 
of a throne-dais, perhaps of a king (so p. 12) but 
more probably of a god (the refurbishment of 
temple throne-daises being a common, and 
highly esteemed, royal achievement, e.g in OB 
year names: Sumulael 22, Apil-Sin 17, Sîn- 
mubalht 16, Hammurap: 18, etc.) In 1 13 a 
more conventional translation of *utu agrun ta 
Gan would be ' As the Sun God comes out of 
his (bed)-chamber’; agrun is a cultic chamber 
(in Akkadian ag(a)runnu or kummu) wherein a 
god might rest (as in Enüma elis I 75). In 1. 16 
read nim.gim nim.gir.gir, with copy. 

p. 4l, no. 59 the genitival ak ın dingir 
.re.e ne.ke, suggests an alternative translation of 
Il 12-15, which are addressed to the purifyin 
fire, *gibil/gira, occupant of the censer (nig nia 
and torch (giizi.la). kın.sig ünu.gal dingir 


.e.e.ne ke, 1r duw duj.ga.zu sag an sé 
minim ila, ‘At the evening meal, banquet of 
the gods, your sweet perfume rises 
heavenward ’. 


p 44, no 67: ll. 5-6 look Akkadian rather 
than ‘ phonetic’ Sumerian—read ‘en-lil mu-hu- 
ur ze-ra-ka | mu-hu-ur ze-r[a-ka]. The pertinent 
ritual is introduced in 1.7 by krkib) (for 
kid.kid.b1). 

p 47,no 75: a further duplicate of the prayer 
in Il 1-3 is UET VII 118, obv 22. Parallel 
rituals in Neo-Assyrian script (e.g. STT 73) 
show that the ritual instructions do not offer 
‘alternative readings’ in | 6, read rather sipta 
Salasi-sà tamannu-ma tanál-ma purussá Sutta ta- 
am-mar * You recite the incantation three times, 
you lie down to sleep, and you will see an 
oracular sign in the guise of a dream.’ 


A. R. GEORGE 


WILFRED G. E. WATSON: Classical 
Hebrew poetry: a guide to its Tech- 
niques. (Journal for the Study of the 
Old Testament. Supplement Series, 
26.) xx, 455 pp. Sheffield: Depart- 
ment of Biblical Studies, Sheffield 
University, 1985. £25, $40. 


JOZE KRASOVEC: Antithetic structure in 
Biblical Hebrew poetry. (Supple- 
ments to Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 
XXXV.) xiv, 143 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1984. Guilders 52. 


Acknowledgement of literary criticism as an 
intelligible unit of study must rest upon some at 
least tacit assent to the proposition that 
‘literature’ 1s always and everywhere recogniz- 
able, and hence patient of analysis by appli- 
cation of generally standard techniques. It must 
thus, without discomfort or distortion, be found 
a place within the orbit of analogical reasoning, 
and be seen ‘to provide exempli gratia, an 
arsenal of classic instances which are held to be 
exemplary, to provide paradigmatic events and 
expressions as resources from which to reason, 
from which to extend the possibility of mtelli- 
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gibility to that which first appears to be novel’ 
(J Z. Smith, cited apud J. Neusner, ‘ Beyond 
historicism ..’, Bowdoin College, Maine, 
1980) Phenomena sui generis, though tolerated 
in the interests of close analysis, would be 
relegated to the marginal and the eccentric, and 
never or seldom allowed to blur the distinct 
outlines of an established discipline The alter- 
native to analogy would be chaos, so well set 
out in the Borges story of ‘Funes the 
Memorious ’. ‘ He was, let us not forget, almost 
incapable of ideas of a general, Platonic sort. 
Not only was it difficult for him to comprehend 
that the generic symbol dog embraces so many 
unlike individuals of diverse size and form, it 
bothered him that the dog at 3: 14 (seen from 
the side) should have the same name as the dog 
at 3 15 (seen from the front)’ (J. L. Borges, 
Labyrinths, London, 1971, 93-4). In obstinate 
flight from that impossible situation all scien- 
tific expression is directed, and we are thus 
permitted to juxtapose vaguely similar, if 
occasionally unlikely, phenomena in the pursuit 
of knowledge. 

One among many fields that have benefited 
from this licence 1s Biblical literature, nowadays 
compared not merely with products of the 
Akkadian and Canaanite traditions, but with 
those extending from the Homeric to modern 
Symbolism (e.g. Auerbach’s Mimesis). The two 
recently published works to be noticed here 
exhibit maximal exploitation of the axiom that 
literature 1s always and everywhere recogniz- 
able Wilfred Watson’s comprehensive guide to 
the study of classical Hebrew poetry is a 
remarkably ambitious work intended to survey 
not only the subject itself, but all and especially 
the most recent attendant scholarship It may be 
said at once that this task 1s meticulously ful- 
filled, 1f occasionally at the expense of overall 
clarity and expression of authorial verdict. The 
study has been long in gestation, but has for 
that profited from recent work (e.g. Collins, 
Kugel, van der Lugt, O’Connor), and 1s indeed 
intended to furnish guidance into that now 
daunting corpus of exegesis. The book contains 
twelve chapters and an appendix of ‘ worked 
examples’, together with indexes designed to 
meet the most rigorous demands. Three 
introductory chapters set out the aims and 
scope of the work, the value of comparative 
materials (Ugaritic and Akkadian), and 
methodology (in which ts justified the applica- 
tion of general literary criticism). Thereafter, 
the currently accepted rules of the game are 
meticulously observed ` ch. mv oral/formulaic 
composition, ch. v metre, ch. vi parallelism, 
ch. vu stanza/strophe, ch vii patterns 
(chiasmus, anadiplosis, sorites), ch. ix sound 
(oral/aural realizations), ch x imagery (simile/ 
metaphor), ch xi (further rhetorical devices) 
entitled * poetic devices’, as though these did 
not somehow include all the preceding, ch. xii 
“secondary techniques’ (of which the same 
might be said). Illustrative examples abound 
(and the Hebrew ts nicely printed), and it would 
be difficult to assert that any important exegesis 
has been omitted The treatment is intentionally 
catholic, only occasionally contradictory or 
obscure, and it remains only to ask what use 
mav be made of this prodigious work For the 
teacher of Biblical Hebrew, it provides an index 
to current thought on the subject, for the 
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student it must seem bewildering in the very 
abundance of examples and theoretical postu- 
lates. Bibliography 1s copiously and not uncriti- 
cally adduced, diagrams are presented for those 
unable to grasp the intricacies of parallelism; 
and the examples (one Ugaritic and twelve 
Hebrew) judiciously selected. The achievement 
is impressive, tutte per tutti, and the point well 
made that we can talk about Hebrew poetry as 
confidently as we could were it composed in any 
other language 

A few years ago I found myself compelled to 
admit that with the sole exception of quantita- 
tive prosody, there could be no poetic pattern 
that was not thematically determined (BSOAS, 
XLVI, 2, 1983, 232) If, at that time, I could still 
harbour any doubt, that would today have to be 
dispelled by the monograph on antithesis pro- 
duced by Jože Krašovec While a study 1n depth 
of a single phenomenon, his rests squarely upon 
the conviction that antithetic structure 1s 
ubiquitously attested and can be defined not 
merely in terms of all accessible literary speci- 
mens, but also as a reflex of the universal human 
capacity for observing and articulating natural 
oppositions Though these might from time to 
time and helpfully be verified by recourse to 
syntax (Hebrew waw and other adversative, 
exceptive, and  disjunctive particles), the 
phenomenon as such may be extrapolated from 
the contrasts explicit in the very nature of 
dialogue, theodicy, and salvation history. His 
material consists of Judges 5 (Deborah), Psalms 
1, 2, 3, 5, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 55, 58, 59, 73, 82, 89, 
Jeremiah 10 2-16, 12 1-6, 18. 7-12, 24: 5-10, 
2T: 8-11, 30: 5-11, 30: 12-17, 31 15-17, Ezekiel 
13. 1-23, 16: 1-43, 23. 131, 19: 10-14, 20: 3-31, 
27 3-11 and 25-36, Jeremiah 17: 5-8, Job 14: 7- 
12 and 13-22m 28: 1-28. There is an appendix 
of all (!) instances of antithesis in the Hebrew 
Bible, including those examples of simple form- 
ulaic expression and standard parallelism here 
eschewed for analysis together with a discussion 
of the ‘categories’: illusion/reality, blessing/ 
curse, pride/humiliation, and conditional con- 
structions ( 1f... then"). From all this ıt ought 
to be clear that in the final analysis one is 
confronted by a psychology of perception. 
While there is in this view a certain charm, 
efforts (p. 133) to relate it to the development of 
literary form tend on the whole towards 
vacuity, and one can only recall with gratitude 
the self-imposed constraints of the (now) old- 
fashioned structuralist. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Morris SILVER: Economic structures 
of the ancient Near East [xi], 211 pp. 
London and Sydney: Croom Heim, 
1985. £22.50. 


The attention of an economist to Ancient 
Near Eastern history has got still to be welcome, 
even or perhaps especially after the long 
onslaught on that subject generated by the 
exegetical sorties of Karl Polanyi. Now 
somewhat long in tooth and more than once 
explored and/or rebutted (a convenient if not 
quite complete bibliography apud N Yoffee, 
MANE 2/2, 1981, 30-40" add J. Gledhill and 
M T. Larsen, ‘The Polanyi paradigm and a 
dynamic analysis of archaic states’, apud 
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C. Renfrew, M. Rowlands, and B Segraves 
(ed.), Theory and explanation in archaeology, 
New York, 1982, 197—229), the debate con- 
tinues Morris Silver’s latest work 1s concerned 
mostly to describe the structural characteristics 
of the ANE economy (pp 7-69) and the 
response to changes therein (both socially and 
politically induced) (pp 147-66), but also to 
refute the celebrated thesis of Polany: that there 
were not and could not be (!) circumstances 
conducive to a ‘ market economy’ (pp. 72-144). 
Well, if the economists have now come full 
circle it can hardly be said that they do not 
deserve it. Having begun with a skewed reading 
of Mycenae, Polanyi ranged across Alalakh, 
Aššūr-Kanīš, and Mesopotamia, persuaded 
that the archaeologists’ failure to unearth an 
actual ‘ marketplace’ and that the absence of 
currency in any context other than ‘rate of 
exchange’ must indicate a redistributive 
economy based on a ‘port of trade” system 
regulated by a ‘ palace’ authority. In the event, 
orientalists (that much savaged breed of 
scholar, who happens still to be the only one 
who can read the evidence) have been slowly (as 
is their wont) provoked into supplying a correc- 
tive. It appears that one does not seek market- 
places inside the city perimeter (any neophyte 
student of Islamic urbanization could have told 
him that), that silver actually changed value and 
hands, and that prices fluctuated according to 
supply and demand. It would also appear, and 
this is hardly surprising, that merchants were 
motivated by the ordinary expectation of gain, 
could become bankrupt as well as rich, and were 
not simply agents of the ‘palace’ serving a 
bureaucratic sentence in aid of prestige or 
peerage 

Now, Silver goes about his task methodically 
and mechanically. Dissecting the Polanyi thesis 
into fourteen assertions, the author manages to 
show that each 1s invalid and usually self- 
contradictory. Inter altos, Larsen, Veenhof and 
Adams have written so much about this that it 
hardly seems worth rehearsing. On the other 
hand, like Polanyi, Silver ıs an economist, and it 
is always entertaining to listen to a guild in what 
may be described as internecine strife. I have 
here neither space nor patience to review it all, 
but consider Assertion 8 (pp 118-21) alleging 
non-existence of the ‘marketplace’. the very 
plethora of Akkadian terms (e.g. káru, mahiru, 
sūqu) indicate not only its presence but also its 
functional vitality; similarly ad Assertion 9 
(pp. 122-30) that money — currency was not a 
medium of exchange, the evidence of sale con- 
tracts, loan documents and tax receipts as well 
as the Akkadian terms Sewiru, narugqu, kisu, 
and kaspu kanku, attest to the contrary. Ad 
Assertion 11 (pp. 132-6) enough data on the 
much discussed tamkáru to make it more than 
likely that he was not a palace official, but an 
independent merchant, albeit from time to time 
in negotiation with the palace. Finally, 
Assertion 1 (pp 73-7) on Polanyi’s celebrated 
* ports of trade’ is controverted not by elimina- 
tion but by re-definition as tax collection points. 
Price formation, on the other hand, can be 
documented as response to market forces. 

The real problem, of course, lies in the dis- 
crete and fragmentary nature of the evidence. 
Even for an apparently consolidated time-scale, 
like that of Ugarit, prosopographical and other 
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data indispensable to sequence and (thus?) 
causa] nexus are very thin. Relief must be found 
1n resort to models, analogies, and case studies, 
noted by Silver early on (p.3) and never 
seriously neglected in his quest for synthesis. Of 
obvious methodological value, these do not 
quite provide a graph of historical change, by 
means of which various response mechanisms 
might be assessed Isolated reports of transac- 
tion costs are admittedly better than none, but 
concatenation of these requires considerable 
experience of economic analysis and, above all, 
magination. Of each the author has clearly an 
abundance, and his survey of ancient economic 
structures is bound to prove a valuable mstru- 
ment de travail for a long time to come. 


J WANSBROUGH 


DONALD P. LITTLE: A catalogue of the 
Islamic documents from al-Haram 
as-Sarif in Jerusalem. (Beiruter 
Texte und Studien, Bd. 29) xiv, 
482 pp., 17 plates. Beirut: In Kom- 
mission bei Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Wiesbaden, 1984. DM 85. 


The rediscovery of a cache of nearly 900 
documents in Jerusalem in the mid-seventies 
was an important and exciting event. A series of 
articles, which need not be listed here, first by 
Linda Northrupp and Amal Abū "Lat and 
then by the author of the work being reviewed, 
has given interested scholars a general idea of 
the contents of this large amount of material 
and provided initial studies of particular docu- 
ments. During 1983 I was fortunate enough to 
have the opportunity to study this collection at 
first hand, while gathering historical material 
for a forthcoming book, Mamluk Jerusalem, a 
joint work with Michael Burgoyne, who pro- 
vided the primary architectural component. 
Future research on these documents will be 
facilitated by the catalogue now available. 

An introduction relates the story of the dis- 
covery and the preparation of the documents 
for photographing, and comments generally on 
their nature and significance, putting forward 
the hypothesis, which really presents itself (as it 
had certainly done to me), that the collection 
largely represents the surviving papers of the 
Qadi Sharaf al-Din ‘Isa ibn Ghanim al-Sháfi'T 
(d.797/1395), whose final years coincide with 
the dates of the vast bulk of the material. Little 
thinks ıt necessary to hypothesize about the 
presence of exotic Persian or ‘Persianate’ 
material from Transcaucasia, and also of 
Mamluk documents decidedly later in date. 
Since we know nothing about the history of the 
documents, 1t seems unduly complicated to try 
to find an organic reason for their being found 
together Independent survivors of fuller archi- 
ves may have been brought together with the 
Sharaf al-Din papers at a very late date. 

The documents are grouped by the author 
according to both their form and their content, 
under the following headings: I. Decrees, Peti- 
tions and Reports, II. Estate Inventories, 
Il Legal Depositions, IV Court Records, 
V. Contracts, VI. Legal Dispositions, VII. Legal 
Opinions, VIII. Financial Statements, IX. 
Dafatir, X. Miscellaneous, XI. Persian Docu- 
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ments Scholars will find rich material here in all 
the various fields that are spelt out by Little, 
even though he rightly reminds one of the 
limitations (p. 18). 

There is a small sample of 17 plates, and, as 
an appendix, an essential list of the documents 
in their original given numerical order with their 
page references. It is a pity that for convenience 
sake cross-references to documents could not 
have been given by page in the introduction and 
in the main body of the catalogue. The book 
closes, apart from an Arabic version of the 
foreword, with full indexes. 

No one who has studied these documents and 
similar ones of the period would disagree with 
Little about their difficulty There are inevitably 
many points where one would adopt different 
readings, especially in the dates, which are writ- 
ten in extravagantly cursive fashion. Little has 
disarmed the critic by writing of other scholars' 
‘opportunity to detect and correct my mis- 
takes’ (p. 19), and he also states that ‘my 
summanies [of the contents of each document] 
are incomplete.’ Following on this point J doubt 
whether any scholar would be wise to attempt to 
work on this collection without reference to the 
originals. The wider group of users whom Little 
had in mind is therefore illusory. 

The catalogue is so large that it is impossible 
even to think of dealing with all the points that 
arise. One may thank the author for his labours, 
but counsel extreme caution in exploiting their 
fruits. Here are some particular points of dis- 
agreement or supplement: 

1 p.194, no. 76 In note 13 instead of al- 
Madrasa al-Barüdiya, read al-Bawardiya, 
named after the founder's father who was from 
Abivard and whose msba, al-Bawardi, is omit- 
ted by Little from his summary of the text. The 
Mujir al-Din text (1, 43-4), to which reference is 
made, does actually read al-Bawardiya It is the 
older Bulag edition which has al-Bartidiya. Fur- 
thermore, Little, in note 14, appears to identify 
‘the gate of the Haram (al-Maspd al-Aqsa’ 
near which the Bawardiya is said to be (in 
no. 76), with the Gate of the Glory of the 
Prophets on the north side of the Haram. Mujir 
al-Din clearly sites the Bawardiya ‘ near the Bab 
al-Nazir’, 1e. on the west side. Little's note is 
based on a gross mistranslation of Mujir al-Din 
(i, 39 11. 6-7). 

2. pp. 269—70, no. 716: The text shows that 
Saladin’s Hospital in Jerusalem laid claim to the 
estate of Qutlü, a freedwoman, but her sons 
produced evidence to the court that she had 
rescinded her bequest in favour of the Hospital 
and diverted it to them. As a compromise, the 
sons received 24 mithgals and the Hospital 
(through its representative) 353 muthgals 

3 p.221, no 700/r in place of ‘ b. ‘AI b. ‘Arif 
(?) al-Mukari’. read: b. ‘Isa 'arif al-mukdriya. 

4. E 42, no. 272: the ‘ text’ entry is deficient. 
The first half is a response to a letter from the 
Qadi ordering a person's arrest for misuse of the 
Barid horses The writer 1s not Muhammad b. 
‘Is al-Zaidi al-Sharafi. The tarjama should 
read—al-mamluk al-muhibb "Isa al-Baridi. The 
* al-Sharafi ' is not part of it but, positioned as it 
is below the basmallah, 1s a reference to the 
addressee, the Qadi Sharaf al-Din. 

5. p. 243, no 293: the village in the district of 
Sidon is al-Ghaziya, not al-Ghariba. 

6. p. 348, no 49: the village of al-Sir is missing 
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from the index on p. 466. There 1s no need for 
the footnote reference to ` three villages of this 
name’. The text clearly specifies min ‘amal 
Qàqün 

7. p. 53, no. 36 The name between lines 2-3 
of the recto (in the bait al-'alama) is not that of 
the addressee, but of the sender, Muhammad b 
Abr'I-Baqá', probably the Qadi in Cairo about 
the date of the document (Sulūk, m, 810, 838), 
and not Qàdi of Jerusalem (note 50 1s nonsensi- 
cal—how can a ‘Salih’ be a * Muhammad °°). 
The addressee 1s named in Ime 3 and clearly on 
the verso, al-Sharafi, none other than Sharaf al- 
Din ‘Isa again. 

The village mentioned is Dar al-Ghusiin (not 
al-'Usür), the village given to Badr al-Din b. 
Barka Khan by Baibars in 663 a H. (cf. Sulitk, 1, 
533). 

8. p. 338, no 540° the official named is not 
*Ra's Naubat Alf al-‘Ali §-Sihabr’, but ra's 
nawbat al-magarr al-'áli al-Shihabi. 

9. p. 245, no 697: I would fill in the gap of the 
village's name with Birüd [brwd], cf. “Ain Ibrüd 
(Hutteroth, Historical geography, 121) 

10. p. 28, no 34 ‘ wagf for Jerusalem’ 1s not 
very meaningful. In the original text 'the 
Haram of” 1s written above the line. 

1! pp. 29-30 Qalqashandi deals only with 
murabba‘at issued by the Army Bureau. Little 
writes that the Haram murabba'àt, in form like 
those described by Qalqashandi, ‘ have no con- 
nection with igt'át or the Diwan al-Gais’. In 
fact, the royal documents in this form, nos. 1, 6, 
304, 308, 309, have copious registration marks 
for the diwdn al-juyüsh al-mangüra or diwan al- 
nazar ‘ald al-juyüsh al-mangüra. Nos. | and 6 
concern respectively the assigning or the 
recovery of poll-tax for the benefit of the 
Haram, and must probably be seen as a loss of 
income that was used for igia's I interpret nos 
305 and 308 as recording the transfer of land, in 
Nablus and Lydd, I believe, into wagf for the 
Haram. Perhaps this was also a straight loss of 
të" land, or did the Army Bureau registrations 
signify their care to retain their due? The sense 
of no 309 is that the Dar al-Wakala and al- 
Bàshüra (?) in Jerusalem, which are already 
wagf for the Haram should sell commodities 
and goods in the regular manner, as in the 
Wakala in Cairo, and that new practices 
introduced by two named persons should be 
prevented. 

12. p. 26, no 2. The document is issued by the 
former Hàyib of Gaza, and therefore represents 
the typical establishment of a miGd post by a 
retired Mamlük officer. No. 4 (p 26) 1s similar; 
it is the appointment to a post created by the 
appointer, as is no. I2 (p 29). The * decrees’ are 
private documents masquerading as official 
ones 

13. p. 37. The decree attached to the petition 
inno 9 cannot possibly be a royal decree. It is 
not ' the lack of the name of a sultan [which] 
prevents our identifying it as such’ It is headed 
al-Malaki al-Mansüri and the main text begins 
rusima bi'-amr al-àl!/ . In Mamlük diplo- 
matic this 1s sufficient indication that a lower 
official issued the document. Since I read the 
date as 763 not 781, this would make the sultan 
referred to al-Mansür Muhammad b. Ham b 
al-Nasir Muhammad, rather than al-Mansur 
‘All b. Sha'bàn. 

14. p. 39, no 13. The two additions to the 
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petition have been misunderstood B and C 
should be reversed ‘C?’ is not a marsim, but a 
report, following on the petition, to the effect 
that a stipend is available for the petitioner on 
the evidence of the wagf bureau (of the Mansürt 
Ribat). This is dated 1 Safar 777. * B^, which is 
dated 7 Safar, in the brief order to make the 
appointment 

15. p. 89, no 242 the husband mentioned is 
surely not ' Naqib at-Talab’, but nagib al-tulb, 
‘marshall’ of the Governor's body of troops 
(for tuib, see Dozy). 

16 p 68, no. 90 It has not been recognized 
that the deceased tn this inventory is the same as 
the man whose earlier testimony (dated 20 Safar 
796) ıs recorded in no 500 (p. 265) The date of 
no 90 should not be read as 26 but as 16 Rabi‘ 
II, which is the date of the verso note of no 500. 
In it the executor affirms that he has received 
certain items which he will hold until the arrival 
of the absent heirs 


D, S. RICHARDS 


TARIF KHALIDI: Classical Arab Islam: 
the culture and heritage of the 
golden age. 158 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
The Darwin Press Inc, 1985. 
$16.95. 


Tarif Khalidi, who teaches history at the 
American University of Beirut, provides here 
the text of some of his lectures given at the 
University of Michigan in 1978. The book con- 
sists, for the most part, of a standard treatment 
of Arab-Islamic cultural history in the pre- 
thirteenth-century period. Chapters are devoted 
to the Qur'án, Muhammad, literature, historio- 
graphy, Süfism, theology and philosophy, the 
sciences and political theory; the positions taken 
by the author on the various contentious issues 
which inevitably arise in a book treating the 
beginnings of Islam (e g , origins of the Qur'an, 
development of hadith) are all fairly traditional 
Khahdi does, however, add two further chap- 
ters, one on Ibn Khaldün and the other on the 
use of history in modern Arab thought These 
chapters, the author feels, substantiate the 
relevance of the book, something which all 
modern Arab academics must try to elucidate in 
their work. For Khalidi, the perception of the 
past (and thus the writing of history) 1s the basis 
of the material with which modern Arab 
thinkers polemicize when considering the future 
of their own society. Additionally, Ibn Khaldün 
represents an intellectua] whose 1deas should 
encourage the search for 'models of urban 
evolution' (p 9) based upon the Islamic world- 
view 

The fact that the book had its origin. in 
lectures has left a mark on the work in both 
positive and negative ways. The book is easy to 
read, with helpful outlines being presented 
throughout the text, which always keeps the 
direction of the discussion clear. However, the 
content of each chapter is slight and patchy for 
the most part, as 1s often felt to befit an audience 
of listeners as opposed to readers Only where 
Khalidi is obviously deeply interested in the 
subject matter—histonography and philos- 
ophy, for example—does he provide any sub- 
stantial amount of detail in the treatment; 
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undoubtedly, his enthusiasm for these subjects 
made the detailed material more readily appre- 
ciated by his audience The other chapters, 
however, remain remarkably low ın references 
to actual source material and the like 

Á feature of the book is an excellent biblio- 
graphical essay which notes English, French 
and Arabic titles and reflects well the growing 
interchange between the various scholarly com- 
munities 


A RIPPIN 


Jay SPAULDING: The Heroic Age in 
Sinnar. (Ethiopian Series. Mono- 
graph, No. 15.) xx, 696 pp. East 
Lansing: African Studies Center, 
Michigan State University, 1985. 


Despite the growing number of studies in the 
field of Sudanese history, the pre-Mahdiyya, 
particularly the Funj period, has been neglec- 
ted—a neglect which may be attributed to the 
dearth of sources and lack of interest in this 
‘remote and distant’ past. The heroic age in 
Sinnar 1s a successful attempt to fill the gap and 
a significant contribution to Sudanese historio- 
graphy. It represents the culmination of 13 
years’ research by Dr Spaulding on the history 
of the Fun kingdom 

This study has both a thematic and a chrono- 
logical structure. It 1s divided into three major 
parts; each 1s subdivided into several sections. 
The first part describes some of the main 
features of society in Sinnar and examines the 
structure of the government during the period 
from 1650 to 1750 The second part deals with 
the rise of commercial capitalism, the 
emergence of a new middle class which included 
merchants, jallaba, and fugqara and their politi- 
cal, economic, and ideological domination. The 
new social order in Smnar had provided the 
ingredients for the development of a class of 
warlords who accumulated wealth and began to 
compete for power with the sultan. Part 3 des- 
cribes the political struggle between these new 
power-centres in the outlying provinces and the 
central authority, a conflict which finally led to 
the overthrow of the Funj dynasty and the 
establishment of Hamaj rule in 1762. The lat- 
ter's reign was characterized by an accelerated 
series of coups and plots which led to the 
disintegration of the central government and 
created the political morass that preceded the 
arrival of the Turks in 1821 

From the outset Spaulding rejects the analyti- 
cal concepts of the 'Orientalists', such as 
‘Islamization’ and ‘Arabization’, as mere 
ideological constructions of the new middle 
class that came to dominate Sinnar and claimed 
an Arab descent. Hence the old view of 
medieval Nubia as just a historical backcloth to 
the ' coming of the Arabs’ is here discarded as 
utterly outdated, and the fundamental con- 
tmuity of Sudanese history is therefore 
emphasized. 

Drawing upon the theoretical formulations of 
Maxime Rodinson, Peter Gran, Immanuel 
Wallerstein, Barry Hinds and Paul Hirst, the 
author considers Simnar asa state‘ . inhabited 
by hereditary classes of nobility and commoners 
and a category of slaves whose ranks and roles 
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in society were diverse' (p. xv). He then pro- 
ceeds to analyse and describe the process by 
which this * feudal' order was destroyed by the 
new ' capitalists' forces The process of capital- 
ist penetration and the integration of the Sudan 
into the world markets reached its peak during 
the period of Turco-Egyptian rule (1821-84). 

The author's reconstruction of nineteenth- 
century slavery and the slave trade in the Sudan 
is illuminating and represents a clear departure 
from the stereotyped and emotive generaliza- 
tions which characterized previous writings on 
this subject. Slavery 1s placed in its proper 
historical context. the structural socio- 
economic transformation. of the Sudanese 
society under Turco-Egyptian rule. 

The present work is based on a vanety of 
local and foreign sources such as travellers’ 
accounts, legal and administrative documents, 
land-charters, and colonial records When the 
sources are silent on certain matters, Spaulding 
offers perceptive speculations, but sometimes 
takes them too far. This is one of the few lapses 
of his work. Others relate to his conceptualiza- 
tion which has resulted in some flawed inter- 
pretations The tables, diagrams, and genealogi- 
cal charts in the first part of the book are quite 
informative but sometimes detract from the 
main thrust of the argument and obstruct the 
flow of the narrative 

Nevertheless, Dr. Spaulding has provided a 
lucid account of the political and social history 
of a very crucial period and an analytical frame- 
work that will be of lasting value in Sudanese 
historiography. 


AHMAD ALAWAD M. SIKAINGA 


ANDRÉ RAYMOND: Grandes villes 
arabes à l'époque ottomane. (La 
Bibliothéque Arabe.) 389 pp. Paris: 
Sindbad, 1985. Fr. 200. 


There have been several distinguished studies 
of cities in the Near and Middle East in the 
Muslim period from the seventh to the twen- 
tieth century, none more so than André 
Raymond's Artisans et commerçants du Caire au 
xvin” siècle. Yet the history of the city in this 
period and place remains to be written; it has 
yet properly to escape from three powerful 
paradigms which have devalued it as a subject 
There 1s the ‘noble savage’ thesis which relies 
for respectability upon Ibn Khaldun, to the 
effect that the bedouin are admirable while city- 
dwellers are degenerate This is opposed by the 
notion that Islam is an urban religion, so much 
so, that it has prevented the Islamic city from 
developing into the kind of self-governing, cor- 
porate institution familiar from Europe, and 
turned it instead into a place for the proper 
practice of the faith. Both have fed the third 
proposition, that this Muslim city shared in the 
growing backwardness of the Islamic world on 
the eve of the nineteenth century and the 
European irruption into the Middle East. The 
first 1s a moral yudgement which Raymond can 
safely leave to the reader as he raises his sights 
in this new book to take in all the greater cities 
of the Arab world under the Ottomans from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century The second 
he tackles directly by showing all the ways in 
which these cities did in fact exist politically, 
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socially and economically. The third, he com- 
bats with the demonstration that all of them 
grew very much bigger in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and continued at this 
level down to 1800 despite an apparent decline 
in prosperity. Their development dunng this 
long penod, he insists in his conclusion, was not 
only the final phase in their evolution from the 
time of the Arab conquests to those of the West 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but in 
many ways its culmination. The result 1s not 
only a sympathetic portrait of the cities them- 
selves, but a forceful argument for the recon- 
sideration of their history as one of movement 
and progression rather than stagnation and 
decline. No reflection of some Platonic idea, 
they function in the best Aristotelian fashion as 
individuals, while the universal features which 
they share take their place among the /ongues 
durées of Braudel’s Mediterranean world, 
informing and conditioning their lives. 

At the centre of the story 1s Cairo, not only 
because the Egyptian capital ıs Raymond's 
home ground, but because it was by far the 
largest of the cities under consideration, with a 
population at the end of the eighteenth century 
put at 263,000, more than twice that of Aleppo 
(120,000), and three times that of Baghdad 
(90,000), Damascus (90,000) and Tunis 
(80,000) Far behind come Mosul with 55,000 
and Algiers with 30,000 inhabitants These are 
the chosen seven, the major cities of the Arab 
lands of the Ottoman empire, which include all 
except Morocco and the Yemen, and exclude 
only Fes (less than 100,000) from the list: Sanaa 
(24,000) is a ‘small town’. The fewness in 
number of these cities, and their relatively 
modest size, 1s deceptive By and large, their 
populations had increased by over 50% since 
the sixteenth century; Mosul had been resited 
and rebuilt, while all the others, with the excep- 
tion of Algiers, had sprouted extensive suburbs. 
They were roughly as big as the major cities of 
France, with the exception of Paris (600,000), 
moreover, given the fact that they were scat- 
tered across a desert zone of no more than 15 
million inhabitants to compare with the 30 
millions of France, they represented a higher 
percentage of the total population, 5.6 as com- 

ared to 4.4% With the confidence engendered 
by such figures, Raymond can proceed to 
analyse his material by the division of the 
various populations into rulers and ruled, 
Muslims and non-Muslims, etc.. etc.; by their 
organization and administration; by the geo- 
graphy of the towns themselves; by economic 
activity, and by housing Inevitably, perhaps, 
there 1s repetition, as he examines the same 
places and the same people from different 
angles Each examination, however, estabhshes 
yet another dimension, develops another view 
If the picture often seems familiar, it is often 
because of the author's own previous work But 
the synthesis of his own work and that of others 
amounts to something very fresh and very 
welcome. All students stand to gain from a 
description which draws attention to so much 
detail within a comparative framework—water 
supplies, geometrically laid-out ‘housing 
estates’, tenements for the poor; crime, its 
presence and sometimes surprising absence; 
women in public, coffee as the creator of café 
society. 
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Such detail 1s for the most part solidly based, 
not simply in the traditional literature but in the 
substantial archive materials which Raymond 
and others have begun to explorit—no longer, as 
so often before, of mainly European origin, but 
the product of the cities themselves The field is 
enormous, and the work is still that of the 
pioneer. We must be grateful that the author 
has felt ready to attempt an account of the 
results to date. It is simply a matter for regret 
that he has not felt able to expand his conclu- 
sion, 1n which he sets beside an unprecedented 
urban growth, stimulated by the creation of the 
Ottoman empire and the economic expansion of 
Europe, an increasing compartmentalization of 
urban society and urban area by profession, 
ethnicity and creed, while the cafe introduced a 
new sociability not to be found in the mosque 
or, presumably, in the hammam, of which we 
hear surprisingly little There are unresolved 
contradictions here that spring from rivalries 
and tensions whose workings, when more fully 
disclosed, will explain the vigour of these cities 
and their civilization 1n a manner we can only 
anticipate from the present work. It 1s an excit- 
mg prospect 


MICHAEL BRETT 


ALASTAIR HAMILTON: William Bed- 
well, the Arabist, 1563—1632. (Publi- 
cations of the Sir Thomas Browne 
Institute. Werkgroep Engels- 
Nederlandse Betreckingen. New 
Series, No. 5.) [ix], 163 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill for the Thomas Brown 
Institute, 1985. Guilders 46. 


The achievements of William Bedwell, by 
repute ‘the father of Arabic studies in Eng- 
land’, may have been undervalued Such ıs the 
impression gained after reading this book. It is 
the first time, to my knowledge, that his con- 
tribution to Arabic and to Oriental studies has 
been comprehensively covered and appraised. It 
1s a pleasure to read a book where the terms 
* Arabist ' and ' Orientalist' are nowhere loaded 
with any cheap political meaning, nor, 1n the 
days of Bedwell, had their currency been 
debased. Each page is filled with little known, or 
hitherto unknown, biographical and scholarly 
material and all 1s carefully selected and ele- 
gantly presented. 

Professor Bernard Lewis in his British con- 
tributions to Arabic studies wrote. 


‘The man generally known as the “father 
of Arabic studies" in England was one Wil- 
liam Bedwell (1561-1632). There is an mter- 
esting essay by him 1n which he stresses the 
importance of Arabic and the necessity of 
learning it. He mentions that it 1s “ the only 
language of religion and the chief language of 
diplomacy from the Fortunate Isles to the 
China Seas ”, and speaks at length of its great 
value for letters and science. Bedwell had 
some reputation in his day, and was famed all 
over Europe as an Arabrst. His chief work 
was an Arabic lexicon in seven volumes, 
unfortunately not published. Among his 
printed works we may mention some Arabic 
texts, printed in England, studies on the 
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Qur'àn, and a lexicon of Arabic words used in 


Western languages from Byzantine times to 
his own day’ (p. 444). 


Profesor P M Holt, (BSOAS, 1957), like 
Professor A. J. Arberry before him, and citing 
the Dictionary of national biography, gives the 
year of Bedwell’s birth as 1562 According to 
Hamilton he was baptized in October 1563, at 
the parish church of Great Hallmgbury, which 
today lies beneath the Stansted airport flight 
path to the east of Bishops Stortford A detail, 
such as this date, 1s a fresh discovery and 1s one 
amongst a very great number. However, this 
study 1s by no means confined to the examina- 
tion of Bedwell's works alone. His contribution 
to knowledge and his approach was character- 
istic of the late Elizabethan and Jacobean age. 
By a coincidence, it would seem, Bedwell’s 
Essex place of baptism figures elsewhere in this 
book After 1692, Great Hallingbury was the 
incumbency of Robert Huntington, later 
Bishop of Raphoe in County Donegal. He was a 
friend of Pococke and an avid hunter of manu- 
scripts of the Eastern Churches while he was 
chaplain to the Levant Company in Aleppo 
Apparently several incumbents to the south of 
Cambridge— Castell in Higham Gobion, Light- 
foot 1n Wadesmill, Huntington in Great Hal- 
hngbury, Cudworth in Ashwell, and Burley, 
rector ın Bishops Stortford and also at adjacent 
Thorley, who collaborated with Bedwell under 
the supervision of Lancelot Andrewes tn Bible 
translation—exemphify what can only be called 
a ‘school of Semitists’ at that time, a devoted 
band of men who collaborated, taught, lectured 
and translated, and who were in constant con- 
tact with outstanding and like-minded scholars 
in Holland, France and Denmark. All this 
activity, this ‘call to mission’, in its way, this 
uneasy search to formulate a prime aim for the 
novel pursuit of Arabic studies (primarily lexi- 
cographical) is brought to the fore in this book. 
In short, a case has been made to place Bedwell 
more securely in the front rank of a group of 
learned men who founded Oriental studies in 
this country 

Hamilton's book 1s neatly divided into four 
chapters. The first 1s about Bedwell’s early 
years, when he began to learn Arabic at Cam- 
bridge University, which had no chair of Arabic 
at that time Helped and advised by Lancelot 
Andrewes, the Master of Pembroke Hall, Bed- 
well gained much from his study of the Arabic 
manuscripts which were translations of the 
Greek patristic authors. Andrewes also inspired 
him to commence his magnum opus, his Arabic 
dictionary, a lifetime's work 

Another interest of Bedwell was in Mathe- 
matics and Geography. He was to champion the 
art of scientific discourse and the other theories 
of Ramism (those attributed to P. Ramus 
Martyr) and of the mathematical principles of 
Bernard Solignac (this and related subjects are 
discussed in a separate chapter, ‘The guide to 
practical knowledge’). 

Two encounters were of a singular import- 
ance for Bedwell during those days: first with 
the Danish Semitist, Lauge Christensen, who 
sought Bedwell's opinions, and second—Bed- 
well being a translator and an advisor on instru- 
ments of measurement—the meeting with the 
ambassador of the King of Morocco. Pp. 15-18 
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contain a far from happy comment on the 
relations, at that time, between Elizabethan 
England and Morocco. Hamilton's assessment 
would seem to conflict to a degree with the 
views of others on this point (e.g. those of Nevill 
Barbour). Was the alleged entente cordiale a 
good deal less than we have been led to believe? 
Yet the Moors, ‘ les pires canailles °, who are so 
castigated by Postel (pp. 15 and 16) receive 
quite different treatment by Shakespeare some 
three years prior to Bedwell’s meeting. For 
example in The Merchant of Venice (1597) 
Portia addresses the Prince of Morocco as: 


Youssef, renowned prince, then stood as fair 
As any comer I have looked on yet 
For my affection, 


The Prince himself says: 


They have in England 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold,—but that’s insculped upon; 
But here an angel in a golden bed 

Lies all within ... 


Is one to assume that the Bard is being 
sarcastic here, or does the encounter described 
by Hamilton give a truer insight into the real 
relations between the two peoples? After 1601, 
Bedwell, a master of Hebrew as well as Arabic, 
entered holy orders and the chapter closes with 
one further meeting, this time with King 
Christian IV of Denmark, in 1606, by which 
date Bedwell had settled in the London area and 
was absorbed in his transcription of Arabic 
versions of the Epistles. 

Ch. u, * Holland and after’, opens with the 
studies which Erpenius made with Bedwell and 
the visit of the latter to Leiden to win patronage 
for the publication of his work, especially for 
the printing of his edition, 1n. Arabic, of the 
Johannine Epistles, by the Raphelengius 
brothers. ‘ Yet Bedwell’s principal objective in 
visiting the Netherlands had been to purchase 
Arabic type’ (pp. 45 ff. are very informative on 
this topic). Bedwell’s latter years are outlined, 
with their mixture of disappointed hopes, 
unfinished studies and loss of relations At the 
same time they were enlivened and given 
purpose through his contacts with the younger 
orientalists, more especially his relationship 
with Edward Pococke, who was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in Oxford shortly after Bed- 
well's death. 

Ch 1v, a balanced presentation of Bedwell as 
an Arabist, singles out his achievement and is 
frank about his Imitations. Bedwell's devotion 
to Arabic, as a Janguage, is beyond dispute— 
abundantly made manifest in his great lexicon 
(pp. 85-94) or by his studies of the Johannine 
Epistles However, one must regretfully con- 
clude after reading this study that Islam, as a 
faith, was anathema to him. Anglicanism is to 
the fore on every page here. He was a man of his 
time and his position was logical and unremark- 
able, furthermore its frankness is to be preferred 
to the suspect and occasionally * Laodician ' and 
forced apologia of certain latter-day oriental- 
ists. He had httle opportunity to meet devout 
Muslims and he had no first-hand acquaintance 
with the Middle East and North Afnca. No 
chance came his way to temper his opinions, as 
exemplified by his Mohammeddis imposturae 
(pp 66-71). His other motives for furthering 
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the study of Arabic also show him to be a man 
of his time, to enter into alliance with the 
Arabic-speaking Christians of the East, to 
employ the content of the Scriptures in Arabic 
as an argument to refute Romish doctrines and, 
together with certain colleagues amongst the 
Arabists, to champion a learning of the lang- 
uage for commercial purposes and for the fur- 
therance of trade. Is there a lesson to be learnt 
here in the planning of subjects for Arabic 
degrees? 

If Bedwell was a little less than a scholar 
pioneer, perhaps, he was certainly a worthy 
representative of the Arabists and Semitists of 
the sixteenth century and early seventeenth cen- 
tury in England. It may well be that the most 
valuable contribution made by this book to the 
study of these early Arabists ts the information 
which it supplies about the form, scope and 
warmth of contact which these Arabists had 
with their continental contemporanes. The 
reason why the continentals held men such as 
Bedwell in such high esteem can more readily be 
understood. 

Hamulton’s book concludes with a series of 
appendices; correspondence to and from Bed- 
well m Latin, prefaces and dedicatory epistles in 
Latin, a complete list of works by Bedwell in 
English and sundry manuscripts, lexicons, word 
lists and translations The clearly legible 
illustrations of folios, or of Bedwell’s chief 
works, and examples of his Arabic hand, add 
appreciably to the interest of the book. Minor 
misprints in transcription and in Arabic text are 
very few This is a work of noteworthy scholar- 
ship and will be of a very wide interest. It fully 
deserved the support of the Netherlands 
Organization for the Advancement of Pure 
Research (Z.W.O.) 


H T NORRIS 


GILLES Keser Le Prophète et 
Pharaon: les mouvements islamistes 
dans l'Egypte Contemporaine. (Col- 
lection Armillaire.) 245 pp. Paris: 
La Découverte, 1984. Fr.110. 


Since the re-emergence of Islam as a powerful 
religio-political factor in the societies of the 
Near and Middle East in the 1970s, there has 
been a rash of publications on this theme as 
academics throughout the world rushed to keep 
abreast of a phenomenon which few, if any, had 
predicted Most of these volumes consist of the 
collected papers of hastily convened conferences 
and are, understandably, of uneven quality 
Works which are the fruit of more profound, 
sustained research efforts have been slower to 
appear, but appropriately, at least two of these 
focus upon the most important centres of 
Islamic rehgio-political activity, Iran and 
Egypt. The reign of the Ayatollahs by 
S. Bakhash (reviewed in BSOAS, wm, 3, 
1985, 619) 1s the most convincing account to 
date of the internal evolution of revolutionary 
Iran, and this study by Gilles Kepel on Islamic 
movements in contemporary Egypt is a work of 
similar quality and significance. 

Le Prophéte et Pharaon has all the virtues of 
modern scholarship: it 1s a combination of 
close, convincing textual analysis, a proper 
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appreciation of relevant sociological data, and a 
sound grasp of the values of historical perspec- 
tive The book begins with an account of the 
repression waged by Nasser’s regime against the 
Muslim Brothers, which culminated in the 
execution of Sayyid Qutb and some of his 
closest disciples in 1966 This ıs followed by 
detailed analyses of al-Takfir wa’l-Hyra group, 
the ‘neo-Muslim Brothers’ who formed them- 
selves around al/-Da‘wa periodical, the jamda‘at 
islamiyya who dominated university campuses 
during the Sadat penod, and finally ai-Jihád 
group which actually carried out the assassina- 
tion of Sadat in October 1981. Not the least 
merit of the book 1s the manner in which it 
continues and extends Richard P. Mitchell's 
classic study of the Muslim Brothers (The 
Society of the Muslim Brothers, Oxford, 1969): 
while Hassan al-Bannä”s organization was con- 
sistently xenophobic in its attitudes to all things 
Western, Sayyid Qutb goes further in charging 
his own society with being in a state of jahiltyya 
because it exhibits a range of anti-Islamic 
characteristics (p. 48). In fact, one of the most 
fertile sources of ideological strength for many 
groups of Muslim activists 1s the failure of the 
modern nation-state in the Near and Middle 
East to respond to the aspirations of large 
numbers of its inhabitants. Sayyid Qutb wrote 
his religio-political testament during the ten 
years which he spent in one of Nasser's con- 
centration camps He and many thousands of 
others were victims of the unacceptable face of 
Arab Socialism with its torturers and gibbets. 
The totalitarian state which Nasser developed 
so effectively during the later years of his rule 
was the model of Sayyid Qutb’s vision of 
Jáhiltyya: * La jahiliyya de Qutb est une société 
dirigée par un prince pervers, qui se fart adorer à 
la place de Dieu, et qui gouverne sous l'empire 
de son seul caprice, au lieu de se régler sur les 
pone inspirés par le Livre et les dits du 
rophéte' (p 49). 

Following the hquidation of Qutb in 1966, 
Kepel describes how other groups developed the 
logic of his views to even greater extremes. al- 
Takfir wa’l-Hijra movement, which should 
really be known by its proper title jamd‘at al- 
Muslimin, demonstrates the most absolute rejec- 
tion of the society of the nation-state as it was 
developed first in the Nasserist version and 
subsequently by Sadat. This rejection takes the 
form of a hijra to the most marginal areas of 
society The adherents of this group are the 
modern descendants of the early khariji and 
shřī sects In the past they sought to create their 
ideal societies in the remote fastnesses of South 
Arabia and North Africa, far from the reach of 
the central dynasties whom they opposed. 
Today their modern counterparts migrate to the 
miserable, peripheral slum areas of Cairo and 
other large urban centres where they find ready 
recruits for their jihad (pp 76-7) 

One of the most telling passages ın the book is 
the account of how the deficiencies of the 
national educational system, particularly at the 
tertiary level, aided the growth of the omg Or 
islámiyya amongst the student populations. By 
taking practical steps to help students with the 
perennial problems of transport, accommoda- 
tion, poor facilities, and the constant need for 
private lessons, the Muslim organizations made 
great strides on campuses throughout the 
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country. Once again, the failure of the nation- 
state to satisfy the aspirations of a large and 
crucial sector of its population is at the centre of 
the problem (pp. 126 ff) It 1s significant that 
the more a group ıs thought of as ‘ radical’ or 
‘extremist’, the more the focus of its critique 
and action is upon internal] aspects of society 
(see Sayyid Qutb, and the yama‘at al-Muslimin 
and al-Jihdd groups ) Those who represent the 
*neo-Muslim Brothers’ around al-Da‘wa 
periodical concentrate their rhetoric against 
more external factors such as world Jewry, the 
‘Crusade’, seculansm, and communism 
(p 121) Needless to say, co-existence with the 
regime ıs easier for them than for their more 
radical brethren. 

This book provides the clearest evidence that 
the Islamic movements in contemporary Egypt 
span a broad spectrum of political types, from 
those who seek constant accommodation with 
the temporal power to those who, for the sake 
of conscience and religious principle, call into 
question the very bases of the social order. It 
was ever thus in the world of Islam The book 1s 
dedicated to Richard P. Mitchell who died in 
Cairo in September 1983. It is a worthy sequel 
to the work which he began 
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SAMIH K. FARSOUN (ed.): Arab society: 
continuity and change. [ix], 125 pp. 
Pager: Croom Helm, 1985. 

5.95. 


The six essays in this collection are only 
loosely connected by the broad theme of ‘ Arab 
society’ but their individual merits give them 
some interest. Roger Owen's essay on the Arab 
oil economy provides a convenient survey of 
changes during the period since 1970 and a 
useful analysis of future prospects. The paper 
by Hanna Batatu is concerned with the relation- 
ship of social structure and politics in Syria and 
Iraq; his main argument ts the familiar conten- 
tion that the two regimes are dominated by 
factions based on clans and regions but he also 
shows how larger social groups have benefited 
from the revolutions in the region. Bassam Tibi 
compares the ways m which the governments of 
Morocco and Saudi Arabia have appealed to 
Islam for legitimization. Islamic revivalism in 
Iran and Egypt ıs the subject of Nikki Keddie's 
article her approach is historical and most 
attention is given to Iran where she discerns the 
elements of a Thermidorean reaction to the 
radical enthusiasms of 1978-79 The essay by 
Hisham Sharabi presents some semantic prob- 
lems. He argues that the principal characteristic 
of Arab society is patriarchy but, as he defines 
the term, patriarchy seems to be only a short- 
hand for traditional society which he contrasts 
with modernity, taking this latter phenomenon 
to be composed of a variety of social attitudes 
and features. Having set up this questionable 
conceptual framework he asks how 
*neopatriarchal' society 1s modernized and 
concludes that it ends up neither traditional nor 
modern. The reader may feel that this is a game 
with words. The last essay 1s by Edward Said 
who returns to his now celebrated concept of 
Onentalism and comments unfavourably on the 
writings of most of his critics. He complains 
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that they have failed to deal with what he 
contends is the central feature of Onentalism, 
namely, that it 1s only intelligible as a product of 
a view of the East which is shaped by a relation- 
ship of political and economic dominance In 
their turn his critics will find nothing to con- 
vince them that he has taken their arguments to 
heart and will be bewildered by his dismissal of 
the attitudes of German writers towards the 
East as irrelevant to the discussion. Said also 
identifies a number of scholars whose approach 
he believes 1s similar to hts own and he issues a 
call to them to combine in a common enterprise 
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HUSAYN B. ‘ABDULLAH AL-‘AMRI: The 
Yemen in the I8th and 19th cen- 
turies: a political and intellectual 
history. (Durham Middle East 
Monographs, No. 1.) [xiv], 225 pp. 
London: Ithaca Press for the 
Durham Centre for Middle Eastern 
and Islamic Studies, University of 
Durham, 1985. £15. 


This book comprises two parts. The first part 
consists of a history of Yemen from 1748 to 
1835 During thus period, the author tells us 
charmingly, ' the Yemen, as a part of the Arab 
world, was no worse than others in this import- 
ant period of its history. It must, however, also 
be said that 1t was no better' (p 3). This part of 
the book contains a confused story of family 
and tribal aliances and contests and of one 
campaign after another which ts better used as a 
quarry of information than as historical narra- 
tive The author emphasizes the importance of 
the role of the sayyids who were respected for 
their religious knowledge and their exemplary 
behaviour On the other hand, some of the 
evidence suggests a notable neglect of Islamic 
rules of behaviour, for example, the practice of 
circumcision had apparently fallen into disuse 
for many years before ıt was revived by the 
Imam al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah (1816-35) who was 
himself hardly renowned for piety. It is interest- 
ing to note that the attributes demanded of an 
Imam were Machiavellian rather than saintly: 
military prowess, political astuteness and intel- 
lectual standing. Another point of interest 1s the 
use by the Imams of slaves of Abyssinian origin 
on the grounds that these men were more reli- 
able than tribal forces, a feature of Yemen 
which suggests a useful point of comparison 
with other contemporary Near Eastern regimes 

The second part of the book consists of a 
study of the career and opinions of Muhammad 
ibn ‘Alt dan Muhammad al-Shawkani (1760- 
1834), who accepted, with traditional reluc- 
tance, the office of Chief Qadi in 1795. Al- 
Shawkani was from a religious family and the 
son of a gádi, and he had followed the custom- 
ary course of study and had taught in the Great 
Mosque at San‘a Al-Shawkani was a man well 
adapted to tread the narrow and slippery path 
which linked religion with politics in the Yemen 
of his lifetime. He took the view (less common 
among Zaydis than among Sunnis) that it was 
the duty of Muslims to submit to a ruler, even 
an unjust ruler, unless he was openly an infidel 
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Nevertheless, al-Shawkant took a stand against 
illegal taxation, insisting that zakat alone was 
lawful, although his arguments failed against 
the Imam's need for money The same judicious 
moderation was displayed in al-Shawkàni's 
theory of the Imamate. The Imam must be an 
‘alum, he clarmed, but not necessarily a mujta- 
hid, and while the Imam should be of the 
Quraysh he need not be a direct descendant of 
the Prophet Al-‘Amri provides an interesting 
Sketch of al-Shawkani's ideas and makes useful 
suggestions about his influence on Indian 
Zaydis and on the Islamic modernists of a later 
generation. All these are glimpses rather than 
elements 1n any elaborate analysis but they do 
afford an intriguing insight into the work of a 
traditional Sharra jurist at work. The book is 
based almost entirely on Arabic sources includ- 
ing the unpublished works of al-Shawkàni 
which are in San'a and it is an original contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of a dark period of 
Yemeni history 
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Géza FEHÉRVÁRI: La ceramica 
islamica. 237 pp. Milan: Arnoldo 
Mondadori Editore. 1985. 
L.100,000. 


Islamıc pottery has long been admired in 
Italy It was imported from as early as the 
eleventh century and has exercised considerable 
influence on the work of Italian potters It 1s 
surprising therefore that Itahan public collec- 
tions are not more nchly endowed with exam- 
ples of Islamic wares, indeed only three of the 
many illustrated in this book are preserved in 
Italy, in the Museo Nazionale di San Matteo in 
Pisa. Equally surprising ts the fact that this 
lavish volume is the first general introduction to 
the subject published in Italian It is aimed at 
the enthusiast rather than the specialist and 1s 
arranged along conventional lines with a history 
of the development of Islamic pottery, excellent 
colour photographs and a useful short reference 
section. This last includes a technical glossary, a 
chronology listing the dates of the main 
dynasties, a brief guide to the styles and tech- 
niques illustrated with line drawings and a most 
useful map indicating all known centres of 
Islamic pottery production. 

The most immediate appeal of this book lies 
in the unusually generous proportion of illustra- 
tions: no less than 160 full-colour photographs 
of the highest quality. They are mostly reprodu- 
ced from a series of volumes published in Tokyo 
several years ago, entitled * Masterpieces of 
Western and near Eastern ceramics’, the 
volume devoted to Islamic pottery, edited and 
selected by R J. Charleston, contributed the 
greatest number It is refreshing that the selec- 
tion includes objects from the less accessible 
world collections, such as the Iran Bastan 
Museum ın Teheran and the David Collection 
in Copenhagen, alongside the more familiar 
properties of Bntish and American museums. 
The plates are accompanied by explanatory 
captions written by Géza Fehérvári and five 
other experts’ Esin Ati, Firuz Baghirzadeh, 
Robert Charleston, Ralph Pinder-Wilson and 
Masahiko Sato. 
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Dr. Fehérvári succeeds in presenting a con- 
cise and yet comprehensive picture of the 
history of Islamic pottery from its emergence in 
the seventh century to its final decline in the 
nineteenth century The information is clearly 
laid out according to a well-organized formula. 
Each chapter opens with an invaluable histori- 
cal resumé followed by a discussion of the 
evidence available for attributing a date and 
place of manufacture to the group and finally a 
description of the techniques and characteristic 
decoration The text is divided into three sec- 
trons’ the Birth of Islam, the Middle Ages and 
the Final Penod 

The first section briefly examines the history 
of pottery in the pre-Islamic period and then 
describes the emergence of the Islamic tradition 
under the patronage of the earliest dynasties ın 
Syna, Iraq and Egypt. The second section 
outlines the tremendous flowering of the 
potters’ art in Persia and the central Islamic 
lands up to the fifteenth century, and describes 
ceramic production in Mamlük Egypt and 
Muslim Spain The final section looks at the 
prolfic pottery manufacture of Persia in the 
Safavid and Qayar periods, and of Turkey under 
the Ottomans. 

The excavations and technical research car- 
ried out in recent years have revealed so much 
new information on the development of Islamic 
pottery that a number of previously established 
theories have been turned upside down. This 1s 
particularly the case with the study of the 
earliest period, a much neglected area which the 
author examines carefully in his introduction. 
The explosion of the ‘Samarra myth’ 1s one of 
the most interesting aspects of this reappraisal 
The German scholars Ernst Herzíeld and 
Friedrich. Sarre concluded after their excava- 
tions there in the 1920s that the dating of the 
types of pottery they found could be limited to 
the 50-year period in which Samarra was the 
‘Abbasid capital (221-69/836-83). However, 
there is literary evidence that indicates the 
survival of the city long after those dates and 
presumably the continuation of the pottery 
industry. In addition, a jar decorated with green 
and yellow splashes was excavated at Susa 
which contained a hoard of coins minted at 
Samarra between 302-44/914—55. The jar itself 
does not fit ın with earlier theories that main- 
tained that lead glazed splash ware was one of 
the earhest Islamic pottery types, developed 
under the influence of imported Chinese T'ang 
vessels However, it now appears that such 
vessels were never exported because they were 
specifically produced for imperial tombs. The 
technique of Islamic splash ware was developed 
independently and produced well into the fifth/ 
eleventh century. 

The chronology for lustre pottery proposed 
by Ernst Kuhnel in 1934 in which the poly- 
chrome technique preceded the monochrome 
has rarely been challenged. Fehérvári contends 
that the two styles were simultaneous and have 
been excavated together at Samarra, but 
unfortunately, the general nature of the 
introduction. precludes him from expanding 
further on the subject. He also asserts that the 
formula for its manufacture was widely known 
and not the monopoly of a few potters’ families. 
But he fails to explain why, if this was the case, 
such pottery was rarely produced in more than 
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one area at any one time and why the potters of 
Khurasan m the fourth/tenth century could 
only produce imitation lustre pieces. It seems 
more likely that the craftsmen who knew the 
complex secrets of the lustre technique, and who 
were probably not potters but specialist pain- 
ters, moved from one place to another. This 
would explain the movement of the technique 
from Iraq to Egypt, then to Syria after the 
conflagration of Fustat and thence to Persia 
where one notes the similarity between the 
Persian 'monumental' style and the earlier 
Fatimid style of drawing. This pattern of migra- 
tion certainly applied to the lustre painters in 
sixteenth-century Italy who travelled from city 
to city working under contracts that never 
lasted longer than a year or two. 

Since the author has placed such emphasis on 
the most recent research and theory throughout 
the text of the book it 1s a pity that apparently 
the publishers did not consult him when writing 
the blurb on the dust jacket The first sentence 
repeats the oldest misconception of all, that the 
Qur'àn forbids figural representation. It 1s par- 
ticularly ironic when no less than a third of the 
illustrated examples contain human or animal 
figures and four are figurines. However this 
minor slip does not detract from the immense 
appeal of this well-produced book 
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J. M. WAGSTAFF: The evolution of 
Middle | Eastern landscapes: an 
outline to A.D. 1840. xiii, 304 pp. 
London and Sydney: Croom Helm 
1985. £25. 


There was a gratifying flowering of studies in 
the geography of the Middle East and North 
Africa during 1985. Blake and Drysdale's book 
(Political geography of the Middle East and 
North Africa) marked the first major work on 
this aspect of the discipline, a volume on agn- 
culture by Beaumont and McLachlan (Agri- 
cultural development in the Middle East) was 
published, and Malcolm Wagstaff's Evolution of 
Middle Eastern landscapes also became avail- 
able The student of the geography of the 
Middle East is better served with textbooks 
than ever before and a welcome contribution to 
the general Middle Eastern literature in English 
1s at last being made by academic geographers 
after the long drought broken only by Fisher 
(1950), Longrigg (1963), and Brice (1966). 

The major common strand that appears to 
link contemporary professional geographers of 
the Middle East is their deep interest in human 
evolution in the region and the environmental 
background against which this has been 
achieved There is, however, little consensus 
among individuals. There would seem to be a 
profound and growing gap between those 
geographers working within the ‘orientalist? 
tradition. and those outside it. The resulting 
alignments are not predictable, as Dr. Wag- 
staff's book clearly shows. Based at the Univer- 
sity of Southampton and external to the 
established centres of Middle Eastern Studies, 
he has chosen to undertake his task as a review 
of the literature and to eschew the many tools of 
analysis now at the disposal of geographers and 
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other social scientists. His apparent stance 
within the rather dated ‘possibilist’ school of 
geography speaks of a deep reluctance to jom 
the advanced echelons of statistically and 
ideologically committed geographers ın the 
principal non-regional, or even 1n some cases 
anti-regional professional schools of geography. 
Yet his extremely comprehensive review of the 
hterature excludes almost entirely direct 
references to regional language works by 
Middle Eastern writers which one might expect 
from someone in the ‘ onentalist’ tradition. 
Nor does it appear to offer the alternative of 
evidence drawn from extensive personal field- 
work in the area in compensation, as one might 
fairly expect from a regional geographer. 

This volume ıs not, therefore, an attempt to 
push forward any intellectual frontiers. It acts in 
many ways as an excellent, extended but 
unapologetic review of the established sources 
relevant to the problems of changing use of 
natural resources in the Middle East. It is firmly 
directed at an audience of undergraduates and 
those who wish to understand how a range of 
specialists have seen some of the linkages in the 
history of man and environment in the varied 
paris of the region. 

The volume includes an interesting range of 
topics, most of them well rehearsed elsewhere 
by human geographers of the classical and 
especially French-influenced schools and kept 
alive in recent decades by geographers such as 
W. B Fisher at Durham. Wagstaff claims intel- 
lectual roots in the works of Darby, Steel and 
Braudel, but ıt often seems to this reviewer that 
it is the ideas on human geography proposed by 
Fisher and Vidal de la Blache that prevail. 
Principal chapters examine domestication of 
animals and the beginning of cultivation, the 
nature of early civilizations within their regional 
environments and the great rivalries that 
divided the area— Persia from Greece, Ottoman 
Empire from Persia—together with the impact 
of Islam on the region. He spends some time 
dilating on the dichotomies of nomadic against 
settled agriculture and rural versus urban com- 
munities, though he always stops short of offer- 
ing his own reasoned interpretations for these 
phenomena. Behind the history of these events 
the author builds a backcloth of a changing 
physical environment and altering balance of 
land or water resource availabihty across the 
centuries. 

In attempting to cover so large a canvas over 
so long a time span, Wagstaff inevitably leaves 
many vital areas of study rather thinly provided 
for. The nomad-peasant-townsman relationship 
1s dealt with in a simplistic manner, relying on 
Johnson's (1969) interesting but unworked 
ideas retailed at length to the exclusion of more 
recent and field-based research by anthropolog- 
ists. Some matters are entirely avoided. Institu- 
tional and legal difficulties of land ownership 
and tenure are left out of the debate on the nse 
and fall of Arab, Turkish and Persian agr- 
culture, despite the now considerable literature 
on this complex 1ssue. On many occasions the 
author strays outside his set period to discourse 
on the modern, post-1840, years Indeed, in 
doing this, Wagstaff tends to confirm what thus 
reviewer believes, that his study would have 
been all the better for taking the review through 
to the modern period. The year 1840 as a 
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terminal year for a book concerned with tke 
Middle East is an arbitrary and unhelpful da= 
in most respects. 

The text of this book will be more to tke 
standard and tastes of the undergraduate than 
the established scholar, as it was designed to b. 
It 1s excellent in giving a concise and general y 
comprehensive review of the main works cor- 
cerned with agricultural and urban landscape 
patterns. The text 1s eminently readable and :s 
lavishly illustrated with some outstanding-y 
good maps and diagrams. Perhaps the ideal 
function for this extremely well referenced work 
will be as a new basic reader in geography for ell 
those who aspire to study the Middle East ard 
come to terms with the realities of a varied 
landscape that offered so indifferent an endow- 
ment m natural resources to the human groups 
that have occupied the region over receat 
millennia. It might be added that this bock 
should also signal a sea-change in the scale of 
the contributions by geographers to under- 
standing of the region 


KEITH MCLACHLAN 


GILBERT GRANDGUILLAUME: Arabise- 
tion et politique linguistique cu 
Maghreb. (Islam d’Hier œt 
d'Aujourd'hui, 19.) 214 pp. Paris: 
Maisonneuve et Larose, [1983] 
Fr. 62. 


The situation of the Maghreb countries is 
unique in the Arab world in that the nature of 
their colonial history was such that when they 
gained independence (in 1956 for Tunisia and 
Morocco; m 1962 for Algeria), their educatioral 
systems, their administrative structures amd 
their economic institutions were totally domn- 
ated by the French language Thus it was tlrat 
‘ Arabization’ became an essential and central 
feature of the propaganda of these newly 
independent nations, anxious as they were to 
distance themselves from the  colon:al 
experience and to emphasize their cultural 
specificity. While it was both easy and autp- 
matic to proclaim the principle of Arabizaticn, 
the political and sociological complexities of 
putting this into practice are the subject of this 
excellent and comprehensive study The author 
succeeds admirably in exposing the different 
dimensions of the problem in all three societizs 
1n Morocco the monarchy lends strong support 
to the process of Arabization as a natu-al 
concomitant of its emphasis on [Islamic 
ideology, which 1s the basis of the royal famil "s 
legitimacy. At the same time, the considerable 
Berber population sees Arabization as an exten- 
sion of the central power of the state to the 
detriment of their cultural autonomy. In Algena 
where the Berber problem is equally sensitive-in 
spite of the fact that Arabization 1s proclain=d 
by the government as one of its overriding ains, 
the technocratic bourgeoisie have ensured tat 
bilingualism is still the order of the day in most 
of the country’s official institutions. Tunisia 
would appear to have the fewest complexes 
about this problem, given her lack of sericus 
regional or ethnic difficulties, her relatively 
small size, and the role of the city of Tunis in 
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spreading a degree of linguistic homogeneity 
throughout the country 

In all three countries the author makes it clear 
that the continuing linguistic divisions are a 
strong sign of socio-economic selection: genuine 
bilingualism in Arabic and French exists 
primarily in the richer sections of society, and 
they continue to dominate most of the positions 
of power and responsibility The strictly 
Arabophone inhabitants form the majority of 
the underprivileged. Thus the propaganda on 
behalf of Arabization m these Maghreb 
countries 1s perceived as yet another area in 
which theory and practice do not coincide. 


R. C. OSTLE 


FRANZ AMADEUS DOMBROWSKI: 
Tandsee 106: eine Chronik der Herr- 
scher Athiopiens. (Athiopistische 
Forschungen, Bd. 12, Teile A, B.) 
2 vols. 134, 135-374 pp., map [on 
endpapers Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1983. 
DM 128. 


These handsomely produced volumes contain 
the text and annotated translation of one of the 
so-called Ethiopic Short Chronicles These are 
succinct annalistic works whose literary origins 
go back to the wars of the mid sixteenth cen- 
tury The core text was subsequently expanded 
at various monastic centres by the addition of 
summary material on Ethiopian history up to 
that time and more detailed up-datings for later 
reigns. Several differing recensions exist, of 
which a few have been published Terse as they 
may be ın comparison to the longer chronicles, 
they are nevertheless of great value to the 
historian m that they were composed con- 
temporaneously with the events they describe, 
often with a regional bias. 

The chronicle in question here is contained in 
a MS from the church on the tsland of Rema on 
Lake Tana Of good quality, 1t is anonymous 
but appears to have been written shortly after 
the death of the Emperor Bakaffa in 1730. 
Teil A contains a photographic reproduction of 
the MS, for the most part quite legible, though 
unfortunately fols 15-16 were omitted during 
microfilming The content of the missing por- 
tion, however, 1s not difficult to establish. The 
translation is provided in Teil B, with meti- 
culous annotation of the historical, geographi- 
cal, and cultural content, full collation being 
made with other annalistic sources, particularly 
the Short Chronicles published by Basset, Per- 
ruchon, and Béguinot As is usual with such 
works, the earlier history 1s passed over very 
briefly and the exposition becomes detailed only 
with the reign of Lobnà Dongeal (1508-40). 
Thereafter the chromcle becomes a valuable 
source for the personalia of the time, and in 
particular for the theological controversies and 
Chnistological debates which are such a marked 
feature of Ethiopian Court history. Dom- 
browski’s translation is exemplary and his 
annotation thorough and judicious His study is 
well indexed and few typographical errors were 
noted. Much research remains to be done on 
developments in Ethiopia between the sixteenth 
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and eighteenth centuries when the country, after 
initially being exposed to strong intellectual and 
cultural influences from Europe through the 
medium of the Jesuit mission, performed a 
volte-face by expelling the missionaries and 
initiating over a century of intense xenophobia. 
The Rema chronicle sheds valuable new light on 
this episode and its publication will be 
welcomed by historians and linguists alike 


A. K. IRVINE 


MouLoup MAMMERI: ZL'ahellil du 
Gourara. (Publications du Centre 
d'Etude et Recherches Amazigh 
(CERAM), No. 1.) 446 pp. Paris: 
Editions de la Maison des Sciences 
de l'Homme, 1984. 


Mouloud Mammeri is one of the doyens of 
Scholars of Berber. Forsaking the Kabyle for 
the Sahara, he presents here a selection of over 
50 ahellil from the Gourara region of the 
Algenan Sahara This region is of religious and 
cultural and dialectal importance and has been 
neglected in the past—the more easterly Mzab 
attracting far greater attention—and this publi- 
cation 1s therefore to be welcomed. It will in- 
terest Berberists, since every transcribed text 1s 
furnished with a facing French translation. It 
will interest Arabists and Islamists since almost 
all the texts refer to Qur’anic personalities or 
Muslim saints or festivals. They provide some 
insight into the religious beliefs in the region to 
the south of the Erg Occidental 

The aheili 1s an oral art, few if any manu- 
scnpts of 1t exist It ıs a combination of sung 
poetry, choral chanting, instrumental art and 
skilled performance on wind instruments, ballet 
of a kind and a religious rapport between the 
musicians who, to Judge from the illustrations, 
are from the negroid population of the Sahara, 
and their listeners, caught up together in an 
almost mystical experience. This 1s enhanced by 
the vocabulary of the songs in Zenata Berber or 
in mixed Arabic and Berber. The collection 1s 
hybrid, drawing upon the repertoire of some 15 
informants from six different localities, two of 
them women. A prefatory chapter to this oral 
literature and its musical execution supplies the 
essential background. There is an index of 
names, a system of transcription and a short 
lexicon of musical terms. How the music, the 
words, the religious sentiment and the content 
of the verses came to arouse the curiosity of 
outsiders 1$ well summarized in the following 
passage: 


C'est par hasard qu'une équipe de cher- 
cheurs a découvert en méme temps que la 
poésie de l'ahellil, sa musique polyphonique, 
probablement millénaire. Dans Pahelll ont 
sédimenté des éléments divers, certains venus 
de trés loin Il y en a d'actuels, un grand 
nombre récite les vertus des chorfa, arrivés 
dans le pays à partir du xvr siécle ou leur 
adresse de longues priéres, certains chantent 
les parfums, les bijoux, les amours souvent 
courtotses de la grande époque que fut pour le 
Gourara le moyen áge; quelques-uns gardent 
les souvenirs d'une judaité nombreuse et pro- 
spére, jusqu'à sa destruction brutale à la fin 
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du xv* siècle, d'autres encore remontent plus 
loin dans le passé 


An overwhelming majority of the subjects of 
praise or lament not only disclose the upper- 
most preoccupations of the dwellers in these 
Saharan Ksour, but also the religious upheavals 
that have taken place in the Jewish and Muslim 
communities at sundry times, the borrowing of 
ideas and the revivalist puritanism and dogma- 
tism of Maghili (e g. pp. 29-30, 431) and his 
opponents from amongst the Shurafa’, e.g. 
Musa-ou-Mas'üd (pp. 256 ff. and 432-3) where 
unashamed saint worship is expressed in such 
verses as 


Que dois-je faire? 

Mon frére, écris pour moi des talismans qui me 
préservent, 

Toi qui es, Toi la clef de tout bien... 


Occasionally the verses are very beautiful, as 
for example, in a hymn in praise of the Virgin 
Maryam (pp. 134-5). 


Ma Dame Marte, 

Chaste fille de Bouamrane, 

Est à ce jour encore vierge 

Et pure. elle n'a jamais connu l'amour. 
Elle attendait l'envoyé de Dieu, 

Son intercesseur, sa richesse. 


Les anges l'ayant prise 

La firent passer par une mer, 

Ou elle congut Jésus 

(Sur lui soit la bénédiction!) 

Le jour où elle devait accoucher 

Elle ne dormit pas de la nuit, 

Pensant à part elle 

Qu'elle avait commis (grand’) honte. 

Au lever du jour 

Elle sortit dans les champs et accoucha. 


These interesting Berber praise songs may be 
compared with such Muslim verses of a cognate 
nature in Hausa (to the south) and even 
amongst the Swahili. Hence this collection will 
not only be of interest to Berberists It will also 
be of interest to others whose religious oral 
literature in Africa is heavily influenced by, or 
derives much of its inspiration from, a profound 
Muslim sentiment. 


H. T. NORRIS 


MarTIN STROHMEIER: Seldschukische 
Geschichte und türkische Geschichts- 
wissenschaft: die Seldschuken im 
Urteil moderner türkischer 
Historiker. (Islamkundliche Unter- 
suchungen Bd. 97.) [x] 273 pp. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz, 1984. 


The development of historical studies in modern 
Turkey is presented here as a case study of the 
cross-influence of historical research and politi- 
cal ideology, with particular reference to 
nationalism 

The book is divided into two roughly equal 
parts. Part | describes the major developments 
in style and content of historical writing from 
1850 to 1980 against a background of far- 
reaching political change. Greatest attention 1s 
paid to Atatürk's principles and his attempt to 
provide the young Republic with a unique iden- 
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tity, a historical legacy of which it could b: 
proud, and most important of all, new orien- 
tation in both internal and external politics 
From being a largely part-time, amateur: 
occupation of poets, journalists and court of 
cials, early attempts at a more ‘scientific’ hie- 
toriography were made in the 1910s through th: 
Tarih-i ‘Osmani Encümeni Mecmi'asi and 
developed by Koprülü and his students. Durinz 
the 1930s there followed a particularly close anl 
uneasy partnership with politics ın which was 
produced a series of school textbooks of quee- 
tionable scholarly integrity, under the aegis C? 
the government-sponsored forerunner of th: 
Türk Tanh Kurumu. From the 1940s onward:, 
academic history established itself as a more 
stable, yet still susceptible discipline. 

Part | concludes with an acknowledgement cf 
the extent and high reputation of Turkisa 
histortcal studies today, quoting as evidence tkz 
number and variety of historical journas 
published since the 1940s and listing rather 
starkly the history faculties in Turkish univers— 
ties and their professors as they were in 198b 
Just as significant, but not really discussed, mu-t 
be the growth of economic history and tl 
Increasing availability and use of the Ottoman 
archives, which have clearly been a majcr 
determinant in the direction and scope of much 
recent work. A study of the consequent revival 
of Ottoman studies may uncover more subtil», 
Hen no less revealing intellectual-ideological 
inks. 

The principal subject of the book 1s taken v» 
in Part 2. The very approximate coincidence ef 
the borders of the Turkish Republic with tho.e 
of the Seljuk sultanate of Rom was ın itseif 
sufficient justification for studying the Seljuk 
period, and was used to establish the legitimacy 
and longevity of an Anatolian state Moreover, 
Seljuk rule was found by some researchers o 
embody such ancient Turkish/Central Asien 
traditions as democracy, a classless and a 
secular society—values revived in modern form 
by Atatürk Dr. Strohmeier discusses such ideas 
by analysing historical writing on four selected 
topics—the role of the Great Seljuks in word 
history, the significance of Malazgirt in tae 
conquest of Anatolia, Byzantine influences -n 
Seljuk and Ottoman history, and the question 
of feudalism in a Turkish context. Thus we are 
made aware not only of the ‘relevance’ of 
Seljuk studies to a Turkish self-view, but also 5f 
the conflicting interpretations of Turkish 
historians working in this field—a healthy sizn 
in any historiographical tradition and oae 
fortunately introduced here to counter a poss- 
ible impression that research was ‘made to 
order’ 

This study ts set firmly, but unnecessarily, in 
the context of history as the servant of Thid 
World nationalism. The new Republic may 
indeed have sought, like many post-colon al 
African or Asian states, to rebuild its saf- 
confidence and to erase humiliating memores 
of alien cultural domination in the recent past, 
and in so doing may have experimented wth 
rather extreme lines of thought However, such 
searching for comfort and a new truth is a 
frequent, if not universal, symptom of socal 
aad political distress, and as such is by 20 
means confined to the Third World. Nor is È a 
modern phenomenon Moreover, military 
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defeat and the loss of international prestige 
deals just as immediate a blow to a nation’s self- 
esteem and often leads to an urgent intellectual 
and ideological re-evaluation ın which 
historians may participate. A more valid com- 
parison might be that of modern Turkish with 
Soviet historiography, to discover with what 
degree of success these two twentieth-century 
states, each with a much-criticized 1mperial 
legacy, a recent civil war, and a refounding of 
the political entity by a form of internal revolu- 
tion, have utilized the links between historical 
research, political ideology, and education. For 
those who believe that the study of history is a 
continuous dialogue between past and present, 
such alignments are neither surprising nor in 
themselves unethical; they do, however, 
emphasize the point that secondary sources are 
in an important sense also primary, and should 
be treated with appropriate caution. 

Despite Strohmeier's careful exposition of the 
principles of Ataturkism and the extent to 
which these are reflected 1n historical research 
(eg the doctrine of Anadoluculuk and the writ- 
ings of Yinang) we may wonder just how 
seriously historical research was taken by the 
political leadership, and what reservations 
historians themselves may have had. The sub- 
ject ıs barely touched upon Was the ideological 
conviction propounded through historical 
research and teaching conceived by Atatürk as a 
fundamental support without which the Turks 
could not survive as a nation? Or did he, while 
believing sincerely that his political programme 
was the right one, seek to promote historical 
enquiry rather as a divertissement for his 
country’s politicians and thinkers—to forestall 
the dangers of a revival of pan-Ottoman or pan- 
Turkish ideas whilst the state was formed on 
‘modern’ lines? His espousal of the türk tarih 
tezi and the guneg-di teorisi—in which the 
Turks were held to be the first civilized people 
and their language the ongin of all other 
tongues—betrays, to modern eyes at least, a 
certain amused cynicism 

As an informative and thought-provoking 
survey of the personalities and ideas which have 
most influenced Turkish historical writing on 
the Seljuks, this book is a good introduction to 
its subject. It reviews comprehensively, and 
often critically, the main features of its subject, 
and provides valuable analyses of the work of 
several leading historians (comparing especially 
Turan, Kafesoğlu and Köymen, and the 
‘neutral’ Cahen) Its conclusion, however, is 
disappointing, for 1t simply sums up the preced- 
ing discussion, whereas one might reasonably 
have expected more general reflections upon the 
author's findings so far. 


C M. WOODHEAD 


GERD  WINKELHANE and KLAUS 
SCHWARZ: Der osmanische Statt- 
halter Iskender Pascha (gest, 1571) 
und seine Stiftungen in Agypten 
und am Bosporus. (Islamwissen- 
schaftliche Quellen und Texte aus 
deutschen Bibliotheken. Bd. 1.) iv, 
361 pp. Bamberg: Verlag aku 
GmbH, 1985. 
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During the past two decades, we have been 
witnessing a growing interest ın a hitherto 
rather neglected aspect of the life of Muslim 
society, the public welfare foundation called 
wagf or hubus. In quick succession, those inter- 
ested 1n the subject have been presented with 
writings treating this institution from the point 
of view of its economic, social, political or legal 
significance, as well as editions and analyses of 
texts of the waqfiyyas, or other written docu- 
ments related to the life of the foundations. 
Attention 1s also paid to the significance of these 
materials for the study of Islamic architecture, 
medieval archaeology and the preservation of 
monuments of the arts 

The book under review, which is the opening 
volume of a new series of source studies edited 
by one of the authors, Klaus Schwarz, 1s aimed 
at broadening the source basis for the study of 
the wagf. The present work is an analysis and 
edition. of the text of the foundation deeds 
issued under the name of Iskender Pasha, an 
Ottoman dignitary at the time of Sultàn Süley- 
man I and Selim II, by whom two foundations 
were established, one in the town of Kanlica on 
the shore of the Bosporus ın Asia Minor, and 
another in Cairo and Füwa ın Egypt. 

In the introductory part of their book, the 
authors bnefly sum up the significance of a 
Muslim welfare foundation for the public life of 
Islamic countries and the present state of affairs 
in the field of editing foundation deeds issued 
for Ottoman governors in Egypt, and they also 
briefly define the latters’ position in Egypt in the 
sixteenth century. 

The next two parts, of unequal length, are 
devoted to the founder of the two wagfs and the 
contents of the foundation deeds, respectively. 
The first mostly deals with the identification of 
the founder of both. The conclusion that this 
was Bostancibasi İskender Pasha, and not his 
contemporary Cerkes Iskender Pasha, was 
decidedly facilitated by an analysis of the docu- 
ments related to the establishment of the 
foundation in Kanlica This part also contains a 
summary of the contents of these archival 
materials (the original deed and two sup- 
plements), enumerating the foundation 
appliances and immovables, the yield of which 
guaranteed the functioning of these institutions 
The text 1s supplemented with facsimiles of 
selected parts of the original deed and the 
complete second supplement (pp. 37—66). 

The second of these two main sections of the 
book forms its largest part (pp. 68-134 + 
pp. 137-325 containing facsimiles), comprising 
the deeds issued in order to establish the 
foundation in Egypt. The analysis and edition 
of the texts are based on the copies included in 
the codex preserved in the collections of the 
State Library, the Preussischer Kulturbesitz, ın 
West Berlin (the foundation deeds of the 
Kanlica foundation being kept in the Vakiflar 
Genel müdiürlügü Archives in Ankara). 

The analysis of these materials is based on the 
original deed (pp 69-111), the authors state the 
aim of the foundation (a mosque, a tekiya and a 
sebil-kuttab in Cairo, and a mosque in Füwa), 
its properties, the planned expenditures and the 
incomes of the employees of the foundation, 
summing up further instructions concerning the 
working of the foundation after its legalization, 
the latter's course being also briefly described 
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The supplements detail the way 1n which the 
founder of the foundation further enlarged its 
basic property and increased the incomes of the 
benefcianes in Cairo and in both the Holy 
Cities (pp. 113-34). 

Besides these deeds expressing the will of their 
author, the published codex—apart from a deed 
preserved but in a fragmentary way (fols. 53b- 
55a)—also contains a testimony of three judges 
to the validity of the decision of the Hanafi 
judge on the foundation deed for their Schools 
of law (pp. 126-9, i.e. fols 81b-86b) 

Besides the codex edited 1n the book under 
review, there are further copies of these deeds 
preserved in the Archives of the Ministry of 
Pious Foundations in Cairo. which were 1nac- 
cessible to the editors. These are two originals in 
the form of scrolls (Nos. 918a and 918b) and a 
copy in the form of a codex (No. 919). No 918a 
contams the acephalous text of the original 
foundation deed (starting with fol. 19a/3 of the 
published text), No 918b an addition dated 
15 Ragab 966 a.n. (fols. 58b-81a) and the year 
975 AH. (fols. 87b—95a). Codex No. 919 only 
contains a copy of the original foundation deed 
These archival materials thus comprise neither 
the additions contained in fols. 53b-57a nor the 
isgalat tanfidiya. No. 919 was written by the 
same scribe who had written the text of the 
published codex up to fol. 86b, ı e Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Sarinqast. 

In some places, the authors draw the reader's 
attention to the differences between the text of 
the published deeds and the data given on the 
foundation of Iskender Pasha by the author of 
al-Hyat al-taufiqia. Two of these cases bear 
testimony to the fact that ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak 
excerpted codex No 919, not the scrolls (p 99, 
n. 3; p. 101, n. 1), two others are mere printing 
errors (p 78,n 12a, p. 98, n. 3), and one other 
being probably due to a lack of preciseness at 
the ume of excerpting (p 98, n. 5). 

Though not presenting the text of the frag- 
ment of the deed in fols. 53b~S5a, the above- 
mentioned archival materials offer some other 
remarkable data which may supplement the 
materials comprised in the book under review 
This is, above all, scroll No. 918a which men- 
tions, in addition to the witnesses named in the 
edition on page 241, also Samsuddin Ahmad b. 
Badruddin Sa‘ban, a judge from Manfalütiya, 
and Qarakiz (Qaragóz), a chaush. Besides 
Ibrahim Bek, the title of Bek 1s added to the 
names of some other witnesses, viz. Yünus, a 
Ketkhoda of chaushes, Muhammad b. Murad, 
Mustafa b. Husayn, Muhammad b. Qayitbay 
and Yahya, a foreman of court servants. Worth 
mentioning 1s the fact that the Ketkhoda of 
chaushes Yunus Bek was of Mamlük ongin, as 
is testified by his patronymic Toqutbay. The 
same 1s true of Muhammad b. Qayitbay, men- 
tioned here as ‘ nagib al-guyii§ al-mangura bi d- 
duër al-misriya’, i.e. a high military officer, and 
not as interpreter of the Egyptian Diwan In 
contradiction to the edited text, Mustafa Bek b 
Husayn, at the end of the scroll No. 918a, 1s 
mentioned as administrator of the foundations 
of Sultan al-Asraf Barsbay, not Qayitbay, and 
the lagab of Samsuddin Muhammad, the notary 
of the governor’s Diwan, is presented as al- 
Waghi Wagihuddin. 

As far as authenticity 1s concerned, scroll 
No. 918a occupies the highest place. Besides the 
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signatures of two witnesses to the disposition, 
who signed the copy published in the book 
under review, this scroll bears also the signature 
of the first witness and scribe of the deed, 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b ‘Al al-Saringàti 
In comparison to codex No. 919, the published 
one must be acknowledged to have a higher 
degree of authenticity, the former bearing the 
signature of none of the witnesses to the 
disposition. 

In its extent, the foundation of Iskender 
Pasha did not surpass the average property 
basis of the foundations established by other 
Ottoman governors in Egypt during the first 
century of Ottoman rule. Thus the information 
comprised in its establishing documents offers 
some insight into the nature of these other 
foundations. 

Following closely on the edition of Sinan 
Pasha's foundation deed for his foundation in 
Uzuncaova in Bulgana, this is the second 
monograph based on an analysis and edition of 
foundation deeds edited by Klaus Schwarz; 
further volumes of a similar kind are to follow. 
This activity undoubtedly deserves full acknow- 
ledgement and thanks from the large com- 
munity of historians as well as other specialists 
for whom the foundation deeds represent a 
valuable source of information. 


RUDOLF VESELY 


Haim GERBER: Ottoman rule in 
Jerusalem 1890-1914. (Islamkund- 
liche Untersuchungen, Bd. 101.) vii, 
343 pp. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1985. 


We have several studies of the Tanzimat as a 
system of reform devised by the Ottoman 
central government (although not so many as 
are required to enable us to form a full picture 
of that movement and especially its continu- 
ation under ‘Abd al-Hamid ID) but we lack 
studies of the execution of the Tanzimat at 
provincial level. A common view 1s that many of 
the Tanzimat reforms remained largely paper 
reforms and that with certain exceptions (for 
example in Iraq under Midhat Pasha) little 
happened at the provincial level. Haim Gerber’s 
study of the administration of Palestine ts 
intended to change that view, to show that the 
institutions set up by the Tanzimat had much 
vitality, and to suggest that, in considering the 
causes of the changes which took place in the 
Middle East during the nineteenth century, at 
least as much emphasis should be given to the 
role of government as to the familiar factor of 
the so-called Western impact. 

The sources for Gerber’s interesting study 
include three registers containing protocols of 
the Administrative Council of Jerusalem, a total 
of five thousand documents relating to three 
separate years. Gerber concedes that the defec- 
tive state of this new evidence renders all judge- 
ments very tentative but rightly claims that the 
evidence supplied by the registers provides so 
very different a picture from that offered by 
European travellers as to call for some reap- 
praisal of older views of the development of 
Palestine during this period. 

Gerbers opening chapters deal with 
Palestine’s broad economic development and he 
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singles out the rise in population as an import- 
ant factor in that development and as evidence 
of increased activity. Although the topic is not 
central to his theme he takes the opportunity to 
set out some arguments against the common 
view that the period 1500-1800 saw a decline in 
the population of Palestine The major dynamic 
factor in the nineteenth century Gerber declares 
to be the rise in foreign trade and he argues that 
the effects of the increase in trade were by no 
means as harmful to Palestinian industry as is 
often supposed to have been the case. He rejects 
Chevallier’s theory of the effects of a drain in 
bullion and emphasizes the role of invisible 
exports, remittances, imports of Jewish capital 
and dehoarding, which resulted in a consider- 
able increase in the velocity of the circulation of 
money He shows that prices increased 
throughout the period whereas the corollary of 
Chevallier's theory 1s deflation. 

The main theme of Gerber's work forms the 
subject of chs tv—x, which deal with aspects of 
the administrative system, legal reform, the tax- 
ation system, wagf reform and land problems 
There are so many interesting points in these 
chapters that it is possible to single out only a 
few for mention On the land question Gerber 
takes issue with the view that the operation of 
the Ottoman land law of 1858 favoured big 
landlords at the expense of cultivators. In the 
hilly areas of Palestine, at least, land did not go 
to the big landowners, whatever may have been 
the situation in the plains On legai reform he 
shows how widely accepted were the new 
Tanzimat courts and how surprisingly efficient 
and honest they seem to have been On taxation 
he shows how tax farming, which persisted until 
the end of the Empire, underwent a substantial 
change ın its character after c 1850 to the 
advantage of the cultivator whose effective rate 
of tax fell to c. 12% of his produce, a figure 
much lower than the total of his payments in 
1800 1t has to be said, however, that the 
evidence on this last point is poor. 

Gerber sums up his arguments in a chapter 
which deals with the relationship between 
government policy and economic change. One 
may question whether he does not go too far in 
his optimistic picture of Palestinian develop- 
ment. His calculations of tax burden rest on 
little evidence and relate only to land taxes His 
estimates of the economic effects of the 
appropriation of taxes by local officials at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and by 
government at the end have a discouraging 
number of ‘ifs’ about them Nevertheless, he 
has good ground for his argument that 
expenditures on security represented important 
contributions to economic development, not to 
mention those on education, agriculture, com- 
munications and health. He concludes that the 
Ottoman state did promote economic develop- 
ment to a much greater extent than usually 
supposed, although to a much lesser extent than 
did contemporary European states Even at the 
end of his period, he claims, there was no real 
state commitment to economic development in 
the Ottoman Empire. 


M. E. YAPP 


Papers in honour of Professor Mary 
Boyce. 2 vols. (Acta Iranica, 24, 25. 
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Deuxiéme série. Hommages et 
Opera Minora, Vols. x, XI.) xxvi, 
363 pp., 13 plates, front; [viii], 
364—745 pp., 25 plates. [Liège]: 
Centre International ` d'Etudes 
Indo-iraniennes, 1985. (Distributed 
by E. J. Brill, Leiden.) 


This two-volume Festschrift opens with a 
biography of Professor Mary Boyce by 
A DH Bivarand J. R Hinnells and an exten- 
sive bibliography of her writings, compiled by 
D M Johnson. To the list of books 1n press, a 
Russian translation of Zoroastrians, due to 
appear in Moscow this year, may now be added 

Some 50 scholars have contributed articles to 
the present volumes. The broad spread of sub- 
ject matter discussed clearly reflects the great 
range of problems Professor Boyce has dealt 
with in her works, and indeed, how much others 
have been inspired by her substantial achieve- 
ments in various fields of Iranian studies and 
connected disciplines, especially Zoroastrian- 
ism, Manichaeism, and Middle Iranian langu- 
ages and literatures. 

To take first the essential field of text publica- 
tion, these volumes include editions with 
translations and commentanes of various 
Middle Iranian texts, fragments, inscriptions 
and documents. 

Ph. Gignoux publishes his decipherment of 
more than a hundred Sasanian bullae from 
Qasr: Abū Nasr (Collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, previously edited 
by R. N. Frye) in the form of a catalogue with 
glossary (consisting mainly of masculine proper 
names). Four editions of Pahlavi texts in tran- 
scription are published by K. M. Jamasp-Asa 
(On the Drón ın Zoroastrianism’), M.F 
Kanga (‘Epistle I, chapter IX, of Manus&hr 
Yudanyiman’), F M. Kotwal (‘An ancient 
Irani ritual for tending the fire") and A Wil- 
liams (‘ A strange account of the world's origin 
Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Dadestan ï 
Denig, XLVI’). D. N MacKenzie has edited 
two important Sogdian Manichaean texts from 
the Turfan collection. N Sims-Williams 
publishes a Manıchaean Sogdian fragment in 
Sogdian script (previously partly edited by 
W. B. Henning) containing the Ten Command- 
ments for Hearers, and also gives a useful 
analysis of the two categories of Manichaean 
Commandments W. Sundermann attempts to 
reconstruct the Pahlavi verse cycle, ` Gowisn T 
griw zindag’. 

Several articles deal with Sasanian inscrip- 
tions Kartir’s inscription at Sar Mašhad 1s 
treated by P. Calmeyer and H. Gaube, and also 
in one of the ‘ Two Iranian notes by R N. Frye. 
P. O. Skjzrve discusses a number of thematic 
and linguistic parallels between the 
Achaemenian and Sasanian inscriptions going 
back probably to ritual recitations or even to 
the remains of royal chronicles. 

Many contributors deal with problems of 
]raman etymology and more general aspects of 
Iranian studies in the hght of suggested 
etymologies and comparisons. In the first article 
of the collection under review, J. P. Asmussen 
presents several examples of Judeo-Persian 
translations of difficult words and passages 
from the Hebrew Bible which show the 
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endeavours of medieval interpreters to grasp 
precise meanings and bear witness to the textual 
tradition 

H. W. Bailey offers a new etymology of the 
much discussed name of the Zoroastrian Holy 
Scriptures— Apastak ’. The first component he 
derives from apa- in the sense ‘ separated, dis- 
tinguished’, the second allows of various ori- 
gins, but the base stau- ‘ to make solemn state- 
ment’ best suits the context and also finds 
remarkable confirmation in the Pahlavi gloss to 
Apastak—abézag stayisn ‘ pure solemn instruc- 
tion’ 

A.D H Bivar analyses the name of a class of 
female beings designated as Av. pairika and 
Pers. pari and concludes that the legend of these 
beings was influenced by Persian traditions con- 
cerning the historical tribe of Parikanioi (who 
lived to the east of Pars) I. Gershevitch pro- 
poses a new etymology for the Persian phrase 
farr u aurang < farna’ uta abifarnangam. 
H. Humbach examines gdépatsah, a most 
important term for the historical and religious 
tradition, incidentally correcting the reading of 
some Pahlavi passages and showing that the 
hypothesis of a Khwarezmian origin of 
Zarathustra and the Avesta should be rejected. 
J. R. Russell draws attention to two old Iranian 
words probably borrowed by Armenian as 
place-names. 

A new interpretation of the famous passage 
Yasna 48.10 (on the ‘ filth or urine of intoxica- 
tion") 1s suggested by M Schwartz. He reads 
magahyd instead of madahya and translates it as 
‘payment to karpans’. A. Tafazzoh finds 
Middle Iranian equivalents for several classical 
Persian words An explanation of Khot. asana- 
and Toch. asàm ‘worthy’ as loanwords from 
some Iranian dialect 1s put forward by 
D Weber. 

Quite a number of pages are given to the 
highly controversial problem of Haoma (Ind 
Soma). In Vol 1 R E. Emmerick convincingly 
proves that the original answer to the popular 
German riddle, 'Ein Mannlein steht im 
Walde. .' (enlisted by R. G. Wasson among 
the evidence for his hypothesis that Indo- 
Iranian *sauma- was Amanita muscaria) was not 
fly agaric but the rose hip However, the identi- 
ficauon of Haoma with Peganum harmala 
(p 478, n 16), ie. Pers. esfand, sipand, 
hazarispand, going back to Olr. spanta- 
* sacred' (a derivation approved by W B. Hen- 
ning, v ‘A grain of mustard’, AJON-L, vi, 
1965, 11) remains very doubtful. The use of 
harmala is widely attested in Central Asia 
among Iranian peoples, but mostly for fumiga- 
tion, and Haoma was pounded, not burnt. 
Unconvincing also to my mind is the identifica- 
tion of Haoma/Soma by G. L. Windfuhr as the 
ginseng plant (Panax ginseng, pp. 669—726). 
This 1dentification fits only the description of 
the god Haoma, not that of the plant itself, nor 
that of the drink prepared from it, whose deifi- 
cation the god is. Attempts to find an equivalent 
not for the plant producing the stimulant but 
for its deification resembling a human figure 
have already been made (for example, 
mandrake—Mandragora Turcomanica, v. 1. N. 
Khlopin, Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica, 11, 
1980, 223-31) But the effects are more import- 
ant and the plant fitting fairly well as to its 
effects remains Ephedra (cf p 719). It seems 
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that Ephedra was (and still 1s, although the 
exact rules of treatment are lost) the haoma 
plant of at least the ancient Iranians, as can be 
proved beyond doubt by one purely linguistic 
argument. The denominations of Ephedra in 
various Iranian languages go back to Olr. 
hauma- ın full accordance with historical 
phonology of each language, so that the com- 
mon source and the reconstructed meaning at 
the Old Iranian stage can only be hauma- 
‘Ephedra’; thus, Munji yümana < hauma(na)- 
(as in Munji y&ya < hausa-, Pers. xosa ‘ ear of 
corn’), Pashto (w)umán < haumà(na)- (Pashto 
oma derived from hauma- by W. Geiger 1s in 
fact ‘mango’ and a loanword from Indo-Aryan 
to OInd. amrá), Wakhi (y)unoik < hauma(ka)-, 
Shughni, Roshani amojak < haumda(ka)-, Pers., 
Tajiki xoma, xima, etc., all go back to hauma 
and mean ‘ Ephedra’ (cf at length my notice in 
Etimologija 1972, Moscow, 1974, 138-9). There 
is no need for a new pretender to the role of 
Iranian Haoma at least, especially one so exotic 
and growing so far from Iranian countries as 
ginseng. 

Diverse problems of Iranian morphology are 
discussed in the articles of A. V. Rossi and 
E. Yarshater. The first is a commentary on 
Mary Boyce's work on Middle Iranian relative 
particles. In the second, a more widespread 
gender distinction in Kashan dialects than that 
reflected ın the published materials 1s 
demonstrated 

The purpose of the paper of J. Elfenbein 1s to 
rehabilitate the corrupt texts of two Balochi 
poems from ‘ popular poetry of the Baloches ` 
by M. Longworth Dames—the largest collec- 
tion of Balochi classical poetry to date. A short 
biography of Longworth Dames and notes on 
grammar, metrics and rhyme are also given, 
together with corrected texts and translations. 
H K. Mirza in his article points out poetic lines 
in the VHth Book of the Denkart G. Lazard in 
*La métrique de la poésie parthe' makes a 
remarkable step towards understanding the 
principles of Parthian metrics and their con- 
nexion with classical Persian metres. 

Classical Persian literature, the poetical 
works of Firdausi, Hafiz, Gurgani and others 
served as a basis for the articles of 
W Skalmowski (on resemblances between the 
ghazals of Hafiz and the sonnets of 
Shakespeare), F. Vahman (on the image of 
beauty in pre-Islamic and Classical poetry), and 
the almost one-hundred-page treatise by O M. 
Davidson on Rustam entitled ‘The crown- 
bestower in the Iranian Book of Kings’ 
(pp. 61-148). In the latter some grandiose 
theories are propagated, but the treatment of 
some Old Iranian materials seems inauthentic 
Vaguhi Dàiti is not mentioned in Yast 19 at all 
and Airyanam vaéjo ıs by no means equal to the 
Greek province name Arana (that is Aria, 
OPers Haravva, both examples, at the foot of 
p 93) The identification of Haetumant — Hel- 
mand with Vaguhi Dàiti is very unlikely (p. 93) 
Zarathushthama was composed A p. 1278 (not 
978, p. 118) and so on. The author does not 
hestiate to declare Daqiqi a devout Zoroastrian 
(p. 107), which he surely was not, as A. Sh 
Shahbazi points out in the last of hus six 
' Iranian notes’ (p 505: ‘ Daqiqr's religion °) 

A number of these articles naturally deal with 
the problems of religions, primarily Zoro- 
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astrianism. Those of G. Gnoli, J. Hansman and 
Sh. Shaked concern the ancient history of the 
Zoroastrian faith and its relationship with other 
religions and beliefs. The treatise of one of the 
editors of the volumes under review, J. R Hin- 
nells, is a detailed and richly documented 
account of Parsi charities during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries (‘The flowering of 
Zoroastrian benevolence .’, pp 261—326). 

U. Bianchi and S N C Lieu in their articles 
discuss the history of Manichaeism. M. Shaki 
writes on Mazdak's cosmogonical and cosmo- 
logical teachings and B. Utas draws parallels 
between the Manichaean manistanàan and the 
Muslim xanaqáh. J. Duchesne-Guillemin traces 
the story of the adoration of the Magi in 
Western tradition and explains various 
representations of the appearance before Jesus 
of three Wise Men from the East in three 
different forms. According to H. Sancisi- 
Weerdenburg, Xenophon's version of the death 
of Cyrus in the ‘ Cyropaedia' when compared 
with other sources can be traced back to oral 
tradition. 

Finally, three articles, concern Iranian art, 
archaeology and architecture. P.O. Harper 
considers the so-called ox-headed maces of Pre- 
Islamic Iran surviving from the Iron Age 
M Shokoohy offers a description with plans of 
two mosques in Central Iran converted from 
fire temples during the fifteenth century or 
earlier. The article of D. Stronach gives a clear 
view of the present state of studies on the 
earliest stages of evolution of Iranian fire 
temples. 


I. STEBLIN-KAMENSKIJ 


ILYA GERSHEVITCH: Philologia Iranica: 
selected and edited by Nicholas 


Sims-Williams. (Beiträge zur 
Iranistik, Bd. 12.) xv, 303-pp., 
front. Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig 


Reichert Verlag, 1985. 


What can a scholar who ts approaching the 
once so venerable age of three score years and 
ten wish for? Naturally, ın purely academic 
terms. Most likely ıt will be one of two things: 
either an impressive — Festschrift—where, 
however, the danger is great that the con- 
tributors will stray far and wide from his 
favourite pastures; or else, and here this danger 
is eliminated by definition, a collection of his 
own minor works. Ilya Gershevitch, the 
renowned Iranianist of Cambridge, 1s fortunate 
m being paid homage of the second kind. His 
pupil, Nicholas Sims-Williams, has taken upon 
himself the task of selecting and editing a num- 
ber of his master's studies, thus to mark the 
completion of his seventh decade on 24 October 
1984. The published works of Ilya Gershevitch 
(listed on pp. xi-xv) comprise 84 items, namely, 
four books—two his own, and two, ie the 
Henning Memorial and the Studies I. M. 
Diakonoff (co-)edited by him—58 articles and 
22 reviews Of these 25 have been chosen to 
represent four principal fields in which I.G. has 
worked so notably, for reasons of space, works 
dealing with Iranian religion, history, and 
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onomastics have been omitted. Perhaps towards 
the end of a further decade circumstances will 
allow the publication of a second volume. 

The papers now selected cover the period 
1942 to 1972, but two later papers (of 1973 and 
1977 respectively) have been, quite rightly, 
included because of the inaccessibility of the 
original publications Apart from the correction 
of a few misprints, the text has not been 
changed, but the Addenda at pp. 278-81 bring 
corrections and additions, which are indicated 
by an asterisk in the margin of the text 

Sogdian, which can truly be regarded as Ger- 
shevitch's very own field, 1s represented by six 
items. Four illustrate his expertise ın dealing 
with, and in particular reading texts; they con- 
cern the Vessantara Jataka, the St. George 
Passion, the Muy documents, and the Sütra of 
Causes The linguist comes into his own in the 
paper on Sogdian compounds, which many 
users of GMS have sorely missed in that price- 
less book. Sogdian (and Ossetic) accent, dis- 
tributive k-suffixes, and a passage from the 
second Naqš-ı Rustam inscription (DNb 34-40) 
form the subject matter of the last paper. 

The Bactrian section presents in its three 
specimens practically everything that 1s worth 
knowing about the Surkh Kotal inscription(s) 
The review of Humbach's booklet deals with 
that author's infelicitous idea that the text 1s a 
Mithraic document. The review of Góbi's slim 
volume shows up the shortcomings of a purely 
formal epigraphic study. The third paper gives a 
masterly survey of all that can be stated with 
confidence of the Bactrian inscriptions and 
manuscripts; cf. now also Gershevitch's con- 
tribution to The Cambridge history of Iran, 
Vol m, Part 2, 1983, 1256-8. 

In the Ossetic section three items deal with a 
considerable number of lexical problems while 
the fourth briefly reviews the unexpected dis- 
covery of an Iraman word-list which was prob- 
ably jotted down in the Hungarian village Csév 
between Esztergom and Budapest on the back 
of a document dated 1422. As was recognized 
by the first editor, the Hungarian Turkologist 
Julius Németh, the 41 words of the list represent 
the language of the Yas (Hung. Jász, Russian 
Jasy), a branch of the Alans, forebears of the 
Ossetes, who probably migrated to Hungary in 
company with the Kumans Their first wave, 
fleeing before the Mongolian invaders from the 
East, possibly arrived as early as 1239, the 
Mongolians devastated Hungary ın 1241 Ger- 
shevitch agrees with Németh that the dialect 
mostly agrees with Digoron, i.e. West Ossetic. 

Western Iranian studies, at roughly 130 pages 
the most voluminous section of the book, are 
represented by a dozen papers Among them are 
such welcome preces as that unforgettable gem 
on the OP tree name yaka which, as I.G. 
showed, survives 1n modern BaSkardi as jag, 
and denotes the botanist’s Dalbergia Sissoo, the 
sissoo tree, or the extraction of a number of OP 
lexemes from the Elamite tablets of the Per- 
sepolis Treasury published by Cameron in 1948; 
or the important paper on ‘ Dialect variation in 
Early Persian’, under which mnocuous title the 
fascinating and vexatious problem of Medic 
elements in Achaemenid (and later) Persian 1s 
investigated ın great detail. The results of this 
lengthy and complex disquisition are summed 
up by the author as follows (p. 221): 
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As to the reputedly Median features of OP 
other than the 6 of xSaya@ya-, our conclusion 
1s that the presence in an OP word of s or z 
from an IE palatal, or of dental 0 before r, 
does not prove Median provenance, while the 

resence of sp from Indo-Iranian św does. It 
1s therefore only OP words showing this last 
feature, or f from proto-Iraman Aw (as in 
farnah-), or nz from zn (as in *ganza-), or 
post-vocalic ¢ at the end of first compound- 
terms (as in *Zarat-uStra-. ), that can con- 
fidently be regarded as having been borrowed 
from Median. 


Concerning the word xsayaÜya-, I G. further 
remarks (n. 1) 


From a systematic point of view one may say 
that there ıs no advantage in defining NP sah 
as Median because of its A, if NP mihi despite 
its A must be regarded as genuinely Persian. 


To all this we now have to add the note at 
p 280 


As a further characteristic of Median one 
may regard the preservation of t in the cluster 
-xir-, seeing that OP Baxtri-, shown to be a 
LW by proper OP *Baxsi- ... disagrees with 
both the Avestan and the Bactrian forms of 
the name. 


I may be allowed to add some comments on 
the points raised. Since the author thinks 
p 217, n. 1) that sn in OP vasnd derives from 

n, Proto-Iran sn, I may be permitted to refer to 
my discussion in Monumentum Nyberg, 1, 1975, 
325—43, where I showed that the word meant 
* by, through the greatness, might’ (and not ' by 
the will’ as theretofore interpreted), and con- 
sequently that 1t was connected with vaz(a)raka- 
‘great’, and not with vas- ‘want, wish’. 
Accordingly, ıt can be ruled out that Aramaic 
mzdyzn should represent a (genuine) OP -yazna- 
(p. 203, n. 1) rather than -yazna- Furthermore, 
concerning the development of Aw to fit ıs to be 
noted that, discussing the (alleged) Medic ele- 
ments in Persian (Etimologija, 1966, Moscow 
1968, 250-5), Abaev pointed out that Ossetic 
fynífun from hwauna-, early hwafna- ‘sleep, 
dream ' can hardly be regarded as Medic, espe- 
cially as the change is found in Central dialects, 
eg. Sivandi; for examples see also Eilers, 
ZDMG, 122, 1972, 384. Lecoq (AMI Er- 
ganzungsband 10, 1983, 141—3) has rejected the 
entire argument by pointmg out that the 
development is unknown to the (probably) suc- 
cessors of Medic, and suggesting that it most 
likely came from some Eastern Iranian dialect; 
similar considerations have been advanced by 
Skjerve, BSL, 78, 1983, 241-59. 

Even this brief conspectus will have given 
some idea of the riches contained in this beauti- 
fully produced volume which it ıs a pleasure to 
look at and to hold 1n one's hands. The editor 
has really done his master proud with this 
splendid birthday gift which brings together a 
large number of important contributions to 
Iranian linguistics, their use is facilitated by 
detailed indexes 


OSWALD SZEMERÉNYI 


Orientalia J. | Duchesne-Guillemin 
Emerito Oblata. (Acta Iranica, 29. 
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Deuxième Série. Hommages e 
Opera Minora, Vol. X, viif, 
542 pp., 44 plates. [Liège]: Centre 
Nationale d'Etudes Indo-iranienne, 
1984. (Distributed by E.J. Bril, 
Leiden. Bfr. 3,600.) 


J. Duchesne-Guillemin's work in the field cf 
Iranian civilization, religion and linguistics 3 
exemplary, showing him to be one of the mo:t 
versatile Iranian scholars of our century. Tre 
breadth of his scholarship is revealed in ths 
volume in the bibliography compiled by P. 
Lecoq and the critical evaluation of his work Ey 
J. Loicq. Duchesne-Guillemin’s book, La res- 
gion de PIran ancien, after almost a quarter 
century, is still the only good general introdu-- 
tion to Zoroastnan religion in its varios 
aspects. It has never been equalled, far less 
surpassed, in terms of lucidity of exposition ard 
terseness of expression. 

The articles in this volume cover a wide range 
of subjects, mirroring the interests of Duchesnz- 
Guillemin himself They are printed alphabei- 
cally by author. In this review I have grouped 
them by subject matter: 1. Archeology aad 
history, 2. Linguistics (including etymology ard 
grammar), 3. Literature (including text eci- 
tions); 4. Philosophy and religin. 

1. M. Boyce, ‘A tomb for Cassandane’, 
argues that the so-called Zendàn-e Soleymàn at 
Pasargadae was the tomb of Cyrus's quezn 
Cassandane (mother of Cambyses, Smerdis and 
Atossa) and perhaps of other, lesser, queens as 
well. (The argument ıs repeated in B.'s A beten 
of Zoroastrianism, n, 57ff., Leiden aad 
Cologne, 1982 ) 

M. Duchesne-Guillemin, *L'animal sur la 
cithare: nouvelle lumière sur l'origine sumé- 
rienne de la cithare grecque '—an abundan.ly 
illustrated article—studies the iconography of 
the motif of the animal found on the Greek 
Kithara, tracing its progressive stylization frcm 
its Sumerian origins. G. Dumézil, * L'introniza- 
Don de Darius’, reveals some interestEg 
similarities between the two stories reported 5y 
Herodotus, relating how Darius was chosen to 
be the heir of Cyrus, and Old Indian enthrone- 
ment ntes. H von Gall, ‘Globus oder Diskus 
auf der Krone Hosrows II? Zur Datierung ces 
grossen Iwans von Taq-e Bostan und eer 
sasanidischen Figuralkapitelle’, re-examimes 
the question of the attribution of the great eytzin 
at Taq-e Bostàn to the fifth century and the rale 
of Péroz, supporting the opinions of Herzf=ld 
and Erdmann which in the meantime had bcen 
challenged in favour of attributing it to 
Khosrow II. 

M Malaise, ‘ Les représentations de divinzés 
sur les stèles du moyen empire’, re-examiaes 
and distinguishes representations of (1) minor 
divinities at the top (cintre) of the ste3e, 
(2) deities shown in the upper register, end 
(3) scenes of adoration occupying the place of 
honour. L Vanden Berghe, ' L’autel du feu de 
Qanat-1 Bagh’, discusses an isolated open-air 
fire altar at Qanát-e Bagh in Fars. It is unrelated 
to any neighbouring buildings. The stone op 
contains four small openings which may have 
served to hold an atasdán ' fire-holder ' (in stone 
or metal). In shape the altar resembles the ire 
altars engraved on the verso of Sasanian cons; 
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more specifically, on coins dating from the third 
to the end of the fifth centuries. 

2 V. Abaev, 'Avestica', discusses three 
Avestan words. yvdragan-, which he compares 
with Talishi vartk and Georgian varia ‘ chicken’ 
(Russ Kkurocka) and interprets as ‘chicken 
killer’, comparing Avestan kahrkdsa, lit 
‘chicken-eating’ [on the meaning of vdragan-, 
see also Lecoq, p 319, n.65 and A. Sh. 
Shahbaz: in ZDMG, 134.1, 1984, 314-7]; suwra-, 
which he interprets as ‘ ring’ < ‘ hole ', compar- 
ing mier aha the Pahjavi rendering surakomand 
ki Kellens, p 270], asamaoya-, which he sug- 
gests may be a graphical (?) deformation of 
*ahra-maoya-; Pahlavi ahramóy would repre- 
sent an independent tradition of the Avestan 
text. [This leaves out of account the Manichean 
form 'himwg and inscriptional '"/swmwky, which 
confirm the genuineness of the Avestan -3- ] 

H W Bally, ‘Iranian medley’, discusses 
(1) three Iranian titles ın the Kharosthi 
Senavarma inscription (navhapat:, gusuraka, 
sturakay, (2) two Khotanese plant names: ausat 
‘cumin’ (in the Jivakapustaka) [B 's derivation 
from aus- ‘to burn’ is impossible since inter- 
vocalic s 1s lost in Khotanese, but ausa: may 
be from Indian] jsoka: ‘black mustard’; 
(3) Khotanese māśa- ‘house’, (4) Iranian 
words from IEur. ar- ‘to make a broad base’. 
G. Bonfante, ‘H femmmile inammato in 
tocarico e in tslavo’, reveals some parallels in 
the Slavic languages and Tokharian in their 
distinction between animate and tnanimate in 
the formation of the accusative and in the plural 
formations of the type Latin loci loca. M. A. 
Dandamayev ‘ Royal Paradeisot in Babylonia ’, 
discusses some hitherto unstudied Babylonian 
texts concerning pardésus and concludes that 
there were at least three pardesus belonging to 
the Achaemenid kings in Babylonia (near Sip- 
par, Uruk and Nippur). R. E. Emmerick, 
*Khotanese VI HA', discusses text passages 
containing the sequence of aksaras vi ha, which 
Bailey had previously translated as ‘and the 
rest’, and shows that Ad 1s the common direc- 
tional preverb ha ‘ thither’ and vr sometimes the 
postposition vi(ra) ‘on’, sometimes the enclitic 
3p s. pronoun -7 with preceding hiatus filler -v- 

C. Fontinoy, ‘Les noms du diable et leur 
étymologie’, reviews the names of the Devil in 
various languages (Satan, Lucifer, Devil, 
Belzebub, etc.) and concludes that almost all 
can be derived from the Old Testament. J. C 
Greenfield, * A touch of Eden’, shows that the 
authors of the Old Testament referred ‘Eden to 
the root ‘dn ‘refresh’ and took 1t to mean a 
luxurtous garden. 

D. N. MacKenzie, ‘ Pahlavi plums ’, discusses 
a number of Pahlavi words, inter aha, Spig 
‘arrow’ (perhaps for *Spl-ge, *Sifr-gaz ‘ stinging 
swiftly "), symsp'! * astrologer’ (ultimately from 
Sanskrit samvatsara, cf. Khotanese sambatsa- 
ra-, Sogdian snptsr, smbtsr), pylkh'n (some kind 
of sling or catapult), DI w byr (for bi W *byc', 
bar u *biz ‘ fruit and seed '?), "wb'myh ‘ *ease’, 
dwihnglyh (*dur-hangırrīh ‘wood-chopping’, 
with dur- < *dru-?) 

E Pirart, * Le nom de l'aurore ’, examines the 
Sanskrit word for ‘dawn’, ugas (and its Indo- 
European cognates), and concludes that Indo- 
European had two verbs: 1. *a,yes- ‘to burn’ 
(Sanskrit ósati Greek hed, Latin Gro), and 
2 *a,2,eu ‘ to shine/see’ which 1s the base of the 
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words for dawn (*a,a,us-) J. Puhvel, * The 
meaning of Hittite at. °, determines the mean- 
ing of Hittite aul- as ' spleen’, in the plural also 
‘internal organs’, also used for ‘ sacrificial con- 
tingent or occasion’ (with Greek parallels) 

R Schmitt, ‘Perser und Persisches in der 
alten attischen Komödie’, systematically 
examines the Iranian language material in the 
old Attic comedy, 1e., up to and including 
Aristophanes, as a part of his comprehensive 
studies of Iraman elements in the older Greek 
literary monuments [of which S. has already 
examined Herodotus and Aeschylus in several 
articles and monographs]. In this article S 
examines, besides several proper names, the 
common nouns k/gaunákes, a kind of coat, 
probably from Iranian gauna- ‘hair, colour’, 
aburtaké, a kind of food dish; ággaros, mounted 
courier of the Persian king; d@reikés, Persian 
gold coin; kurbasía, a kind of head dress. S also 
discusses the ‘Persian’ quotations in the play 
The Acharnians (v 100) by Aristophanes, con- 
cluding that the search for a Persian prototype 
ts futile. 

3. J. P Asmussen, " * Frau Welt ” eine orien- 
talisch-europaische Beziehung’, follows the 
motif of the seductive female creature which is 
beautiful seen from the front but ugly seen from 
behind, through four texts: Denkard, book 7 
(mmth century), Konrad von Wurzburg 
(thirteenth century), Walther von der 
Vogelweide and Ibn Yamin  (thirteenth- 
fourteenth centunes). B Carlsen, ‘Amos in 
Judeo-Persian’, provides an edition of the 
Judeo-Persian translation of the Book of Amos 
contained in the manuscript 101 in Zotenberg’s 
Catalogue of Hebrew and Samaritan MSS in 
the Imperial Library, now ın the Bibliothèque 
Nationale. (Other parts of this MS have already 
been published elsewhere by various scholars ) 
The text contains points of linguistic as well as 
religio-historical interest. The article includes a 
commentary, word-list and facsimile 

P Gignoux, ‘Der Grossmagier Kirdir und 
seine Reise in das Jenseits’, offers the text of a 
lecture given 1n Germany 1n 1979; it deals with 
the shamanistic nature of Kirdir's visionary 
journey, about which the author has expressed 
his views in several articles (e.g., Monumentum 
Georg Morgenstierne, 1, Leiden, 1981, 244-65 = 
Acta Iranica, 21). It contains an annotated 
German translation of the part of the inscrip- 
tions at Naqs-e Rostam and Sar Mašhad which 
recounts Kirdir's visionary journey. [On this 
text see now also P. O. Skjerve in Archaologi- 
sche Mitteilungen aus fran, 16, 1985, 269—306 ] 
H. Humbach, ‘Weiteres zum Ahuna-Vairya- 
Gebet’, reviews systematically the numerous 
more or less credible translations of the 
Zoroastrian prayer, considering that given by 
Duchesne-Guillemin (Jndo-Iramian Journal, 2, 
1958) to be the only quite sound and realistic 
one. 

K. M. Jamasp-Asa, *On the heretic and 
immoral woman in Zoroastrianism ', provides a 
transcribed text with translation and facsimile 
of a section of the MS TD, (brought from Yazd 
to Bombay by Dastur Tirandaz for Ervad 
Tahmuras; a description of the MS is found in 
the facsimile edition of the Iranian Bundahisn 
from this MS by B. T. Anklesaria, the son of 
Ervad Tahmuras, Bombay, 1909, xii-xv). The 
text 1s taken from pages 610-21 of the MS 
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(erroneously called ‘F° 610-21" on the fac- 
simile, presumably corresponding to folios 305- 
10) and is a commentary on chapter (fragard) 18 
of the Vidévdad [cf Anklesana, op. cit., xii-xiv; 
the whole commentary extends from fol. 218b 
to fol 354a, 1 2, and contains most of the so- 
called, Avestan, ‘Tahmuras fragments '], dis- 
cussing the unworthy and worthy priest and the 
heretic, the holiness of the cock Parodars, the 
four wooers of the Wicked One, and the 
immoral woman. (The facsimile in the review 
copy is very poorly reproduced ) 

G. Lazard, ‘ La métrique de l'Avesta récent ', 
presents a long overdue re-examination of the 
metrical system of the younger Avesta. 1n par- 
ticular the Yasts. L. shows that octosyllabic 
verses in the specimen texts (Yast 13.1—70) are 
four times more frequent than verses of seven or 
nine syllables, and proposes that the Avestan 
verse 18 syllabic, not accentual, as previously 
suggested by some scholars. The exact nature of 
the verse, especially the non-octosyllabic verses, 
still remains to be investigated. (A parallel study 
of the verse in Parthian by L has now been 
published in Papers im Honour of Professor 
Mary Boyce, un, Leiden, 1985, 371-99, reviewed 
in this issue.) 

H. Limet, ‘ Amulettes babyloniennes et lapi- 
daire zoroastrien', has assembled Babylonian 
texts dealing with magical stones, a science 
which the Greeks attributed to Zoroaster and 
his disciples (Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion 
de l'Iran ancien, Paris, 1962, 25 and 246) (In 
Iranian texts lapidanes are found in the Pahlavi: 
Rivayat accompanying the Dadestan i Dentg, 
published by J de Menasce in Anthropos, 31— 
40. 1942-45, 180-85, and in a Sogdian text in 
the Pelliot collection, pubhshed by Benveniste 
m Textes sogdtens, Paris, 1940, no 3) 

W. Skalmowski, * Old Iranian motifs in the 
Divan of Hafiz’, discusses the use of 
Zoroastrian terms (mogdn, Aharman, Sorüs, div 
and pari) as well as names of kings from the 
ancient history of Iran and of heroes mentioned 
in the Shahname W.Sundermann, ‘Ein 
weiteres Fragment aus Manis Gigantenbuch’, 
publishes fragments from the so-called Book of 
Giants (Middle Persian Kawan), one of the 
seven canonical Manichean scriptures (see, e.g., 
M Boyce, A reader in Manichaean Middle Per- 
sian, Tehran and Liège, 1975, 12 = Acta 
Iranica, 9) W.B. Henning had already 
published a series of fragments in BSOAS, xi, 1, 
1943, 52-74, and another fragment was 
published by S. in his Mirtelpersische und par- 
thische  kosmogonische und Parabeltexte der 
Manichaer, Berlin, 1973, 77f. The present 
article contains an edition and translation of a 
double sheet kept in the Institut Vosto- 
kovedentya of the AN SSSR, Leningrad The 
first sheet narrates the encounter of the leader of 
the Egregoroi Sahmizad and his son Sam with 
the giants Mahawai and Atambis. The second 
sheet describes the creation of the New Man 
from the Old Man by the Light-Nous. It 1s 
regrettable that S., 1n contrast to his usual very 
admirable practice, could not publish a photo- 
graph of the fragment. 

A. Tafazzoh, ‘ Observations sur le soi-disant 
Mazdak-nàmag ', reexamines the evidence con- 
cerning the correct title of a book which the 
Arabic sources give as Kitab Mrwk/Mrdk/ 
Mzdk. This has commonly been taken to be the 
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Book of Mazdak, Middle Persian Mazdak- 
námag, Mazdak being the arch-heretic revolu- 
tionary of the time of King Kavad (488—531). 
However, neither do the contents of the book in 
any way support this assumption, nor is the 
reading Mzdk, given only by some MSS of the 
Fihrist, to be preferred to Mrwk or Mrdk, which 
have better MS support The best attested form 
is Mrwk, but T prefers the reading Mrdk found 
in the Siraj al-mulük only, since it is a name 
found in Pahlavi literature and on a Sasamian 
seal, and since Mrwk 1s easily explained as a 
corruption of Mrdk 

4 U Bianchi, 'Dieu unique et création 
double, phénoménologie du dualisme', dis- 
cusses the phenomenology of dualism. The 
principal works and authors considered are 
Plato's Timaeus and Philon of Alexandria on 
the one hand and Origen and Gregory of Nyssa 
on the other M. Derwa, ‘ Castellion, Descartes, 
et le bon usage du doute', gives a concise 
résumé and evaluation of the bases of the 
philosophical system of Castellion. R. N. Frye, 
‘Religion 1n Fars under the Achaemenids ', 
discusses various aspects of this problem- 
complex 

G Gnolí's contribution, ‘Note sullo 
* X"aronah- ” ' ıs a defence of Duchesne-Guil- 
lemin's (and his own) view that the x'aranah- 1s 
‘splendour’ (etc.), etymologically related to 
x'ar- ‘sun’, an interpretation challenged by 
H. W. Batley (Zoroastrian problems m the ninth- 
century books, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1971) and 
M. Boyce (A history of Zoroastrianism, 1, 
Leiden and Cologne, 1975), but accepted e g. by 
Boyce (A /lustory, n, 1982, p. 17 n. 23) and 
P. Gignoux. G. usefully reviews the aspects and 
attestations of x'aranah in Old and Middle 
Iranian texts (G.'s reading of en jam farroxih 
‘glory of this cup’ in Arda Wiraz-nàmag 11, 19 
does not carry conviction: (1) Cf. the juxta- 
position of nam (SM) ‘name, fame’ and farrox 
in the inscription of Shabuhr I on the Ka'be-ye 
Zardost (Parthian version, last two lines): * and 
just as We had made a name (SME) and valour 
(valorous deeds: O Bpy, néwif), let him, too, who 
comes after Us and is glorious (prnhw or prylnw: 
farrox) ...” (2) No jam ‘cup, goblet’ has yet 
been mentioned in the text so the pronoun én 
* this” has no reference. (3) It is not certain that 
farrox at this linguistic stage was still under- 
stood as ' possessing xwarrah’ (or that ' farr" = 
'xwarrah °’), for which Pahlavi normally has 
xwarrahómand (also in AWN 14, 14 än (i) bamig 
gah ud xwarrahómand, for which cf Vd 1.21 
cited by G. at the top of p. 209). (4) If theauthor 
wanted to say 'cup of xwarrah' we would 
expect him to say jam i xwarrah(ómand). It 
seems much more likely to me that the 
Mazdayasnians are trying to calm the seven 
sisters of Arda Wiraz by assuring them that 
fame and fortune will come to their house, 
rather than ' the glory of this cup’ 

J Kellens, ' Yima, magicien entre les dieux et 
les hommes’, attempts to throw some light on 
the self-contradictory character of the Avestan 
Yima. The picture of Yima as the first king is 
false, being based on later—Muüuddle Iranian and 
Persian—tradition and the misinterpretation of 
x$aÜra, which means ` power, mastery’ but not 
necessarily ' royal power’ (as in Old Persian (?) 
and Middle Iraman), cf the dual xsafraiá in 
Vidévdad 2, 7, referring to the two (magical) 
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powers of the horn (suBra-) and the goad 
(astrà-, nor does Yima seem entitled to be 
called the first man and ancestor of mankind, 
unless the incest myth connected with him and 
his sister goes back to a primitive conception of 
Yima (Indian Yama) in this capacity. The 
Iranian Yima differs from the Indian Yama in 
being located on the level of the third 
(Dumézilian) function and by being endowed 
with magic powers enabling him to reinstore 
immortality, whereas Yama became the first 
king of the realm of the dead 


P Lecoq, ‘Un probléme de religion 
achéménide Ahura Mazda ou xwarnah?’, 
reviews the question of identification of the 
Achemenid symbol of the winged disc L. traces 
the long development of the symbol in various 
representations and re-examines in detail the 
arguments recently put forward by P Calmeyer 
and A Sh Shahbazi in favour of an interpreta- 
tion of the symbol as Xwarnah/Farnah, show- 
ing that these, at best, are inconclusive If the 
disc should represent Xwarnah then it would be 
through its inherited character of solar symbol 
Most probably, however, the disc represents 
Ahura Mazda, in part maybe also xšaça ‘ royal 
power’ and upastà ‘ (divine) assistance’. [On 
the linguistic problem of xwarnah[farnah see 
now P O Skjerve, BSL, 78, 1983, 241-59 ] 

J. Loicq, * Ogmios-Varuna et l'organisation 
de la fonction de souveraineté dans le panthéon 
celtique ’, examines the original functions of the 
Irish god Ogme, Gaulish Ogmios, comparing 
him with the Indian god Varuna, to show that 
magic ts a fundamental and authentic varunian 
aspect of Ogmios, and proposes an etymology 
from *a,eg-m-/*a.gem- ‘to seize’, ie *ogmo- 
‘sudden seizure, inhibition’, comparing Greek 
gémó, etc , and Middle Irish gemel. 

J. Ries, * Mithriacisme et christianisme a la 
lumiére des recherches anciennes et récentes’, 
reviews the positions of twentieth-century 
authors in the domain of comparative studies in 
Mithraic and Christian studies: the first phase, 
approximately the first half of the century, 
following upon Cumont’s documentation, the 
discussion essentially concerned the Mithraic 
mysteries and their relationship with the 
Christian mystery. More recent scholarship has 
examined several aspects of the problem, being 
based upon a better general knowledge of the 
earliest Christian centuries and the Mithraic 
documentation initiated by Vermaseren. The 
modern trend is no longer towards establishing 
a synthesis but towards showing the differences. 


D Stronach, ‘Notes on religion in the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C.', questions 
theortes proposed by R. Ghirshman concerning 
the closing of the Tepe Nüsh-e Jàn temple 
complex, dating this closing to the time of 
Xerxes I. S. prefers a date slightly before 600 
B.C. The careful and respectful closing of the 
temple and the absence of signs of any sub- 
sequent religious life at the site admit of various 
explanations but a definite conclusion 1s not yet 
possible. 


J.-M Verpoorten, ‘Le nombre grammatical 
et son incidence sur l'injonction rituelle. Une 
discussion de Sabara et Kumàrila à Mīmāmsa- 
sutra IJI 1 13, 14, 15’, discusses the commen- 
tanes of Sabara and Kumārila on the above 
sutras and especially their discussion of the 
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word graham ‘ bowl’ to decide whether it refers 
to ‘ one (specific) bow!” or ‘all bowls’. 


PRODS O SKI/ERVO 


MooJAN Momen: An introduction to 
Shi'i Islam: the history and doctrines 
of Twelver Shi‘ism. xxii, 397 pp., 
40 plates. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1985. £18.50. 


SAID AMIR ARJOMAND: The Shadow of 
God and the Hidden Imam: religion, 
political order, and social change in 
Shi'ite Iran the beginning to 1890. 
(Publications of the Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies [Chicago], 
No. 17.) xii, 356 pp. Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1984. £24.80. 


Dr. Momen's Introduction is a clear and com- 
prehensive handbook, which will fill a major 
gap in the literature. As his subtitle indicates, he 
1s concerned with both ‘history’ and ‘doc- 
ines", and he concentrates on Twelver Shr'ism, 
though not exclusively. He 1s balanced, fair- 
minded, and well-informed. He has also 
managed to be very readable: a considerable 
achievement when writing about such a subject. 

Momen has evidently given a good deal of 
thought to the question of what a book of this 
kind ought to contain For example, ch. iii gives 
the history of early Shi'ism and of the twelve 
Imáms as it is portrayed in the Shi‘ tradition, 
while ch.iv tells the same story as it has 
emerged from the findings of modern (mostly 
Western) scholarship. If one is to understand 
the evolution of Shi'ism, it 1s necessary to know 
both stories—indeed, the former is arguably the 
more important—and this seems a good way of 
achieving such an end. The book is based on 
wide reading in Arabic and Persian sources, and 
in the secondary literature (the latter including a 
number of unpublished theses) It concludes 
with a long chapter on ' contemporary Shi'ism ` 
which is a valuable survey of the present situa- 
tion, not only in Persia. 

There is a wealth of useful tables and maps, 
and several appendices, notably one containing 
summary biographies of prominent ‘ulama’. 
There are also nearly seventy interesting plates. 
It 1s possible to pick up the author on a few 
points. In the map on p. 85 there 1s an odd 
anachronism: *Uzbegs in Seljuq times’; the 
Timurids would have been surprised to learn 
that Uzun Hasan Aq-Qoyunlu was ' ruler of all 
of Iran' (p. 98); on p 100, the death of Fadl 
Allah Astarabadi is dated ın both 804/1401 and 
796/1403 (sic). 

But such blemishes are very minor. Alto- 
gether this 1s an admirable book, a model of 
what such a work of synthesis should be. Spec- 
ialists in the history and doctrines of Shi'ism 
will no doubt have any number of reservations, 
qualifications and corrections to make But this 
1s not espectally relevant. Momen has given us a 
splendid starting-point. Even the price of his 
book, by current standards, 1s very reasonable 
for so long and well-produced a volume. 

Professor Arjomand's book is a less straight- 
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forward proposition. Indeed, a reading of 
Momen could well serve as a useful preparation 
for tackling this much more difficult work As 
Arjomand says (p 1), he has two aims ‘ to offer 
a new interpretive perspective ' for the study of 
the role of religion in such societies as pre- 
modern Persia, and to examine ‘ the establish- 
ment and consolidation of Shi'ite Islam as the 
state religion of Iran’. For the first of these he 
draws on the sociology of Max Weber. Most 
(pp. 1-21) of the ‘ general introduction ` is con- 
cerned with outlining how the Weberian model 
is to be applied to ' areas neglected by Weber 
himself’. It is hard going for the non-sociol- 
ogist, who might be deterred by it from continu- 
ing any further. Indeed, there may be something 
to be said for reading the introduction, if at all, 
last rather than first This, however, could add 
to the reader’s puzzlement when on p 93 he 
encounters a dubiously necessary comparison 
with China So far as I can tell, its function is to 
act as a justification for a citation from Weber, 
who wrote about China rather than Persia. 

Since the book is avowedly two things at 
once, 1t seems reasonable for those who are not 
primarily concerned with sociological analysis 
to concentrate their attention on Arjomand’s 
second purpose The sociological sections of the 
book may well be excellent examples of their 
kinds, but the uninitiated reader like myself has 
no way of knowing, since they are for the most 
part virtually incomprehensible (see e.g. section 
10 2, pp. 234-7) The historical sections, on the 
other hand, contain much of interest and are 
frequently thought-provoking. 

One of the principal historical points Arjo- 
mand wishes to make is that current views on 
the political imphcations of Shr'ism are often 
erroneous. Such views suggest, with varying 
degrees of emphasis and with a variety of quali- 
fications, that secular government, or indeed 
any government, is regarded as illegitimate 
during the occultation of the Twelfth Imim— 
though in appropriate circumstances govern- 
ments may be allowed functional if not legal 
legitimacy. This position may then be offered as 
an ideological foundation for the abolition of 
the Persian monarchy and its replacement by 
the ‘rule of the jurist’. Arjomand insists, 
however, that ‘no Shi‘ite doctrine of illegi- 
trmacy of government during the occultation 
can be found in the legal literature for the entire 
period under study’ (p. 234). In his view, a 
temporal ruler who acted justly (an important 
proviso) would only be illegitimate if he 
attempted to usurp the religious authority of the 
Imam This by no means coincides with the 
findings of other scholars who have examined 
the fiqh literture, and I doubt whether Arjo- 
mand will succeed in persuading them that they 
are mistaken. Nevertheless, he has argued his 
case strongly, and the debate will presumably 
continue. 

I would suggest, however, that from the 
historian’s point of view the most valuable 
contribution made by the book is neither its 
sociological framework, nor what it has to say 
on a controversy which is essentially directed at 
explaming current events. What is most striking 
i$ the part of the book (pp. 105-212) that deals 
with the establishment of Twelver Shr'ism as the 
national religion of Persia, during the Safavid 
period. This ıs a crucially important subject, 
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and tt 1s treated here in greater detail than in amy 
other work of which I am aware At the begir- 
ning of the sixteenth century the Persians werea 
mainly Sunni people, who came under the ru.2 
of a movement professing an extremist variety 
of Shrism that virtually deified its leader, Shah 
Ismá^ll I Yet in due course a large majority ef 
that people became attached to a different form 
of Shrism, the Twelver kind, so irrevocably that 
no subsequent vicissitudes were able to shake 
their allegiance. No one who ts interested in that 
remarkable transformation could fail to beneit 
from reading part 2 of The Shadow of God ard 
the Hidden Imam. 


D. O. MORGAN 


FRANTZ GRENET: Les pratiques fune- 
raires dans l'Asie Centrale séder- 
taire de la conquête grecque à 
l'islamisation. (Publications & 
l'U.R.A. 29. Mémoire No. 1.) i", 
362 pp., 52 plates + erratum slip. 


Paris: Centre National de fa 
Recherche Scientifique, 198+. 
Fr.180. 


The funeral practices of ancient Iranizn 
peoples have always presented an element of 
mystery for outsiders. As Herodotus (1, 140) did 
not fail to observe: ‘The foregoing I can say 
concerning [the Persians] with certainty from 
actual knowledge. The following however ‘is 
mentioned secretly, and not explicitly, concern- 
ing their dead. that the corpse of a Persian 1s 
never buried until it has been torn by a bird o: a 
dog I know for certain that the Magi practse 
this, for they do it openly The Persians however 
cover the corpse with wax, and hide it in te 
ground,’ Between the hesitations of Herodotus, 
the rigorous Zoroastrian prescriptions lad 
down by the Vendidád (pp. 34-7), and the much 
wider variety of funeral practices revealed 3y 
archaeology, the student can easily find himself 
at a loss. The present thorough survey of 
evidence from archaeological researches in 
Soviet Central Asia illustrates the range of 
practices attested by material finds. It shows, 5n 
the one hand, the considerable flexibikty 
permitted by the principles of orthodoxy to 
accommodate local needs. On the other, the 
intrusion in local contexts of variant practices 
arising from tribal and nomadic custom, or 
foreign influences Thus (p. 34) in Arachosia De 
Zoroastrian sources condemned the sin of 
nasuspaya, variously understood as the burial of 
corpses in the soil, or their abandonment on 
unprotected ground. At Herat, according to he 
Vendidad (pp. 40 and 259-64), the practice was 
to be prohibited of exaggerated lamentations, 
with dancing, wailing, and scarification of be 
faces and bodies of the mourners with knrves 
Such rites, plausibly likened to those of he 
Scythians, are represented in art as current ‘ar 
to the East, at PendZikent and at Qyzyl. 

Two varieties of funeral installation speciked 
by the Zoroastrian scriptures are the kata 
“temporary chapel of rest’, and the daklcna 
* tower of silence ’; perhaps less clearly defined is 
the category designated by the author by -he 
term né Ge, theoretically a repository of bones 
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cleaned by exposure (p 37)—the term ‘ ossu- 
ary’ is avoided because of potential ambiguity. 
After cleaning, the bones, closely associated in 
Zoroastrian ideology with the soul, could be 
stored in a receptacle (ostothéque): either a 
pottery jar or a rectangular casket of stone, 
stucco, or most frequently of terra-cotta, to be 
deposited either in the soil or in a building of the 
above type In practice, however, the larger 
number of the ná'üs structures seem to have 
functioned as charnel-houses, 1n which corpses 
were deposited for cleaning, in some cases 
perhaps by butchery (p. 277, following Nar- 
shakhi), but more often, possibly, by natural 
decay (One might wonder, though the posst- 
bility 1s not examined here, whether ants may 
have played some part 1n the process, abhorrent 
though that might be to Zoroastrians.) Close 
examination of the skeletal remains (p. 228) 
might in some cases reveal signs of cleaning by 
dogs (as at Kuba-Tau, Mizdaxkan etc.); or of 
the knife, of which a reported case at PendZi- 
kent 1s considered unreliable Theortes that fire 
or smoke played some part 1n the process are 
dismissed as improbable (p. 169). 

Sometimes cases of cleaning by natural decay 
are accompanied by indications of Zoroastrian 
belief, such as the presence of a dog's skeleton in 
a casket at Tok-kala, or traces of food-offerings 
in the entrance-passage, intended presumably 
for the fravashis, the spirits of the dead. In a few 
cases, indications of Christianity are provided 
by crosses painted on the caskets, and a cross- 
pendant found ın one of the tombs Four funer- 
ary inscriptions, found in Tepe No. 1 at Merv, 
were shown to be in Hebrew (p 327), suggesting 
that this repository, in which deposits of bones 
cleaned in the Zoroastrian manner outnum- 
bered burials of intact bodies, may actually have 
been that of the Jewish community of the city. 

An interesting comparison with such ' char- 
nel-houses' is provided by the funeral struc- 
tures of Site O at Siraf (Iran, xu, 1974, 23-6), 
where numerous bodies were laid out on the 
floor to decay, and occasionally moved aside to 
make room for later arrivals Although there 
the excavator, for no very positive reasons, 
regarded the rite as Zoroastrian, we may 
wonder whether, in some cases at least, 
Christian and Jewish devotees, prohibited by 
Zoroastrian scruples, under Sasanian rule, from 
burial in the ground, may have resorted to the 
use of charnel-houses (which were indeed not 
unknown during some pertods in the Mediter- 
ranean area also). Efforts to detect traces of 
Manichaean or Mazdakite usage at installations 
of this kind appeared to have no basis. 

The essential core of the present book is 
provided by its ‘Deuxième partie. inventaire 
critique des sites’, of which the five chapters 
provide an analytical summary of information 
from published, chiefly Soviet, sources for 
funeral practice The periods are H (Hellen- 
istic), K (Kushano-Parthian), S (Kushano- 
Sasanian) and M (‘Haut Moyen Age’). The 
numerous particulars are essential for a compre- 
hensive view of the problems arising, and the 
author does Western readers a special service by 
extracting relevant details from the scattered 
literature At the same time, it must be admitted 
that the ‘card-index’ form of this portion, 
indispensible though its contents remain, ham- 
pers continuous reading. Moreover, for cross- 
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reference one must often resort to the index to 
trace all the allusions to a particular point. 

A case could be made for transferring the 
body of pure data to an appendix, and provid- 
ing in addition a continuously readable narra- 
tive on the principal sites, their main features, 
and the major issues arising from them. Yet to 
undertake such a re-arrangement would have 
vastly increased the author’s already massive 
load, and delayed the availability to the special- 
ist of an extremely valuable aid to reference and 
research, which, moreover, in its existing form 
makes possible for the first ume a comprehen- 
sive view of the evidence 

Many fascinating details relating to the ritual 
of Zoroastrian funerals are noticed in the dis- 
cussion: the hole in the cover of the ossuary to 
admit the sun’s rays, mentioned in the Dadistdn- 
i denig, the narration of Onesicritus concerning 
the *undertaker' dogs at Bactra, apparently 
confirmed by a Chinese text on Samarqand, and 
perhaps by the ‘ necropolis of the theatre’ at Ay 
Khanum, the association of the underworld 
goddess Nana with the funeral rites and lamen- 
tations (p. 264). The detailed typology of ossu- 
ary Jars and caskets will be of value to field- 
workers, though there is still room for a photo- 
graphic repertory of the severa] varieties. Such 
ossuaries, prevalent ın Choresmia and Sog- 
diana, are noted as rarely attested ın Sasanian 
Fars (p 268). But this 1mpression may result 
partly from accidents of discovery, for at 
Ghubayra m Kirman Province fragments of a 
jar and a casket found in underground tunnels 
were suspected by the excavators to have once 
contained ossuary deposits dispersed by looters. 
In due course fuller research may provide 
further examples from south-west Iran 

This book provides an excellent foundation 
for serious study of the wide range of funeral 
practices found in excavation, and their relation 
to the ritual prescriptions of the various com- 
munities, Zoroastrian, Christian and Jewish— 
not to mention possible data for the Mani- 
chaeans and Mazdakites Its perusal will 
encourage field-workers to refine their pro- 
cedures, keeping alert for small details of usage 
diagnostic in determining the religious signifi- 
cance of each monument. 


A. DH. BIVAR 


ERWIN NEUMAYER: Prehistoric Indian 
rock paintings. vii, [259] pp., 
8 plates. Delhi, etc.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1983 [pub. 1984]. £30. 


Any book on South Asian rock paintings 1s 
welcome. In that rapidly changing, developing 
world, rock paintings, like so many antiquities, 
monuments and local features of the landscape, 
can swiftly disappear. Therefore the more paint- 
ings that are put on record the better for pos- 
terity. Beyond this it 1s difficult to know how to 
review Erwin Neumayer’s book In the 45 pages 
of text with which it begins he makes a number 
of sensible comments on the dating and context 
of the paintings. The many drawings, copies of 
rock paintings made by the author, are sup- 
ported by a few black and white photographs, 
some of which are of the same subjects One’s 
immediate reaction 1s that there should have 
been many more photographs, with the hand 
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copies of important figures and groups used to 
isolate the various periods which often overlap 
one another. This would have enabled the 
reader to see the working out of the system of 
periodizations put forward in the introductory 
text, and would have greatly strengthened the 
argument and gtven a more convincing and 
professional character to the work. 

Erwin Neumayer obviously feels strongly 
about Indian rock painting; therefore to criti- 


cize his work in detail would be churlish. It ' 


should be seen as what it is, the work of a 
devoted enthusiast. Looking at it from this 

oint of view one can accept his reasons for the 
lack of photographs—the difficulty of photo- 
graphy in Indian rock shelters and its expense of 
pubhcation One can also accept informal 
referencing and the somewhat incomplete bib- 
liography, etc. But it is unfortunate that in the 
mtroductron he is so scathing about the work of 
those earlier enthusiasts, amateur archaeolo- 
gists of the British period. Could he not see that 
in dong their field-work they were wrestling 
with the same problems as he was himself—only 
they had no earlier work to start from, even 
more physical problems to contend with in their 
time, and, in many cases, limited periods of 
leave. Agatn, one appreciates his more 
sympathetic attitude to the work of Wakankar 
and other post-independence Indian scholars, 
but in view of this, could he not have related his 
work more explicitly to theirs, showing where it 
overlapped or broke new ground, and how far 
he agreed with or differed from them in his 
conclusions? 

The important thing ıs that Erwin 
Neymayer’s heart is in the right place where 
Indian rock paintings are concerned, and it is to 
be hoped that he will take courage and raise the 
funding to produce a more lavish book with 
enough photographs in colour and black and 
white to do justice to the subject. 


BRIDGET ALLCHIN 


J. Gonpa: Püsan and Sarasvati. 
(Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen. Afd. Letterkunde. 
Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 127.) 175 pp. 
Amsterdam, Oxford and New 
York: Nord-Holland Publishing 
Company, 1985. Guilders 110. 


This book consists of two studies of the 
derties mentioned in the title which are treated 
in the reverse order to that given there. The 
author, who has an unequalled mastery of the 
entire Vedic literature, discusses these deities in 
the greatest detail, with the citation of all the 
relevant material available in the texts. It is an 
exhaustive study of the sources which will be an 
extensive reference work for all students of the 
Vedic religion 

It is not altogether clear why these two deities 
should be associated in this one publication, 
since they do not have much in common. What 
there is 1s discussed in the chapter entitled 
* Pusan and Sarasvati’, but it does not amount 
to a great deal, and Gonda himself admits in 
connexion with the Rgveda (p.96) that 
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* Püsan's relations with Sarasvati are com- 
paratively few in number’. It seems that the 
main reason for this joint treatment ıs that 
together they make up a convenient size for a 
book. 

The chief problem with Sarasvati is how this 
goddess, originally the name of a river, came to 
be a goddess of speech, literature and learning. 
Professor Gonda examines this problem with a 
detailed study of the material from the Rgveda 
down to the later ntual texts In spite of his 
efforts, I do not think that the answer to this 
problem 1s to be found in these texts which he 
surveys. The answer is to be sought elsewhere, 
namely, in the tradition (Manu, 2.17) that the 
region between the Sarasvati and the Drsadvatt 
known as Brahmavarta is the most sacred of all 
the regions of India. It was, as its name indi- 
cates, the home of the Veda, and of the Vedic 
language. The Vedic language, both in its earlier 
form in the mantras, and in its later form, ın the 
prose texts, 1s remarkably uniform, and there is 
hardly any evidence ın it of the dialectal dif- 
ferences which must have existed over the large 
area which the Aryans had occupied This form 
of language was that prevalent m Brahmavarta, 
and it is therefore understandable that the mver 
Sarasvati, in the vicimty of which the purest 
language was spoken, should be regarded as the 
goddess of speech and of the sacred lore. The 
same applies to the goddess Bharati, also con- 
nected with speech, and often connected with 
Sarasvati, who represents the language of the 
Bharatas who were settled ın the country of the 
Sarasvati (p. 20). 

In the case of Püsan there are no great 
complications about bis nature. He is the god of 
the herdsman and the cultivator and the protec- 
tor of their economic activities. For this reason 
his sustenance ıs said to be gruel, the staple food 
of those classes, he is said to have goats instead 
of horses, and his name 1s associated with the 
Südra class. The only complication that arises is 
the fact that he came to be connected with the 
sun, so that in the later language přsan- is a 
synonym of the sun. A similar theory has been 
held by some moderns, particularly at the time 
when it was fashionable to regard the gods as 
manifestations of the powers of nature Gonda 
has no difficulty in disposing of this theory, and 
m giving a detailed and accurate account of the 
functions of the god ın the earlier and later 
layers of the Vedic literature. 

Another point is the etymology of the name 
which is discussed in a note on p. 95 There 1s no 
doubt that he is right in associating it with the 
root pus- ‘to thrive’. The long -ñ- has caused 
some difficulty, but ın spite of this, this derva- 
tion cannot be doubted. There are other ex- 
amples of an alternation between long and short 
-u- im roots (e.g. dusta- but dūsayatı, guhya- but 
gühati, etc.) The connexion of the god's name 
with pus- and puşti- is consistently stressed in 
the texts. The old theory that the name of this 
god was connected with the Greek Pan must be 
finally abandoned 


İT BURROW 


D. Wusastyk: A handlist of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts in 
the Library of the Wellcome 
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Institute for the History of Medi- 
cine. Vol. 1. [xvi], 317 pp. London: 
Wellcome Institute for the History 
of Medicine, 1985. 


Following upon his general description of 
The South Asian collections of the Wellcome 
Institute for the History of Medicine (WIHM, 
1984), Wuyastyk presents the first of six pro- 
jected volumes of a Handlist which will provide 
satisfactory bibliographic control and access to 
the collection. This volume adds (to 
V. Raghavan's ‘ rough handhist’ of c. 3000 titles 
and D. Pingree’s ‘draft catalogue’ of c. 1000 
titles) a further 1003 items—ranging from 
single-foho stotras to an 825-folio Ramayana, 
and including (despite the title) a few texts 
entirely in ‘ Bhasa’ (Braybhasa?), Hindi, and 
Dravidian languages. The numerically largest 
sections are Vaidyaka (medical and veterinary 
science), Stotra (devotional poetry), and Jyotisa 
(astrology, etc.). Together, Raghavan, Pingree, 
and Vol. 1 of Wujastyk ‘ give access to about 
three-quarters of the collection, though in vary- 
ing degrees of detail '. 

Despite its provisional character, the Handlist 
includes listings of illustrated MSS, and indexes 
of the dates, domiciles, and names of scribes, as 
well as lists of authors and titles. Very sensibly 
and economically, it refers to cognate MSS by 
way of reference to Janert’s Annotated biblio- 
graphy of the catalogues Less 1deally, 1t does 
not take the additional step of conforming in 
principle to the admirable VOHD catalogues by 
Janert. Calendrical data remain in some need of 
final checking and verification’ 131 ‘ Sakakaka’ 
for Sakakale?; 260 * (-saptami) mbhovasare’ for 
(i)nduvdsare?; 272 ‘Krsnapaksa of Pausa .. 
pausasudi’, 424 ‘Suklapaksa ... asitapakse’ 
with geg. = krsna; 632 ‘ palm-leaf in Newari 
script, dated 187 ... nepálabde 197 talapatra- 
guptaksarapustake’ without further comment. 

The Handlist belongs to that class of publica- 
tions which consists of a print-out from com- 
puterized catalogue cards. In such circum- 
stances one must no doubt take comfort in the 
extent to which mistypings are avoided (espe- 
cially in view of the computer's dyslexia in 
English’ preceeded, meter, recieving, stiched, 
Bengali, ibid. ın lieu of idem). Perhaps a mere 
flick of an IBM daisy-wheel would have reduced 
its dimensions from those of a young telephone 
directory to something much more petite: but 
the Wellcome Institute 1s entitled to display its 
pride in the magnificent effort that 1s being 
made to get to grips with its thousands of 
(mainly) Sanskrit manuscripts and fragments, 
among which virtually every possible date, 
provenance, and classical genre is represented 
In the space of only three years, Dominik 
Wuyastyk has made remarkably effective and 
expeditious progress towards the end of the 
beginning. 

J. C. WRIGHT 


Orro STRAUSS: Kleine Schriften. Hrsg. 
von Friedrich Wilhelm. (Glasenapp- 
Stiftung, Bd. 24) xix, 568 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 

"GmbH, 1983. DM 88. 
fe} 
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OTTO Stein: Kleine Schriften. Hrsg. 
von Friedrich Wilhelm. (Glasenapp- 
Stiftung, Bd. 25.) xxv, 663 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Wiesbaden GmbH, 1985. DM 94. 


The Glasenapp Foundation’s series of col- 
lected papers brings, on this occasion, some 
fitting redress to two Jewish Indologists who 
had seemed destined to make major advances in 
the elucidation of ‘ Aryan’ civilization, but were 
dismissed from their professional appointments 
by the militant devotees of National Socialism. 
Otto Strauss, the Prussian, had previously been 
ousted (so one must infer) by British mternment 
from the Professorship in Comparative 
Philology at Calcutta, only two years after 
becoming its first incumbent. His second expul- 
sion was from Breslau in 1935, at the age of 54 
When Otto Stein, the Czech, was dismissed in 
1938/9, aged 45, after three years’ tenure in 
Prague, vain efforts were made (especially by 
H. N. Randle) to secure for him asylum in 
Britain. Both Strauss and Stein died during the 
early years of the War, Stein 1n particularly 
appalling circumstances 

The Strauss volume brings most notably two 
monographs that were explicitly conceived as 
the first in a series of intended prolegomena for 
a comprehensive account of Mimàmsà and 
Vedanta: his methodologically important 
* Udgithavidya ’, (the analysis of a Brahmasiitra 
passage as the result of a deliberate application 
of Mimamsa yajurvedic theory to samavedic 
Upanigad: SPAW, 1931), and his translation 
and study of basic Mimamsa texts in ' Die 
älteste Philosophie der Karma-Mimamsa’ 
(SPAW, 1932). Of abiding interest are further 
* Ethische Probleme aus dem “* Mahabharata ” ° 
(1911), ‘ Zur Definition der Vyapti in der Sid- 
dhantamuktavalt’ (1925), ‘ Scholastisches zum 
Anfang der I$a-Upanigad' (1933), and 'Jiva 
and Paramatman’ (a note on bhedábheda con- 
cepts: 1940). 

According to Randle, Stein regarded his pio- 
neering contributions in the field of Indo-Greek 
epigraphy and historiography as a preparation 
for a major Indian Geography. They remain as 
models which few will ever be able to emulate: 
the masterly word-studies `" Zópvy£ und 
surunga' (ZH, 1925) and ‘ Graeco-Indian 
notes’ (BSOS, 1933); ' Yavanas m early Indian 
inscriptions’? (Indian. Culture, 1935) and ' The 
numerals in the Niya inscriptions’ (BSOS, 
1936); one, specifically numerological, ‘The 
numeral 18’ (Poona Ortentalist, 1936 £), which 
reveals a breathtakingly wide experience of epi- 
graphic and literary, historical and geographical 
Sources. The important seres of articles 
*Arthasastra and  Sipaéastra' (Arch.Or , 
1935-38) deserved reprinting in its own right; 
and the series 'Neuere Forschungen zur 
altindischen Sozialgeschichte, Rechts- und 
Staatsrechtsliteratur’ (jibid., 1931-34) retains 
validity as a critique of much philological 
naivety in the field of social science. 

In the case of Strauss’s book reviews, more of 
which have been included than seems strictly 
necessary, some poor reproduction has been 
overlooked at p 553f., and two footnotes 
(admittedly of little importance) have been 
omitted from pp. 530 and 556 Fortunately, 
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space could be spared for Strauss’s obituaries of 
Deussen and Le Coq, and for Stein's obituary 
and collaborative bibliography of Winternitz, 
his predecessor ın Prague The overall result is 
an important contribution to scholarship, as 
wel as a moving memorial to two gentle, 
huraane and dedicated men 


J. C. WRIGHT 


Hank HEIFETZ (tr.): The origin of the 
young god; Kàlidása's Kumarasam- 
bhava. xii, 178 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, 1985. £21.25. 


This attractively presented little volume con- 
tains a general introduction, the translation in a 
kind of free verse of the first eight sargas (all 
that can be attributed to Kalidasa with any 
certainty), notes to the sargas (containing com- 
ments on both the text and the translation), and 
a bibliography of texts and translations (ten 
tems in all) The introduction includes both 
some remarks on the poor literary quality of 
older translations of Sanskrit poetry into 
Engitsh—justified but by now perhaps super- 
fluous criticism—and a statement of Heifetz’s 
own aims. * I have attempted to create a poem in 
modern American English that conveys some of 
the greatness of the original through means 
available in living speech’, to which he adds 
that his 1s ‘a translation for the ear, meant to be 
read aloud in the natural emotional tone suiting 
each stanza or sequence' (p. 14) In general the 
introduction provides a clear and helpful back- 
ground for the uninitiated reader to Kahdasa, 
the Kumarasambhava, its characters and the 
metres. However, I find perverse the definttion 
of mahákàvya as ‘a highly ornate epic constst- 
ing of lyric stanzas’ (p. 6). even though quali- 
fied by the statement that ' ' epic" applies to 
the plot line of the events, not to their treat- 
ment’, this is a gross misuse of the term ‘epic ° 
to mean nothing more than ‘ narrative `. Heifetz 
also notes that, as ıs appropriate to this poem in 
particular, he does not translate tapas. 

The translation itself is commendably close to 
the original and Heifetz has attempted to make 
some of the less immediately obvious detail 
clear by occasionally inserting an explanatory 
remark into the translation, usually though not 
invariably drawing attention to such additions 
in the notes; conversely, he sometimes silently 
simplifies a phrase (e g. ‘north’ for kuberagup- 
tām disam at 3 25). His style and the clarity of 
the expression are certainly an improvement on 
earlier translations, but such explanatory pad- 
ding has not infrequently detracted from the 
tautness of the original expression, as has a 
tendency to prefer periphrastic expressions (e.g. 
“a rod that could measure the earth’ at 1 1 for 
mánadandah). More seriously, there are occa- 
sions when I at least had to reread a verse before 
I could unravel its syntax (examples are 1.12, 
2.21 and 8 9) and more commonly when he has 
relied on capitalization to indicate that a phrase 
1s functioning as a name; both of these appear to 
mihtate against his aim of producing ' a transla- 
tion for the ear, meant to be read aloud ' (p. 14). 
Some phrases appear a little stilted—' an age 
past childhood ' at 1.31 or* You are graced who 
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can turn the flight of your arrow’ at 3 19, for 
example—or just occasionally maccurate—as 
‘free of time’ at | 4 for akála, ‘ untimely’, here 
perhaps ‘ premature '—but the general effect is 
of a careful and accurate translation in a clear 
and mostly straightforward style. I did not find 
it especially poetic, but judgement ın such mat- 
ters must inevitably be subjective, and others 
may be more in tune with its rhythms. As an aid 
to the understanding of the poem it can 
certainly be recommended to any reader. 

Similarly, the notes will be helpful to those 
with a limited acquaintance with the poern’s 
background, including undergraduate students, 
for whom the material ts presented 1n a simple 
and forthright manner. Indeed, sometimes Hei- 
fetz appears over dogmatic For example, in hus 
note on 1.2, he derives prthivi from Prthu in 
accordance with the traditional legend without 
considering (or at any rate mentioning) that 
Prthu might be named from prthivi, and at ] 11 
he baldly asserts that the fiteral meanıng of 
aśvamukhya as a name for the Kinnaras ' is not 
felt at all in a depiction, like this one, of 
beautiful women' without allowing for the 
possibility that Kalidasa may be exploiting a 
cliché affectively. His attempts at comparative 
material on the Asuras at 2.1 are less than 
happy and indeed positively erroneous in classi- 
fying Old Persian as Indo-Aryan (reference to 
Avestan would anyway have been more to the 
point). In some other notes his endeavour to be 
brief and clear could be misleading to the 
uninitiated. On the other hand, some of his 
notes are genuinely perceptive, such as the 
suggestion of an echo of the Gayatri in 7 90 

This translation is certainly to be welcomed 
as a worthwhile advance on previous attempts 
It is not without its blemishes, but it marks a 
significant improvement in clarity and accessi- 
bility. Especially when used by undergraduates, 
whose teacher can supplement and correct the 
information it contains, ıt will no doubt prove 
its value, while for the general reader ıt does 
give a reasonable flavour of the original. 


J. L. BROCKINGTON 


JOHN STRATTON HAWLEY: Sur Das: 
poet, singer, saint. (Publications on 
Asia of the Henry M. Jackson 
School of International Studies, 
Vol. 40.) xx, 233 pp. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 
Press, [1985]. $25. 


It would be a very dull year that passed by 
without the appearance of a stimulating new 
contribution to Krsna studies by Jack Hawley. 
This latest book follows closely on the heels of 
Krishna, the butter thief (Princeton 1983, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xLvin, 3, 1985), similarly 
based on the poetry of Siirdas. Previous articles 
dealt with various aspects of Sür's verse and of 
the sectarian tradition whuch appropriates and 
promotes it as an 1mportant part of the Val- 
labhite canon most importantly, a paper in 
JAOS (1979) analysed the available manu- 
scripts of the Sürságar and made Some tentative 
predictions about the hikelj-characten ofa criti- 
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previously published in separate papers, and 
adds much new and important material on the 
poetry, the poet, and on the recension of the 
Sürsügar itself; like the already published 
matertal, the book 1s to some extent a working 
report, since the major project of editing the text 
1s still under way, with Hawley and Kenneth 
Bryant jointly at the helm 

The large corpus of verse attributed to Sirdas 
(comprising chiefly but not exclusively the now 
massive Sérsdgar), and the hagiographic 
legends retailed by the Vallabhite varta 
chronicles, are mutually dependent construc- 
tions: tamper with the foundations of the one, 
and the integrity of the other 1s endangered 
Hawley proves himself a skilful demolition 
contractor, setting to with determined if 
sympathetic enthusiasm at both of the semi- 
detached aspects of what has to be called ' the 
Str tradition’, One by ‘one all the principal 
elements of the traditional view of Sürdàs 
crumble and fall, including his blindness, his 
connexion with the Vallabh sampraday, the 
circumstances of his birth and early home life, 
the (formulaic) narrative about his meeting with 
Akbar, and even his predilection for bal lila 
themes The first two chapters of the book deal 
with the implications of the hagiography and of 
the gradually developing corpus which, as 
Biman Bihari Majumdar once wrote in the 
context of another sectarian work, ‘ increased in 
size day by day ın Vaignava homes just as Krsna 
grew bigger day by day in the house of Nanda ’. 

A crux in the Caurási vaignavan ki vàrtà 
account of Sür's life is the pad beginning 
bharoso drdh in caranan kero—a stanza which 
does not appear, incidentally, in the ‘ standard’ 
edition of the Sürságar published by the Nagari 
Pracanni Sabha The vártá maintains that the 
opening words of the second line, sr? vallabha 
nakha camdra chata, refer explicitly to Val- 
labhácárya himself—the sri being read as 
honorific—and explains that Sür's apparent 
reticence about mentioning his guru more 
widely is due to the fact that Stir was ‘ blind to 
any distinction’ between Vallabh and Krsna. 
Here as in many another context, Hawley deftly 
exposes the artifice upon which the vartd con- 
struction rests, pointing out that vallabha can be 
taken at its simple lexical value as ‘ beloved’: 
but he leaves Sri untranslated, despite the fact 
that Srivallabha 1s an established epithet of 
Visnu/Krsna as ‘lover of Sri/Laksmi’. Here 
and elsewhere, one wonders whether the process 
of submitting the English translations of Sur- 
sdgar verses to ‘the scrutiny of a [non-Indo- 
logical] poet’s eye’ acknowledged in the preface 
has detracted from the directness and accuracy 
of the Enghsh versions it 1s not clear why 
otherwise, for example, Hawley should have 
chosen to render this same stanza’s autobi- 
ographical closing phrase bind mol ko cero as ‘a 
worthless disciple’, when as a footnote shows, 
the actual intended meaning 1s ‘a servant who 
works without wages’, 1€ a willing slave. 

It is natural enough, however, that there 
should be differences and controverstes of inter- 
pretation here and there More important is the 
compelling way in which the author lucidly and 
penetratingly analyses the Sür tradition, espe- 
cially in his early chapters, which should be 
required reading for anyone interested in the 
transmission of devotional literature, let alone 
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ın the development of sectarian structures. The 
Sürságar data could be viewed from a variety of 
angles: as an example of the shifting perspec- 
tives of the text's successive strata, Hawley 
devotes a chapter to an analysis of 'Sür's 
Radha’. In common with other Braj Vaisnava 
traditions, the Sir tradition gradually elevates 
the status of Radha, and with the implicit 
support of such works as the approximately 
contemporary Brahmavatvarta purdna and of 
the theologies of the Radhdavallabha and other 
such sampradays, eventually asserts the non- 
duality of Radha and Krsna. The same late 
strata of the text which make this assertion 
also—in contrast to the earher strata—take a 
definite stand on the svakiya/parakiya question 
by giving extensive descriptions of the nuptials 
of the two drvinities. 

The overall impression of the early Sürságar 
as described by Hawley is of a more pungent 
and less comfortable devotional mood than that 
familiar from the text 1n its modern dress. The 
prevalent sentiment is that of virah, and ın the 
author's words ‘the message of these earlier 
poems 1s saltier and more stark, for in Sür's 
world Krishna is absent almost before he 
arrives’ (p. 93) While the other, Indian variety 
of ‘saltiness’, lavanya, is by no means lacking 
from the poems Hawley quotes from the earlier 
strata, it is notable that the intensity and nature 
of the virah depicted here 1s indeed marked] 
different from the formulaic and almost self- 
indulgently plangent expressions of emotion 
favoured by later generations of lyricists This is 
consequently another aspect of the text profit- 
ably examined in a separate chapter, and in 
terms of portraying the ‘ dominant voice’ of the 
‘original’ Sürdàs—that most spectral of 
figures—this 1s perhaps the most striking 
chapter of the book It is complemented in 
another m "which vinay themes are discussed, 
and ın the context of which Hawley compares 
Sir with poets of the Sant tradition, usefully 
undermining the pat taxonomy which all too 
often attempts to throw up intransgressible 
boundaries between the Sant and Vaignava 
traditions. Less successful ıs the concluding 
chapter, an essay which looks to the theme of 
“song as salvation’, in which a reading of the 
word bhajan in its narrow, modern sense as 
‘ devotional song’ leads the author to argue that 
‘if anything in the Sur Sagar spells release and 
salvation, it 1s the act of singing itself’ (p 163) 
To suggest as Hawley does on p. 168 that Sür's 
frequent preference for the word bhajan in con- 
texts where bhakti/bhagati offered a metrical 
alternative constitutes support of this argument 
1s simply mischievous, since there are obvious 
and deep-seated differences between the terms 
bhajan and bhakt regardless of any involve- 
ment of a ‘ musical’ sense. 

A complete bibliography on published 
Surdas and Siirsdgar studies would list several 
hundred volumes. The vast majority of these are 
based on the traditional mode of scholarship, 
which takes the late editions of the text as a 
starting-point for discussion and has no real 
regard for the complex problems of authorship 
and transmission which surround this text. It 1s 
natural that researchers from without the 
Vaisnava fold would take a more objective view, 
and J S. Hawley's study shows how rich the 
findings of such an approach may be. The major 
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factors in the transmission of the text and of the 
differences in style and mood between the 
various strata of the Swrsagar are discussed 
more fully here than elsewhere, and this book is 
authoritative on many facets of these problems 
But the uncomfortable fact remains that in 
offering up so many words of exegesis and 
commentary before the editing of the mül text 
itself 15 completed and available, the cart 1s put 
well and truly before the horse It 1s true that an 
appendix of annotations to all the stanzas 
translated here gives details of the stanzas' 
appearance in the manuscripts, and discusses 
some textual variants but this gives only a very 
partial picture, and until such time as the even- 
tual appearance of the critical edition allows a 
wider view, the reader and reviewer of such 
Sürsagar commentary remains, as it were, bind 
mül ko cero 


RUPERT SNELL 


WENDY DONIGER O'FLAHERTY: Tales 
of sex and violence: folklore. sacri- 
fice, and danger in the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana. xiv, 145 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1985. 


The JB was the last great brahmana to come 
to Western attention: until Burnell’s publication 
of a passage from it in 1878 it was generally 
regarded as a lost work Indian tradition took 
remarkably httle notice of it: Sàyana seems 
unaware of its existence, and ıt has no commen- 
tary (see J Gonda, Vedic literature (samhutàs 
and brühmanas), Wiesbaden, 1975, 347) There 
are many possible reasons for such a major text 
being so little known for so long, but one 
contributory factor might be the nature of its 
contents. Like all bráhmanas the JB aims to 
explain the origin and meaning of the sacrificial 
ntual; like all brahmanas it tells mythological 
stories as one way of achieving that aim; but, in 
Professor O’Flaherty’s words, ‘It tells more 
stories, longer stories, and better stories than 
any other Brahmana. It tells stories for the sake 
of stories, ars gratia artis; it tells the Vedic 
equivalent of shaggy-dog stores They are 
pitched on a modest plane of existence, human 
rather than cosmic ... They are also passionate 
and vivid ... violent, colorful ... also very 
funny ... frequently highly obscene” (pp. 112- 
13). 
The contents of this unusual text thus justify 
O'Flaherty's unusual title. Her subtitle requires 
a little more attention. * Folklore’ is a particu- 
larly difficult term, meaning different things to 
different people: the chronological distance 
separating the brothers Grimm from Alan 
Dundes 1s as nothing to the ideological chasm 
that yawns between them. O’Flaherty herself 
comments that ‘ It is increasingly apparent that 
it is misleading to use the terms myth and 
folktale to distinguish two discrete genres’ 
(p 10); she might have added that it is equally 
apparent that the notion of discrete ‘folk 
genres’ ıs about as legitimate as that of ' folk 
texts’ (both concepts deriving from literate 
scholars’ presumptions about reality, not from 
reality itself). What O’Flaherty herself means by 
folklore 1s one end of a hypothetical ‘ kind of 
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continuum, with stories located all along the 
line, some more ‘ folk ' than ‘myth’, some the 
reverse’ (ibid ), the distinction being based on 
context (profane/sacred) and principal prota- 
gonists (human/supernatural), and she is at 
pains to emphasize that the JB contains stories 
of both broad types The difference between the 
JB and other brahmanas is thus one of degree, 
not one of kind. 

* Sacrifice" may seem a somewhat redundant 
constituent of O'Flaherty's subtitle, since it 1s 
the subject of the entire brahmana literature 
Her point here is to demonstrate that the con- 
cerns underlying the ritual and those evident in 
even the most ‘ folk ’-like stories are related, and 
that in general these concerns are various fears 
and dangers—hence the third element of the 
subtitle. So there are myths dealing with the 
overcoming of death, just as the ritual over- 
comes death. But there are also ‘myths about 
rituals, myths that attempt to tame the ritual 
that attempts to tame the fears’ (p. 21). There 
are even ‘ meta-myths, thrice removed from the 
raw fears that fueled them. they are myths 
about rituals about dreams. Some are even 
further removed: they are myths about rituals 
about myths about dreams’ (ibid.). 

Introduction and conclusion aside, O'Fla- 
herty's work consists of five chapters, each 
headed ‘The fear of ...’. Some of these fears 
are predictable enough: ‘The fear of death’ 
(ch 1), or ‘ The fear of demonic women’ (ch 
v1)—though even here the specification of sex is 
noteworthy The other three serve to illustrate 
yet again the gap between ‘what people think 
and what people think they think ` (O'Flaherty, 
The origins of evil in Hindu mythology, Berkeley, 
etc., 1976, 7-9) ‘The fear of God’ (ch. iij), 
‘ The fear of the father’ (ch. 1v—' father ' being 
extended to include uncles and priests), and 
‘The fear of wives’ (ch. v). In all cases, notes 
O'Flaherty, the happy ending 1$ compulsory, 
and ‘he who knows this’ will not suffer harm, 
but it 1s the fears and dangers that set the 
narrative tone, often a very threatening one 
(p. 49). 

Tales of sex and violence 1s a thoughtful and 
thought-provoking work on an unjustly neglec- 
ted text. The translations, where I have checked 
them, are accurate There are three useful 
appendices. The index irritatingly attaches a 
label to all proper names (with the baffling 
exception of Shakespeare, William)—thus 
* Churchill, Sir Winston (statesman) ’, ‘ Tolstoy, 
Count Lev (novelist) ’, etc. The name Satyayana 
1s spelt throughout with a retroflex instead of 
dental n The dating of the JB to c. 900 B.C. 
seems excessively early (cf. Gonda, op. cit., 357- 
60). I would also take issue with the presump- 
tion that such a text was ever memorized, 
‘ fastidiously ' or otherwise (pp. 14, 16) These 
are, however, minor points that do not seriously 
detract from an absorbing piece of work 


JOHN D. SMITH 


DHANAVAJRA ` VAJRACARYA and 
KaAMaL P. Marra: The Gopála- 
rüjavemsüvali. (Nepal Research 
Centre Publications, No. 9.) [vi], 
xxvi, [239] pp + 2pp. errata. 
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Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1985. . 


Ever since academic research began into the 
history of pre-nineteenth-century Nepal, the 
main sources of primary information have been 
the chronicles known as vamSdvali. Kirkpatrick 
referred extensively to a vamsavalf m his 
Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul m 1793 
(London, 1811), and another vamsavali formed 
the basis of Daniel Wnright's History of Nepal 
(Cambridge, 1877). Compiled in Sanskrit, 
Newari or Nepali, all of these chronicles share 
the same general characteristics and have been 
compiled for similar purposes. Typically, they 
detail the successions of royal lineages ın order 
to establish the ‘punty’ of the line, the 
legitimacy of its rule and the entitlement of its 
kings to royal ksatriya status. 

The Gopálarájavamsüvalt was discovered by 
Cecil Bendall in the Bir Library, Kathmandu, in 
1898-99. (Readers may be glad to know that the 
compilers of the present volume reject the title 
of Bendall VamSavali which has occasionally 
been used to refer to it.) 48 palmleaf folios are 
extant, the first 16 having been lost. The bhuji 
mola script of old Newari is used throughout, 
but half of the chronicle is written in * ungram- 
matical and debased Sanskrit’ with a ‘ perfectly 
wild absence of syntax ' while the other half is in 
medieval Newari, well larded with Indo- 
European loanwords. The manuscript is pre- 
served in the National Archives in Kathmandu, 
where it was photographed by the Nepal- 
German Manuscript Preservation Project. 

The importance of this chronicle has been 
recognized for some time In 1958, the pre- 
eminent Italhan scholar of medieval Nepalese 
history, Luciano Petech, called it ‘a text more 
well-known than understood’ and went on to 
say that ‘ its edition and translation ts at present 
the foremost desideratum ım the field of 
Nepalese history ' Apart from devandgari tran- 
scriptions published in 1959 and 1966, the 
chronicle has been neglected, perhaps because 
both Bendall and Petech felt that its language 
presented ‘almost insuperable difficulties." 
However, Malla describes the problem as 
* orthographic rather than linguistic’ and states 
that ‘ passages which are relentlessly obscure . . . 
are few and far between.' 

The Gopàlaràjavamsaàvali was compiled dur- 
ing the reign of Jayasthiti Rajamalla (A D 1382- 
95), probably by an astrologer at his court in 
Bhaktapur, and it covers the period ap 1057- 
1389. Malla contends that it represents the most 
importance source of data from the ‘ Dark Age’ 
of Nepalese history between the end of the 
Licchavi dynasty (eighth-ninth centuries) and 
the rise of the Newar Mallas (early thirteenth 
century) The chronicle seems to consist of two 
loosely-related texts whose chronologies ' over- 
lap’ from a.D. 1099-1383 Vajracarya and 
Maila emphasize the immense value of the 
second text, which contains little of the mytho- 
logical detail which makes later vamáavalt texts 
notoriously unreliable, and they describe 
it as an ‘unexpurgated political history of 
mediaeval Nepal’. 

The present study treats its subject 1n con- 
siderable detail. Although the multiplicity of its 
references occasionally left this reviewer some- 
what bewildered, Malla's 25-page introduction 
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1s in itself a most interesting essay on the 
Gopalardjavamsavali, as well as associated texts 
and traditions. The greater part of the volume 1s 
given over to facsimile plates of the manuscript, 
a devanāgarī transcription. and Nepali and 
English translations. These are followed by a 
glossary of Newari words from the text, which 
are translated into Enghsh wherever possible, 
and indexes of place-names and personal 
names. The glossary will no doubt prove to be 
invaluable to future researchers 

Five appendices include a devanāgarī tran- 
scription and facsimile plates of the Kaisher 
Library vamsdvali fragment to which reference 
1s made in the Introduction, as well as facsimile 
plates of an abridged version of the 
Gopdlardjavamsavali The penültimate appendix 
compares the king-lists of the Gopalarajavam- 
Savali, tts abridged version, the Kaisher Library 
fragment and Kirkpatrick's study. By way of a 
conclusion, the final appendix comprises Mal- 
la’s construction of a chronology of Nepalese 
kings from the Licchavis up to AD 1395 


MICHAEL HUTT 


Donna M. Wurrr: Drama as a mode 
of religious realization: the Vidag- 
dhamàdhava of Rüpa  Gosvami. 
(American Academy of Religion, 
Academy Series, 43.) xii, 270 pp. 
Chico, California: Scholars Press, 
[1985]. $14.95. 


While the conception that aesthetic responses 
may be harnessed as a means to divine realiza- 
tion 1s obviously one which comfortably 
predates the late medieval period, in terms of 
the Vaisnava appropriation of this aesthetic 
theory it 1s the Gaudtya Ripa Gosvami who 
provides its fullest and most integral exposition. 
His reworking of the theory has been made 
accessible beyond the Vaignava fold by the 
work of S. K De and others, yet the findings of 
such scholars have for the most part been 
confined to the treatment of rasa siddhania as 
an abstract theory, keeping at some distance the 
Specific contexts and narrative implications of 
the dramas which are its vehicle. In taking up 
Rüpa's Vidagdhamádhava, Donna Wulff has 
her fingers on the very pulse of Rūpa’s percep- 
tion of ‘the intimate relation of aesthetics and 
religious realization’ Her study should be 
required reading for anyone having an interest 
in Vaisnava theology. 

The Vidagdhamüdhava shares certain features 
with that other form of Vaignava drama, the 
popular rasa lila, which has been the subject of 
study in recent years; but a major difference lies 
in the intended or actual form of presentation, 
the rása lilás being loosely arranged, often ad 
hoc compilations of traditional and contempor- 
ary material linked together to form an actable 
Script, while, on the other hand, Wulff argues 
that ‘it is possible that Rüpa's dramas have 
never been performed in their original versions” 
(p 5), Rüpa's texts are intended primarily as 
belonging to the more advanced levels of devo- 
tional sadhana Nevertheless, both styles of 
drama derive from the same devotional context, 
and a particular strength of this book 1s the 
successful balance maintained by the author 
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between a critical evaluation of the structure of 
the play on the one hand, and a sympathetic but 
restrained appreciation of its devotional signifi- 
cance on the other. 

The core of the book 1s a full translation of 
the concluding act of the Vidagdhamadhava 
The complex plots of this and the preceding five 
acts are also summarized, and roles of its 
various categories of dramatis personae are 
analysed. The status of Radha 1s given partic- 
ular attention, Wulff showing how Rüpa's 
portrayal of her demonstrates her ambiguous 
nature, bemg simultaneously an object of devo- 
tion and a figure wholly subservient to Krsna. 
Since Rüpa is pre-eminent amongst post-Bha- 
gavata theologians, his position on the status of 
Radha ts clearly an important milestone on the 
development of sectarian theology 

Wulff convincingly argues the appositeness of 
Rüpa's use of the rasa theory, with the ‘ rela- 
tional modes ... through which the Vaisnava 
experiences the Lord' being universalized on 
the model of Abhinavagupta's exposition She 
goes beyond De in maintaining that through the 
lila of Krsna, aesthetics and devotion become 
fundamentally united, such that any depiction 
of drama as being subordinate to bhakti itself is 
inadequate. 

Wulff's important book has not quite fully 
achieved the transition from Ph.D. thesis. 
certain points are inadequately covered, as 
though the envisaged readership were narrowly 
circumscribed (non-linguists will be annoyed to 
find that the title Vidagdhamdadhava is nowhere 
actually translated); and the failure to produce 
an index suggests that the author has under- 
estimated the usefulness of her work as a key 
resource for the study of Vaisnavism and its 
traditions. 


RUPERT SNELL 


AMRIT Rar: A house divided: the origin 
and development of Hindi] Hindavi. 
x, 322pp. Delhi etc: Oxford 
University Press, 1984. Rs. 160. 


The battleground of the Hindi-Urdu contro- 
versy is one of South Asia's less noble sites, and 
a visit there shows depressingly clearly how the 
weapons of prejudice and chauvinism can 
prevail against the forces of rational argument 
and sweet reason. As religio-cultural positions 
become increasingly entrenched 1n the subcon- 
tinent, the rhetoric of the two sides becomes 
more and more extreme both in content and in 
diction, such that each side is less and less able 
to understand (let alone appreciate) the other's 
point of view Many of the arguments proposed 
in favour of the positions of ‘ Hindi’, * Urdu’, 
‘Hindustan’ and the other linguistic desig- 
nations of the last few centuries have been 
assembled here by Amrit Rai, who attempts a 
patient arbitration between the various factions. 

Amnit Rai's kajasth background makes him 
ideally suited to this task, in that he is equally at 
home in both the Hindi and the Urdu tradi- 
tions. His choice of the English language as the 
medium for this book is dictated by necessity 
rather than diplomacy, since only in a culturally 
neutral language could the various positions be 
reviewed with objective fairness Rai’s tech- 
nique is to argue his case through the appropri- 
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ately referenced depositions of a whole 
multitude of writers, both ancient and modern, 
together with the direct evidence of textual 
samples Much of the bulk of the book is 
consequently the accumulation of these (often 
lengthy) extracts, and rather than having to 
read the repetitive corroborations of so many 
witnesses one would often wish that the author 
had ventured opinions more economically on 
his own considerable authority. The juror is 
expected to be able to deal with a wide linguis- 
tic range in these depositions, including 
Apabhramsha and Sanskrit to say nothing of a 
number of vernacular languages and dialects. 
for although all extracts are given in Roman 
transliteration as well as their original scripts 
(usually Devanagari), a translation is rarely 
offered A lack of textual analysis often detracts 
from the strength of an intended argument, as 
for example on page 98 where it is difficult to 
find the alleged ‘ eastern’ quality in many of the 
hundred-odd quotations given from the Ukti- 
vyakti prakarana. 

Despite these criticisms, the diversity of 
matenals assembled here is itself fascinating, 
and Rai's presentation is lucid and well-argued. 
One may look askance at some of the author's 
assumptions about the transmission of texts (as 
in a discussion of the authenticity of verses 
ascribed to Khusro, on page 142, where Rai 
asserts with undue optimism that ' the mere fact 
that for hundreds of years millions of people 
have associated these riddles and mukris with 
Khusro lends them a measure of credibility ’), 
but generally one 1s led to accept the advocated 
arguments unreservedly. The author's conclu- 
sions are not for the most part particularly 
novel or unexpected, but his objectivity makes 
this an important survey; certainly one wishes 
that some kind of official sanction could be lent 
to the wise words of his conclusion chapter 
(p. 286): 'Dehberate Sanskritization of the 
language 1s wrong, first and foremost, for the 
same reason that deliberate Persianization was: 
it is not backed up by the natural. living speech 
ofthe people . Languages are best left alone.’ 


RUPERT SNELL 


ANNE FELDHAUS (ed. and tr.): The 
deeds of god in Rddhipur. Translated 
from the Marathi and annotated, 
with introductory essays by Anne 
Feldhaus and Eleanor Zelliot. 1x, 
211 pp. New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, [1985]. 
£25.50. 


This book contains an annotated translation 
of the Marathi traditions of the life of Gundam 
Raul, one of the five human incarnations of 
God according to Mahanubhava teachings. 
There 1s an introduction of some 40 pages. Dr. 
Feldhaus describes these traditions as a ‘ bio- 
graphy’, but as she indicates it is biography 
with a difference that we are dealing with bere: 
an episodic protrayal of the subject's character, 
acts and behaviour designed to display the inner 
significance of these, and his divine status, to the 
Mahanubhava community, and set in the con- 
text of the daily life of the Berar region in the 
late thirteenth century against a background of 
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the few traditionally known facts of Gundam’s 
life. Such an account might well as regards style 
and intention be termed a hagiography (it has 
something in common with, for instance, the 
Brajbhasa varia texts of the Vallabhan com- 
munity) did not the status of its subject make 
the term inappropriate in this case The text is of 
value for the light it throws on the early 
Maháünubhava sect, on aspects of religious 
phenomenology, on local conditions and local 
history in west India c. 1300 and on the Marathi 
language of that time. It 1s very well served by 
Dr Feldhaus's translation and by the introduc- 
tory study Three of the four parts of this are by 
Feldhaus and one by Dr. Zelliot. 

The translation 1s based on V B. Kolte's 
edition Srigovindaprabhu-caritra of the Marathi 
original known variously as Rddhipur-lila and 
Rddhipur-caritra. Feldhaus discusses the author- 
ship and history of this text informatively in the 
last section of the Introduction. Weighing the 
internal and external evidence and the opinions 
of authorities on the subject with a care that 
encourages confidence in her conclusions, she 
approves the view more generally.held, viz that 
the author of the text was probably Mhaim- 
bhat, the biographer of Cakradhara, and the 
date of composition A.D. 1287; while the text as 
we have it would seem to date from the late 
fourteenth century. The credentials of the text 
and hence of the translation are here established 
convincingly for the non-specialist. Some details 
of this subject matter might, however, have been 
more clearly treated had it been dealt with at the 
beginning rather than at the end of the 
Introduction Thus the references from p. | 
onwards to the text by translated title only, as 
The deeds of God in Rddhipur, are not satis- 
factorily clarified m the opening pages, nor in 
the notes to the Introduction, which means 
(since there 1s no collected Bibliography) that 
the reader must wait uneasily, until much too 
late (p 37), for information about the text 
Similarly, had the textual section of the 
Introduction come at the beginning of the book 
the identity and range of activity of Mhaimbhat 
might have emerged for the uninformed reader 
more clearly than is the case 

The first part of the Introduction outlines 
Gundam’s place in the sectarian and regional 
context and his role within that context as one 
seized by a species of wayward, inexplicable 
craziness. by the eccentricity and childishness, 
at once of this world yet other-worldly, of the 
‘holy fool’ The banality of many of Gundam’s 
pranks and exploits, which contrasts so baf- 
flingly with his miraculous powers and apparent 
divine status, is well brought out, and the over- 
all picture which the text gives of Gundam’s 
character as this was understood—human and 
divine—is instructively analysed, with many 
helpful references to passages in the text. 
References to Gundam m other Mahanubhava 
texts are discussed and it 1s indicated that these 
present a similar view of Gundam to that found 
1m the present text. Gundam’s behaviour is well 
summed up (p. 16) as being ‘ not only consistent 
with his divinity but ‘an essential expression of 
it” The paradox in his behaviour is of the same 
degree as, though it differs in kind from, that 
found in the behaviour of Krsna (who is, as 1s 
pointed out (p. 26), also a member of the 
Mahàánubhàva pantheon). 
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Part II of the Introduction explores further 
the phenomenon of divine madness among, 
first, Indian devotees and Indian gods. While 
the frenzies of Caitanya and of Manikkava- 
cakar, and the idea of the derangement of Siva 
(said to be implicit ın Vedic references and 
explicit in later Sanskrit as well as in Hindi and 
Bengal: poetry) are cases in point, it 1s less clear 
(as Dr. Feldhaus seems almost to admit, 
pp. 21f) that the destructive energy of Kali or 
the ferocity of Narasimha are directly relevant 
to madness as such. Similarly, ıt must be doubt- 
ful that the pranks of Krsna require discussion 
under the heading of divine madness They 
show, surely, other, entirely human aspects of 
Krsna's persona, as the mood of vatsalya which 
they typically evoke tends to confirm. A distinc- 
tion between the pranks of Krsna and those of 
Gundam seems necessary to the final stage of 
Feldhaus's argument, moreover, where (p 26) 
she finds that for the Mahanubhavas Gundam 
replaces Krsna as the exemplar of God's 
* transcendent lawlessness '. Towards the end of 
tlus section of the Introduction some Judaic, 
Christian and Islamic traditions of the ‘holy 
fool’ are adduced. The essential distinction 
between these and the Mahánubháva tradition 
is drawn that in the latter Gundam is regarded 
as a divine being At the same time, the idea that 
‘ the folly of the saints 1s an imitation of the folly 
of God’ ıs invoked (p 25) as suggesting the 
existence of significant elements common to 
these different traditions. 

The significance of the text as a document of 
its times is well brought out in Zelliot’s 6-page 
analytical essay which makes up the third part 
of the Introduction. The text appears as a 
rewarding object of study, offering glimpses of 
daily life in the Berar region, of social customs 
and religious observance, of trade and travel 
and, even, of the contemporary political back- 
ground. The viewpoint of the text, reflecting 
“the culture of the time in an out-of-the-way 
village’, is defined with discernment. There are 
useful comments on the significance of the 
names of deities worshipped ın Ridhpur 
temples Some of these deities had evidently 
come to be associated with Visnu and Siva and 
others with the Nath cult. As a linguistic docu- 
ment too the text is seen to have cultural signifi- 
cance. Appearing in its particular place, and in 
Marathi language, at the very end of the period 
of Yadava control in west India, and referrable 
to the first mam stage in the evolution of 
Marathi as a language of literature and culture, 
it is seen with reason as reflecting a new cultural 
ethos, one which after a period of cultural 
dislocation under Muslim rulers became the 
base for a sixteenth-century revival in Marathi 
literature, and eventually ‘for the Marathi- 
speaking state of Maharashtra ° 

The translation 1s accurate and readable, and 
conveys well the Jacomic tone of the original. 
Useful contextual and explanatory notes are 
added. Students of the subject matter or the 
structure of the text will find the many cross- 
references to related items very helpful 
Although the book was not intended as a ling- 
uistic study the linguistic interest of the text as a 
document emanating from Berar (noted by 
Kolte) could have been alluded to, and more 
notes on language matters would have been 
welcome. e.g. on the significance of tatsama and 
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semi-tatsama spellings in the text; on spellings 
such as bharathi, with its aspirated final syllable 
(279; cf Old Hindi bháraha); and, surely, on the 
sense of the honorific term raul (glossed raja by 
Kolte: a reflex of OIA rdjakula-). 

The appendices include lists of places named 
in the text, and of places in Ridhpur. These lists 
include a few references additional to those 
found in Kolte’s similar lists. A few Marathi 
terms regarded as titles of localities, rather than 
proper names of places, are replaced by cor- 
responding English translations (khdlali by 
* High Lane’, etc.). 

This book much facilitates study of Kolte’s 
texi and will be welcomed by students of Indian 
religion and regional history. 


R S. MCGREGOR 


WLADIMIR ZWALF (ed.), Buddhism: art 
and faith. 300 pp., front. London: 
British Museum Publications, 1985. 
£12.50. 


This catalogue of the British Museum Exhibi- 
tion * Buddhism: art and faith' describes and 
illustrates over 400 examples of Buddhist art 
and learning. These are drawn mainly from the 
magnificent collections of the British Museum 
and the British Library, but also from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Cambridge 
University Library, Bodleian Library and Ash- 
molean Museum They include manuscripts, 
paintings, sculptures and ritual objects follow- 
ing the spread of Buddhism in most Asian 
countries. Wladimir Zwalf, Assistant Keeper in 
the Department of Oriental Antiquities in the 
British Museum, has skilfully edited the texts 
and captions, to which 15 authors, from the 
staffs of the British. Library and the British 
Museum, have contributed. 

The catalogue opens with a short historical 
introduction to Buddhism from its early to its 
later developments in India (pp. 9-18). Further 
developments of Buddhism and its arts are 
briefly described in the separate introductions to 
each of the sixteen sections of the catalogue 
Section 1 deals with early cult monuments, par- 
ticularly the development of the stapa, while in 
the following section the Buddha's legendary 
life story is illustrated mainly by stone reliefs 
from Gandhara (pp. 26-39). Section 3 (pp. 40- 
90) deals with the scriptures and their trans- 
mission, reviewing an extraordinary variety of 
texts in various languages and scripts, and ndi- 
cating, wherever possible, their contents, date of 
composition, date of translation and authors 
The individual captions are integrated by the 
introductory section, which surveys the intrica- 
cies of Buddhist philosophical developments 
(pp. 40-2) 

In the fourth section (pp. 91—9), dealing with 
iconographic symbolism and the development 
of the human Buddha image, W. Zwalf seems 
inclined to accept that the first Buddha figures 
were in the Indian Mathura style. The sections 
following outline the stylistic developments of 
Buddhist art in Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
Kashmir (pp. 100-3), Eastern India (pp. 104- 
17), Nepal and Tibet (pp. 118-44), the Deccan 
and South India (pp. 145-7), and Sn Lanka 
(pp 148-56). Three sections are devoted to fur- 
ther developments ın South-East Asia (pp. 157- 
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90) and Central Asia (pp 191-6). The last third 
of the catalogue 1s concerned with Buddhist art 
in the Far East China, Korea and Japan 
(pp. 197—290) 

Three maps and a bibliography for each 
section are provided, along with an index which 
also partly serves as a glossary The quality 
of the plates, whether black-and-white or in 
colour, is indeed excellent 

The catalogue successfully reflects the aim of 
the exhibition, that is, to illustrate the Buddhist 
faith, even in its most abstract notions, through 
material objects from all those Asian countries 
where Buddhism plays or has played an immport- 
ant cultural role (the exception 1s Cambodia for 
which the Museum lacks important Khmer 
pieces). Its success may be explained first by the 
importance given to Buddhist literature through 
the display of actual texts. Less instructed 
visitors or readers may thus be led from the 
sphere of mainly aesthetic appreciation of 
individual art objects to a more thoughtful 
consideration of their relationship with Bud- 
dhist ritual and philosophy. The catalogue 
shows how Buddhist art and iconography can- 
not be understood without tracing them back to 
their written sources, which bring us closer to 
the development of Buddhist religious thought 
than any art object alone may do (accordingly 
one 1s surprised to come across the Western 
neologism " Dhyàni Buddha '— a term which 
does not appear in any Buddhist text— 
throughout the catalogue) 

Another reason for the success of the cata- 
logue 1n achieving its aims is the illustration of 
all items on display ın quite readable plates, 
often in colour. The result is a very well pro- 
duced and lavishly illustrated reference work, 
from which the general public will gather an 
accurate picture of the history and development 
of Buddhist art. Furthermore, its factual 
approach may also be of interest to specialists: 
dating and iconographic descriptions are based 
less on stylistic considerations than on the 
translation of inscriptions, textual evidence and 
the study of datable illuminated manuscripts 


ERBERTO LO BUE 


Om PRAKASH: The Dutch East India 
Company and the economy of 
Bengal 1630-1720. xiv, 291 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1985. £27.50. 


This book 1s an addition to a long line of 
studies, mostly undertaken in the Netherlands, 
but with significant contributions, like this one, 
by Indian scholars, which examine the activities 
of the Dutch East India Company in different 
parts of Asia Like all such studies. 1t 1s based on 
the huge Company archive preserved at The 
Hague Dr. Om Prakash has chosen Bengal, a 
region in which the Dutch became established 
relatively late, but one in which their trade was 
to show very marked growth, both in absolute 
terms and as a proportion of the Company's 
commercial operations as a whole. Within an 
overall pattern of growth, however, there was 
a most interesting and significant shift of 
emphasis From the middle of the seventeenth 
century until the 1680s Bengal came to play a 
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pivotal role in Dutch inter-Asian trade, above 
all as a shipper of raw silk to earn much-prized 
Japanese silver. From the 1680s until the end of 
Om Prakash’s pertod in 1720, and well beyond, 
Bengal became the most important single source 
of the Company’s cargoes for Europe, contribu- 
ting more than half of them in some years in the 
early eighteenth century Raw silk and cotton 
piecegoods were the major components of the 
acceleraung flow of Bengal goods for Europe 

It is tribute both to the thoroughness of 
Dutch record-keeping and of Om Prakash's 
Scholarship that he can establish trends and 
patterns in the most authoritative way. 
Abundant documentary evidence is provided 
and the argument ıs buttressed at every point by 
very convincing statistical material. All sub- 
sequent scholars will owe a great debt to Om 
Prakash for his tables analysing Bengal’s trade 
through the Dutch by region and by com- 
modity. The last chapter is a restatement of the 
author’s well known article of 1976 on ‘ Bullion 
for goods’, in which he argues that Bengal’s 
export surplus through the trade of the Dutch 
and of their British rivals was likely to have 
resulted in some degree of economic growth for 
the region under the ‘ pre-colonial’ conditions 
existing before the British conquest. 

Om Prakash is an extremely careful and pre- 
cise scholar He is not inclmed to speculate 
about what he is unable to document or to 
quantify. Such reticence 1s very understandable 
and it is unreasonable to ask him to go beyond 
the brief which he has drawn up for himself. 
Nevertheless, the material presented here with 
such authority does raise wider questions of 
great potential interest Om Prakash dem- 
onstrates how important Bengal became for the 
Dutch East India Company Increasing 
dependence on a single region had obvious 
hazards: were the Company’s position in Bengal 
to deteriorate, 1t 1s likely that the Company's 
operations as a whole would suffer severely. 
This 1s of course what happened when the 
British seized political power in Bengal and 
crushed the Dutch expeditionary force in 1759 
Thereafter the Dutch traded in Bengal on suf- 
ferance of their British rivals. But few would 
now accept that the British triumphs following 
Plassey came as a sudden thunderbolt for the 
Dutch British political success was almost 
certainly the culmination to a lengthy period of 
commercial dominance Om Prakash’s book 
stops in 1720. At that point the total trade of the 
Dutch was still larger than that of the British 
Company, although the Bntish were matching 
the Dutch m quantities of goods sent to Europe 
and British private trade was growing rapidly. 

Were the Dutch already faltering in Bengal in 
1720? This is not a question that Om Prakesh 
feels obliged to answer, but he provides 
evidence that the Dutch were certainly losing 
ground to the British. In obtaining goods for 
Europe, he notes that ‘ the English Company’s 
trade had become a major stumbling block in 
the way of the Dutch’ On the ' country trade’, 
Om Prakash does not elaborate his statement 
that ‘For a variety of reasons the Company's 
participation in inter-Asian trade began to 
shrink in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century’. His book, however, provides much 
evidence of the extent to which the Dutch were 
being excluded from Bengal’s trade with other 
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parts of Asia. The decline of the previously 
valuable trade with Japan 1s fully documented. 
What may have been of even more consequence 
for the future was the Dutch failure to shake the 
hold of the Muslim shipowners based on Surat 
on the important trade between Bengal and 
Gujarat and their failure to win for themselves 
any significant share of the growing trade 
between Bengal and the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea It was on the trades to Gujarat, the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea that the private 
British fleet based on Calcutta was winning 
major successes in the first decades of the 
eighteenth century. 

While it 1s important not to under-estimate 
the continuing commercial vitality of the Dutch 
East India Company for much of the eighteenth 
century, historians seem now to be agreed that 
the British overhauled them at some point 
relatively early in the century. How and when 
this happened remain highly conjectural Om 
Prakash provides important evidence for such 
debates. 


P.J MARSHALL 


Marson Mines: The warrior mer- 
chants: textiles, trade and territory 
in South India. xii, 178 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985. £19.50. 


Mattison Mines 1s an anthropologist who, on 
the basis of field-work and historical sources, 
has studied a particular community of traders 
and artisans in southern India, the Kaikkoolars 
of the present-day Tamilnadu. The title of the 
book indicates at once that the author's 
approach ts quasi-historical, and indeed, Mines 
refers back to the Chola and later periods of 
South Indian history to place the members of 
the Kaikkoolar caste in their proper context as 
once-powerful warrior merchants, who also 
engaged in weaving and marketing cotton tex- 
tiles. However, long before the twentieth cen- 
tury, which provides the bulk of the book's 
research material, the Kaikkoolars had ceased 
to be associated with any form of armed power 
or state apparatus, though they continued to act 
as petty traders and remained an artisan caste. 

Historically, the members of the caste were 
not confined to one particular district of the 
Tamilnadu but spread out over a much wider 
area. An anthropological study of the caste 
hence enables the researcher to break away 
from the current tendency to focus intensively 
on one particular locality and instead to 
examine the interaction between different forms 
of social organization involving a single but 
spatially separated community Mines also 
repeatedly stresses that he has chosen to study a 
weaver-trader rather than an agricultural caste 
because industrial crafts in India during much 
of the subcontinent’s pre-colontal history pro- 
vided a major source of employment and 
income. 

The book contains eight chapters and the 
exposition progresses from a discusion of 
general issues and points to a series of detailed 
studies of the Katkkoolars’ status as members 
of the South Indian Left-hand caste, their 
beliefs and social world, the system of caste 
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organization, and the situation today. In the 
Introduction Mines outlines his methodology 
and sets out the current state of academic and 
anthropological research on the subject. Then 
follows a largely historical description. and 
analysis of the Kaikkoolars as a community of 
traders and weavers and a broad outline of their 
social organization. 

The author's obvious interest in the historical 
dimensions of the caste leads him to examine its 
tradition as warrior merchants and artisans in 
the remote past. The South Indian epigraphic 
material refers to commercial associations 
which were concerned not only with long-dis- 
tance trade but were also military organizations 
capable of providing their own internal protec- 
tion. Mines fits the Kaikkoolars into this 
historical framework, but concludes that ' the 
decline of the Cholas in the thirteenth century 
led to the decline of the great trade organiza- 
tions and to the weakening of the military and 
political power of itinerant traders ' (p. 44). The 
process of decline continued under the 
Vijayanagara empire and by the seventeenth 
century, the great trade organizations no longer 
functioned in integrating industrial production 
and its commercial operation. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the 
Kaikkoolars continued to work in their tradi- 
tional economic occupations. As members of 
the Left-hand castes, their ntual status was not 
particularly low, though many of their social 
practices were similar to those of the untouch- 
ables: hke many Indian communities, the Kaik- 
koolars appear to have been ambiguously 
integrated into the theoretical framework of the 
Jati system. The binary distinction between the 
Left-hand and the Right-hand castes in histori- 
cal times 1s particularly puzzling, It was peculiar 
to South India and by the late 1920s its soctal 
significance was rapidly fading In the 1970s, 
according to Mines, few people were aware of it. 
Yet the disputes between the two ‘ communi- 
tres’ (if that 1s the right term) over ritual and 
social privileges was endemic 1n the regon and 
led to violent clashes. Mines summarizes cur- 
rent anthropological theories concerning the 
origin and function of the distinction, though 
the explanations remain inconclusive. There 1s, 
however, no doubt that the Left-hand and 
Right-hand castes were split along an 
economic-functional divide. The historical split 
was graphically described by the English East 
India Company's Court of Directors in 1718 
when they had to ajudicate between the two 
communities over a particularly bloody conflict 
in the Black Town within Madras. (see K. N. 
Chaudhuri, The trading world of Asta and the 
English East India Company 1660-1760, Cam- 
bridge, 1978, 308-9). It 1s interesting that this 
account makes no reference to the Left-hand 
castes as weavers, though the Kaikkoolars 
studied by Mines were both traders and 
artisans. There is, however, a striking continuity 
ım the organization of the communities’ 
industrial and marketing activities insofar as 
detailed historical material ıs available for study 
from the seventeenth century onwards. For 
example, Mines states that in Akkamapettai 
there are two types of weaver-merchants: 
masterweavers who supply their own inputs and 
sell their goods wholesale on the open market, 
often through an agent located in Erode's 
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wholesale textile bazaar, and master-weavers 
who own several looms but work on contract 
for wholesale agents (p. 20), cf. my analysis of 
the Indian textile industry m the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, The trading world of 
Asia, 253 

Mines provides much interesting anthropo- 
logical material m the book under review, 
though the work would have been richer and 
stronger had he had the time and patience to 
examine some of the archival material available 
in the records of the English and Dutch East 
India Companies on textile trade and weaving 
im South India One final question from a 
historian to an anthropologist the author 
begins the book with the statement that ‘ India 
is an ancient civilization and consequently 
immensely complex’ How does the second 
proposition follow logically from the first? 


K. N. CHAUDHURI 


Jupitru M. Brown: Modern India: the 
origins of an Asian democracy. (The 
Short Oxford History of the 
Modern World.) xviii, 429 pp. 
Oxford, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1985. £22.50 (paper £9.95). 


Recent changes in historical subject-matter 
and new interpretations have made another 
general history of India possible and desirable. 
Judith Brown’s 1s a political history, mainly of 
the first half of the twentieth century, drawing 
also on some of the recent studies in social and 
economic history. It will mevitably be compared 
with Sumit Sarkar’s work, with the same title of 
Modern India. Both these works are welcome to 
teachers and may be confidently recommended 
to students; in several ways they are com- 
plementary. 

Brown’s is an interpretation of her own, 
based on some primary research but mostly on a 
range of recent books and articles which were 
the staples of Indian history courses in this 
country in the late 1970s. Sarkar's is rather 
more an adjudication on various, identified 
interpretations: a similar, though somewhat 
wider range of texts 1s involved. Both 
approaches are worthwhile A danger of 
Brown's is that it may become dated. It is 
noteworthy how far the late Percival Spear's 
surveys, though no longer matching up to cur- 
rent emphases or needs, remain accurate and 
judicious in their detailed narrative. By describ- 
mg a process, often in general terms, Brown has 
foresworn this kind of longevity. On the other 
hand, though many will want to challenge 
Judgements both specific and fundamental, the 
broad outlines of Brown's interpretations do 
represent a distillation of what is now thought 
on these topics, at least m Britain. There is 
nothing comparable and sufficiently compre- 
hensive and as good as this, especially if it 1s 
read along with the different views and inter- 
pretations of Sarkar. 

Brown's basic thesis is that the experience of 
British rule prepared Indian politicians, and 
particularly those in the Indian National Con- 
gress, for the operation of democratic institu- 
tions The series in which the book appears 
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concerns, according to tts general editor, ‘ the 
era in which the fundamental institutions of 
modern European society first take shape and 
then spread around the world’ (p vi). It is 
unlikely that this will seem a sufficient focus for 
a world history from a non-European, or 
indeed, a late twentieth-century viewpoint, and 
the main caveat which must be entered about 
Brown's interpretation of the history of modern 
India concerns its emphasis, especially for the 
earlier period, on British policy and attitudes 
The qualification of her thesis, even as a purely 
political history, will come from those who 
advance an indigenous view of India and her 
society. For example, Brown has abandoned the 
limited. view of her first book on Gandhi and 
now emphasizes different but interrelating levels 
of politics; yet she still advances the village 
community myth and a strictly hierarchical view 
of caste. 

Two other reservations concern the useful- 
ness of the book as an introductory text First, 
the half of the book taking the story down to the 
First World War ıs far more general and less 
useful than the remainder which covers the 
decades to about 1950. It ıs essentially about the 
British raj, conveying an impression of its 
strategies that 1s perhaps too rational and too 
preoccupied with the maintenance of power 
that was the ground bass over which a variety of 
themes played In trying to describe processes 
over the longer term, moreover, Brown often 
offers general pronouncements, ranging from 
the banal to the contentious (language is *a 
means of communication’ on page 14, for 
example, and political instability ıs * always bad 
for trade' on page 42) whereas the student 
really needs more specific insights, 1n a work on 
a limited field Secondly, there are many passa- 
ges which will strike those who are familiar with 
the subject as carefully and subtly expressed, 
but which may not convey the correct informa- 
tion to the newcomer. Will the first-time reader 
realize that he is meant to connect the Muslims 
‘who began to lead therr co-religionists towards 
religious acceptance of the legitimacy of British 
rule’ with the ‘ prominent writer and education- 
alist, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan’, first mentioned 
half a page on, in the context of Muslim ' dif- 
ferences "7 Will this reader gain a clear picture of 
Motilal Nehru's role in the 1920s when his 
disillusionment at the ‘lure of the legislatures 
... to men. concerned to use the new pro- 
vincial resources’ is contrasted with his ‘ high 
hopes of non-co-operation days’? Will such a 
reader be enlightened by the Glossary's defin- 
ition of ‘ ryot ' as ‘ Rohillas peasant ’? The chap- 
ter on the 1940s suffers, as does the post- 
independence epilogue, for the first-time reader, 
from the assumption that he knows already the 
tedious outline of events (a chronological 
appendix is not a real substitute), and also from 
an overstatement of a good case for continuities 
before and after 1947: that this was not a 
‘deeply critical point of division 1n the Indian 
experience’. If this 1s true, in some senses, 1t 
undermines the emphasis in this book on British 
influence, in favour of the resilience of indi- 
genous features (which the book also mentions). 
In other senses ıt needs to be read in conjunc- 
tron with a concluston which 1s not reached for 
another 66 pages that the penod of 
independence has witnessed ‘ major change on a 
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scale and at a speed inconceivable in the 
days of the raj’ (p. 374) 

Any general history is bound to give rise to 
quibbles of this sort, particularly in a subject 
which ıs developing rapidly. Brown's account 
none the less offers a good starting point, espe- 
cially for Europeans wishing to understand 
India’s recent history The opening chapter sets 
out, in a very few pages, those features of the 
society which are necessary as an introduction; 
there is nothing comparable for the general 
reader The remainder of the book takes this 
aspect further, for the political history ts related 
to social and especially economic questions, 1n 
the way we have come to consider essential. 
Some of the interpretations will indeed be chal- 
lenged; already one can see that passages would 
have been written differently if the author had 
had the benefit of C. A Bayly on North India 
or David Ludden on South or David Hardiman 
on Kheda District and Gujarat. But still the 
work has benefited greatly and its usefulness is 
greatly increased by being, ın the words of the 
Preface, ‘a deliberate effort to incorporate 
recent research and recent thinking' (p. vi). A 
second edition seems assured; ıt will allow the 
correction of the mass of typographical errors. 


PETER ROBB 


S. K. CHaAUBE: Electoral politics in 
Northeast India. [xii], 236 pp. 
Madras: Universities Press, 1985. 
(Distributed by Sangam Books, 36 
Molyneux Street, London WIH 
6DS. £7.95.) 


North-east India, which today consists of the 
states of Assam, Manipur, Nagaland, Tripura, 
Arunachal Pradesh and. Mizoram, 1s geographi- 
cally isolated from the mainland and strategi- 
cally 1mportant With the largest concentration 
of India's tribal population and characterized 
by extremes of uneven development and a con- 
sciousness of deprivation, it 15, not surprisingly, 
politically sensitive and contains a range of 
extremist and separatist movements and parties. 
Nevertheless, local, state and national elections 
are held regularly and remforce and legitimize 
democratic politics in this region (and thus in 
India too) Equally, they help to integrate the 
region with the rest of India. There has so far 
been no comprehensive study of elections in this 
region, and thus the present work fills a gap 

Chaube's basic assumption is that politics in 
north-east India presents a ' sub-systemic vari- 
ation of the flux that currently ıs Indian 
politics ' (p. vin). It seems to look at politics in 
this region from above (centre periphery) 
denying thus, at least in theory, its specificity. 
For the analysis of his electoral data, the author 
takes into account a wide variety of factors that 
include such ambiguous categories as: ' rich "; 
* earn enough food to feed family’, * very poor’; 
‘illiterate’, ‘school standard’, ‘married’; 
‘unmarried’, ‘has radio’; ‘reads newspapers 
and journals but no radio’, * speaks Assamese/ 
Bengali/Hindi/Others ' and what not Thus the 
conclusions he arrives at 1n the case of a con- 
stituency in Assam, the only in-depth case study 
made, do not appear very significant. ‘ The 
illiterate support the Congress while the highly 
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educated are divided; most persons without 
access to mass media either support the Con- 
gress or are indifferent; people with one radio 
support the Congress alone, persons with access 
to mass media prefer the Janata’, and so on 
(p. 100) It would have been better 1f the author 
could have evolved a single, coherent and logi- 
cal framework with more distinct socio- 
economic variables to arrive at sociologically 
and historically meaningful conclusions. 

Substantively, the book has its positive 
aspects. Though mainly focused on the 1977 
Lok Sabha elections, it tries to cover the period 
between 1951 and 1980 in presenting electoral 
data in the context of a wide range of issues such 
as the electoral history of the region, nature of 
the constituency, nature of campaign, electoral 
alliances and so on. 

From the book two things are clear First, the 
post-emergency elections (1977) in this region 
produced a rather complicated picture in which 
the Congress was neither wholly defeated nor 
wholly victorious Secondly, that the electorates 
tried to assert their faith in democratic politics 1s 
evident from the electoral participation which 
varied from about 46% (Arunachal Pradesh) to 
about 70% (Tripura). However, it suffers from 
a number of technical limitations evident ın tts 
neglect of the Election Commission Reports, its 
inconsistent manner of presenting data and the 
treatment in uneven depth of the constituent 
parts of the region. 

The conclusions are vague and sweeping in 
nature For example, to say that ‘the commu- 
mist movement in Tripura has suffered in the 
growing atmosphere of ethnic conflicts " (p. 12) 
1s to make a bold statement which the author 
dces not substantiate with sufficient evidence. 
The author believes that during the emergency, 
law and order improved considerably in the 
north-east (p 35), a statement which betrays 
either an ideological bias towards the Indian 
establishment or a lack of understanding of the 
phenomenon of emergency rule in a post- 
colonial democracy. 


HARIHAR BHATTACHARYYA 


S. Ju. NeKLJUDOV and Z. TÖMÖR- 
CEREN: Mongolische Erzählungen 
über Geser: neue Aufzeichnungen. 
Aus dem Russischen übersetzt von 
Jörg Bäcker. (Asiatische For- 
schungen, Bd. 92.) vii, 326 pp., 
l plate. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1985. DM 124. 


The appearance of this book probably 
represents less an endorsement of the now out- 
dated maxim, russica non leguntur, than an 
expression of selfless concern that an important 
work of onginal scholarship should become 
widely known outside its country of origin. It 
was in 1982 that the Russian edition, entitled 
Mongof'skie skazaniya o Gesere, a collection of 
songs or episodes from the Geser epic tradition 
of eastern Mongolia, recorded in the Mongolian 
People's Republic, appeared in an edition of 
5,000 copies Few of these seem to have reached 
the West, except those that have come through 
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the kindness of the authors or the general 
editor, Boris Riftin. Jorg Backer’s translation, 
no doubt in an even smaller edition, and 
certainly at a much higher price than the two 
and a half roubles of the Russian original, will 
ensure that libraries and individuals everywhere 
should be able to have access to a book which 
ought to attract wide, if selective, interest In 
ts philological detail and its painstaking 
‘decipherment’ and reconstruction in written 
form of the recitations, it will appeal to 
Mongolists, while the detailed surveys of 
aspects of the subject matter in the introductory 
chapters will be of interest to students of oral 
literature m general The translation itself is 
fluent and accurate, presenting everything in the 
onginal, and where the translator has felt con- 
strained to question the original, he has done so 
separately at the end of the book No one need 
fear that they are missing anything by using this 
first-class translation rather than the original 
The printers too have done an excellent job 1n 
the resetting of a difficult and, to them, partly 
incomprehensible text. 

Riftin and Nekljudov's contribution (I use 
Bàcker's transcriptions throughout) to the 
study of Mongolian oral literature is well 
known, not least through their contributions to 
the series of symposia on the inner-Asian epic 
organized within the University of Bonn over 
the last several years Mr. Tómorceren, for 
many years a worker in the Institute of Langu- 
age and Literature of the Mongohan Academy 
of Sciences, is himself of eastern Mongolian 
ongin, and an accomplished Mongolist. The 
combination of talents 1s formidable, and the 
publication reflects it, breaking new ground in 
what is by now, in other respects, a pretty well 
tilled field. During the course of two expeditions 
to the eastern part of the MPR in 1974 and 
1976, Riftin and Nekljudov and a Mongolian 
colleague, C. Dogsüren, recorded the repertory 
of two bards or quyurcifhuurci, literally ‘ fid- 
ders ', Cojnhor and Sambuda8, which included 
some local variations of epic narratives sur- 
rounding the inner Asian heroic figure of Geser 
Tómórceren was instrumental in reducing these 
recordings to written form, and also wrote the 
philological part of the introductory chapters 
In passing, ıt should be noted that another 
example of Cojnhor's craft, a book epic entitled 
in German translation ‘ Feuer des Zornes’ has 
appeared in an attractive translation by Klaus 
Koppe, published by Gustav Kiepenheuer 
Verlag, Leipzig and Weimar, 1985 A transcrip- 
tion of the Mongol text is to be found in Studia 
Folclorica, xu, 1, 1982, with a short introduction 
by A. Luvsandendev and J. Tsoloo. 

The authors’ preface characterizes the two 
singers, defining their dialects and describing 
their contrasting styles of performance. Next 
come the following introductory chapters: 

1 Dialectical observations. The dialects of 
the singers are exammed with reference to the 
existing academic literature, and with due 
reference to the so-called ‘oral literary style’ 
which distinguishes the language of recitation 
from colloquial speech. 

2. The heroic epic of southern and eastern 
Mongolia—a survey of the subject, again with 
detailed reference to previous research. 

3. The Geser epic in the repertory of the 
bard—essentially an analysis of the texts. 
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4 ‘The Golden Mountain Sumeru ’—a spe- 
cial consideration of the fifth of the five texts, 
and one not belonging to the same series, being 
a short piece recorded from another bard The 
table of contents in the German edition 
unfortunately omits the heading ‘Texts and 
translations’ at this point, giving the erroneous 
impression that the heading ‘The Golden 
Mountain Sumeru’ is a collective title for the 
five texts which follow, given in both transcrip- 
tion and German translation 

This book offers rich scope for further 
analysis, enquiry and comparison. But one may 
also speculate on the future of the oral epic as a 
living genre Bards are beginning to age Cojn- 
hor was over 70 at the time of writing, while 
Sambuda$, though younger, was over 50 Is 
there a new generation? The genre itself, too, 
shows signs of being inbred Our authors tell us 
that at the end of their first visit they presented 
Cojnhor with some printed versions of Geser, 
published in Ulan Bator in 1960. By the time of 
their second visit he had begun to work up this 
material into a new individual recitation Can 
this preoccupation with a traditional corpus of 
themes and a stylized language survive the 
pressures of modern life, including universal 
state education and radio and television 
entertainment? It would be interesting to know 
what coming generations will make of the old 
epic. 


C. R BAWDEN 


ANAND A. YANG (ed): Crime and 
criminality in. British India. (Associ- 
ation for Asian Studies, XLII.) [xii], 
192 pp. Tucson, Arizona: Univer- 
sity of Arizona Press, 1985. $17.95. 


The subject of this collection of papers, crime 
under the Raj, is one which has been regrettably 
little studied. The seven authors, all but one of 
whom are American, deal with topics which 
cover a wide scope both geographically and 
over time. They have clearly studied drafts of 
each other's contributions, and one result 1s a 
degree of unity often not found in collections of 
essays. 

The volume opens with Anand Yang's 
introduction, which ably surveys recent work by 
historians on crime ın the West and explores its 
possible relevance for studies of South Asia It 1s 
followed by two pieces on bandits in the 
nineteenth. century, one by John McLane on 
Bengal, the other by Bruce Robinson on 
western India David Arnold then surveys crime 
in the Madras Presidency over the last century 
of colonial rule. His article 1s followed by con- 
tributions from Edith Brandstadter on human 
sacrifice among the Konds, Yang on the 
implementation of the Criminal Tribes Act in 
Bihar, and Stewart Gordon on the early efforts 
of the British to deal with Bhil raiding parties 
Sandria Freitag concludes with a paper which 
seeks to place the study of crime in British India 
in a broad theoretical framework. 

Banditry 1s given special attention by several 
of the authors. They build up an intriguing 
picture of an institution which exhibited distinct 
features according to time and place. These 
essays convince me that it should be possible to 
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correlate administrative structures and socio- 
economic conditions with patterns of banditry, 
with rich rewards for an understanding of the 
‘total history’ of rural areas. McLane's article 
in particular 1s a model for future research. 

Another common theme is attitudes. of the 
British towards crime, particularly the 
emergence of the concept of 'criminal castes 
and tribes" and its enshrinement in legislation 
after 1871 Yang finds the origins of this policy 
in British notions of crimmality and stereotypes 
of India, and argues that the groups he studied 
had no particular proclivity towards crime. 
Other authors, however, provide evidence that 
some of those so labelled may well have com- 
mitted a disproportionate share of crime, often 
as a consequence of political and economic 
changes brought about by British rule 

Only Arnold ts bold enough to discuss overall! 
crime patterns His conclusions can only be 
considered as tentative; detailed studies will no 
doubt qualify and in some cases overturn his 
generalizations But the effort is well worth 
making, for the other articles tend to isolate 
specific crimes or social groups without placing 
them in the general context of criminal activity 
Arnold's discussion of the relationship between 
crime and economic fluctuations merits special 
attention The positive correlation between 
theft and the price of gram was extremely 
strong, confirming some earlier but less well 
documented studies His finding that crime, 
along with the price of grain, fell at the onset of 
the 1930s depression also raises important ques- 
trons It would be interesting to know if this 
decline was uniform by district or if it varied 
according to the degree of integration in the 
world economy. 

The volume concludes with a piece of Freitag 
which argues that the British linked power and 
moral influence in a way which was an innova- 
tion for South Asia, where previously the state 
had left the definition of morahty in the hands 
of discrete social units. rather than with the 
central administration. As a consequence, 
according to Freitag, the Ray’s crime policy was 
primarily concerned with maintaining its 
authority by imposing its own broad concept of 
morality and social order This is a theme which 
runs through the collection as a whole It is not 
possible here to do justice to her argument, but 
while not denying that the British in India, like 
éhtes in many societies, were sensitive to chal- 
lenges to their authority, I remain unconvinced 
that the Raj was exceptional 1n this regard, or 
that this tendency necessarily stemmed from 
differing concepts of state authority The argu- 
ment rests partially on the assertion that the 
overwhelming concern of the British was with 
collective and not individual crime, but not 
enough attention 1s paid to individual crime to 
sustain this claim. The sources can mislead on 
this point, for ıt 1s collective crime. which 
prompts special strategies and minutes by 
policy-makers, while ordinary theft, assault and 
murder are dealt with by routine procedures 
which once set in place are rarely subject to 
debate. They may none the less take up most of 
the time and energy of administration. 

The emphasis on the role of the state and 
social control gives unity to this collection of 
essays, but I hope that some of the other 
approaches to crime discussed in Yang’s 
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introduction will be explored more thoroughly 
in future research. There is a danger of forget- 
ting that actions defined as criminal have a 
meaning outside the administrative framework. 
Most crimes have victums as well as per- 
petrators; only McLane and Brandstadter pro- 
vide us with a picture of those who suffered 
from lawbreaking. Future research should also 
try to supplement the official sources with other 
evidence. Newspapers, both in Indian languages 
and in English, would provide important 
perspectives for many topics, areas and time 
periods. There are, for instance, few hints in this 
volume of what other Indians thought of the 
‘criminal castes and tribes’. 

These reservations notwithstanding, this 
volume is without doubt the most sophisticated 
and successful probing of crime in British India 
to date. It shows clearly that the subject is 
important, and that the insights gained are 
capable of informing the central concerns of 
South Asian historiography. 


JOHN D. ROGERS 


KEITH JEFFERY: The British Army and 
the crisis of empire 1918-22. 
(Studies in Military History.) viii, 
200 pp. Manchester. Manchester 
University Press, 1984. £21.50. 


It is rare that reviewers complain that a book 
1s too short but in this case the complaint is 
surely justified. The subject of Dr. Jeffery’s 
book is the military factor in the post First 
World War settlement, principally in Western 
Asia. The subject is a large one but the real 
difficulty arises because it ıs impossible to con- 
sider military means 1n isolation from political 
ends, and to bring the two elements into a 
clearly displayed and just relationship requires a 
large book. As it is, Jeffery serves us no more 
than a selection of cocktails and hors d'oeuvres 
and we are left to wonder what the entrée might 
have been. The quality of the preliminaries 
suggests it could have been a memorable feast. 

Jeffery's point of vantage is the office of the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Sir Henry 
Wilson. Wilson was a very political soldier 
despite his contempt for politicians, and he has 
attracted much criticism on account of his in- 
triguing against his rivals. He was also a highly 
intelligent officer who saw clearly how great a 
discrepancy existed between the dreams of the 
politicians and the military resources of the 
Empire. Nationalism, Bolshevism, Pan-Islam- 
1sm and amorphous internal unrest required an 
amount of imperial policing that Britain could 
not afford and Wilson sought to persuade his 
political masters to reduce their commitments in 
Western Asia. 

One problem arose from the unwillingness of 
the rest of the Empire to undertake any substan- 
tial share of the burden of defence. Neither 
Australia, Canada nor South Africa was 
prepared to share the costs of policing Western 
Asia and India was increasingly unwilling to 
provide the men and money for operations east 
of Suez such as she had provided before 1914. 
The Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon, came to 
believe that the Viceroy's Council would soon 
forbid the use of Indian troops outside India 
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and in May 1921 the Rawlinson Committee 
recommended a cut in the British garrison and a 
policy of Indianzation By the 1930s H.M. 
Government were actually subsidizing the 
Indian army. An alternative to Indian troops 
was black African soldiers, but their employ- 
ment was opposed on the grounds that they 
would require their women with them and they 
would take back to Africa disturbing political 
ideas. And although aircraft were cheaper than 
ground troops and were widely used in Western 
Asia they could not support the same degree of 
close political control which was possible with 
infantry garrisons. 

In the absence of sufficient troops it was 
necessary to seek political settlements. Jeffery 
shows what a large factor military manpower or 
its absence was in the achievement of peace He 
does not examine the Turkish episode, which 
would have been a good argument for his case, 
but he shows how military factors compelled the 
withdrawal from Transcaucasia and Persia, 
were a major factor in the evacuation of Syria, 
largely determined the settlement in Trans- 
jordan and influenced the outcome in Iraq and 
Palestine. Wilson would have abandoned both 
of the last two areas and his arguments had 
some effect. By December 1920 the Cabinet was 
determined to reduce the Palestine garrison to a 
maximum of 5,000 men ‘The fate of the 
country must be entirely reconsidered if a 
greater number is required,’ it was stated 
(p. 127) The Zionist policy, which was held to 
be a cause of the demand for British forces, 
came under scrutiny In the end, Palestine and 
the Zionist policy were saved by the diminution 
of unrest and the establishment of the cheaper 
Palestine Gendarmerie, recruited from Black 
and Tans no longer required in Ireland. In 
Egypt too the balance of political aims and 
military resources was decisive: in early 1920 the 
Cabinet Finance Committee recommended a 
garrison of 18,000 while Milner set a minimum 
of 31,000. A political solution such as was found 
in February 1922 was essential. By October 
1922 the British garrison was back to pre-war 
levels. 

By 1923 Britain had brought political ends 
and military means into a closer correspondence 
and, Jeffery argues, without sacrificing any 
major position except Iran. This conclusion 
seems too sanguine. As the late 1930s were to 
show, British power throughout Western Asia 
rested on a fragile basis which depended upon 
more and more political concessions to keep it 
in repair. Britain was still badly overstretched. 
Jeffery's book is nevertheless an important con- 
tribution to the discussion of British strategy in 
the Middle East and South Asia and it is 
securely based upon a large selection of papers 
in the Public Records Office and private papers 
in various locations. One odd omission from the 
bibliography and a book which might have 
saved Jeffery some labour is B. C. Busch, 
Mudros to Lausanne, 1976. 


M. E. YAPP 


GIOVANNI STARY: Emu tanggü orin 
sakda-i gisun sarkiyan: Erzáhlungen 
der 120 Alten. Beiträge zur mand- 
schurischen Kulturgeschichte. (Asia- 
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tische ` Forschungen, Bd. 83.) 
ix, 614 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1983. 


Readers of BSOAS will have been made 
acquainted with the existence, the bibliography 
and the contents of this monument of original 
Manchu literature by the detailed review (xLvu, 
2, 1984, 382-3) of an earlier edition of one 
manuscript of it, published ın Taiwan, by 
Hartmut Walravens. The then forthcoming 
appearance of the present work was mentioned 
in that review. 

Professor Stary's work goes beyond what was 
intended and achieved by the Taiwan edition, in 
more than one way First, he was able to use 
more than one manuscript that 1s, the one 
belonging to the Far Eastern Library of the 
University of Chicago, the same text which 
R C Rudolph first brought to public attention 
in 1940; a manuscript belonging to the library of 
the Osaka Gaikokugo Daigaku, which sup- 
plemented the former, and, though only after 
his study had been completed, a manuscript 
belonging to the Minorities Institute in Peking. 
Vaniants from this text are given in a separate 
chapter Secondly, he provides a complete Ger- 
man translation, in making which he was 
assisted by access to an early (1809) Chinese 
version, belonging to the Academia Sinica, 
Taipei. Thirdly, he has compiled and annexed to 
this volume a bibliography, not merely of works 
relevant to its particular theme, but intended to 
provide an overview of all fields of Manchu 
studies, in Western languages and, as he says, 
above all in Chinese and Japanese Works in 
Mongol too have not been neglected. The book 
has, then, a triple value Through the transla- 
tion, a much wider circle of readers can 
penetrate a curious text which illuminates the 
mental world of a mid-Ch'ing dynasty Manchu 
official, or at least such aspects of that mental 
world as he thought it safe to commit to paper. 
The text itself, here given in transliteration, 
contains unusual matter for linguistic study, 
including words and phrases not to be found in 
the standard dictionaries The usefulness of the 
classified bibliography needs no commentary 

The author of these ‘tales’, Sungyun, was a 
Khorchin Mongol who enjoyed a long and 
varied official life in the service of the Manchu 
imperial house. Biographies of him are to be 
found both in the present volume and in Hum- 
mel's Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing period, 
691-2 He may be remembered as one of the 
officials appointed to escort the embassy of 
Lord Macartney to the Ch'ing court, but the 
‘tales’ originate from an earlier period of his 
life, when, from 1785 to 1792 fe served as 
ımperial trade agent or ‘judge’ in Urga 

The ‘tales’ are anecdotes, probably quite 
fictional 1n their present form, but perhaps 
representing the distillation of experience 
gathered during the course of Sungyun’s official 
hfe, and intended to extol the virtues of the 
dynasty and of the Confucian philosophy which 
inspired it, and to deplore the corruption and 
other evidence of decline which even then were 
seen to mar the picture of an ideal state. The 
tone 1s set by the first pages of the first chapter, 
in which the military conquests of the Ch'ing 
emperors are recorded in flattering and euphem- 
istic language. The anecdotes themselves are 
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each put into the mouths of an ' old man' who 
narrates some experience of his. All are rather 
too long to reproduce m a review, but as an 
example we may summarize the first tale of the 
second chapter, in which the narrator describes 
how a banner-commander was distressed at the 
way in which the ‘ Shantung people '—Chinese 
merchants seen as the cunning exploiters of the 
hard-working, honest, but unbusiness-like 
Manchu bannermen—were impoverishing the 
latter by such means as returning less than the 
original grain when they had ground flour for 
them, and selling spirits and meat on credit. The 
commander persuades his people to do without 
such luxuries, offering to be the first to make 
such a sacrifice. His subordinates agree to do so, 
and as a result they begin to prosper, while the 
chicanery of the Shantung people comes to an 
end. 

Manchu studies are at present experiencing 
something of a revival, and it is a pleasure to be 
able to welcome this scholarly contribution by 
one of the foremost international scholars of 
Manchu language, culture and history. 


C. R. BAWDEN 


NIKOLAUS Porre (tr) Mongolische 
Epen XI. Übersetzung von neun 
Gesdngen aus der Sammlung Zagh'r, 
II. bot. (Asiatische Forschungen, 
Bd. 89.) viii, 209 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1985. ` 


Amongst the profusion of epics belonging to 
the Mongolian peoples of Inner Asia, two are 
outstanding ‘Geser Qan’ is the property 
mainly of the Buryats and the peoples of 
Mongolia proper, while * Janggar' belongs to 
the west Mongols and particularly to the 
Kalmucks of the USSR. Traditionally, indeed, 
* Janggar' has been thought of as a peculiarly 
Kalmuck epic, but in recent years it has become 
abundantly clear that ‘ Janggar' songs are to be 
found far to the east of the present-day 
Kalmucks, that is, in Simkiang, m the 
Mongohan People’s Republic, and amongst the 
Buryats of Siberia. Opinions are divided as to 
the original homeland of the epic. Professor 
Poppe himself, in an earlier volume of ‘ Jang- 
gar’ translations (Mongolische Epen, v, 2), 
points out that the probability ıs that ‘ Janggar’ 
originated in Mongolia itself, whence it was 
carned to South Russia by migrating 
Kalmucks, and that it was there that it 
developed into something far more popular 
than was the case in its original homeland. 
Arash Bormanshinov, on the other hand (W. 
Heissig (ed): Fragen der mongolischen 
Heldendichtung, I, Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 
72, 286), 1s of the opinion that the epic spread, 
in the not too distant past, to the other named 
areas from the Kalmucks. ‘ Janggar’ was first 
discovered, indeed, amongst the Kalmucks, by 
Benjamin Bergmann, who brought the epic to 
public attention some 180 years ago, and it is 
Russian and Kalmuck scholars who have con- 
tributed most, especially in the last twenty 
years, to the academic study of the epic. Thus, 
while such exciting publications as a two 
volume collection of ‘Janggar’ tales from 
Smkiang (Buyankesig and Badma (ed.): 
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Jingyar, known to me only in the Uighur- 
Mongol edition from Huhhot, 1982, but 
previously published in Urumchi in 1980) are 
not to be overlooked, the scholarly Soviet 
edition of existing Kalmuck ‘ Janggar' songs, 
edited from recently rediscovered manuscripts 
known earlier this century but then mislaid, and 
from songs taken down more recently still, will 
probably form the central body of material for 
the study of the epic. 

This collection of ‘ Janggar ' songs, made by 
A Sh. Kichikov and edited by G. I. Mikhailov, 
and entitled (in Russian) Dzhangar, Kalmytskiy 
geroiceskiy epos, was published in two volumes 
(417, 442 pp.) in 1978 in a tmy edition of 500 
copies under the auspices of the Kalmuck 
Research Institute of Language, Literature and 
History at Elista. It has been noticed in English 
by Bormanshinov m his article, ‘The present 
state of research in Jangyar epic studies’, in 
Fragen, 1, 273-98. (This article, incidentally, 1s 
followed by another, equally basic to the sub- 
ject, a selected bibliography of Jangyar epic 
studies, 299-339.) Bormanshinov lists the con- 
tents of the collection as comprising 14 Bagha 
Derbet songs and 12 from the Torghut, plus two 
others. (I use his transcriptions.) For our 
purposes, though, it might be more convenient 
to list the contents in consecutive groups, as 
they appear in the book. 

Vol. 1 contains: (i) Three songs from Bagha 
Derbet; (i1) Two songs from Bagha Coxurovski] 
Torghut; (in) Five songs from Bagha Derbet, 
from the repertory of Eeljan Ovla, some of 
those taken down in 1908 by Nomto Otirov, 
and checked in 1910 with the bard by W. 
Kotwicz. 

Vol. 1 contains: (i) The other five songs of 
Eeljan Ovla, (it) Six songs taken down from the 
bard Mukuben Basangov, Xaraxusky Torghut, 
(n Two songs taken down from the bard Dava 

avalev, Iki-Cokurovsky Torghut; (iv) One 
song taken down from Nasanka Baldyrev, 
Bagha Derbet, (v) Eeljan Ovla's eleventh song; 
(vi) A text of the Ulan Xongyor song in a 
manuscript emanating from one Ivan Ivanovič 
SET of whom little is known (Bormanshinov, 
285). 

It was Poppe’s original intention, as he tells 
us in the brief preface to the present volume, to 
translate both volumes in full, and in his 
Reminiscences (reviewed in BSOAS, XLIX, 1, 
1986, 233) he tells us that at the time of writing, 
probably 1982, he was well into the project 
Starting with the second volume, which con- 
tained more items that had not previously been 
translated, he had, by then, translated nine 
epics Unfortunately he could go no further, 
owing to the sad deterioration of his eyesight. 
Thus, what we have 1s a German version of half 
of Eeljan Ovla's repertory, items 11-15 of the 
Elista book, followed by the first four of 
Mukuben Basangov's, or, in other words, 252 
pages out of the 756 of the original two 
volumes 

Not only, alas, was Poppe prevented by his 
failing eyesight from finishing even the more 
interesting second volume, but there 15 no gloss- 
ary, a feature of earlier translations of his in the 
same series. This is perhaps not a grave loss, 
since the book does not contain the Kalmuck 
text to which a glossary would have provided a 
key, and it is noteworthy that the Elista edition 
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has, by way of annotation, no more than eight 
pages of glossary. 

It must be evident that work on ' Janggar' 
has only just begun and one wonders who will 
take it further, cyrillic Kalmuck being less well 
known among Western scholars even than 
Mongolian. But 1t 1s encouraging to see how 
much ın fact has been done, in different parts of 
the world, since the appearance of Borman- 
shinov's bibliography. I refer to such articles as 
Rinchindoyi’s on ‘Janggar’ and ‘Janggar’- 
singers in Sinkiang (Fragen, m, 273-300) in 
Mongolian only, but with a German version by 
J. Backer of a summary, Heissig on the diffu- 
sion of the song Xan Sur (with an extensive 
bibliography) and Backer on a recently dis- 
covered 'Janggar' epic from the Altai area 
(both in Zentralastatische Studien, 18). Poppe 
translations will be of great help in furthering 
such work 


C R. BAWDEN 


SAMUEL N. C. Leu: Manichaeism in 
the later Roman Empire and 
medieval China: a historical survey. 
xiii, 360 pp., 3 maps. Manchester: 
ee University Press, 1985. 

35. 


A comprehensive, exhaustive history of the 
Manichaean religion from its origin to its end 
has not so far been written, and except perhaps 
for François Decret's shorter Man: et la tradi- 
tion. manichéenne, Dr. Lieu's book 1s without 
precedent. The title of his work narrows down 
the contents to a history of Manichaeism tn its 
marginal regions of Europe, North Africa and 
China and three-quarters of the book are indeed 
devoted to this subject. The author, a leading 
authonty on Manichaeism, is in the unique 
position of being a specialist 1n late Roman and 
Byzantine history, with at the same time a 
command of classical Chinese language, 
literature and history. He has contributed to our 
present knowledge of Manichaeism in both 
regions with a number of excellent articles and 
monographs (cf his bibliography, p 334) The 
modest title promises less than the book affords. 
It also contains—im an up-to-date description— 
what other histories more commonly offer: a 
history of Mani himself, the Manichaean 
church and its spread over Iran, the Near East 
and Central Asia. 

What remains to be done is clearly pointed 
out by the author himself ‘The history of 
Manichaeism in Mesopotamia for the 
remainder of the Sassanian penod is still a 
largely unexplored field of study’ (p 81, cf 
p 85). A new and thorough study of Manichae- 
ism in the countries of Islam, evaluating the rich 
material in Taqizadeh’s and Shirazi's Mani wa 
din-e ü, would also be desirable, and someday it 
will perhaps be possible to include even Tibet 
(cf pp. 209-10) and Japan (cf. Abstracta 
Iranica, 7, 1984, p. 139, No. 487). 

At first glance a description of Manichaeism 
in its borderlands may surprise. But there were 
two good reasons for carrying out such work 
Modern studies used more or less to neglect 
precisely these regions. Lieu has therefore now 
filled two gaps: one cannot but admire the mass 
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of information he gives and its clear and system- 
atic presentation To mention just one remark- 
able result of his researches, it seems that 
Manichaetsm in China—its last and latest area 
of expansion—still existed around 1600 
(pp 261-3; cf. p. 224; ‘ well into the sixteenth 
century °’, according to p. 218). (Chavannes and 
Pelliot could trace Manichaeism in China up to 
the end of the fourteenth century—cf. JA, 1913, 
367—70.) 

Furthermore, a selective description of 
Manichaetsm in North Afnca and China 
affords an excellent opportunity to demonstrate 


that — Manichaeism—notwithstanding ` its 
outward adaptation to local religions— 
wherever it gamed adherents faithfully 


preserved its spiritual, dogmatic, ethical, and 
even literary identity Of course nothing could 
prove these facts better than a Manichaean 
Dogmengeschichte and although the author 
regards himself primarily as a historian, he does 
not fail to make and stress this observation 
(pp 53, 205-6). 

Professor Boyce underlines the scientific 
merits of Lieu's book in a substantial foreword, 
which expresses disagreement, however, 1n one 
important point, namely, the oft-discussed 
question of a possible influence of Zoroastnan 
ideas on Mani and his doctrine. Lieu categori- 
cally dismisses any Iranian influence on Mans 
teaching (p. 53), thus going even further than 
Schaeder in his criticism. of earlier contrary 
theories (Urform und Fortbildung des 
manichdischen Systems, Leipzig, 1927, which 
allows more than superficial Zoroastrian 
influence on pp 135 ff.). What happened later 
m Iranian Manichaeism ts, according to Lieu, 
no more than an assimilation of ‘some 
Zoroastrian concepts and names of deities into 
their system’ (p. 79). Professor Boyce, on the 
other hand, advocates a stronger Iranian 
influence because Jewish apocalyptic, 
Christianity and Marcionism ‘ owed great debts 
to Zoroastrianism’, and because there were 
continuous contacts between these religions 
(p. ix) 

Lieu 1s certainly mght to assess the evidence of 
the Cologne Mani-Codex as a strong argument 
in favour of a Jewish-Chnstian origin for 
Mans ideas and against an Iranian one 
transmitted by a primitive Mandaean com- 
munity (pp. 30-1). But I think it would be going 
too far to contest any Iranian contribution at all 
to Mans doctrine Lieu justly stresses Mans 
dependence, after his Elchasaite upbringing, on 
Marcion, Bardaisan and the Valentinian gnosis 
(pp. 37-51). But neither of these religious 
systems taught such a rigorous cosmic, all- 
embracing dualism as Mani did—and as did the 
Zoroastrians, Hans Jonas saw no other way of 
explaining this exclusive similarity than by 
deriving the cosmic background of Manichaean 
mythology from an Old Iranian, Zoroastrian 
source (Gnosis und spatantiker Geist, 1, Göt- 
tingen, 1964, 283). This 1s indeed a convincing 
argument, and all the more so because Mani 
must, already in his early days, have had a good 
knowledge of the teaching of the magi? (thanks 
to his father, perhaps, who 1s supposed to have 
come from Hamadan ın Media, p. 29?) I think, 
therefore, that Man: did undergo a certain 
influence from the Iraman side, but that it 
simply took the form of an addition to and a 
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modification of his basic Christian-Gnostic 
ideas and was not the starting point of his 
spiritual development. 

The following are some remarks on minor 
points 

p 6: The dates of Mani's life are given here as 
216-76 (following Schaeder), otherwise p. 218: 
216—74 (according to Henning). 

p 7. The Coptic Manichaen texts in. Berlin 
(GDR) are being preserved in the Staatliche 
Museen, 

p. 10 * the Prince [of the world of Darkness] is 
also the archon of the bipeds in the world of 
Smoke’, but only in consequence of an inter- 
polation according to A. Béhlig, Mysterion und 
Wahrheit, Leiden 1968, 250, and H.-Ch. Puech, 
Sur le Manichéisme, Paris 1979, 116 ff 

pp 11 and 14: ‘Instinct (€v@dpnors) of 
Death/Life’? Cf. MP hndyšyšn ‘y mrg (Acta 
Iranica 17, 1978, 491) and hn(d)[ysysn "wl zyndg 
1n IB 4983 /R/1-2/, also M209/9/, which is more 
compatible with ‘ power of reflection’ (p. 101). 

p. 15: ‘The Living Spirit . . evoked a third 
series of deities led by the Third Messenger... ' 
must be a mistake (cf. H.-Ch Puech, Le 
Manichéisme, 79). 

p 18. Abraham seems to be recognized as a 
Manichaean prophet only in Arabic texts. The 
Long Formula for the Renunciation of 
Manichaeism condemns the Mantchaeans who 
mock at Abraham (A. Bóhlig, Die Gnosis, 
Zürich and München 1980, 296) 

p 42 Bardaisan’s cosmogony certainly 
influenced Mani's. It is possible then that Mani 
also imitated Bardaisan's life-style as a courtier, 
which must have shocked his paternal 
Elchasaite community. 

p 50 A gnostic (Valentinian?) term may also 
be oos which in the CMC translates Mans 
Aramaic tōmä, mstead of the more precise 
Sidvpos. 

p 52: For a more convincing explanation of 
Sarbug in the ‘Hymn of the Pearl’ cf. W. B. 
Henning, JRAS, 1944, 139-40, and I Ger- 
shevitch, JRAS, 1954, 124. 

p. 54. Ganzak (not Gonzak) was a town near 
the famous fire temple of Adur Guinasp, not 
the site of a Sasanian summer palace; pp. 55-8. 
Lieu's cautious assessment of the importance of 
Mani's journey to India is very convincing One 
might add that the doctrine of metempsychosis 
m his Book of Mysteries 1s not ascribed to an 
Indian sage but to Christ! Lieu identifies the 
missionary hnyy with Innaios. Incidentally, I do 
not believe that Mani, starting in Déb and 
arriving in Rew-Ardaiir, went back overland via 
Türàn to Mesene. 

p 63. The MP name of the god Call is 
xwandag (KPT, 1.802); pp. 63-4. Amm6’s mis- 
sion to the eastern parts of Iran started in 
Hulwan 

p 75: important and convincing remarks on 
the date of Adda’s mission to the Roman 
empire. I had simply thought that the Mani- 
chaean hagiography antedated the ‘imperial’ 
dignity of Odenathus of Palmyra. 

p. 76 Jesus surely appeared ‘in the form of 
the full moon’, as Lieu suggests, for Gabryab 
prayed to him ın the evening of the fourteenth 
day, 1.e in the middle of the month 

pp. 79-80: I doubt the historicity of the 
Me$ün-xwaday. Lieu, however interprets 
Mans stay 1n Mesün during his last journey as 
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indicating a close relation with the local ruler of 
Mesün. 

pp. 83 and 84. Arab. wigalát, here translated 
as ‘social relationships’ (Flügel: ‘ gesellschaft- 
hche Einnchtungen °), remains obscure. Other- 
wise Schaeder. ‘Periode dauernden Fastens" 
(Iranica, AGWG 10, 1934, p. 21, n. 2). 

p. 86: For Bundos cf. now E Arrigoni, 
Manicheismo Mazdakismo e sconfessione dell 


eresiarca romano-persiano Bundos, Milano, 
1982. 
p 145. ‘Samakin (Le. Hearers, from 


samoun)’ ? Schaeder, offering the same explana- 
tion, regarded the word as a deformation of an 
Arab. sammd‘in ( Rez Mani-Fund’, Gnomon, 
9, 1933, 76). 

p 178 An association of Bagard (waxs) with 
the Oxus (waxi) has already been refuted by 
Henning because of the latter’s short a (Journal 
of ps Greater Indian Society, 11, 1944, p. 87, 
n. 13). 

p. 182: One gets the impression that the 
Sogdians in the Tarım Basin were responsible 
for spreading Buddhism westwards to 
Samarkand and Merv. The distinctly Parthian 
coining of a number of Buddh-Sogd terms 
makes it likely, however, that there was an 
earlier Buddhist infiltration into those regions 
fram Parthia. Cf. N. Sims-Williams, ‘ Indian 
elements in Parthian and Sogdian ', in Sprachen 
des Buddhismus ın Zentralasien, Wiesbaden, 
1983, 132-41, W. Sundermann, * Die 
Bedeutung des Parthischen für die Verbreitung 
buddhistischer Worter indischer Herkunft’, 
AoF, 9, 1982, 99-113. 

D. 195. On the T 'ai-p'ing kuang-chi story cf. 
also A. V. W. Jackson, 'The doctrine of 
metempsychosis in Manichaeism ', JAOS, 45, 
1925, 263 

p 204: excellent analysis of the ‘Com- 
pendium ° and its sources. Otherwise (Chinese 
origin), but without proof, Liu Wushu (accord- 
ing to Abstracta Iranica, 7, 1984, 139-40). 

pp. 210 H. In view of Lieu’s enlightening 
description of the Chinese Buddhist and Taoist 
pattern of Mans Chinese vita, one wonders 
whether the exact date of Mani’s birthday, 
given in the Compendium as April 14 and 
generally accepted so far, is reliable. But Puech 
warned us long ago ‘ que, chez certains auteurs 
chinois, la naissance du Bouddha est également 
fixée au “ huitième Jour du deuxième mois "' 
(Le Manichéisme, p. 115, n. 109). 

p 257. ‘Christians [Ye-l-ko-wen = Arabic 
Rekhabum|’ cannot be correct. Rather from 
Arab. *rahibiyiin ‘belonging to rahib’ (pl) 
Ráhib ‘monk’, ht. ‘(god)-fearing’, cf NP 
tarsa, 1d. 

The last example is possibly just one of a 
number of misprints which unfortunately found 
their way into this carefully written, well- 
arzanged and excellently indexed book. The 
author kindly explained to me by letter of 
18 December 1985 that his book, though 
printed in England, had to be typeset in Hong 
Kong. The production schedule was relatively 
short as the manuscript ' spent a great deal of 
time in transit between England and Hong 
Kong' Thus little time was left to check the 
proofs ‘and as the number of errors was enor- 
mous, mevitably some were left unnoticed.’ 
That is regrettable but understandable, and in 
any case neither these clerical errors nor my 
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brief remarks reduce the fundamental import- 
ance and value of Samuel N. C Les book 
[Dr. Lieu has subsequently published a list of 
corrigenda in the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
University Library of Manchester, 68.2, 1986, 
469-472. WS) 


W. SUNDERMANN 


! See also R A. Stein, ‘Une mention du 
Manichéisme dans le choix du Bouddhisme 
comme religion d'état par le ro tibétam Khri- 
Sron Lde-Bcan ', in Mélanges Mgr E. Lamotte, 
Louvain-la-Neuve, 1980, 329 ff 

? cf eg. W.Sundermann, ‘Some more 
remarks on Mithra m the Manichaean Pan- 
theon’, Acta Iranica, 17, Téhéran-Liége, 1978, 
499; W. Sundermann, ‘The five sons of the 
Manichaean god Mithra ', in Mysteria Mithrae, 
Leiden, Rome, 1979, 785. 


PETER BRYDER: The Chinese trans- 
formation of Manichaeism. a study 
of Chinese Manichaean terminology, 
xii, 178 pp. [n.p.] Bokfórlaget Plus 
Ultra, 1985. 


The study of the Chinese Manichaean texts 
requires not only a profound understanding of 
the Chinese language and culture but also a 
command of the Iranian language from which 
they were translated, not to mention a knowl- 
edge of Manichaeism itself. The author, there- 
fore, deserves our warmest thanks for his 
courage and enterprise, which have led him to 
one of the fields of oriental studies most difficult 
of access. 

The aim of the work under review is to 
elucidate how and to what extent the three 
Chinese Manichaean texts reflect Iranian 
Manichaeism behind their pseudo-Buddhist 
terminology. (For some more recently dis- 
covered Chinese Manichaean texts see T. Thilo, 
JA, 269, 1981, p. 50) Chapters iii and iv are 
devoted to this subject In ch. in some verses of 
the first canto of the Parthian Hwydgm'n (on the 
pronunciation of which see D. N. MacKenzie, 
Papers in honour of Professor Mary Boyce, 1, 
(Acta Iranica 25), Leiden, 1985, p. 421, n. 2) are 
compared with their Chinese renderings- 
.Bryder's penetrating study reveals that Chun. 
4 Hj ‘diamond, vajra’ is used to refer to the 


individual soul. In ch iv which is the longest 
(49 pp.), the Chin. appellations of the 
Manichaean gods are collected and discussed, 
Especially useful is the list of their names 
(pp 120-3), which is arranged according to the 
system invented by W Sundermann The 
author concludes that the translations from the 
Iranian languages are accurate, and that the use 
of Buddhist technical terms was merely a styl- 
istic stratagem, which did not effect the matter 
treated (p. 140). 

Yet Bryder sometimes seems to this reviewer 
hasty and sketchy in evaluating the Iranian 
evidence. For instance, on pp. 65 and 92, one 
may wonder why ming zün ‘light-honoured’ 
rather than dà shéng ' Great Saint’ should be 
taken to be the translation of Shrd’r kyrbkr 
‘Beneficent Sovereign’. In connexion with 


39 ER: pure’, which Bryder proposes to 
translate ‘divine’ (p 83 passim), attention 
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should have been drawn to the fact that Sogd. 
"wswc ‘to purify’, etc 1s used for the base qds, 
cf. W. B. Henning, Sogdica, London, 1940, 
p 47 For Henning's view against Schaeder's 
' persische Renaissance’ (p 139) see Henning, 
Ein manicháisches Bet- und Beichtbuch, APAW, 
1936, 14. At any rate, Bryder's study will surely 
be enriched by the comparison between the 
Chin. Traué and its parallel text in Parth., 
which 1s expected to be edited by Sundermann. 
However, the overall evaluation of Bryder's 
results 1s a matter for specialists ın Manichaean 
studies 

Misprints and minor lapses are not 
infrequent Amongst the more serious, one may 
mention: the reference to M Boyce, A word-list 
of Mantchaean Middle Persian and Parthian, 
Acta lranica 9a, Téhéran-Liége, 1977, p. 41 
(p. 3), which 1s to be deleted; ‘ East’ for * West’ 
(p. 38); ‘come thou’ for ‘welcome!’ (p. 53, 
n 1); BE) for Mg] (p.56); ‘and chosen’ for 
* living (and) holy’ (p 58), oA (bis) for o (p. 59), 
Ziwang (bis) for Ziwanag (p 60), nys'gyft for pd 
nysgyft (p. 68), zi: for E (p 72b, p 89c), 
* nounform ' for ‘ verbform' and ‘ knowledge’ 
for ‘he knows’ (p. 72); for at (p. 112b); ^P 
for A: (p. 113b) 

In view of the general aim of this work, ch. it, 
which deals with the first and second phonetic 
hymns of the Hymnscroll, ıs an excursus. 
However, since some of my previous 
reconstructions (BSOAS, XLVI, 2, 1983, 326-31) 
are criticized, I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to comment on them. 

p. 52, no. 4: Another good example would be 


Shy Ae BE IS db BE ‘âlâ swo tiei pat tà 
for r’styft (differently E. Morano, East and 
West, 32, 1982, 22-3). 

p. 53, n. I My reconstruction dryst "wr was 
based upon the following two assumptions. 
First, "wr was not pronounced as [awar] but as 
[or]. In order to support this assumption, Hen- 
ning's reconstruction *órt for ES Zi] , which in 
my view stands rather for ’wryd [*6ré5], was 
referred to. For this pronunciation cf also P. O. 
Skjærvø, The Sassanian inscription of Paikuli, 
Part 3.2, Commentary, Wiesbaden, 1983, 50. 
Secondly, dryst and "wr were pronounced as il 
they were a single word Such mergers are 
encountered in Parth. 'gd 'yy and MP pd ‘yn 
which are transcribed ”yô’y and pdyn respect- 
ively in Sogd. script, cf. E. Waldschmidt and 
W. Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu im Manichaismus, 
APAW, 1926, no. 4, 95, N. Sims-Williams and 
H Halen, Studia Orientaha 51. 13, 1980, 9, and 
Sims-Williams, Studia Iranica 10, 1981, p. 174, 
n. 39. Moreover, the recurrence of pws ‘son’, 
correctly reconstructed by Bryder may perhaps 
1ndicate that the first hymn is in honour of Jesus 
rather than the Third Messenger 

p. 54, n. 2. ff , which should be emended to 


*188 sa, would be a perfect transcription of MP 
Sh [sah] ‘king’, while £r. yet could represent 
h(ar), x(ar) or (ar). The reproduction of the 
manuscript on p. 177 shows that DÉI /án should 


rather be read than If. Accordingly, there 
seems to me no problem in reconstructing 3^ *y 
Shry'r'n ‘a king of lords’ 
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p. 55, n I. I venture to give my tentative 
reconstruction of verses 10 and 11: bws-wm*'z 
dyw'n drwxsn "wd [pryg'n] ‘save me from dews, 
demons and [she-devils}’ My emendation of 
al £'iuot to fill san may be supported by the 
fact that, except for those with labio-dental 


initials, e.g. Ni piuat, no character with a 
voiceless aspirate is used for transcription in the 
Chinese Manichaean texts However, this 
reconstruction of mine seems to be contradicted 
by YZ GE Jf, which apparently transcribes 
nyst ' (there) 1s not’. Perhaps one verse has been 
omitted from this hymn (of 13 verses)? 

p. 57, n. 4: As the author complains that 
M260 ıs not accessible to him, I give here the 
text corresponding to the second hymn without 
restoration: (6) | II ws Th (7) 
[ I...) ady&h (8) [ dch q'dws °w 
pwhr (9) [ d jywndg "wt wjydg (10) 

Jd ( )yft xnsrn (11) [ X...) 
yrr (12) [ Jr) "wd wyhyh 

p. 58. Considering the disappearance of the 
Chin final -ng of -áng, etc. (cf. Luo Charng-peir 


XE SO Kr The northwestern dialects of Tarng 
and Five Dynastes Ht bro ALA ee, 
Shanghai, 1933, p xi), which ıs evident from 
JC fr mwáng gu (passim in the Hymnscroll) 
for Mani, my reconstruction of #2 At lâ 


mywang as PE: (laBà] seems to be certain. 

p. 59: Since an Iranian fricative [8] is tran- 
scribed with a Chin. initial /- (cf. Waldschmidt 
and Lentz, op cit., p 82), there is no problem in 
assigning a syllable [87] to DÉI yi. Cf. also DÉI /an 
co both (ró)ddn and (xànsá)ràn 


Y. YOSHIDA 


Davip E. MUNGELLO: Curious land: 
Jesuit accommodation and the ori- 
gins of sinology. (Studia Leibnitiana 
Supplementa, Vol. xxv.) 405 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Wiesbaden GmbH, 1985. DM 96. 


The author explains in his introduction that 
the structure of this work follows the pattern of 
seventeenth-century history in interweaving the 
works of the proto-sinologists with those of the 
Jesuit proponents of accommodation He 
defines the proto-sinologists as European 
savants who did not go to China, but who were 
m contact with Jesuit missionaries there, both 
while these were on return visits to Europe and 
through correspondence from China These 
proto-sinologists are distinguished from later 
sinologists by their lesser degree of knowledge 
and focus in their study of China. Breadth of 
learning, so prized by seventeenth-century 
minds, fostered the inclusion of (sometimes 
exotic) interest in China within their general 
range of interest without disrupting the non- 
sinological thrust of their work. The Jesuit 
proponents of accommodation built on the 
foundations laid by Matteo Ricci, which were 
developed and enlarged by the Portuguese 
Jesuits Semedo and Magalhães, the Italian 
Martini, the Belgians Couplet and Noel, and the 
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French Bouvet. All of these, like others who are 
studied here, manifested flexibility and empathy 
in their attitudes to Chinese civilization and 
culture. 

Chapter 1, ‘The seventeenth-century Euro- 
pean background to the accommodation of 
China’, riefly surveys Aristotelianism, 
Copernicanism and Renaissance Humanism; 
Hermetism; learned societies; the search for a 
universal language; mercantilism; Galenic ver- 
sus Paracelsian medicine; geography and 
history. 

Chapter n discusses Ricci’s formulation of 
Jesuit accommodation in China and his struggle 
to gain the acceptance of the literati for it. His 
accommodation method may be described as 
‘intellectually flavoured Christianity ’, with part 
of the flavouring being some aspects of Con- 
fucianism and those aspects of European 
science which would appeal to the Chinese. This 
chapter also deals briefiy with Ricci’s treatment 
of Buddhism and of Taoism, both of which he 
seriously misunderstood in several ways, 
although he voiced typically Confucian anti- 
Buddhist rhetoric when he stated that Bud- 
dhism's growth was paralleled by the 
‘unconscious spread of its vile pest of im- 
postures’, 

Chapter iii discusses the continuation of 
Jesuit accommodation in the works of Alvaro 
Semedo (in China, 1613-58) and Gabne] de 
Magalhdes (in China, 1640—77), analysing their 
respective backgrounds, viewpoints, and the 
influence which they exerted on European 
writers who made use of their works. They 
continued the Jesuit study and translation of the 
Confucian Four Books, the positive evaluation 
of education and knowledge in China, and the 
sympathetic attitude towards the Confucian 
literati. Both had a strong interest in the 
Chinese language and their detailed presen- 
tations contributed to the growing fascmation 
with that language ın seventeenth-century 
Europe. 

. Chapter iv is devoted to the proto-sinological 

assimilation of China’s history and geography 
in the works of Martino Martini (1614-61), the 
most influential of which were his De bello 
tartarico historia (1654) and Novus atlas sinensis 
(1655). This is one of the finest chapters in an 
admirable book, demonstrating in detail 
Martini’s ability to synthesize Chinese and 
European geographical knowledge, aided by his 
own extensive travels in China. Moreover, he 
addressed the controversial problem of the pre- 
cise dating of the Creation and the Noadic 
Flood By introducing the traditional dates of 
ancient Chinese history, Martini induced some 
Europeans to try to reconcile Biblical 
chronology ot merely with Western history but 
with world history. 

Chapter v, ‘ The proto-sinologist Kircher and 
the Hermetic connexion in the European 
assimilation of China’, has a rather daunting 
title, but deals with a fascinating topic. The 
Jesuit Athanasius Kircher (1602-80) has been 
dismissed by some authorities as a crackpot ora 
charlatan; but he had one of the most inquisitive 
minds of an age which prized the ‘ curious’, that 
is, the unfamiliar, abstruse, or speculative. His 
main contribution to proto-sinology was the 
China monumentis qua sacris qua profanis ... 
illustrata, Amsterdam, 1667). This book is a 
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mixture of fact and fantasy, vitiated in part bz 
Kircher's conviction that the Chinese writtea 
characters were derived from ancient Egyptiaa 
hieroglyphs. But it also contains much reliabE 
information derived from Jesuits who had beea 
in China (Martini and Boym, for example), ani 
it gives a remarkably good rendering of the 
famous Nestorian Monument dating from 7&1 
A.D., at Stan. 

Chapter vi, ‘ Proto-sinology and the sever 
teenth-century European search for a universzl 
language ', discusses the involvement of savans 
such as Francis Bacon, John Webb, Athanasics 
Kircher, Andreas Müller, Christian Mentz 
and Gottfried Leibniz with integrating tke 
Chinese language into their own research for a 
universal language, which they believed had 
once existed but which had been lost in tbe 
proliferation of tongues resulting from Gods 
wrath at the building of the Tower of Baba. 
These investigators did not have enough know- 
edge about China to achieve anything of sub- 
stance with the application of their sophisti- 
cated linguistic theories. These culminated m 
Christian Mentzel's (1622-1701), Clavis sinica, 
ad chinensium. scripturam et pronunciatorum 
mandarinicam Still, Mungello shows, with a 
wealth of detail in the pursuit of many fascinat- 
ing bypaths, that the blending which took place 
with the European search for a universal langa- 
age and for a key to Chinese transcended 
exotica to represent an example of assimilaticn 
of information from Chinese into a mainstream 
of seventeenth-century European culture. 

Chapter vii, * The German proto-sinologise' 
search for a Clavis Sinica', begins with the 
establishment of sinological research at Bern 
under the patronage of Friedrich Wilhelm 
{reigned 1640-88), the ‘Great Elector’ »f 
Brandenburg, who built up a notable Est 
Asian collection at Berlin, primarily through tae 
efforts of Andreas Müller (1630-94) amd 
Christian Mentzel, a phase which began in 1657 
and ended with Mentzel’s death in 1701. During 
this period of nearly 33 years, Berlin was a 
centre of proto-sinological research whose pa- 
mary defect—the absence of a developed 
knowledge of the Chinese language—fated it to 
remain an amateur effort. Mungello opires 
(p. 227) that Miller knew a limited number of 
Chinese characters but only enough to decipt=r 
an Potted character or phrase, or to recognze 
a title. 

Chapter viii, ‘ Confucius Sinarum PhilosopFus 
as a culmination of Ricci’s Accommodatior ` 
analyses this work, which was one of the 
supreme achievements of Jesuit accommodat-ve 
scholarship in China. It was a group effctt, 
initiated in 1662, which evolved and developed 
into a massive work of 412 folio pages, pus 
illustrations, published at Paris in 1687, largzly 
edited by the Flemish Jesuit, Philippe Couriet 
(1622-93), who had worked in China, 1659-31, 
and had a good knowledge of the Confucian 
Classics. 

Another very important and influential wcrk 
in this field was Sinensis imperii libri classici 2x 
by the Belgian Jesuit François Noël (1651-1729) 
published at Prague in 1711. This work incluced 
the three Classics in Confucius sinar1m 
philosophus as well as the Mencius, a tranda- 
tion of which had been promised to the realer 


. on the last page of the work edited by Coupeet 
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It thus comprised the first complete translation 
of the Confucian Four Books in the West. 

Chapter ix ‘ The evolution of Jesuit Accom- 
modation ın the Figurism of Bouvet’, deals 
with the origins of Figurism and the trans- 
mission of Bouvet’s Figurist theories to Europe 
through Leibniz. Mungello examines Leibniz’s 
involvement in this problem, which led to 
Bouvet and himself discovering the striking 
resemblances between the numerological 
diagrams of the ancient Chinese Classic, the 7 
Ching, and Leibniz's newly developed binary 
system of arithmetic. Mungello observes that 
the enormous intellectual stimulation which 
Leibniz received from his contact with Bouvet 
shows the tremendous fascination which the 
Chinese language and its implications for 
human knowledge continued to inspire among 
learned Europeans at the end of the seven- 
teenth-century. And for long afterwards, one 
may add, as witness Voltaire and Gibbon. 

Chapter x, " Propagandizers and critics of 
Jesuit Accommodation’, discusses the back- 
ground and influence of such works as Louis- 
Daniel Le Comte (1655-1728), Nouveaux 
mémoires sur l'état présent de la Chine (Paris, 
1696) and Charles Le Gobien, Histoire de l'édit 
de l'empereur de la Chine en faveur de la religion 
chrestienne (Paris 1698), and also the criticism 
and opposition which they aroused, and which 
later merged with the long-standing controversy 
over the ‘Chinese Rites’ Fr. Le Gobien had 
never been ın China, and Le Comte had spent 
only three and a half years there The Nouveaux 
mémoires emphasized travel literature, such as, 
the journey to Peking, the climate and geo- 
graphy of China, and contained a brief treat- 
ment of the Chinese government, history, 
culture, language, religions and the Christian 
missions in China. It proved a ‘ best-seller’ and 
went through at least ten editions, besides 
English, German and Italian versions before it 
was belatedly condemned by the Theological 
Faculty at the Sorbonne in 1700—which did not 
prevent it from being reprinted twice in the 
same year Le Gobien’s more narrowly focused 
Histoire dealt with the K'ang-hsi emperor's 
edict of toleration promulgated in 1692. His 
editorial talents were crucial in his editing of the 
first eight volumes of the Lettres édifiantes et 
curieuses écrites des missions étrangéres, which 
Me published in 34 volumes from 1702 until 

776. 

This review does scant justice to the range, 
profundity and scholarship of Mungello’s book, 
since the ideal reviewer would need the talents 
of a philosopher, a theologian and a sinologue, 
to none of which the undersigned can aspire 
But the book is compulsively readable as well as 
being well printed, indexed, and produced, with 
the notes mirabile dictu at the bottom of the 
page. 

C R BOXER 


HENRY ROSEMONT Jr. (ed.): Explora- 
tions in early Chinese cosmology: 
Papers presented at the Workshop 
on Classical Chinese thought held at 
Harvard University August 1976. 
(Journal of the American Academy . 
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of Religion Studies, L, 2.) [v], 
171 pp. Chico, California: Scholars 
Press, [1985] $19.50. 


This ts the second volume of papers from the 
Harvard workshop of 1976 (the first appeared 
in 1979 as Studies in Classical Chinese thought). 
The six contributions range widely over an area 
which Western students of early Chinese 
thought have tended to neglect, largely because 
of a difficulty ın approaching with any 
sympathy systems of correlations so foreign to 
the modern scientific spirit. (For the same 
reason it took a long time for historians of 
Western science to come to grips with the proto- 
scientific systems which prevailed before 
Galileo). But we need to know Chinese cos- 
mology better, not only for its place in Chinese 
civilization, but also, as Henry Rosemont says 
in his introduction, as an aid to seeing ourselves 
in perspective. Our presuppositions have often 
been compared to spectacles through which we 
see the world, but he finds a more exact 
metaphor in contact lenses; ‘they are much 
more difficult to put on or take off (out) than 
glasses, we cannot see them however hard we 
try, and we certamly cannot see their 
boundaries ' 

David Keightley's ‘Late Shang divination’ 
picks out some features of Shang oracles as 
setting the direction for later Chinese thought, 
such as the mundane factuality of the inscrip- 
tions, the ‘ Yes/No’ alternatives of the earlier 
ones, the concern for order and timeliness, the 
apparent assumption that verbal formulation 
serves to bring an event about. James Hart's 
‘Speech of Prince Chin f$ ' translates and 
analyses in detail the cosmology of an episode in 
the Kuo yu; this is excellent except in not taking 
account of the evidence that the Kuo yu shares 
with the Tso chuan a cosmology older than 
Tsou Yen's in which Yin and Yang are mem- 


bers of the Six Ch’: $, , not yet a cosmic dyad 
(cf. Hsü Fu-kuan äs 49 {R , Chung-kuo jen- 


being shhh BR] A E Æ Taipei 1969, 513- 
518). Gerald Swanson’s ‘ Concept of change in 
the Great Treatise’ 1s the most controversial 
item. He takes on the difficult and important 
task of elucidating the terminology of the Great 
Appendix of the Changes, and concludes that 


hua {{, ‘transformation’ is nonsystematic 


change while pien ZS ` alternation’ (primarily 
of broken and unbroken lines) and rung 3i 


‘development’ (primarily of the full hexagram) 
are types of systematic change. This diverges 
too far from the ordinary usages of the words to 
be easily accepted, and one may question 
whether these terms, applied generally to the 
processes symbolised, relate so directly to the 
hexagrams themselves, since explicit references 
to line or diagram changes generally use other 
verbs. 

Vitaly Rubin’s * Ancient Chinese cosmology 
and Fa-chia theory’ 1s a sound account of the 
adoption of Tsou Yen’s conquest cycle by the 
First Emperor and its relation to his Legalist 
policies, he suggests plausibly that Ssü-ma 
Ch'ien's moralisation of Tsou Yen's cosmology 
was designed to detach it from its association 
with the Ch'in tyrant John Louton's * Concepts 
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of comprehensiveness and historical change in 
the Lü-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu’ examines apparent 
contradictions in its conception of historical 
change (decline since the sage kings, all times 
the same, the need to change with the times), 
and shows successfully that they can be 
resolved. Jeffrey Howard’s correspondingly 
titled paper on Huat-nan-tzi identifies an 
organising theme throughout the text, that the 
Tao can be understood only through a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the phenomena which it 
unifies and of their changes through time. (Shih 
By “times” seems to be misunderstood as 
‘Time’ and called an ‘entity’ and a ‘con 
tinuum’, pp. 119, 126: Huai-nan-tsiá has a dif 
ferent word for Time, chou ‘fH , defined 11/13b) 

Of especial interest 1s John Major's ‘ The Five 
Phases, magic squares, and schematic cosmo- 
graphy', which really takes us to the heart of 
Chinese correlative thinking. He shows that a 
3 x 3 grid, expandable to a 9 x 9 grid which 
defines a nest of 5 concentric squares, is a design 
underlying figures as diverse as the well-field of 
idealised land tenure, Yu’s 9 provinces, Tsou 
Yen’s 9 continents, the magic square of the Lo 
Writing, and Han TLV mirrors. 


A. C, GRAHAM 


JosEPH NEEDHAM: Science and civilisa- 
tion in China. Vol. v: Chemistry and 
chemical technology. Part I: Tsien 
Tsuen-hsuin: Paper and printing. 
xxv, 485 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1985. 


The invention of paper and printing in China 
deserves a major study for it is probebly the 
most significant contribution to world culture 
made by any single country, and Professor 
Tsten’s work is therefore most welcome. No 
comprehensive work in Enghsh has appeared 
since Thomas Francis Carter's The invention of 
printing in China and its spread westward (1925, 
rev ed., New York, 1955) This was a pioneer- 
ing work in the Needham mould, drawing the 
attention of Eurocentrics to the Chinese origin 
of the techniques and charting their movement 
across Asta. Subsequent excavations in China 
and Central Asia have reinforced Carter's thesis 
and even pushed back the date of the first extant 
paper to some time in the second century B.C 
Not much more evidence has been discovered to 
provide more concrete dates for early printing, 
apart from the contentious dharan: from the 
Pulguk Temple in Korea; Dunhuang and the 
surrounding area, already known to Carter, still 
provide the richest source. 

Though Tsien makes full use of Carter's 
work, he is not uncritical Investigating the well- 
known and neatly satisfying story that paper 
manufacture arrived in the Arab world in 751 
with the capture of Chinese paper-makers in the 
army of Gao Xianzhi, he points out that the 
Arab and Chinese sources disagree, though 
Chinese workmen did establish a mill in 
Baghdad in the late eighth century. 

Tsien’s book 1s twice the size of Carter's and 
his bibliography (rich and full, as we have come 
to expect from Dr. Needham's series) more 
than quadruple. Apart from incorporating 
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recent archaeological discoveries, he enlarges on 
subjects barely touched by Carter, such as the 
complete process of paper making from raw 
materials through different types of screen 
mould to sizing, dying and coating. Similarly he 
describes in great detail, the techniques of print- 
ing (woodblock, well-known and lesser-known 
experments in movable type, lithography, 
monochrome and multi-block colour), ink 
manufacture, styles of characters and the evolu- 
tion of the classic binding. Like Carter, he 
discusses the transmission to the West, though 
he goes beyond Carter, particularly in discus- 
sion of the transmission to the rest of Asia. 

Some gaps in the bibhography appear to 
result from the lapse of time between comple- 
tion of the manuscript and publication but one 
of the most notable omissions is that of the 
monograph and articles by Jean-Pierre Drége. 
His La Commercial Press de Shanghai 1897— 
1949 (Paris, 1978) is both more recent and more 
accessible than the only reference cited, but it 1s 
above all in his articles on Dunhuang paper that 
new ground has been broken. One of the most 
interesting, ‘Les cahiers des manuscrits de 
Touen-houang ' (in M. Soymié (ed.), Contribu- 
tons aux études sur Touen-houang (Paris, 
1979)), describes a particular group of booklets, 
mostly Buddhist, written on the thick, coarse 
paper characteristic of the late ninth and tenth 
centuries. Probably intended as personal, port- 
able possessions, glued or sewn at the spine, 
they do not figure in traditional descriptions of 
the development of the format of the thread- 
bound book, yet they probably should not be 
considered as a group totally isolated in time for 
the page format of the illustrated booklets (S. 
5642, S. 6983 in the British Library) frequently 
anticipates that of popular woodblock editions 
of the Ming and early Qing. The thickness of the 
paper probably helped to determine the overall 
format of the tenth-century booklets but the 
similarity of page format m these groups of 
‘popular’ editions is interesting 

The whole question of the (presumably) 
cheap, somewhat crude illustrated editions of 
the Ming and early Qing, their audience, the size 
of editions and the cost of production, is a vexed 
one and Professor Tsien imparts what informa- 
tion there 1s, but it is scanty. For this reason, 
perhaps, he tends to concentrate on the better 
known editions (which tend to be rather better 
produced and were presumably intended for 
readers of higher soctal rank), though he does 
not always follow the well-trodden track. Few 
would have chosen the section on football, 
complete with a Ming illustration of a goal 
which looks as if it had been erected in memory 
of a virtuous widow, to illustrate the movable- 
type edition of the Gu jm tu shu ji cheng (1725). 

On the question of government control and 
‘copyright’ measures, Twitchett’s Printing and 
publishing in medieval China (London, 1983) is 
more succinctly pointed, but Twitchett’s small 
book must have left many readers longing to 
know more and Tsien has supphed them with a 
marvellous, quite comprehensive source of 
information which is also a pleasure to read. 
Finally, the Diamond sütra of 868 and the 
illustrated calendar for 877 are both in the 
British Library, not the British Museum, the 
paper stencil, fig. 1109, is m the British 
Museum, not the British Library, and the 
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Uighur movable type in Paris (p 304) has re- 
appeared. 


FRANCES WOOD 


EDWARD H. ScHAFER: Mirages on the 
Sea of Time: the Taoist poetry of 
Tsao T'ang. [vii], 153 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
E of California Press, 

5. 


This is a small volume of specialist study 
which ts a mine of information on the Taoist 
pantheon and the fanciful and intriguing 
imagery of Taoist poetry The first impression 
one has on approaching this learned work is 
that it must be a formidable task to acquaint 
oneself with 1ts terminology The author warns 
us ‘ The reader will find in this study a number 
of uncommon words and strange expressions 
Each of these 1s intended to convey simul- 
taneously a reasonably exact notion of the sense 
of the Chinese original and of the atmosphere or 
tone its presence adds to the passage in which it 
appears’. For example, yueh, translated as 
‘sacred mountain’ 1s usually rendered as 
Marchmount, ch‘i ‘breath’ as Pneuma; for 
ts‘ang ‘ the colour of the iron-grey or blue-gray 
sea’ the author offers the old word Watchet. 
For his translations he repeats from his own 
earlier work (Pacing the void, Berkeley, 1977) 
the following statement of position. ‘I have 
little automatic reverence of “ masterpieces” 
... I regard almost all approved translations of 
T'ang poetry as malignant growths — .' 

Taoist poetry is peopled with gods and god- 
desses, and beautiful maidens forever young, 
whose splendid apparel shines through the kines. 
The author provides, for example, a quatrain of 
Ts'ao T'ang's to give us a closer look at a 
costume suitable for a celestial maiden 


‘Her petticoat sewn of blue damask, with 
bangles of green jade, 

Her whole person newly zoned with ‘ Five 
Cloud Aromatic’; 

Relaxed, she ascends a _ simurgh-borne 
equipage, and taking the Cyan Sea [route], 

Smiling, she goes off to Lord Su to seek a 
taste of his tangerines ” 


And again. 
* A splendid royal robe of imperishable nylon 
seems to appear in another of Ts‘ao T‘ang’s 
quatrains ™ 


The wind grows cool on the Eight Seas— 
aqueous images rise high 

An exalted steward requires the tailoring of a 
Red Frost Caftan. 

Kraken silk and threads of jade are hard to 
cut to pattern, 

They need to borrow golden knives and 
shears from the Jade Consort. 


The ‘imperishable nylon ' provides a meeting 
place for the mysterious realm of the Mirages 
on the Sea of Time and our mundane world of 
the twentieth century. 

For an appreciation of the author's method 
of elucidation one might turn to p. 91, where 
the immortal, Miss Hemp (Ma Ku), has a 
rendezvous with her old friend, the divine Wang 
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Yüan The translation of the poem is followed 
by a line-for-line paraphrase. These are quoted 
in full for comparison 


* A pleasant wind blows in the trees—apricot 
flowers are odorous: 

Under the flowers—a realized person: he says 
his name 1s Wang. 

Dragons and serpents in Great Seal graphs 
attend his brush and billets; 

Starry dippers in small skies cover his gown 
and skirt. 

He left South Culmen at leisure—the hour of 
his return will be late 

He points to East Stygia with a smile, drink- 
ing long-exalted. 

He requires that Miss Hemp be called to join 
him in a drinking bout; 

They send someone to purchase wine, off to 
Yu-hang.’ 


‘1 Wind is numinous: a spirit. is present; 
apricot blossoms are erotic. 

2. The divinity makes his appearance. 

3 He s an accomplished writer of spells in 
the grand style. 

4. Like those of any sorcerer, his robes are 
decorated with the images of powerful 
astrological configurations. 

5 He arrives late, having protracted his 
leisure at the cosmic source of rejuvena- 
tion in the hot focus of yang 

6 He is quaffing elixirs now at the house of 
Tea Ching. He gestures towards the 
Eastern Sea—where his mystic lady-love 
dwells 

7. He commands that she be sent for; he 1s 
ready. 

8. But for such a reunion only the best wine 
will do—the wine that the Royal Mother 
of the West requires, obtainable only in 
Hangchou.’ 


K P K WHITAKER 


MICHAEL S. DUKE: Blooming and con- 
tending: Chinese literature in the 
post-Mao era. (Studies in Chinese 
Literature and Society). xi, 291 pp. 
Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1985, $22.50. 


It is not an easy thing to write a book about 
contemporary Chinese literature as literature 
Though one cannot expect to catch many casual 
readers in one’s net, yet an eye has to be kept on 
ther interests, and even a college readership 
would have little first-hand knowledge of the 
works in question. So one has to say a lot about 
what the literature 1s about. Before one knows 
it, one 1s writing nearly exclusively of the 
thought content. The peculiar element in the 
Chinese situation 1s that on top of the con- 
sideration of what 1s intrinsically mteresting 
about the thought is the question whether it is 
ideologically ‘correct’ or not. So there is an 
inclination to end up in the same position as the 
Chinese critics of yesterday, concentrating on 
political significance, though not necessarily 
from the same point of view. This inclination 
Michael Duke does not fight shy of; on the 
contrary, he follows 1t with enthusiasm to the 
very end, releasing en passant a flood of 
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righteous indignation against Chairman Mao 
and all his latter-day works, and too against his 
successors who pursue a socialist policy towards 
the arts 

His first chapter reviews major speeches by 
Deng Xiaoping, Zhou Yang and Hu Yaobang 
delivered in and after 1979 which delimited the 
newly proclaimed freedoms, his second tells of 
the objections of writers to these circumscrip- 
tions; his third takes us from the ‘literature of 
the wounded’ to a variety of artistically more 
valid ‘neo-realist’ works of social criticism 
From there he proceeds to longer studies of Liu 
Binyan’s reportage, Bai Hua’s Bitter love, and 
Dai Houying’s self-declared ‘ humanist’ novel 
Ren a, ren! Finally he looks at a crop of middle- 
length stories of newcomers to which he gives 
the overall description, ` neo-romantic `. 

The extensive quotations in the first two 
chapters give them a value independent of the 
conceptual framework in which they are set 
After that the acceptability of the contents of 
the book will be closely related to the extent to 
which the reader shares the author's ideological 
stance, which 1s spelled out in his denunciation 
of the rule of the Chinese Communist Party 
(pp. 100-3) Though Duke's intelligence and 
knowledge will be immediately apparent, his 
open bias will build a discount ito his evalua- 
tions. Indeed, it does seem to be the case that the 
more devastating a critique of the Chinese 
polity a work presents, the more sympatheti- 
cally he treats it, though his critical faculties 
are not automatically blinded thereby 
Unfortunately, the exercise of those faculties 
may itself be irksome The vantage point of 
superiority that he assumes, seen for instance in 
his willmgness to forgive ‘for now’ Liu 
Binyan’s weakness in clinging to the principles 
of socialism (p. 121), 1s certainly not very 
endearing. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown on the 
workings of prejudice ın Duke's discussion of 
the famous story, ' Ren dao zhongnian' (At 
middle age). In that story the heroine, a woman 
eye specialist, suffers a heart attack brought on 
by overwork and domestic burdens. Duke 
argues (p. 84) that her death would have been a 
‘more powerful and reasonable’ ending than 
her convalescence, with which the story actually 
finishes. The author Shen Rong's own feeling 
that a person like the heroine ‘ deserved to live’ 
Duke regards as based on ‘ extra-literary con- 
siderations’, and is therefore treated with con- 
descension, but there is no literary law that 
victims must die and no law in life that those 
who suffer heart attacks must end up on the 
slab. Powerful a death at the end would 
certainly have been, but one cannot wish upon 
authors an ending against which they rebel. If 
you go along with their story, you go along with 
their ending—if it is their ending, as this was 
One cannot help thinking that Duke himself 1s 
not unmoved by the ‘ extra-literary considera- 
tion’ that death would have made absolute the 
story’s condemnation of the doctor’s conditions 
at work and home. Incidentally, the words with 
which the story ends are made cornier than in 
fact they are by Duke's merging two sentences, 
and translating the invalid’s walking ‘ to meet’ 
(oz simply ‘ towards’) ‘the sunshine and cold 
wind’ as ‘to welcome the sunlight and cold 
wind’: yingzhe here has no connotation of 
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‘welcome’ The concluding formula is therefore 
not quite the uplifting one that used to be 
obligatory. 

As to the virulence of Duke’s attack on the 
Chinese political and cultural leadership, it 
might have been tempered by the thought that 
in their directives or pronouncements on 
literature they are functioning primarily as 
those responsible for the moral climate of the 
nation. Need we remind ourselves that, adopt- 
ing that stance, Plato also would have had the 
poet censored? Plato’s predication of wise and 
benevolent government was not quite realized 
under the CCP, but where the power to control 
exists it will be exercised. 

I do not recall another book produced in an 
English-speaking country with quite so many 
spelling mistakes as this one, not to mention 
typographical aberrations. Foreign misspellings 
at least have some exotic interest, those here are 
just irritating. 


D E POLLARD 


HoK-LAM CHAN: Legitimation in 
Imperial China: discussions under 
the Jurchen Chin dynasty (1115— 
1234). [xii], 263 pp. Seattle, 
London: Washington University 
Press, 1984 [pub. 1985]. $35. 


The series of court debates which are at the 
centre of Professor Chan’s meticulous study 
were held over a period of 20 years, between 
1194 and 1214, at the Jin capital in modern 
Peking They involved both Han Chinese and 
Jurchen officials and aristocrats 1n discussions 
as to which out of Earth, Wood, Metal, Fire 
and Water, each with its concomitant system of 
colour symbolism, should be adopted as the 
dynasty’s elemental counterpart in the ancient 
Five Elements cosmology. Chan shows how 
these arcane-seeming discussions were 1n- 
timately enmeshed not only with major policy 
questions, such as the competing pull of Jurchen 
tradition and sinicizing innovation on the Jin 
polity, but also with the key issue of zheng tong, 
* legitimate succession’, the single correct pro- 
gression of the Mandate of Heaven from ruler 
to ruler. In the multi-state system of twelfth and 
thirteenth-century East Asia, this issue assumed 
extra importance, with several competing claims 
to succeed the unified polity of the Tang and of 
the Northern Song. By this penod, the Five 
Elements system might have been losing its 
explanatory force as a model of how the 
universe actually worked. However, by being 
seen to defer to the traditions of political debate 
which it embodied, the Jin emperors could 
legitimately hope to validate their role m the 
eyes of their politically aware Chinese subjects. 
The explicit airing of the problem at the courts 
of emperors Zhangzong and Xuanzong forms 
just over a third of the text, including transla- 
tions of the relevant documentary sources 

This close focus is preceded by a chapter 
on the whole concept of ‘legitimation’ as 
employed by political scientists, by a survey of 
the meaning and validity of the term in a 
Chinese context from the Shang to the Jin, and 
by a historical introduction to the particular 
tasks faced by the Jurchen 1n establishing and 
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consolidating what was in effect a multi- 
national state on land conquered successively 
from the Liao and the Song. Supported by a 
dense apparatus of end-notes, these are very 
valuable summations of a considerable period 
of study and reflechon on Professor Chan's 
part, and should command attention from a 
much wider circle than those primarily inter- 
ested in the specific problems of the ‘ conquest 
dynasties `, His epilogue details the subsequent 
waning of the traditional cosmology as a 
legitimating device, as Neo-Confucian criteria 
of moral rule expunged the implicit determinism 
of the Five Elements scheme. The unified 
empires of Ming and Qing m any case had equal 
need of symbolic buttressing, though it was 
pursued by different means, means which are 
alluded to here, but which ıt might be hoped 
Professor Chan will one day submit to equally 
close and rigorous reading. 


CRAIG CLUNAS 


CHARLES O. HUCKER: A dictionary of 
official titles in Imperial China. [ix], 
676 pp. Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. 


This work 1s an achievement of such weight 
and distinction that 1t would be rated extraordi- 
nary as the work of a large team: that it 1s 
almost a solo effort by a single author is all the 
more remarkable Professor Hucker has poured 
a whole career’s knowledge into this dictionary, 
and all who deal with pre-Republican China 
must be in his debt 

The body of the work is a list of 8291 official 
titles, agency names and administrative terms 
arranged in alphabetical order of romanization 
For each head are given the Chinese characters, 
a translation, a chronological explanation of 
changes in use of the term over different 
dynasties, and cross-references to other entries 
of relevance for fuller understanding of its sig- 
nificance. The entries vary 1n length, but are in 
most cases generously full and informative A 
long Introduction gives charts and breakdowns 
of government organizations, dynasty by 
dynasty, and these provide a framework by 
means of which the entries may be better placed 
in their administrative context. At the back are 
two separate indexes, one to the suggested 
English renderings of the entry-heads and one 
to the Chinese characters arranged under the 
214-radical system. As the dictionary deals only 
with imperial China, all characters are of course 
given in their full unsimplified form The 
romanization used is Wade-Giles. Hucker 
insists that this romanization has been standard 
for so long and is ‘still preferred by so many 
Sinologists that for the forseeable future no pre- 
modern China specialist can afford not to know 
[it].' For the benefit of those who would argue 
for Pinyin, however, there is a Pinyin to Wade- 
Giles concordance table at the end of the book. 

The author makes suitable acknowledgement 
to older works where he has used them in the 
compilation of the dictionary, but he has not 
merely copied in entries, he has bent older 
material to his own overall design, for he has the 
clearly stated aim to arrive at a consistent and 
standardized system of English renditions 
which will become the model for scholars 
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henceforth. Philosophically he expects some 
resistance as well as overall submission to this 
design, and he gives alternative translations 
which have achieved a measure of acceptance 
(though for the most part these do not appear in 
the index) 

Despite the size of the dictionary it makes no 
claims to absolute comprehensiveness and 
admits to least full coverage in the realms of the 
military, palace women, eunuchs and sub-offi- 
cial functionaries Random checking against 
terms appearing tn early novels and nineteenth- 
century gazetteers indeed reveals some gaps in 
the treatment of military and sub-official titles, 
but shows also that the great majority of titles 
both civil and military are included and fully 
described. Perhaps by chance, there appears to 
be a weakness in the coverage of Ch'ing dynasty 
titles. For instance, the term  Hsien-ch'eng 
(Deputy District Magistrate) does not appear at 
all, though both Mayers's The Chinese Govern- 
ment and Ch'ü T'ung-tsu's Local Government in 
China Under the Ch'ing give it. Samilarly, while 
some of the numerous sub-officials known as {i 
are predictably not to be found in the diction- 
ary, others (ssu-h ‘Staff Foreman’, Tien-li 
‘Clerk’, Ch'eng-fa ‘Storekeeper’ ‘ Recording 
Clerk’), are given but as though without occur- 
rence in the Ch'ing Again Ch'ü lists the latter 
two terms, and all three were found in a 
nineteenth-century gazetteer The long entry for 
tsung-tu * Governor-general' states that in the 
Ch'ing the Governor-general of two provinces 
normally served also as Governor of one of 
them, but a very complex series of changes 1$ 
disguised beneath the word ‘ normally’, at least 
so far as Kwangtung and Kwangsi are con- 
cerned 

Professor Hucker prepared the dictionary on 
a computer, and we may hope that this means 
that the texts can be readily amended and 
augmented as new facts come to light. Even so it 
will clearly not be necessary to publish a revised 
version for years, and meanwhile this beauti- 
fully produced work will repay its labour and its 
costs many times over 


HUGH D R. BAKER 


ULRICH UNGER: Einführung in das 
klassische Chinesisch. 2 vols. 1: All- 
gemeines chinesische Texte Indices, 
I Erläuterungen. 91; xi, 299 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1985. 


For some reason the traditional approach to 
the teaching of classical Chinese in the West has 
taken the form of presenting beginning students 
of the language with short and ‘simple’ pass- 
ages from classical texts. Even the most mno- 
cent looking passage will contain a handful of 
different syntactic structures, some possibly 
quite subtle Instruction from an experienced 
and knowledgeable teacher and elucidatory 
annotations appended to the text are no guaran- 
tee that the student will master and absorb the 
particular structure, because no sooner has it 
been explained to him than he is rushed off to 
the next sentence, which is likely to manifest 
different structures, or to the next passage; and 
by the time he next encounters the structure he 
may well be none the wiser. 
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This approach 1s like starting the student of 
modern Chinese on a diet of short and ' simple’ 
passages from Lao She or The People’s Daily. 
Of course, no teacher of the subject would 
contemplate presenting such material to a 
beginner instead, structures would be gradually 
introduced, starting with the very simplest and 
increasing ın complexity Several examples of 
each pattern would be provided, thus enabling 
the student to absorb it. While it is quite accept- 
able, in the case of modern Chinese, for a native 
speaker to provide the examples and even com- 
pose short passages specifically designed to 
illustrate the use of a pattern, such an expedient 
is not available to the teacher of classical 
Chinese, who, if he is to follow a parallel 
method, must find all his examples from existing 
classical texts 

Hitherto there has been only one attempt at 
an introduction to classical Chinese in the 
manner set out in the previous paragraph, that 
by John Cikoski (Berkeley, 1976), now unavail- 
able. The publication under review here, pro- 
ceeding as it does on the same principles, is 
therefore a noteworthy addition to the available 
primers of classical Chinese. 

Volume 1 includes the Chinese texts, a pro- 
nunciation guide to both middle Chinese and 
standard modern Mandarin (showing the 
phonological shift between the two), an 
mtroduction to the Chinese script (including 
some early forms) and a complete glossary. The 
first 30 lessons are given over to the exposition 
of the basic syntactic structures of the language, 
giving several examples of each. Lessons 31-100 
are selections from classical texts All the 
Chinese material is selected from works dating 
from the fifth to the third centuries B.C. 

The second volume contains the annotations 
to the material given in volume 1. These include 
meanings for the characters introduced in the 
lesson together with their reconstructed middle 
Chinese pronunciation and ther moderi 
Mandarin pronunciation. The latter is trans- 
literated using a system devised by the author 
and, although possibly unfamiliar to many, has 
the advantage of helping to trace the phonologi- 
cal development from middle Chinese. The 
ensuing notes to each lesson provide explana- 
tions of the syntactic structures met therein and, 
in the case of the later selections, contextual 
commentaries. These annotations to the lessons 
are interspersed with ten ‘excursions’, dealing 
with matters linguistic, cultural and historical. 

The rationale adopted by the author for the 
presentation of the early material is summed up 
m the introduction. ‘It did not seem advisable 
to give short texts right from the first lesson. 
Self-contained units of text which can be com- 
pletely understood by the beginner are very rare 
in the early literature.. On the other hand, no 
texts for beginners should be concocted. Rather, 
it is fundamental that only authentic material be 
offered. But this means restriction to individual 
sentences and, in the case of the very first 
lessons, to individual phrases.’ (1, 4) This 1s an 
approach with which this reviewer is in whole- 
hearted agreement. Generally, the author 
makes a wise choice as to both the order in 
which structures are introduced and the ex- 
amples given to illustrate them. 

This reviewer's enthusiasm for the book 
would be greater still were it not for the disap- 
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pointing quality of the syntactic explanations. 
They seem to reflect a more traditional Western 
approach to classical Chinese syntax, which has 
an unfortunate tendency to conduct its analysis 
m terms of Indo-European linguistic notions. 
Thus we find various structures defined as: 
` genetivus definitivus ’, ‘ ablativisches Lokalob- 
jekt’, ‘Datrvobjekt’ and ‘casus pendens', 
terms which strike one as inappropriate, at best. 
Elsewhere Unger introduces such words as YU 
E and ZI — (which I would prefer to call 
*co-verbs") as ‘prepositions’, presumably 
because their functions approximate those of 
prepositions in Indo-European languages. He 1s 
then forced by the weight of linguistic evidence 
to engage in some sleight-of-hand when he 
concedes that: ‘Prepositions have a verbal 
character’ (it, 69). More confusing still is his 
explanation of ergative verbs in Chinese, which 
bears all the hallmarks of an attempt to analyse 
Chinese using Western concepts of syntax 
* When a verb which in its meaning and other 
usage 1s transitive, functions as a predicate and 
does not take an object it becomes detran- 
sitivized (?, German ‘ enttransitiviert "). A non- 
transitive verb 1s either intransitive or passive. 
One normally understands a detransitivized 
verb as passive’ (ü, 72). For the most part, 
however, the syntactic analysis is adequate, 
though sometimes a little threadbare and rarely 
inspired. This could have been a golden oppor- 
tunity to collate some important findings by 
Cikoski, Harbsmeier, Graham and others, but it 
is an opportunity lost. 

Despite such reservations, this introduction 1s 
still a valuable contribution to the teaching of 
classical Chinese. The thoroughness and sound- 
ness of the author's scholarship cannot be 
denied and the impressive method of presen- 
tation 1s obviously the fruit of some very careful 
deliberation. 


J, S. FREUNDLICH 


CHAN Sm-War Buddhism in Late 
Ch‘ing political thought. (Institute 
of Chinese Studies, The Chinese 


University of Hong Kong, 
Monograph Series, No. 8.) x, 
192 pp. Hong Kong: Chinese 


University Press, 1985. 


This volume is a sequel to Chan Sin-wai's 
earlier studies of T'an Ssu-t-‘ung, to whose 
Buddhist thought the three central chapters of 
the seven that compose the work are devoted. 
Fortunately, however, Chan here allows himself 
a somewhat broader canvas, devoting his first 
two chapters to a sketch of nineteenth-century 
Chinese Buddhism and an introduction to its 
influence on intellectuals at the end of that 
period, and his last two chapters to some further 
remarks on the latter subject leading to his 
conclusions, which relate the late Ch‘ing vogue 
for Buddhist studies to the overall trend away 
from traditional thought 1n this country. 

Such a scheme ıs fortunate in that Tan Ssu- 
tungs own understanding of Buddhism 
remains in this viewer's eyes highly suspect, 
whereas the other thinkers discussed here, such 
as Liang Ch'i-ch'ao and Chang Ping-lin, seem 
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to have lived long enough to acquire a much 
better informed appreciation of Buddhist 
thought. Chan is prepared to be much franker 
about his subjects’ failings than in his earlier 
work: writing of the spurious analogies drawn 
between Buddhist and Western ideas, we find 
him saying on p. 155: ‘Some of this was 
undoubtedly disingenuous and even puerile. 
Much of it was simply wrong.’ Even this does 
not make quite clear the extent to which intel- 
lectuals of the period faltered in their under- 
standing of the complexities of traditional Bud- 
dhist philosophy as much as of more recently 
imported Western systems of thought Indeed, 
in some cases (such as Wei-shih studies) the 
indigenous tradition of interpretation had long 
died out completely in China and had itself to 
be imported once more during the late Ch‘ing 
from Japan 

Despite this, the mvolvement of these men 
with Buddhist thought is not without interest, 
and Chan makes an excellent case for seeing it 
not as some obscurantist aberration but as an 
intelligible response to their situation, even if in 
hindsight no more than a ' romantic interlude’ 
(p. 161) His chapter of conclusions presents 
important arguments towards the current reas- 
sessment of the picture of intellectual change in 
China presented in the wnitings of Joseph 
Levenson, though by focusing on the issues 
raised by Buddhism strictly within the Chinese 
tradition he has perhaps failed sufficiently to 
stress the attraction to Chinese reformers 
(already manifest in T‘an Ssu-t‘ung’s writings) 
of Buddhism as an international creed. 

One or two of the minor errors that may be 
found in this volume are perhaps symptomatic 
of this narrowness of focus, on p. 14 ‘The 
Chinese Tripitaka in the national language’ is a 
rather misleading title to give to the Kanjur in 
Manchu, on p 20 it was not a catalogue of the 
canon which was presented to the British 
government by the Japanese, but a copy of the 
canon itself in the Obaku edition for the India 
Office Library. Such slips do not by any means 
invalidate the findings of Chan’s research: one 
hopes that he will feel encouraged to pursue 
further the implications of Chinese Buddhist 
studies in the twentieth century, since there 1s 
undoubtedly much more to be said on this topic 
beyond an exploration of the context of T'an 
Ssu-t‘ung’s passionate, influential but also 
rather confused essays 


T. H. BARRETT 


PAMELA ATWELL: British mandarins 
and Chinese reformers: the British 
administration of Weihaiwei (1898— 
1930) and the territory's return to 
Chinese rule. xxiv, 302 pp. Hong 
Kong, Oxford and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1985. 


It is arguable that the two territories which 
came to be administered by Britain in China 
ended up in inverse rmmportance to their erst- 
while state Hong Kong was so insignificant 
before the British took control that the island 
from which it takes its name was not even 
marked on some early nineteenth-century 
Chinese maps. yet the world is now well aware 
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of Hong Kong's existence Weihaiwei on the 
coast of Shandong province in the north-east of 
China was a harbour of some prommence in the 
sea-defences of the country and its capital, a key 
port in international bargaining in the 
nineteenth and twentieth. centuries: but few 
people now have even heard of ıt, much less 
know of its three decades under the distant 
thumb of Whitehall. Written sources generally 
available have emphasized the difference: while 
Hong Kong ts well covered by books, by articles 
and by the media, Weihaiwe: has been known 
almost solely through one work, Reginald 
Johnston's Lion and dragon in northern China, a 
splendid book, but published as early as 1910 
when British rule had run only a third of its 
course Dr. Atwell's work has, thus, been done 
on almost virgin soil It 1s fortunate that Wer- 
harwer's lone biographer should be such a com- 
petent one, for not only has she presented a 
coherent, thoughtful and richly researched 
account of the territory itself, but at no time has 
she lost sight of the historical background 
against which its brief hfe was played out. This 
may not be the last word on Wethaiwer, but tt 
will surely now be the standard one. 

The analysis of British rule (which means 
largely the consecutive rules of J. H. S. Lock- 
hart and R. F. Johnston) 1s fascinating. Alien 
rulers have more than once in Chinese history 
sought to maintain Chinese systems rather than 
to impose new ones The British were not too 
different in their approach—both Lockhart and 
Johnston were sinophile and ready to accept 
with minimal change whatever they felt to be 
workable in the territory In part the vulner- 
ability of Weihatwei's position made too posi- 
tive a government hand risky, but undoubtedly 
the approach was in harmony with the deep-felt 
yet practical sympathies of the two men. This 
hook draws a remarkably clear picture of the 
results of their labours—Weihaiwei for most of 
its history was a haven of comparative peace 
and security, while round its borders a tumult of 
revolution, reform and warlordism wrought 
destruction without subsequent rebuilding. 
Atwell might be guilty of too rosy a view of 
British administration, especially as she has 
made great use of British materials, but the care 
with which the background research in other 
sources has been carried out persuasively argues 
that she has not presented a biased account 

When the British withdrew ın 1930, 
relinquishing a lease which had very tenuous 
claims to legitimacy, Weihaiwei felt the loss of 
benefits immediately. Until the Japanese 
occupation in early 1938 a succession of Chinese 
high commissioners struggled to run the terri- 
tory as a kind of separate enclave, but special 
status was not enough to protect the inhabitants 
from the troubles of the rest of China. The book 
ends with the coming of the Japanese, and this 
clearly was also the end of Weihaiwei as an 
entity. After reading this excellent history one 
has to wonder whether a future history of Hong 
Kong might not record an equally swift descent 
mto oblivion. 


HUGH D R. BAKER 


ANTON QUACK: 
Heilerinnen, 


Priesterinnen, 
Schamaninnen? Die 
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poringao der Puyuma von Katipol 
(Taiwan) dargestellt und analysiert 
nach Aufzeichnungen aus dem 
Nachlass von D. Schróder. (Collec- 
tanea Instituti Anthropos, 32.) 
168 pp. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer 
Verlag, 1985. 


Puyuma 1s the name of a minor group of 
Austronesian aboriginals on the east coast of 
Taiwan There are two main dialects in their 
language. The investigations that are the base of 
this study, are all undertaken in the southern 
dialect area called Katipol by the German eth- 
nologist Dominik Schroder. 

He worked as missionary 1n China 1938-42, 
whereafter he studied Chinese and ethnology in 
Peking tll 1946 and took special interest in 
East-Asian shamanism After further studies in 
Europe he was professor in ethnology at the 
Nanzan Univeristy 1n Nagoya, Japan 1960-69 

While in Japan he was invited by the Swiss 
missionary Patrick Veil to come to Puyuma to 
study shamanism there. He made five trips to 
Taiwan, the last one in1971. Veil, who knew the 
language, customs and culture of the Puyuma, 
provided interpreters knowing Chinese and 
introduced him to the persons who are the 
subject of this study, the women called poringao, 
who have special social and religious functions 
in the society The maternal was obtained 
by interviews with such women, who also 
explained their activities at great length. This 
was recorded on tape, supplied with a great 
many notes made by Schroder He went back to 
Germany in 1969 with the intention of publish- 
ing the results of these studies, but before 
having prepared his material he died in1974 

The material was left in the Anthropos 
Institute of which he was a member The 
Institute then assigned Anton Quack to take 
charge of publication. In order to check and 
translate the texts Quack went to Taiwan and 
studied the Puyuma language and culture, 
assisted by Veil Veil who, according to Quack, 
1s the only European who talks Puyuma, has 
also verified texts and translations in collabora- 
tion with a former informant of Schróder's. 
What is presented thus seems to be very reliable. 

The poringaos are guardians of the traditions 
and the inherited religion and may be consulted 
by people in all kinds of situations in their daily 
life. Their different tasks are indicated in the 
title of Quack's study. They lead in ntual 
prayers and sacrifices, they cure diseases by 
magic means, and they have contact with 
ancestors’ spirits in trance. 

The possibility of becoming a poriıngao 1s 
inherited. from mother to daughter, and thus 
limited to certain matrilinear families. But far 
from all eligible daughters do ın fact become 
poringaos—this depends on a choice made by 
the ancestors. If a woman is chosen, she turns 
ill, and the illness cannot be cured by ordinary 
means. Then an oracle may reveal that she 1s 
called by the deceased poringaos to become their 
successor. If she accepts, her illness can be 
cured She has then to choose an older poringao 
to teach her the ritual songs Thereafter come 
the initiation rites which give her the power and 
nght to act as poringao All this has been 
described ın detail by functioning poringaos 
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An important part of their healing activities 15 
* to bring back the soul’. According to Puyuma 
belief, a person has more than one soul. If one 
of the souls leaves the body, the person becomes 
ill and will die if the soul 1s not brought back by 
magic means. This seems to be a very ancient 
idea among Austronesians Exactly the same 
idea is to be found in other Austronesian 
peoples; I know of it in particular in Mada- 
gascar, and the ancestors of the peoples of 
Formosa and Madagascar must have separated 
from each other many thousand years ago. 
Other parallels with 1deas and practices in dif- 
ferent Austronesian peoples are very evident in 
the detailed material presented. 

The texts with German translation give eth- 
nologists clear information about the social 
function and practices of these women, and 
about the religious ideas of the society. To 
linguists, they provide an opportunity to study 
the language. The development of some pro- 
tophonemes differs from other Formosan 
languages, but the grammatical structure seems 
to be rather similar to other Formosan langu- 
ages with an archaic structure, e.g. 1ts neighbour 
Paiwan. The ritual songs are generally in double 
verses, where the two parts have parallel mean- 
ings but the second part often includes words 
not in daily use, which belong to an archaic 
sacred vocabulary. 

External influences (from Chinese society and 
Christian missions) are now increasing, and the 
old culture and the influence of the poringaos 1s 
fading away. It is therefore very important that 
these investigations have been made and 
published 

In the final pages of the book (which was a 
Ph D. thesis presented to the University of 
Cologne), Quack discusses whether Schréder’s 
characterization of the poringaos as shamanists 
1s correct. He finds that although ecstasis/trance 
has its place in their functions, it plays only a 
subordinate role It 1s necessary in the initiation 
and fertility rites, but most of the activities are 
performed without trance. Quack therefore 
finds that the poringaos are much more priests 
and healers than shamans 

The book is recommended to anthropologists 
and linguists alike. 


OTTO CHR. DAHL 


Susan B. HANLEY and ARTHUR P. 
Worr (ed.): Family and population 
in East Asian history. xx, 335 pp. 
Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1985. 


The historical demography of the Far East is 
now an established area of study, and of 
increasing controversy, which is a healthy indi- 
cation of academic competition in this relatively 
new field. In a nutshell, the issues are as follows. 
The historical European studies established the 
existence of a divide between Western and 
Eastern Europe (as far east as the Urals) with 
the former area exhibiting late marriage, stem 
families, and relatively low fertility, while the 
latter displayed none of these. (By ' fertility ' the 
demographer simply means average number of 
births per woman ) It was surmised that extend- 
ing the analysis further east would reveal con- 
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tinumg evidence of the * Eastern" pattern of 
early marriage, various types of non-stem 
family formation, and high fertility Malthus 
(following Montesquieu) had been careless 
enough to suggest as much on the last point at 
least. ‘ the climate of China 1s :. . favourable to 
the production of children and ... the women 
are more prolific than in any other part of the 
world.' But the possibility of a further divide in 
the Far East itself became clear with demo- 
graphic work done on Japan by such scholars as 
Hanley and Yamamura pre-modern Japan, 
from admittedly small and non-random sample 
evidence, seemed not to conform to the 
* Eastern' demographic pattern. At the same 
time, doubts were cast by scholars in Princeton 
on the claims of high fertility in China (despite 
the existence of early marriage). 

This volume contains the collected papers 
from a conference in Oxford held in 1978 It is 
regrettable that ıt has taken some seven years to 
publish the proceedings the result of the delay 
is that some of the Japanese material is not new, 
while two new papers have been added to 
mcorporate the Chinese fertility controversy 
(maybe, on the contrary, this was the cause of 
the delay!). The latter addition adds consider- 
able excitement to the book: academic fur is 
allowed to fly 

It 1s tempting therefore to consider the 
Chinese fertility controversy first, and indeed 
most of the papers on mainland China and 
Taiwan have some bearing on this debate. Wolf 
1$ convinced that the Princeton reconstruction 
of Buck's fertihty data from the 1930s is defi- 
cient. the estimates remain too low. In his 
critique he comes close to rejecting the logic 
behind the demographic techniques employed 
in the reconstruction (despite their excellent 
track-record when used on most modern defec- 
tive data, as Coale patiently points out). He also 
comes close to spoiling two major strengths in 
his case against Buck: that Buck used inap- 
propriate interviewers and a non-representative 
sample of districts For Wolf himself also 
employs an unusual interviewing style; and he 
quotes at length from a study specifically on 
Taiwan. Despite this, one has to admit that his 
data support his contention that Chinese 
fertility may not have been quite so remarkably 
low. Coale is given the right of reply on behalf 
of the Princeton demographers and (not 
unreasonably) he draws attention to the unrep- 
resentative nature of Wolf's two samples (or 
examples). in particular, the Taiwanese data are 
exceptional in the high rate of child-bearing 
among women aged 15-19 Otherwise they fit 
the low Chinese pattern rather well The debate 
will doubtless continue, for ıt ıs not only Buck's 
data that are called into question. Liu, in this 
volume, reconstructs the demography of two 
Chinese clans from the mid seventeenth to the 
mid nineteenth centuries. Again, low fertility 1s 
revealed. 

Perhaps the precision of the estimates should 
not be the main focus of debate Wolf in fact 
accepts that Chinese fertility has been lower 
than might be expected in a non-contraceptive 
user society (the age-pattern of child-bearing 
indicates the lack of volitional birth control). 
Much that 1s intnguing in this collection of 
papers relates to the attempts to explain why 
such fertility levels should obtain Here the 
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current reviewer is torn between expressions of 
exasperation and admuration. For ex post it 
seems possible to rationalize almost any level of 
fertility ın an Asian society. There are Mal- 
thusian ‘ preventive checks ' arguments (applied 
to Japan), subfecundity arguments applied to 
China (rejected by Coale) and toyed with for 
Japan (but ultimately rejected, even in the case 
of a high mortality outcaste village, by Morris 
and T C. Smith), and the rather Far-Eastern 
specific socio-psychological argument that 
‘minor’ marriages reduce sexual attraction 
(applied to China and Taiwan) All purport to 
explain reduced fertility It 1s clear how little we 
understand of the total experience of these 
societies when we can confidently select any 
specific item of our knowledge we need to 
explain so fundamental a human phenomenon 
as the rate of reproduction Pasternak’s paper 
on the causes and consequences of uxorilocal 
marriage 1s of admirable ingenuity. His irnga- 
tion-led labour demand model of uxorilocal 
marriage propensities survives quite demanding 
empirical tests, though I doubt if it will be the 
final word. 

Several of the studies here probe new areas 
and are welcome additions to historical demo- 
graphy The city of Takayama is one such case 
study, exhibiting heavy mortality, ın parallel 
with pre-modern urban experiences in Western 
Europe (though Hanley and Wolf, in a critical 
Introduction, doubt if the same would be true of 
Edo, for example). The urbanizing locahty of 
Tennoj-mura is another, where R J Smith's 
examination of household structure clearly 
reveals another Western European parallel, the 
presence of servants ling in. The mortality 
experience of two clans in Chekiang reveals 
interesting age-specific effects of hard years, and 
curious sex-specific effects of natural disasters 
which adds to our already complex and incon- 
sistent literature on which of a family’s mem- 
bers suffer most in a local crisis 

When Wrigley first started reconstructing the 
demography of a handful of Devonian villages, 
over-enthusiastic scholars were eager to think 
we now understood the child-bearing ex- 
perience of the English rural population One 
detects the same 1njudicious inferences beneath 
the surface of valid and valuable work here on a 
handful of Japanese (or Chinese) cases. One has 
a long way to go before the equivalent of 
Wngley and Schofield's 400 English parishes 
are subjected to computerized demographic 
programmes, and also a long way to go before a 
real sociological understanding can match the 
statistical expertise’ perhaps it never will This 
collection, however, despite its occasional 
claims of a confident interpretation and 1n- 
appropraate lapses into grand theorizing, puts in 
a useful mile on that long scholarly journey. 


NIGEL CROOK 


JosHUA A. FoGEL: Politics and 
sinology: the case of Naité Konan 
(1866-1934). (Harvard East Asian 
Monographs, 114.) xxiv, 420 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1984. £17.60. 


China played a powerful, but ambiguous, 
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role in the thinking of Meiji and Taisho intellec- 
tuals. On the one hand, with its political and 
economic instability and general vulnerability 
to the West, China symbolized those aspects of 
Asia from which Japan wished to be dissoci- 
ated. On the other, China's long history of 
cultural achievement represented an Asian iden- 
tity which Japan could regard as a source of 
prde and national solidarity even while 
acknowledging the superiority of the West in 
technological matters. It was difficult to 
reconcile the admiration for this glorious past 
with the contempt for the inglorious present, 
and impossible to view China's attempts at 
modernization and internal reorganization with 
unconcern. Apart from the strategic drawbacks 
of having a neighbour which was defenceless 
against the West, China's failure to adopt 
Western forms of development would have 
ominous implications for the long-term ability 
of its Asian neighbour, Japan, to do so 

In his study of Naitó Konan, Joshua Fogel 
traces the attempts of one such concerned 
Japanese intellectual to find solutions to China's 
troubles by reconciling these conflicting images 
of past and present. Although Naitó's lasting 
contribution has been as a historian of China, 
Fogel makes it clear that Naitó the sinologist 
can only be understood in conjunction with 
Naitó the journalist and commentator on cur- 
rent affairs Nait6’s approach to China's past 
was deeply influenced by the desire to develop a 
coherent picture of Chinese development which 
would aid both understanding of its present and 
planning for its future. 

As Fogel himself admits, in developing thus 
broad approach to Nait6, he set himself a 
formidable task. He had to contend not only 
with Naitó's prolific writings, including many 
not in the collected works which Fogel himself 
unearthed, but also with the need to master 
both the general sweep of Chinese history and 
the situation in Japan and China throughout 
Naito's lifetime. The Naitó hypothesis, for 
which Naito is best remembered, clearly 
emerges as a perfect, 1f complex, example of the 
relationship between politics and sinology 
which Fogel seeks to demonstrate. 

Naito proposed a new periodization of 
Chinese history which located the beginning of 
Chinà's modern period of development, in 
advance of all other countries, in the early Sung 
dynasty. This analysis had a firm basis in 
scholarship, but also had a close relationship 
with his concern for current events. As one 
major characteristic of Sung China's modernity, 
Naitó picked out the long decline in central 
government control and the emergence of virtu- 
ally autonomous local communities (hsiang- 
tuan). This served to support his argument that 
the republican form of government which he 
himself advocated for post-Ching China was in 
fact historically inevitable. The weakness of 
central government control, while a result of 
China’s advanced development, also linked up 
with Nait6’s suggestion that China should look 
to Japan for help in planning and implementing 
reforms. 

In claiming that China's very weakness was a 
result of its advanced state of development, 
Naitō had found his link between glorious past 
and inglorious present. He had also neatly 
reversed the Western theories of development, 
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so popular in the Japan of his youth, which saw 
China as the epitome of oriental stagnation and 
measured growth in purely Eurocentric terms. 
Fogel mentions that the young Naitó was 
greatly impressed by Western 1deas of evolu- 
tion, and I was struck by the similarity between 
his concept of modernity as involving a decline 
m the power of central government in favour of 
the autonomous local community and Herbert 
Spencer's distinction between militant and 
industrial society. 

Fogel successfully places the young Naitó in 
the overall context of early and mid-Meiji 
attitudes to China and Japan's Asian identity, 
and has some interesting things to say about his 
relationship with Miyake Setsurei. As the book 
proceeds, however, Fogel concentrates more 
narrowly on the Naito hypothesis itself, on 
Naitd’s response as the failure of China after 
1911 to develop smoothly into a republic 
threatened to undermine his hypothesis, and on 
later scholarly evaluations of Naitó and his 
work. Fogel 1s anxious to defend Naitó from 
posthumous charges that he supported 
Japanese imperialism 1n China, and convinc- 
ingly demonstrates the sincerity of his concern 
for that country. Naitó's contrasting approval 
of Japanese action in Korea is a problem here, 
however, and suggests that Fogel protests too 
much. Moreover, we are told little of the con- 
temporary response to Naito's mature theories, 
and without any comparison between these and 
the views of less academic commentators, such 
as Tokutomi Soho, Naito is left floating in a 
vacuum. I was even tempted to ask whether the 
apparently isolated Naito merited such detailed 
treatment when we have no full-length Enghsh- 
language biographies of more obviously 
influential figures such as OH Kentaró, Inoue 
Tetsujro, Kuga Katsunan, Miyake Setsurei, 
Shiga Shigetaka, and Takayama Chogyü. 

For these reasons, the book is likely to be 
relevant, and accessible, to the China specialist 
who wants to learn about the historiographical 
background to present-day Japanese and 
Western writing on China, rather than to those 
interested in the nature of Japanese attitudes to 
China and Naito's influence on his con- 
temporaries. To say this is really to ask Pro- 
fessor Fogel to write another book, but we do 
need to learn more about the complex mixture 
of idealism and nationalism which influenced 
pre-war Japanese ideas about Japan's role in 
Asia. 

HELEN BALLHATCHET 


Kr-Bark. LEE: A new history of Korea. 
Translated by Edward W. Wagner 
[and] Edward J. Shultz. xxii, 
474 pp., front., 12 plates. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. and London: 
Harvard University Press for the 
Harvard Teaching Institute, 1984. 
£22.75, $27.50. 

The Bibliography ın this book lists seven 
general histories of Korea in English One of 
these is not in fact a general survey, two are 


modern editions of histones written by 
westerners 80 and 60 years ago, of mainly 
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historiographical interest, and a fourth ts a 
translation of a Japanese history of Korea from 
a point of view which has raised doubts as to its 
value. There is a cultural history written by a 
Korean which is valuable, but uneven in its 
coverage, a translation of one standard survey 
history ın Korean, and just one recent survey 
history by a westerner Even these last three are 
now nearly 15 years old. Any acceptable addi- 
tion to the list must therefore be significant, and 
the quality of this addition is such that one 
hesitates to give it its due praise out of fear of 
being unjust to those who have manfully filled 
this gap in knowledge ın recent years This ıs a 
translation of a work which has been for 25 
years the most widely accepted in Korea of all 
general histories, and which has been constantly 
revised in the light of advancing knowledge. The 
translation takes account of revisions made as 
late as 1984, and the process of revision has in 
fact been interwoven with the process of pro- 
ducing this translation. 

As a survey history in English, A new history 
of Korea ıs even in tempo and coverage. It gives 
remarkable detail from all periods and presents 
the detail in a way which makes sense of the 
progress of events It has been a pleasant and 
enlightening experience to read through it. I 
have found it to have dealt successfully with 
those few areas of Korean history on which I 
have enough detailed knowledge to look for any 
failings in the account given. Where knowledge 
1s abundant, it summarizes that knowledge 
moderately, and where knowledge 1s scarce, it 
draws from the few known facts ummpeachable 
positive conclusions Before reading the transla- 
tion, and having used the original only for 
occasional reference, I had feared that the " New 
view of Korean history’, in the orginal title, 
and the ‘systemization of the flow of Korean 
history’ given as the aim of the continuing 
revisions, might appear as an obtrusive, even 
distorting factor. They have not done so. If Ki- 
baik Lee has any underlying faith, it appears to 
be only a conviction that the historian must 
narrate events faithfully and provide sufficient 
background to render them comprehensible 

For future reference this work will be invalu- 
able It has a detailed table of contents: 16 
chapters analysed into nearly 250 sub-sections, 
an Index-Glossary of over 3,500 entries, and a 
Bibhography of more than 200 books ın English 
on all important aspects of Korean history and 
culture. Tests of all these aids to the use of this 
work have proved to be generally successful 

There was just one curious group of failures 
here: references to significant women in Korean 
history It is true that few women are accorded 
any significant place in Korean history, but 
there 1s evidence that their role, at least in the 
background and at at certain periods, needs to 
be explored. I have not been able to find this 
even hinted at. This led me to look again at the 
two periods of overt rule by queens, in the mid 
seventh and late ninth centuries, and 1 could 
find no explanation of why these occurred. A 
search through the nearly fifty references under 
‘women’ proved singularly unrewarding. But 
one has to work hard to find a fault with this 
work. 

The work is a translation, and comparison 
with the original shows ıt to be masterly It does 
not read as a translation, and I fully expected it 
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to be a liberal re-writing of the original, yet 
every test made has shown it to correspond 
virtually word for word with the original over 
long passages. The mastery of the art of transla- 
tion appears entirely in the choice of words and 
phrasing The only changes made have been 
those necessary to adapt the book for a non- 
Korean readership, the most important of 
which are described in the translator's preface. 

To praise the translation is also to praise the 
onginal The modern writing of Korean history 
by Koreans has been beset by difficulties the 
restrictions 1mposed by their traditions, the 
near-impossibility of writing the history of one's 
own nation under severe colonial rule, and the 
passions raised by the still-continuing political 
division of a homogeneous nation To have 
written under these circumstances a history of 
Korea which can be presented, without signifi 
cant emendation or apology, to Western readers 
is no small achievement. 


W E. SKILLEND 


Hisao INAGAKI [and] P. G. O'NEILL: 
A dictionary of Japanese Buddhist 
terms: based on references in 
Japanese literature, xvi, 437 pp. 
t errata. Kyoto: Nagata 
Bunshodo, [1984]. Y. 7,500. 


This handy volume, essentially a dictionary 
of Buddhist terms in Japanese hterature, 1s the 
product of much painstaking work by Dr 
Inagaki (lecturer in Buddhist Studies at SOAS 
1969-81) in collaboration with Professor 
P G. O'Neill. There are nearly 5,000 main 
entries of Buddhist terms in rómaji arranged in 
alphabetical order, the majority drawn from 
classics of Japanese hterature, principally the 
shasekishi, from which nearly one-quarter of 
the entries originated. In his account of the 
compilation of the work, Inagaki expresses the 
hope of producing an enlarged edition of the 
Dictionary in the future. He 15 now embarked on 
a five-year programme to expand and complete 
the work, and we look forward with interest to 
the publication of the final opus. 

Meanwhile, the present volume, which is a 
complete work as it stands, gives a good indica- 
tton of what is to come In his years at SOAS 
Dr Inagaki must have taught many students 
who, despite a liberal education, knew little or 
nothing about Japanese Buddhism, and the 
Dictionary 1$ designed primarily for use by such 
as these, who can read literary Japanese but are 
confronted in texts by Buddhist technical terms 
and allusions. In this respect the dictionary 
serves its purpose well, but 1t might be asked 
why those who can already read Japanese 
literature should need this dictionary at all 
Why cannot someone who comes across a 
Buddhist term in the shasekishii or the taiheiki 
simply refer to a Japanese-Japanese Buddhist 
dictionary, of which there are several, notably 
and recently Nakamura, Hayrme’s one-volume 
Bukkyo-go Daijiten (Tokyo, 1981)? The present 
work, after all, hardly competes 1n size and 
scope. The answer 1s that any Japanese explana- 
tion of Buddhist terms involves more Japanese 
Buddhist terms, whereas an explanation in 
English, because it assumes cultural distance 
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and therefore less knowledge on the reader’s 
part, will supply more basic explanations and 
useful cross-references. Inagaki has indeed 
included, in order to clarify other entries, a 
number of basic Buddhist terms which do not 
occur in the literary texts on which the main 
body of the Dictionary 1s based. 

Though aimed principally at students of 
Japanese literature, the Dictionary is designed to 
help others in Buddhist Studies. To aid these 
readers, whose language of scholarship is less 
likely to be Japanese, five extremely useful 
index-type appendices have been provided, as 
follows. I. kanji for the main entries arranged 
by number of strokes with Japanese readings, 
Il. romanized (Wade-Giles) Chinese syllables 
from the main entries with kanj: and Japanese 
readings, III.an alphabetical listing of all 
romanized Japanese terms occurring in the Dic- 
tionary (excluding main entries), IV. romanized 
(Wade-Giles) Chinese terms, mostly personal 
names, found in the Dictionary, and V. roman- 
ized Sanskrit and Palt terms found in the Die- 
tionary. The reader may thus approach a term 
by its Chinese character, Wade-Giles reading, 
Japanese reading, or even  Pali/Sanskrit 
equivalent where applicable, a great boon to 
non-Japanologists. 

The nature and scope of the Dictionary may 
be illustrated by comparing it with the hand- 
somely bound but expensive Japanese-English 
Buddlust dictionary (JEBD) published by Daito 
Shuppansha (Kyoto, 1965). A random com- 
parison shows that Inagaki's Dictionary, while 
giving due weight to doctrinal terms has— 
deliberately—a greater preponderance of what 
might be called ' general terms’, i e. Buddhistic 
expressions like ‘divine protection’, ‘unseen 
help’ etc The JEBD locates technical terms 
within specific Sino-Japanese doctrinal schemes, 
pays more attention to Indian and Chinese 
antecedents of Japanese Buddhism and has 
many more entries devoted to personal bi- 
ographies and accounts of individual temples 
which are of historical rather than literary mter- 
est. Inagaki's explanations of terms are as a rule 
more clearly expressed than those in the JEBD, 
which was produced by a committee, but the 
explanations are not always better. Ki; (empti- 
ness), for example is described by Inagaki 
(p. 191) as ‘the opposite of u "existence " ', 
which is misleading since the opposite of u is mu, 
‘non-existence’ whereas kii means emptiness, 
which 1s neither existence nor non-existence, 
etc., an important point which is stated at some 
length by reference to Stcherbatsky in the 
JEBD In the same entry, Inagak: gives a cross- 
reference to an entry on Hannya-kyo, but this 
does not in fact occur as a main entry, an 
uncharacteristic slip. Inagaki gives the literary 
source-reference for most of his Buddhist terms, 
thereby helpfully locating the meaning of a term 
in its literary and historical context, where it can 
be compared with earlier or later meanings of 
the same term. The JEBD by contrast gives no 
references at all, which is a weakness The 
advantage of a much larger Japanese-Japanese 
dictionary lke Nakamura’s is that it gives 
detailed references to canonical works in the 
Taisho Tripitaka, and the literary references in 
Inagaki’s Dictionary are a very useful 
complement 

The title of Inagaki’s Dictionary might be 
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thought slightly misleading, since the contents 
really correspond to a ‘ Dictionary of Buddhist 
terms in Japanese literature’, and this ratses a 
question. If the virtue of this dictionary is that it 
makes accessible the terminology of Japanese 
Buddhism in a way that a Japanese-Japanese 
dictionary such as Nakamura’s cannot, why 
restrict the scope of the dictionary to selected 
literary texts, instead of making it a true 
‘Dictionary of Japanese Buddhist terms’, 
superseding the Japanese-English Buddhist dic- 
tionary? Broadening the scope of this Dictionary 
would enable the author to incorporate more 
factual biographical and historical material, 
and include terms used in contemporary Bud- 
dhist discourse and terms relating to Buddhist 
elements in wider Japanese culture. Perhaps 
such a project would be too ambitious for the 
resources available, but on the evidence of the 
present Dictionary it 1s a project well within 
Inagaki's expert capabilities. 


BRIAN BOCKING 


Les RusseLL OATES: Populist 
nationalism in prewar Japan: a 
biography of Nakano Seigo. xii, 
135 pp. Sydney, London, Boston: 
Allen and Unwin, 1985. £11.95. 


Although their post-war condemnation and 
blanket purge lumped all Japanese nationalistic 
societies together, there are few aspects of 
modern Japanese history more complex than 
pre-war Japanese nationalism Dr. Oates's 
perceptive biography of Nakano Sermo 
illustrates this vividly by showing how various 
strands were combined within a single 
individual His subject—a notable politician 
cum journalist—has hitherto received scant 
attention outside Japan despite the fact that, 
superficially at least, he came closer than any 
other Japanese leader to being in the mould of 
Hitler or Mussolini. Although, however, 
Nakano visited both men in 1938, expressed 
unusually open admiration for them, and had 
his followers wear a distinctive uniform, 
Dr. Oates emphasizes his eclecticism by point- 
ing to his intellectual debt to G D. H. Cole, his 
positive response to the Russian Revolution, 
and to the fact that he found inspiration in the 
example of Clemenceau as a national hero at a 
time of crisis. If it is difficult to disentangle 
foreign influences, the question of traditional 
influences is even more complex Following 
Najita Tetsuo, Dr. Oates places great stress on 
Yomeigaku, the Wang Yang-ming School of 
Confucianism which emphasized the individ- 
ual's intuitive understanding of what is right 
and which was popular in Kyüshü, from where 
Nakano hailed. But he also sees Nakano as 
being a characteristic member of the small 
businessmen class, as well as an heir to the 
resentment felt by his native area of Fukuoka 
towards the central government after the Meiji 
renovation in 1868. Nakano’s Fukuoka back- 
ground further, it is argued, predisposed him 
towards Pan-Asianism, an deal which was 
strengthened by his contacts with Chinese 
students at Waseda university. There, however, 
he also became interested in the liberal ideas 
expressed by Ukita Kazutami, but his first 
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ublished wrting was for a traditionalist 
journal whose publisher became his father-in- 
law Out of this combination of influences 
emerged a popular writer, dynamic public 
speaker and ambitious politician who had much 
in common with the renovationist wing of 
Japanese nationalism, but who did not advocate 
terrorism, assassination or coups d’état and 
was, 1n Dr. Oates's view, less inclined to engage 
in moralistic criticism of big business and party 
pork-barrel politics. (although he eventually 
rejected the existing parties as suitable holders 
of governmental power and founded his own 
political group—the Tohoka1) Although very 
ready to criticize government leaders, he was 
less hostile to the ruling Establishment than 
most renovationists, having himself become, as 
an up-and-coming Minseito Diet member, a 
vice-minister in 1929 (the financial support 
which Dr. Oates records him as receiving from 
a number of businessmen and high-ranking 
army officers may also, as the author suggests, 
not have been irrelevant). In contrast to most 
Japanese nationalists he was temperamentally 
alien to mystical patriotism, preferring a 
rational approach and placing the people rather 
than the emperor at the centre of his national- 
1sm His ambivalent and idiosyncratic attitudes 
may have been a factor in the failure of all his 
attempts to combine with other nationalistic or 
popular groups, although Dr Oates makes it 
clear that his intense competitiveness made it 
difficult for him to co-operate with others on 
equal terms, and he seems to have quarrelled 
with or alienated most of his mentors, friends 
and close followers. It 1s one of the strengths of 
this book, in fact, that it 15 not just concerned 
with Nakano's 1deological position within. the 
spectrum of Japanese nationalism but also 
presents a very readable account of his political 
career. In doing so it throws light on the attempt 
to establish a new political and economic struc- 
ture ın 1940-41 (when Nakano joined, but 
quickly broke with, the newly established 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association) and on 
the development of opposition to the wartime 
government headed by General T6j6, whose 
displeasure Nakano incurred by publicly 
defending individualism and liberalism against 
bureaucratic control and by engaging in 
manoeuvres to try to secure the cabinet’s re- 
placement It was this which led to Nakano’s 
arrest, and after his release, to his suicide, which 
Oates discusses in a particularly interesting 
chapter The lack of a diary or collection of 
letters unfortunately limits insight into 
Nakano’s personality and mental processes, but 
excellent use 1s made here of his published 
writings and the memoirs of his associates and 
his son Inevitably there are a few disputable 
statements on incidental matters such as the 
relationship between the Aikyojuku and the 
Ketsumeidan (p.44) and the Leith-Ross 
mission (p. 74), but the treatment of the politi- 
cal environment in which Nakano operated 1s 
generally very sure-footed If there 1s a criticism, 
it 1s that the book is too short although 
Dr. Oates writes lucidly and packs a great deal 
within a smali compass, a more detailed account 
of some episodes and aspects, notably the 
organization of the Tohokai would have been of 
value. Nevertheless, this remains an objective 
and convincing study of an important political 
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maverick with strong local roots who repre- 
sented a type of unconventional independence 
and indigenous liberalism the existence of which 
has often been ignored; and ıt makes an ım- 
pressive opening volume for the new East Asian 
history series which the publishers have under- 
taken in conjunction. with the Australian 
National University and the Asian Studies 
Association of Australia. 


R. L. SIMS 


HiLARY Conroy and two others (ed) 
Japan in transition: thought and 
action in the Meiji era, 1868-1912. 
318 pp. London and Toronto: 
Associated University ` Presses, 
[1985]. £26.50. 


IROKAWA DAIKICHI: The culture of the 
Meiji period. Translation edited by 
Marius B. Jansen [and others]. 
(Princeton Library of Asian 
Translations.) xvi, 320 pp. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, [1985]. £36.30. 


Japan in transition 1s a collection of papers 
by US specialists (plus two by Japanese 
historians) on Japan in the Mey: period (1868— 
1912) dealing with a wide variety of topics. The 
rationale of the collection ıs that Mom Japan 
may be considered as a ‘crucible’ for the twen- 
tieth-century world in enhancing our under- 
standing of the opportunities and problems 
posed by rapid change on a nationwide scale. 
That said, there is little which holds the 
individual papers together other than their deal- 
ing with a common period of time The 14 
papers in the volume are subdivided into five 
groups. Their grouping seems somewhat arbi- 
trary, with only part 3, ‘International treaties 
and national security’, hanging together in a 
really coherent fashion. Such disjunction of 
content, however, 1s inevitably the result of any 
collection of papers which is not from the start 
conceived as an entity and written, as it were, to 
order The papers themselves are of varying 
quality, but there are several among them which 
offer new insights and will be of particular 
interest to specialists in Mom Japan. A few have 
the added advantage of potential appeal to non- 
specialists as well. 

In part 1, ‘ Establishing order’, J. B. Leavell 
deals in detail with the formation of the Meiji 
police establishment and J. L. Huffman con- 
siders the career of the journalist Fukuchi 
Gen’ichiro against the background of the prob- 
lems posed by balancing Japanese and Western 
influences. In section 2, ‘Ideas in the aur’, 
S. Yamashita’s ‘Herbert Spencer and Mem 
Japan’ while narrow in scope, will be of interest 
to intellectual historians, but M. Hane’s depic- 
tion of Fukuzawa Yukichi as a protagonist of 
women’s rights is disappointingly unconvinc- 
ing. The final article in this section, by 
E. P. Conant on  Japonisme, demonstrates 
highly scholarly knowledge, but is marred by 
poor proof-reading and an excess of detail 
which obscures any broader conclusion The 
three papers in section 3 by S. T. W. Davis, 
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R. T. Chang, and H. Conroy together con- 
stitute a valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of Japan’s foreign policy considera- 
tions at this time, but section 4, ‘ Problems and 
solutions in thought and action ’, while contain- 
ing three good papers, is a less coherent whole. 
H. Matsuzawa’s meticulous writing on theories 
of civilization might, one feels, have fitted better 
in section 2, and the papers by H. P. Ch'en and 
N. Hagihara on Inoue Kowashi and Mutsu 
Munemitsu, both well written and competent, 
tend to end up as microcosms of study; their 
interest would perhaps have been enhanced, 
especially in the case of Hagihara's paper, if less 
attention had been given to the individual and 
mere to the broader institutional implications 
of his views. In part 5, ‘The darker side’ 
J. Lin’s paper on the underdogs of Taisho 
(1912-26) society, while excellent in itself, is at 
odds with the time-scale of the rest of the 
volume and insufficiently related to the Meiji 
period. S. Ushioda’s paper on Fukuda Hideko 
is highly competent, and the better for recogniz- 
ing its own limitations. The final paper of the 
volume, by W. Patterson on Japanese policy 
towards Korean emugration, is an admirably 
well researched and thought out case study of 
Japan's imperialist policy. 

There is thus something in this volume to 
appeal to a wide variety of interests, and while it 
reinforces the impression that Japanese studies 
tends to gear itself to a limited audience of 
specialists, it does give some suggestion of the 
range of interests and approaches of U.S. 
researchers on Japan. The inclusion of two 
papers by Japanese historians is especially 
welcome, and it 1s in the context of a relative 
1gnorance of the work being done by historians 
m Japan that the new translation of Irokawa 
Daikichi's Meyi no bunka under the title. The 
culture of the Meiji period must be viewed. 
Originally published in Japanese in 1970, Meij: 
no bunka was an exercise in ‘ people's history ° 
(minshüshi), which rapidly became a bestseller. 
Attempting to get away from the ngid Marxism 
which has dominated modern Japanese his- 
toriography and gain a clearer perspective of 
the life and thought of the common people of 
the Meiji period, Merji no bunka was strongly 
influenced by the works of folklorists such as 
Yanagita Kunio. Using hitherto undiscovered 
local documents it dealt with the cultural back- 
ground of the village communities of early 
Meiji, the political culture which developed, and 
the economic conditions and expanding 
influence of the emperor system which stifled 
the spontaneous consciousness and inclinations 
of the ordinary people. 

This, the first English translation of the work, 
1s by five U.S. academics with a specific interest 
in ‘people’s history’, edited with a helpful 
introduction by M. B. Jansen and containing 
also a brief preface by the author noting some of 
what he now considers to be the imperfections 
in the work. The translation itself is of a 
uniformly high standard. As a book which 
could only have been written by a Japanese, this 
translation is an important contribution to a 
wider understanding of Japanese histori- 
ography, though the fact that it was originally 
written for a Japanese audience breeds consider- 
able confusion over the assumptions that it 
makes and the plethora of names, etc. The 
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approach is not a very systematic one, tending 
towards lack of substantiation and extrapola- 
tion of very broad conclusions from a limited 
amount of material. It shares with the Marxist 
approach, whose rigidities it 1s trying to shake 
off, a highly idealized view of the common 
people. What does become abundantly clear is 
that Japanese ‘ people's history’, with its con- 
centration on local leaders and political acti- 
vists, is very far removed from the social history 
approach which has developed in Britain, and in 
the U.S., over the last 20 years. Nevertheless, 
each school may well have something to learn 
from the other, and there is without doubt 
considerable food for thought in Irokawa's 
writing, however 1diosyncratic we may regard 
1ts approach. This translation is therefore to be 
welcomed. 


JANET HUNTER 


Victor T. Kinc: The Maloh of West 
Kalimintan: an ethnographic study 
of social change among Indonesian 
Borneo people. 252 pp. Dordrecht 
and Cinnamenson, N. J.: Foris 
Publications, 1985. 


The author of this ‘ethnographic study of 
social inequality and social change among an 
Indonesian Borneo people’ spent twelve 
months in 1972/3 living in Maloh villages in the 
upper regions of the River Kapuas. It is an area 
inhabited by a mixture of peoples, who for the 
most part are subsistence cultivators, depending 
mainly on the swidden farming of rice. Among 
this collection of peoples and cultures the 
Maloh were selected for study because they 
were little known and seemed to constitute some 
kind of cultural entity, though, as so often in 
such situations, the boundaries were far from 
clear. They were also selected because during 
the twentieth century they had been deeply 
influenced by Malay culture, Roman Catholic 
missionaries, the Dutch colonial administra- 
tion, and modern commercial practices. 

Maloh society is, or was, one of the many 
hierarchical societies characteristic of central 
Borneo. The people lived in villages of two, or 
at most three, massively fortified longhouses; 
and each village was politically independent and 
normally hostile to its neighbours, with whom, 
however, it frequently formed alliances, cemen- 
ted temporarily by aristocratic marriages. The 
small size of such villages, rarely with more than 
a thousand people, combined with an ideally 
rigid division of its inhabitants into what can 
loosely be called aristocrats, freemen, and 
slaves, had interesting consequences in the 
working of the social system which could not be 
easily sustained if ways were not found to 
circumvent the conventions which gave politi- 
cal, economic, and ritual power to a class of 
aristocrats too small to produce all the skills 
needed to run the society. In order to under- 
stand the changes which had taken place by 
1972, when these conventions had largely been 
abandoned, the author was obliged to salvage 
what he could of the ideal ranking system and 
its practice from the memories of 1nformants 
(some of whom were alive early in this century), 
from historical records, what still remained of 
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the system during his visit, and also from com- 
parison with accounts of similar socteties in 
other parts of Borneo. 

The ethnographic account ts careful and 
orderly. The author delimits the people who can 
reasonably be called Maloh, describes the 
environment they live 1n, reconstructs the earlier 
form of society, and lists the various influences 
that have brought about changes in it. Most of 
the book is taken up 1n examining this trans- 
formation of the traditional society 1n which the 
aristocrats had formed a ruling class. Dr King 
does this by looking into, in some detail, the 
ways in which the aristocrats buttressed their 
position as a ruling class ın the organization of 

inship, famıly, household, economy, politics, 
and ritual In doing so he records a great deal of 
useful comparatıve materal concerning bilat- 
erally organızed and hierarchically arranged 
societies in Borneo, and for that matter 
elsewhere. The importance of recording such 
material while it 1s still available is self-evident, 
both for the understanding of the many forms 
of social inequality and in guiding the attempts 
of administrations in bringing undeveloped 
societies mto the modern international com- 
munity. At the same time the material has value 
in throwing light on another discussion, namely, 
the development of the state. This topic has 
recently been re-examined in the light of African 
ethnography The hierarchical organization of 
Bornean societies, such as those of the Maloh, 
the Kayan, the Kenyah, and the Melanau, 1s 
based on the same principles as underlay the 
coastal sultanates of Brunei Pontianak, and 
others, where the aristocrats for reasons that are 
not clear were able to develop a state organiza- 
tion that failed to emerge in similar neighbour- 
ing communities. The comparison of material 
such as 1s provided by the Maloh with African 
Societies, very differently organized, could prove 
profitable. 


H. S. MORRIS 


Tony ALICE VOLKMAN: Feasts of 
honor. ritual and change in the 
Toraja Highlands. (Illinois Studies 


in Anthropology, No. 16.) xi, 
216 pp. 2 maps. Urbana and 
Chicago: University of Illinois 


Press, 1985. £19.50. 


Dr. Volkman's study focuses on Toraja rit- 
uals which are, she says, about ‘status’ and 
‘meat division’ (p 7): she examines, in par- 
ticular, the changes in these ceremonies, in their 
meanings and in the contexts in which they 
occur from the Dutch colonial period in 
Indonesia onwards. For the author ‘meat and 
mortuary ceremonies remain vital and ever- 
changing symbols in Toraja culture’ (p. 5). Her 
analysis owes much to Geertzian cultural 
anthropology, and especially to Clifford 
Geertz’s analysis of the Balinese cockfight, 
though when she considers Toraja rank in 
detail, I detect elements of Marshall Sahlins's 
Social stratification m Polynesia. 

The book was originally presented as the 
author’s doctoral thesis at Cornell in 1980 
under the title The pig has eaten the vegetables, 
and chs vir and ix are versions of papers 
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already published elsewhere. Volkman’s field- 
work was carried out in the Rantepao region of 
Sulawesi, specifically m the village of To’ Dama’ 
among the Sesean Toraja, from the end of 1976 
to the latter part of 1978. An important feature 
of the study is that it relies significantly on 
information collected from one elderly noble- 
woman, Mama’ Agus. She constantly surfaces 
in the text, along with her close Eurasian kin. In 
the descriptions of Torajan rank, there is an 
emphasis on social and cultural fluidity, vague- 
ness, contradiction, ambiguity and instability. 
This depiction may well have something to do 
with the nature of To’ Dama’ itself; ıt is a 
comparatively recently formed village, atypical, 
“a sort of frontier’ and ‘culturally undefined ' 
(p 123). In this connexion it would have been 
useful if the author had given us some 
impression of the range of Torajan socio- 
cultural forms, particularly ın relation to rank; 
comparative data could have been secured from 
the several anthropological studies of Toraja 
available, and we might have been better able to 
assess to what extent socio-cultural flux 1s a 
phenomenon of the district in which Volkman 
worked or whether it 1s much more the product 
of the kinds of concepts and the analytical 
orientation which the author adopts. 

The book includes an informative historical 
chapter, placing the Toraja in a wider southern 
Sulawesi historical context There 1s a fascinat- 
ing description of outside influences, including 
Christian missions, education, a money econ- 
omy and labour migration, and very recently, 
tourism, on Torajan culture and social 
organization. One important observation here 
is that various non-noble families are at present 
channelling newly-acquired wealth into funeral 
rituals in search of a certain kind of locally 
acknowledged, Torajan-based status But, of 
course, this in turn means that the ‘ traditional’ 
characteristics of these feasts and the values 
underpinning them have also been transformed, 
in concert with the undermining of the former 
ranking system. The study ts much taken up 
with Torajan symbolism in relation to the 
ancestral hoise, status and ritual, with the 
central cultural values of honour and shame, 
and with detailed descriptions, fleshed out with 
case studies, of the funeral feasts and the 
changes tn them and in Torajan perceptions of 
them 

I have two specific criticisms of the study, 
and they are both anticipated in Volkman’s 
introductory discussion of the problems she 
faced in carrying out field-work in a stratified 
society. First, one does not really find out all 
that much about the lower orders of Torayan 
society; the material has been gathered mainly 
from a segment of the traditional Torajan élite 
in Sesean, and a rather marginal segment at 
that We do not know very much about the 
social organization of commoners and former 
slaves, and their perceptions of Torajan society. 
For example, in the way in which the author 
talks about the saroan (‘a meat-sharing and 
labor group’) it is difficult to determine whether 
these are organizational features specific to 
nobles or whether they are shared by all Toraja, 
1f the latter, do saroan differ in form and content 
between different ranks? We face the same 
UMS in relation to other social forms as 
well. 
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Secondly, we are short on details of the 
ranking system. Volkman says herself that 
‘Certain kinds of data were unobtainable from 
almost any source—for example, land owner- 
ship' (p. 16). As one would expect, an under- 
standing of the mechanics of control over land 
is crucial to the analysis of hierarchy But apart 
from a discussion of the symbolic aspects of 
wealth, we are not provided with any worth- 
while information on the distribution of wealth 
and land rights in relation to other dimensions 
of rank It is perhaps unfair to take an author to 
task for not covering aspects of a society to 
which access is difficult, but without these data, 
the whole discussion of rank—the dimensions 
of class, status and power, and the interrelations 
between these, and the interconnexions between 
rank and the spheres of kinship, marriage and 
residence—does not demonstrate how the 
system in practice works. The emphasis on 
symbolism and the realm of values tends 
naturally to a concentration on status. 

Apart from these shortcomings, the book 
overall is a good one, it is very readable, nicely 
written, succinct, and, in its focus on symbolism 
and ritual, well argued. It 1s a substantial con- 
tribution to Torajan studies, and provides us 
with extremely useful comparative data, 
demonstrating, as it does, striking similarities 
with systems of rank and feasting complexes in 
other South-East Asian societies from both the 
mainland and the Indonesian archipelago. 


VICTOR T. KING 


JOHAN KHasNOR: The emergence of the 
modern Malay administrative elite. 
(East Asian Historical Mono- 
graphs.) xiii, 230 pp. Singapore: 
Oxford University Press, 1984. 
[pub. 1985]. £26.50. 


When J.P Rodger, then Resident of 
Selangor, affirmed in 1896 that ' The men we 
require [in the Civil Service] should be 
gentlemen.. and preferentially public school 
men’, he was writing of British recruitment, but 
the same values were applied when Malay 
College, Kuala Kangsar, was opened in 1905 to 
train Malays for what was later known as the 
Malay Administrative Service. Given the 
importance attached to the college, sponsored 
by Wilkinson and Treacher, where the incul- 
cation of ‘manners, bearing and personality’ 
was rated more highly by the F.M.S. Director of 
Education in 1908 than ‘scholastic attain- 
ments', the recruitment of early headmasters 
has curious features Hargreaves, the head- 
master ın 1905-17, was impressive personally 
and academically, but Jermyn (1920-23) was 
removed as ineffective. Dr. Khasnor is kind 
enough not to speculate why, with a mixture of 
third and fourth class Honours from Keble, he 
was appointed at all. O'May, whom Hargreaves 
favoured as his successor, was not only set aside 
because he had been a Socialist at Oxford, but 
was forced to resign in 1920 after 13 years' 
service at Malay College Ishak bin Haji 
Mohammad, interviewed by Khasnor in 1971, 
regarded the College as a place one was sent’ to 
learn to use the fork and spoon’, but given his 
disillusionment with the M.A.S/M.C.S and 
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attachment to the K MM. his recollection may 
be jaundiced The Malay College ultimately had 
150 places, predominantly for F.M.S. entrants, 
and never wholly filled before 1941. There were 
several occasions, for example in 1930-31 and 
1938, when Malay College candidates for the 
M.A.S were described as disappointing, but 
Khasnor’s evidence suggests that British of- 
ficialdom often failed to provide the resources 
needed to improve the training they criticized 
By 1921-22, during Jermyn's unhappy 
tenure, the College provided teaching up to 
Standard VIII and IX (Junior and Senior Cam- 
bridge). The situation before 1920 seems to have 
been that probationers for the M.A.S., having 
passed Standard VII, attended for three years a 
class conducted by the headmaster. Only in 
1920 was a pass in the Junior Cambridge 
examination needed to become a probationer 
and three attempts were sometimes allowed at 
the Senior examination. Bazell, the headmaster 
in 1923-38, deplored the shortage of staff in 
1923 and the lack of formal instruction or class 
work for probationers in Law. Some British 
Residents saw no port ın the probationary 
scheme being attached to Malay College by 
1923, but it was reasserted in 1929 by the 
headmaster and staff working after normal 
hours. The scheme of 1930 provided for proba- 
tioners to attend Court and the Land Office in 
Kuala Kangsar, with a local British administra- 
tive officer tutoring in Law and General Orders 
in his spare time Bazell asked for an extra 
teacher in 1931 to enable him to teach to H.S C 
level, but the Residents’ Conference in Septem- 
ber 1932 approved the aim but not the means. 
Malay College certainly performed a necessary 
role, as Khasnor suggests (p. 78), but it was 
hard-pressed to do so The rejection of Raffles 
College as a suitable venue for probationers by 
the Residents’ Conference may have sprung 
partly from the temptations anticipated in 
Singapore, but one wonders if a lack of educa- 
tional facilities was a factor, as Khasnor 
suggests (p. 81) As late as 1938 the entry quali- 
fication for Raffles College (four H S C. credits) 
was seen as too high for F.M S. probationers, 
and Sheppard’s suggestion (p. 82) that 1t might 
be waived implies that academic standards, not 
environment, were the real obstacle. 
Recruitment into the Higher Subordinate 
Class Scheme (later Malay Administrative 
Service) began in 1910. Twenty-three Malays 
already in government service, and not at 
Malay College, were admitted into the scheme 
m 1913-14 and in 1920 probationerships were 
opened to non-College pupils. The terms of 
service of the M.A.S were materially improved 
in 1917 and 1921 In 1916 only two out of 
55 Malays had passed through Grades I-III to 
the Special Grade: this was possible under the 
1910 scheme only after 14 years and if vacancies 
existed. The time lapse was reduced to 11 years 
in 1917 and examinations, not vacancies, 
became the basis of promotion. Khasnor argues 
that very few new posts were created for Malays 
in 1917, despite much reshuffling, but taking 
Grade I and Special Class together there would 
have been eight new A.D.O posts, an upgraded 
magistracy, and a new supervisor of customs at 
Port Dickson. The range of responsibility of 
upper grade officers also seems to have 
improved, as compared with Sub-Inspector of 
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Coconuts, Interpreter, or Inspector of Vehicles 
previously, and the transfer of ten posts from 
M.C.S toM AS also suggests a marginal shift. 
The Grade system was replaced by efficiency 
bars and a time scale in 1921, which, if passed, 
allowed an officer to enter the Special Class 
after only five years. Improved salary 
increments also moved Malay officers notice- 
ably above clerk's pay scales for the first time, 
although M A S. men still entered the M.C.S. 
only as ‘supernumeranes’ Some British offi- 
cers had grave doubts about such generosity in 
1920, notably London, the Resident of Pahang, 
who thought there were not enough capable 
Malays available, a type of view which led to the 
time for entry to Special Class being raised from 
five years to ten in 1924 and then reduced to 
seven years 1n 1930. There were 20 Malays in 
the M.C.S in 1940 The M.A.S. contained 91 
Malays and 14 student probationers, roughly 
double the numbers of 1916. 

Whether Malays preferred to work at district 
level rather than 1n central departments or not, 
Khasnor produces convincing evidence that 
British superiors regarded very few Malays as 
suitable for more that A.D.O. work in less 
demanding districts. She also shows that train- 
ing was not as broad as it should have been at 
district level, that there were some problems of 
corruption or misconduct, allegedly on the Judi- 
cial side, that a posting to Pahang was often 
seen as a punishment, but that most officers 
strove to do well and very few left the service for 
other careers. British motives are often difficult 
to interpret. They could be very patronizing, but 
still recommend approved Malay subordinates 
strongly for promotion Sons of sultans and 
chiefs were often referred to formally in cor- 
respondence, but this might have been social 
courtesy, not subtle nepotism, since only nine of 
the 20 Malays in the M.C S 1n 1940 had royal 
or aristocratic backgrounds. British aloofness at 
home and in their clubs sometimes hurt Malay 
Officers, but the courts of the sultans were 
sometimes seen as more overbearing and re- 
inforced by adat The Sultan of Perak, for 
example, refused to allow Hamzah bin Abdul- 
lah to accompany him to Buckingham Palace in 
1924, although the latter was the only Malay to 
reach Class IB in the M.C.S before his retire- 
ment in 1941 Khasnor has written a very inter- 
esting and balanced book in which she suggests 
that the British were very clever in fostering 
esprit de corps in the M.A.S and in reconciling 
the Malays to a subordinate role. If the British 
image of fairness and integrity was, as she 
asserts, ‘a kind of subtle confidence trick '—and 
some features are certainly deplorable—there 
was also clearly a considerable measure of 
mutural respect and affection in a colonial situa- 
tion which had its own momentum. 


D. K. BASSETT 


RoBERT W. HEFNER: Hindu Javanese: 
Tengger tradition and Islam. xi, 
290 pp. map. Princeton, NJ. 
Princeton University Press, 1985. 
£30. 


The 40,000 or so people of the Tengger high- 
lands, living in scattered villages around 
Mt. Bromo on the eastern salient of Java, are 
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(alone among modern Javanese) reputed to 
have preserved a non-Islamic priestly tradition 
over the five centuries since the fall of the 
Hindu-Buddhist kingdom of Majapahit. They 
remained insulated from the sphere of Mataram 
influence during the formative phase of 
Islamization. In this book, Robert Hefner sets 
out to document Tengger religious practice and 
to account for its cultural reproduction, its 
relation to wider Java and the effects of its 
contemporary links with the Hindu reform 
movement 

Tengger rites differ from those celebrated by 
kejawen Muslims ın focusing on a priestly 
hturgy, which insures the balance of spiritual 
forces by perpetually transforming the demonic 
Kala aspect of Siva into the benificent Guru 
Siva. There are also specific rituals. which 
demarcate Tengger from other Javanese and 
stress their shared identity. The s/ametan stands 
out above all other events as uniquely Tengger, 
but differs markedly from the ritual described 
by the same name among lowland Javanese. 
The differences illustrate the non-Islamic 
quality of Tengger mtual The kenduren prayer 
meal is central to the lowland slametan, whereas 
in Tengger the emphasis 1s on the ritual labour 
of the priest. In addition, Tengger concepts run 
counter to Islamic characterization of adat, 1n 
not distinguishing divine principles from 
custom. 

On the other hand, Tengger has never been a 
completely self-contained political or cultural 
entity, nor an ethnic group in terms of conven- 
tional anthropological categories It would be a 
mistake to identify too closely attenuated Teng- 
ger Hinduism with that of Bali. Popular notions 
of the spirit world, various rites, and other 
aspects of Tengger behaviour reveal the import- 
ance of an enduring dialogue with general 
Javenese culture Tengger tradition is regarded 
as a child or sibling with Islam; * Buda ' (confus- 
ingly, the widespread Javanese term for Tengger 
religion) and [slam are complementary. For 
example, circumcision has strong Islamic 
associations in Java but Tengger who practise it 
maintain that it is purely Javanese. They regard 
the Hindu prohibition on circumcision as con- 
trary to their tradition. 

The Tengger priest, or dukun, 1s not a magi- 
cian or medicinalist like his lowland namesake, 
but an officiant 1n a liturgical practice. His 
authority is less a personal matter than the 
product of traming  Priestly practice and 
popular commentary have no doubt changed 
since Majapahit times, and the two appear to 
have become more divergent; the one Indic and 
hierarchical, the other commumitanan and 
Javanist. The communitanan commentary 
reflects a social organization in which villagers 
relate as an assembly of generational cohorts, 
reinforced by the absence of formally 
recognized groups, statuses or titles Equality 
and non-exclusivity are key themes ın situa- 
tional interaction and intra-village ceremony 
Rather than the occupational multiplicity of 
much of lowland rural Java, Tengger tend 
towards an occupationally uniform land-owning 
peasantry. The exceptions to this undifferenti- 
ated scheme are the village priest and chief 
While these hardly comprise a distinct social 
class, there are some socio-economic inequali- 
ties which do threaten to undermine the com- 
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munitarian appeal of popular tradition. Among 
these 1s a move towards land concentration 

Hefner stresses the difficulty of portraying a 
single system of meanings. Although, histori- 
cally, there has been two-way seepage between 
liturgy and popular culture, there remains a 
tension-producing lack of mtegration between 
the two streams at each level of social and ritual 
organization. No Tengger institution expresses 
this curious mix of egalitarian idioms and prac- 
tical hierarchy more clearly than the ritual 
exchange system. Nevertheless, inconsistency is 
not experienced, and natives often act as if ritual 
actions have singular, shared, cultural mean- 
ings. Hefner also claims that such hidden ten- 
sion 1s ‘adaptive’, though he fails to specify 
clearly what he might mean by this 

In recent years there has been some conver- 
sion to Hinduism. Progressive Islamization and 
national involvement after independence much 
affected the Tengger leadership, and raised 
doubts about their place in a modern Indonesia. 
Hindu affiliation represented a response to these 
problems of self-definition and legitimation, 
although it was construed, at least to begin with, 
1n political rather than docrinal terms; that is, m 
terms of the need for an organization capable of 
representing Tengger religious interests. By 
1980 more than half of Tengger had changed 
their official religious designation from Buda to 
Hindu, but the debate between traditionalists 
and reformists continues to polarize their 
society. Indeed, nearly half of Tengger priests 
oppose the Hindu reform movement, which is 
strongly identified with Buda Bah rather than 
their own Buda Jawa. This 1s understandable 
when ‘reform’ has meant dichotomizing a 
unified Tengger practice into either adat or 
agama, ritual revision and downgrading the 
liturgy. But while policies which threaten to 
interfere with the priestly rite have been resisted, 
introduction of popular prayer, religious 
mstruction in elementary schools by Balinese 
trained teachers, and the Parisada religious 
admunistration, have been generally welcomed. 
Following Horton, Hefner sees the more global 
definition of their deities and an identification 
with a more worldly religion as an attempt to 
cope with an opening up of their social 
horizons 

Hefner adopts an interpretive approach but 
does not accept that an 1nstitutional order can 
only be understood in terms of the knowledge 
which members have of it. Actions have 
unintended consequences which influence 
reproduction and change There can be, he says, 
no detour around activity and historv. Also 
rejected, understandably, given the Tengger 
data, is the image of culture as text, since it 
leaves unanswered questions about the social 
distribution of knowledge. Instead, we are 
invited to move beyond a simple hermeneutic 
appreciation of meanings to an investigation of 
the social and historical conditions which made 
meanings, shared or otherwise, possible. This 
reviewer, at least, finds in this an entirely 
welcome reversal of a trend which has 
threatened to eliminate social analysis alto- 
gether from ethnography and replace it with 
either disembodied ‘texts’, an encounter 
between states of selfhood, or both. This book is 
much to be recommended. 

R. F. ELLEN 
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H J. pe Graaf and TH. G. TH. 
PIGEAUD: Chinese Muslims in Java 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Edited by M. C. Ricklefs. (Monash 
Papers on Southeast Asia, No. 12.) 
xiii, 221 pp., map. Melbourne: 
Monash University, 1984. 


This 1s one of the most curious works that I 
have ever been asked to review. The Editor in 
his introduction calls it ‘a remarkable work by 
two of the greatest scholars of Javenese history, 
language and literature’. They are Professor 
Th. G Th. Pigeaud and the late Professor 
H.J de Graaf; as far as scholarly reputation 
goes, one could not ask for better. 

They utilize as source for their study a text 
called the Malay Annals of Semarang and Cer- 
bon Thus is not an early lontar text, but is found 
as an appendix to a bizarre work in Malay 
called Tuanku Rao, published in Indonesia m 
1964, and wntten by M. O. Parlindungan. 
Parlindungan obtained his materials from a 
Dutch administrator called Poortman, who 
died in Voorburg, Holland, in 1951, at an 
advanced age. Or so Parlindungan claims. 

Parlindungan entitles the appendix in ques- 

tion ‘ Peranan Orang2 Tionghwa/Islam/Hanafi 
didalam Perkembangan Agama Islam di Pulau 
Jawa, 1411-1564' (The role of Hanafi Muslim 
Chinese in the development of Islam in Java, 
1411-1564). He explicitly disclaims authorship 
of this part of his book, which he states consists 
of documents put at his disposal and which he 
merely edited. He represents this appendix as 
being based on translations made by Poortman 
of Chinese temple archives seized by the Dutch 
in Cerbon and Semarang, in Java. In an intrigu- 
ing comment on p. 664 (not included in the 
edition under review) Parlindungan asserts that 
the material was given a top secret security 
classification by the Dutch secret police in Java, 
presumably to explain why it remained obscure. 
It is all very perplexing. 
. The nub of the problem is the enigmatic 
Resident Poortman. Parlindungan gives a lot of 
information about him 1n the book Tuanku Rao 
(pp 424-35). he studied Indology at Delft and 
later was appointed Administrative Cadet in the 
Netherlands Indies with a posting at Tapaktuan 
m North Sumatra. In 1904 he was appointed 
Controleur at Sipirok, later became Resident of 
Jambi and finally, Acting Adviser on Native 
Affairs in Batavia. From 1914-18 Poortman 
studied Chinese, and in 1928 was able to get his 
hands on the Chinese records in the Sam Po 
Kong temple in Samarang which later formed 
the basis of the work under discussion. He was 
pensioned in 1930. From 1930-40 Poortman 
pursued his researches in Holland, particularly 
1n Batak history, and managed to get hold of a 
collection of documents m Amsterdam which he 
took home to his house in Voorburg. He died in 
1951 in Holland 

Ricklefs writes (p. ni) ‘Attempts by Dutch 
scholars to identify this man . have, however, 
come to nothing. This 1s, to say the least, 
somewhat remarkable in the light of Poort- 
man's supposed high official rank and the claim 
that he was a student of Snouck Hurgronje and 
teacher of van Leur.' Ricklefs asks ‘ Was Poort- 
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man a creature of Parlindungan’s imagination, 
perhaps a joke upon his readers? "` 

My impression on reading Parlindungan’s 
short account of Poortman's life is that it has 
the ring of truth, and d no Poortman can be 
found in the Dutch records then there 1s most 
probably some one with a different name whose 
career corresponds substantially to that given 
by Parlindungan. It should not be too difficult 
with all the data given to identify this person (or 
to show that he does not exist). Perhaps Pigeaud 
and De Graaf were withholding publication of 
this work until they had carried out some fur- 
ther research 1n that direction. If so, one can 
only agree that they were justified, for there 1s 
something unsatisfying about bemg given the 
data carried in this book without that crucial 
piece of information 

A ‘historical’ account of a period is of very 
dubious worth 1f we have no way of establishing 
whether ıt is reliable or whether ıt 1s ‘a joke " 

A book focused on Chinese Muslims inevit- 
ably brings up the question of Chinese names 
The material here 1s believed to have been 
translated from Chinese by the mysterious 
Poortman, the names of Chinese are given in 
romanized Indonesian, no Chinese characters 
being given anywhere Many problems remain 
unresolved. One rather regrets that some one 
competent in this field (the name of 
Dr Claudine Salmon of Paris automatically 
springs to mind) was not involved in the publi- 
cation. Meanwhile perhaps the comments of an 
amateur ın that field will help start the inquiry 
about the Chinese on its way 

On p 45 Parlindungan observes ‘ Before 
1500.. all Chinese residing in Java were of 
Yunnan and Swatow extraction Ma and Bong 
are Chinese family names from Yunnan Gan is 
a family name from Swatow ' Seemingly 
Parlindungan 1s using his examples to support 
the general statement about the origins of the 
early Chinese ın Java. Comparıson of these 
names with Chinese surnames with the same 
romanized spellings in modern times in the 
Indonesian/Malaysian region does not give 
much support to that view 

Ma (Chinese Commercial Code no. 7456, 
meaning ‘horse’) ıs a common surname for 
Muslim Chinese from many parts of China, and 
this spelling of it would be possible for the 
southern Chinese dialects of Hokkien, Can- 
tonese, Khek and Hainanese, so on this score at 
least, one need not postulate a Yunnanese con- 
nexion. For Bong, we have a Chinese surname 
(CCC no. 5536) for which Bong is a possible 
Hokkten spelling, and the names Bong Swi Hoo 
and Bong Tak Keng could easily be Hokkien 
names 

Gan Eng Chu could also easily be a Hokkien 
name, the Swatow spelling for the surname 
(CC.C no 7346) that I know is Ngang, not 
very different. 

Parlmdungan gives the Indonesian trans- 
lation for the Chinese names of three half- 
Chinese (pp 18, 22), and the editors leave it to 
‘Smologists familiar with southern Chinese 
dialects’ to decide whether these are correct. 
The names are: (i) Swan Liong (Indonesian 
‘Naga Berlian’, English ‘Diamond Dragon’) 
The Hokkien Soan Lióng would mean precisely 
that. (1) Jin Bun (Indonesian ‘Orang Kuat’, 
English ‘ Strong Man’). This sounds Hokkien, 
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but I cannot identify 1t with the meaning given. 
Gii) Kin San (Indonesian ‘Gunung Mas’ or 
“Golden Mountain’). The nearest Hokkien 
pronunciation for this would be Kim San, 
meaning ‘ Golden Mountain ', so we have to do 
with a small misspelling or a pronunciation in a 
closely related dialect of Chinese 

From this miscellany of data on the Chinese, 
and in the absence of any indication of the 
reliability of Parlindungan's sources, it would 
seem unsafe to accept his claim about the early 
Yunnanese connexion But there are many 
problems. for example, early Yunnanese 
surnames passing through modern Indonesian 
Chinese informants, would probably appear ın 
the pronunciations of the southern Chinese 
dialects anyway 

A brief editor's commentary by Professor 
Ricklefs on pp. 187-90 throws helpful further 
light on some points There are inevitably a few 
printing errors The sentences in the English 
translation and in the comments tend to be 
ponderous. In places the reader’s attention has 
to grapple with strings of names (e.g on 
pp. 72-3). Altogether this cannot be recom- 
mended as an easy read. 

Can it be recommended at all? I should think 
that the most useful way for most people to 
utilize the data in this book 1s to start with the 
very adequate index and to look up those points 
in which they happen to be interested The 
publication of this little text does not eliminate 
the need for research to establish whether 
Poortman existed (under that name or some 
other) and to procure more data to throw light 
on the origins of this so-called ‘ Malay Annals’ 


RUSSELL JONES 


PETER MARK: A cultural, economic and 
religious history of the Basse Casa- 
mance since 1500. (Studien zur 
Kulturkunde, 78.) xii, 136 pp., 
6 plates. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1985. 
DM 36. 


This slim volume is a further addition to the 
excellent Studien zur Kulturkunde, published 
by the Frobenius Institute of Frankfurt: among 
the many merits of this series 1s the speed with 
which recent research 1s published There are, 
however, some technical hitches in Basse Casa- 
mance. the lack of an index is always a draw- 
back in a serious scholarly work, similarly, a 
glossary would have been a great help in coping 
with the multitude of technical terms; the maps 
are rather sketchy, and leave the non-expert 
reader groping sometimes There is incon- 
sistency over foreign language quotations, some 
given only in the original, some also in English, 
some only in English: translations are 
sometimes a little free—are circoncis literally 
initiates (p 39)? And it is a little alarming, in a 
German publication of all places, to find an den 
Ufern dieses Flusses rendered on ‘ this bank of 
the river’ (p 54) Names are not quite 
standardized. m particular, dj, di, and j (all, I 
think, equivalent to the English ‘)’) are a little 
confusing side-by-side There are occasional 
hesitancies even in the English, for example 
adopt/adapt (p 28), subscribe/ascribe (p. 32), 
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discrete/discreet (pp 89, 119) But three cheers 
and one cheer more for footnotes in their right- 
ful place. 

Casamance lies in south-west Senegal: this 
study concentrates upon a stateless society, the 
Diola, or Jola, the dominant and largest ethnic 
group in lower Casamance, numbering perhaps 
200,000 or 250,000, and especially on the north- 
ern Diola. Three themes stand out: economic 
history, art history, and religious history. The 
commercial involvement of the area is traced 
further back into the past than has hitherto 
been assumed Diola expansion in the late sıx- 
teenth and the seventeenth century is attributed 
to population increase, 'which was itself a 
direct result of the increased availability of 
iron' through European trade (p. 30): this 1s an 
interesting hypothesis, perhaps rather specu- 
lative There is considerable discussion of 
slavery. that the development of groundnut 
cultivation (particularly further north) 
‘increased demand for captives’—‘far from 
quelling the Casamance slave trade, abolition 
and the nse of “ legitimate commerce ” caused 
an increase in slave raids and trade’ (p. 55)— 
though a fashionable opinion in our cynical 
days, does need demonstration and not 
assertion only Later developments in ground- 
nuts, rubber, palm-oil and kernels, and in 
migrant labour, are explored. 

The theme of art history concentrates on 
masks, on the kwmpo ritual (primarily anti- 
witchcraft), and on the bukut initiation 
ceremonies at 20-year intervals The Islamic 
theme is relatively recent, perhaps not more 
than a century old The take-off came in the 
early 1930s, when a combination of world 
depression, drought, pests, cattle plague, and 
increasing European colonial penetration, 
prompted many Diola to turn to new super- 
natural resources. 

Dr Mark repeatedly, and appealingly, 
emphasizes the need for extreme caution in 
interpreting uncertam and often scanty 
evidence: and his insistence that ‘ a peoples’ [sic] 
conception of who they are and how they came 
to be is part of their reality, and 1s as relevant to 
their culture as any “objective” but foreign 
version of their history’ (p. 2) 1s vitally import- 
ant. Yet occasionally a too confident turn of 
phrase slips in. The enticing ‘ must have’ is not 
uncommon (e.g. pp 51, 54), and * undoubtedly ' 
sometimes substitutes (as undoubtedly it often 
does) for ‘very likely’ or even ‘I think’ 
(e.g. p. 54). Symbolic meanings (notoriously 
elusive) are presented with full confidence 
(p. 40); and how can we possibly know that mid 
nineteenth century rain priests performed 
*exactly the same role' as priests briefly 
described in 1695 (p 77)? 

Mark agrees with René Bravmann's view 
that, at least in West Africa, Islam and the 
masking traditions have proved unexpectedly 
compatible. But there are tucked away towards 
the end of his book references to the Tijaniyya 
brotherhood as ‘an agent for the abandonment 
of indigenous ritual’ (p. 121), and to Tijanis as 
abstainers from bukut initiation rites (p. 123) 
What will happen when there emerge, as surely 
they will, Muslim reformers 1n whose eyes the 
Tyanis themselves are little better than the 
masqueraders? (See the review of Bravmann’s 
Islam and tribal art in West Africa, BSOAS, 
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xxxvill, 3, 1975, 696, where I expressed a similar 
reservation.) Mark also discusses the ' revival of 
local pride and sense of identity’, and the 
returning Diola functionaries from Dakar ‘ who 
most aggressively embrace traditional customs’ 
(p. 123) The future seems as full of uncertainty 
and interest as the past 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


JANE I. Guyer: Family and farm in 
Southern Cameroon. (African Re- 
search Studies, No. 15.) xii, 154 pp. 
Boston: Boston University African 
Studies Center, 1984. $11. 


This study of Bet: villages in the forest/ 
savanna border region near Cameroon’s 
capital, Yaoundé, seems at first glance to be 
essentially a detailed monograph of specialist 
interest. It has been publhshed m Boston 
University’s relatively new series of low-cost, 
no-frills volumes which reproduce the basic 
typescript with some maps, but no index. 
However, this low-key presentation should not 
disguise the major importance of the book. 
Each chapter concludes with an analytical sec- 
tion which draws out its wider implications, and 
these should be of interest to Africanists across 
a wide range of disciplines and regions. 

Jane Guyer currently leads the field among 
scholars seeking to integrate women’s studies 
with other aspects of African history and 
anthropology. Throughout the book, her clear 
understanding of Beti gender roles and family 
structures 1$ used to shed light on the processes 
of agricultural change The result 1s not just an 
illustration of the general relevance of women's 
studies, but also a fascinating example of inter- 
disciplinary work in history and anthropology 
This kind of work 1s far from easy, and the book 
has taken many years to complete. Based upon 
archival research and field-work carried out in 
1975—76 and 1979, it has also gained from the 
author's experience in teaching the history and 
anthropology of other West African societies 

The book’s central theme 1s the persistence of 
continuity in the face of change The most 
striking continuities in twentieth-century Beti 
society have been within the sphere of ‘ female 
farming’. Women have continued to farm, and 
to use a certain pattern of cultivation on their 
groundnut fields, while there has been a cor- 
responding stability in the cultural definition of 
their families’ diet. These continuities have per- 
sisted amidst profound economic, social and 
political change. Colomal rule brought fixed 
settlement patterns, a new administrative struc- 
ture, laws against indigenous rituals and con- 
version to Catholicism. Also, the Beti region 
proved ideally suited to cocoa cultivation, 
which directly transformed patterns of land and 
labour use m farming More recently, Beti vil- 
lage life has been directly affected by the growth 
of Yaoundé, which brought new demands for 
commercial food production and encouraged 
new patterns of migration.Guyer argues that all 
these trends have brought changes, both for 
better and for worse, in women's status and 
relationship to the market; but their farming 
and cooking methods have changed little. 

Why has women’s work in the Bet: region 
proved so mmpervious to change over the past 
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half century? Guyer shows that this has not 
always been the case. The environmental con- 
text of women’s farm work had been changing 
rapidly during the later pre-colonial period, as 
the Bett moved coastwards from the savanna 
into the virgin forest region But the Beti were 
‘stopped in ther tracks’ by colonial rule 
(p. 11). Since the colonial programme of seden- 
tanzation concluded in the 1920s they have 
found it virtually impossible to move settle- 
ments or to create new ones. Population density 
has grown, and men's adoption of cocoa has 
further restricted the land available for food 
farming. The results have been a reduction in 
the share of the family diet produced by men on 
fields cleared from the primary forest, and a 
growth 1n the share of cassava in the inter- 
cropping mixture on women's groundnut fields 
However, no new food crops have been taken 
up, and women's basic techniques of farming 
and cooking have proved adequate to cope with 
the pressures of twentieth-century life. 

Guyer goes beyond these bare material facts 
ın showing how the relationship between men's 
and women's work in Beti society contains 
elements both of complementarity and separa- 
Don Women performed some essential tasks 1n 
a subordinate role on men's fields, but men did 
little or no work on women's groundnut fields. 
This area of autonomy provided scope for 
women to control their own and their children's 
food supply However, men's claims to a share 
of the women's produce provided ample scope 
for negotiation and dispute Guyer is fascinated 
by the processes of negotiation and by the 
abel which she is able to gain of ‘chinks in 
the structures of control’ represented by mar- 
nage and by patrilineal relations among men 
(p. 31) Her model of Beti society 1s structured 
to highhght such issues, and so to provide a 
picture of a society in motion, both historically 
and ın the present day. It 1s one of the striking 
achievements of this interesting and original 
book that she manages to provide a vivid sense 
of the options for change, while underlining the 
presence of stable anchonng features in Beti 
society 


SUSAN MARTIN 


HENRIETTA L. Moore: Space, text and 
gender: an anthropological study 
of the Marakwet of Kenya. xi, 
213 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1985. 
£25 ($39.50). 


This is a most unusual book to come out of 
Cambridge anthropology publications, drawing 
more on interpretive analyses found elsewhere 
than at Cambridge The spatial relations of 
Marakwet households within compounds and 
of activities carried out in them are represented 
in symbol and practice They can be "read" like 
a text to reveal a variety of possible interpreta- 
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tions of their constituent social relations. But 
this reading of space does not 1n fact reveal any 
basic reality. On the contrary it constantly re- 
presents men as providers and women as 
dependent, and both as sharing a unity of 
interests, when in fact men depend on women 
for their reproductive powers and for their 
sexuality, and women on men for farming land 
and the right to raise their children Spatial 
arrangements suggest that women’s and men’s 
tasks and statuses are hierarchically comp- 
lementary rather than conflicting. This 1s 
achieved by the separation of houses, their 
contents, livestock, and such other activity 
zones as refuse disposal and burial positions 
taking on a predictable and ‘ inevitable’ charac- 
ter, as 1f they were things of nature: women’s 
and men’s roles and spaces are discretely dif- 
ferentiated because that 1s what 1s seen to be 
‘natural’ and therefore legitimate 

I perceive an interesting reversal of Ardener’s 
mute categories. Through the lewd songs of 
girls’ initiation rites, women suddenly become 
very articulate about their sexual power over 
men. Men, by contrast, can do little more than 
repeat constantly that women are like children 
and should be seen and not heard, which 1s 
a much less threatening and, ın view of its 
boring predictability, a less articulate claim to 
superiority 

In some other studies of similar situations, 
young men and women sometimes share a com- 
mon interest 1n opposing the elders over, say, 
the virtues of education or marriage arrange- 
ments (with the young men perhaps changing 
their views once they themselves assume senior- 
ity). But this 1s not apparent among the Marak- 
wet, and the uncomplicated division 1s between 
men and women, with no apparent conflict 
either between senior and junior co-wives which 
has elsewhere been regarded as a feature of 
compound polygynous homesteads with a 
house-property complex The Marakwet have 
an Omaha kinship terminology, which Lévi- 
Strauss regarded as most likely to typify the 
features of a semi-complex marriage system. 
But, again, there are none of the complicated, 
Choice-restricted marriage alliance reported 
elsewhere in Africa for such systems. One would 
otherwise wish to know how women ‘ play’ the 
combinatorial possibilities inherent in such 
limited choices. 

It is invaluable that we should now have the 
first major ethnography of the Marakwet. It is 
important, also, that, though the hermeneutic 
search for ‘meaning’ rather than function is 
now a well-established feature of studies, we 
have a full-length monographic work in Britain 
which treats society as a text in the sense used by 
Ricoeur and Foucault, to cite some of the more 
familiar scholars with whom Moore is 
thoroughly at ease. This is presumably a first 
offering, and we look forward to more detailed 
ethnography on the Marakwet. 


DAVID PARKIN 


SHORT NOTICES 


A. Caquot and others (ed.): Mélanges 
bibliques et orientaux en l'honneur 
de M. Mathias Delcor. (Alter Orient 
und Altes Testament 215.). x, 
448 pp. Kevelaer: Butzon E 
Bercker and Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1985. 


M. Delcor, Directeur d'Etudes at the l'Ecole 
Prauque des Hautes Etudes, Cinquiéme Section 
(Etudes Religieuses), is well known as a student 
of the Hebrew Bible and of early Jewish litera- 
ture, though a glance at the bibliography in this 
volume (pp. 437-44) shows that his interests 
have extended as far back as Ugaritic studies 
and as far forward as the modernist controversy 
in French Biblical studies, with occasional stops 
in between for studies of medieval Judaism 

The studies brought together here to honour 
Professor Delcor on his sixty-fifth birthday do 
not have so broad a range, dealing primarily 
with the exegesis of the Hebrew Bible, though 
there is an important number of exceptions: 
M.-G Amadasi Guzzo on the ‘Inscriptions 
KE sur cadrans solaires’ (pp. 1-12), 

. H. Brownlee on ' The Anointed Ones of 
Aaron and Israel.. ' [1QS 1x, 9-11] (pp. 37- 
44). J.-L. Cunchillos on ‘La foi et la pété 
quotidiennes dans le corps des lettres trouvées à 
Ugant' (pp. 69-77), G del Olmo Lete on 
‘Frases y formulas ugaritico-hebreas ° (pp. 79- 
95), F. Dexinger on ‘ Der “ Prophet wie Mose” 
m Qumran und bei den Samaritanern’ (pp. 97- 
111), M. Dietrich and O Loretz on ‘Die 
‘Horner’ der Neumondsichel...' (pp 113- 
16), A Diez Macho on ‘Las citas del targum 
palestinense en el midras Bereshit Zuta’ 
(pp. 117-26), P.-E. Dion on ‘La bilingue de 
Tell Fekherye...' (pp. 139-47), F. Garcia 
Martinez on"... 1Q pHab vin, 8-13’ (pp. 169- 
81), M. Gilbert on Wisdom 11: 16, ‘ On est puni 
par où l'on pèche’ (pp. 183-91), B. Lang on 
‘No sex in Heaven. (pp. 237-53), 
J. Neusner on ' Messianic themes and the differ- 
entiation of documents in the Rabbinic canon 
of late antiquity ' (pp. 311-20), 
V Nikiprowetzky on *... le Commentaire allé- 
gorique et l'Exposition de la Loi chez Philon 
d'Alexandrie’ (pp. 321-9), and M. Tardieu on 
* Nethmomaóth ' (pp. 403-7). 

The articles are arranged by alphabetical 
order of authors, not 1n a thematic order nor 
according to the order of the Biblical books. 
Reading from cover to cover gives one, there- 
fore, the impression of a real pot-pourri, though 
in fact such 1s not any more the case here than in 
other Festschriften. 

Here are the titles of those articles which are 
centred on a discrete Biblical text, arranged in 
the order of the books of the Hebrew Bible: 
A.A. di Lella, ‘Genesis 1:1-10: a formal 
introduction to P's creation account’ (pp 127- 
37), M. Weinfeld, ‘Sarah and Abimelech 
(Genesis 20) agamst the background of an 
Assyrian law and the Genesis Apocryphon’ 
(pp 431-6); W Kornfeld, ‘Die Edomiterlisten 
(Gn 36; 1 C 1) im Lichte des altarabischen 
Namensmateriales’ (pp. 231-6); J. A. Soggin, 
‘Das Wunder am Meer und in der Wuste 


(Exodus, ce 14-15)’ (pp. 379-85); H. Cazelles, 
* L'allance du Sinai en Ex 34, 10-27’ (pp. 57- 
68), J. A. Emerton, ‘Some comments on the 
shibboleth incident (Judges XII 6)’ (pp 149- 
57); A Lemaire, ‘L'incident du  Sibbolet 
(Jg 12,6): perspective historique’ (pp. 275-81), 
J. C. Greentield, ` Ba'al's Throne and Isa. 6:1* 
(pp. 193-98); B. Renaud, ‘La forme poétique 
d'Is 9, 1-6’ (pp. 331-48), R. Martin-Achard, 
*" Jl engloutit la mort à jamais”. Remarques 
sur Esaie, 25, 8aa’ (pp. 283-96); W McKane, 
* The history of the text of Jeremiah 10, 1-16’ 
(pp. 297-304); J. Briend, "Le Sabbat en Jr 17, 
19-27’ (pp. 23-35); A. Saenz-Badillos, ‘Un 
hapax biblique 1é-mis'y en Ez 16, 4’ (pp. 349- 
57); G. Fohrer, ‘Das “ Gebet des Propheten 
Habakuk” (Hab3, 1-16)’ (pp. 159-67); 
A. Caquot, ' Bréves remarques sur l'allégorie 
des pasteurs en Zacharie 11° (pp. 45-55); 
J.P M. van der Ploeg, "Notes sur quelques 
psaumes ' (pp. 425-30; R J Tournay. ‘Le 
Psaume Li et les murs de Jérusalem’ (pp 417- 
24); D. Barthélemy, ‘Comment le Cantiques 
des cantiques est-il devenu canonique?’ 
(pp. 13-22); H. Haag, ' Das heutige Verstánd- 
nis des Hohenhedes in der katholischen 
Exegese ' (pp. 209-19); R. E. Murphy, 
‘Cant 2:8-17—a unified poem?’ (pp. 305-10); 
P Grelot, ‘L’écriture sur le mur (Daniel 5)’ 
(pp. 199-207). 

Articles without a single textual focus are. 
E. Jacob, ‘ Traits féminins dans la figure du dieu 
d'Israel' (pp. 221-30); F. Langlamet, '"Le 
Seigneur dit à Moise...”. Une clé de lecture 
des divisions massorétiques’ (pp. 255-74); 
J Scharbert, ‘Die Landverheissung als 
“Urgestem” der  Patnarchen-Tradition’ 
(pp. 359-68); W H Schmidt, ‘ Nachwirkungen 
prophetischer Botschaft in der Priesterschrift ’ 
(pp. 369—77); S. Talmon, ‘ The ancient Hebrew 
alphabet and Biblical text criticism ' (pp. 387- 
402); Y. Thonon, ‘ Fundamental and derivative . 
constructions subordinate and independent 
clauses in the Old Testament’ (pp. 409-16) 

There are indexes of ‘principaux mots 
étudiés' (p 445), of ‘principaux textes com- 
mentés’ (pp 446-7), and of ' principaux sujets 
traités ' (p. 448). 

DENNIS PARDEE 


M. M. BADAWTI: Modern Arabic litera- 
ture and the West. [vin], 236 pp. 
London: Ithaca Press, 1985. £18. 


It is to the great merit of this collection of 
articles that they focus the attention on the 
predicament of of Arab writers in the twentieth 
century as they have coped creatively with their 
own tradition in the light of Western forms and 
conventions. Most of the articles have been 
reprinted from specialist journals. but all con- 
tribute sufficiently to this general theme so that 
their republication m one volume is more than 
justified. Inevitably the coverage of the different 
genres is uneven: the novel looms large 
throughout the book, while there 1s a relative 
paucity of material on the short story and the 
drama. Ín compensation, there are excellent 
accounts of the principal ideological preoccupa- 
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tions of this literature in the twentieth century 
(pp. 1-25), and of the struggles of poetry both 
to build on and to emancipate itself from the 
tradition (pp. 98-127). There is a common 
thread running through chs u1, iv and v which 
adds much to the unity of the book and 
highlights a theme which 1s not always associ- 
ated with those who have been in the avant- 
garde of Arabic literature: that 15, the relation of 
some of these authors to Islam At the present 
time it is refreshing to be reminded that arch- 
liberals and intellectuals such as Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal and Taha Husayn, and hterary 
artists such as Yahya Haqqi and Tawfiq 
al-Hakim, were and are committed Muslims 
whose attitudes to their religious tradition recall 
all the confidence and broad-mindedness of the 
high medieval period 


R C. OSTLE 


RICHARD LAWLESS (ed.) Foreign policy 
issues in the Middle East. 
Afghanistan—Iraq-Turkey—Morocco. 
(Occasional Papers Series 
[Durham], No. 28.) [iii], 84 pp, 
Durham: University of Durham; 
Centre for Middle Eastern and 
Islamic Studies, 1985. 


This book contains four papers In the first 
F. J. Halliday offers a sensible analysis of the 
Afghan situation ın which he dismisses some of 
the wilder assertions which have been made 
about Soviet aggressive designs and stresses 
instead the importance of regional factors in 
the problem. Regional problems are also 
emphasized by Marion Farouk-Sluglett in her 
paper on the foreign policy of Iraq since 1968 
and she contrasts regional realities with Pan- 
Arab rhetoric In his paper William Hale draws 
attention to the crucial problem of the Straits: 
the USSR wants them and Turkey needs allies 
to defend them. He also looks at the disputes 
over Cyprus and the Bulgarian Turks and, 
finally, offers a tentative negative to the peren- 
nial question of whether Turkey is likely to turn 
away from the West back towards the Middle 
East. In the concluding essay by Richard Law- 
less there 1s a striking and terrifying map (p 67) 
illustrating the territorial ambitions of Greater 
Moroccan ideologues’ these ambitions embrace 
Mauretania, the former Spanish Sahara, parts 
of Algeria and parts of Mali It would be wrong, 
Lawless suggests, to disregard these claims for 
they command very wide popular support; 
indeed, contrary to many analyses, Lawless 
argues that the King does not employ foreign 
policy aims to divert attention from domestic 
troubles but 1s himself compelled to ride the 
popular storm. 

M E Y 


B. R. PRIDHAM (ed.): Contemporary 
Yemen: politics and historical back- 
ground. xii, 276 pp. London, etc.: 
Croom Helm; Exeter: Centre for 
Arab Gulf Studies, University of 
Exeter, 1984. £17.95. 


B. R. PRIDHAM (ed.): Economy, society 
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and culture in contemporary Yemen. 

xii, 257 pp. London, etc.: Croom 

Helm; Exeter: Centre for Arab Gulf 

Ee University of Exeter, 1985. 
.95. 


B. R. PRIDHAM (ed.): The Arab Gulf 
and the West. xiii, 251 pp. London, 
etc: Croom Helm; Exeter: Centre 
for Arab Gulf Studies, University of 
Exeter, 1985. £22.50. 


These three books contain some of the papers 
delivered at two conferences held by the Centre 
for Arab Gulf Studies at the University of 
Exeter. The conference on the two Yemeni 
states was held in 1983 and that on the Gulf the 
following year. The first volume contains 17 
papers most of which are concerned with inter- 
nal administrative and political history and with 
external diplomatic relations in the twentieth 
century The authors include academics from 
the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
and from the Yemen Arab Republic as well as 
from Europe and the USA. Readers cannot 
therefore complain of any lack of diversity in 
the views which are expressed; but those whose 
taste 1$ for a rather utopian interpretation. of 
events will, perhaps, derive the greatest satisfac- 
tion from this compilation. 

The second volume is slightly shorter than the 
first, but ıt contains four more papers The 
range here is very wide—education, agriculture, 
land use and irrigation patterns, socio- 
economic planmng and development, fiscal 
policy, banking, emigration, health care, archi- 
tecture and tourism, all are included In this 
volume there are more papers on the Yemen 
Arab Republic than on its southern neighbour, 
but some of the latter retain a visionary quality. 
One contributor, for example, praises the policy 
of the revolutionary regime in Aden in arming 
its population—the price of that decision was 
paid some two and a half years after the con- 
ference ended. 

The final volume is likely to have a wider 
appeal than the previous ones It is largely 
concerned with contemporary economic and 
political issues and some of the contributors are 
individuals who are actively involved with them. 
The organizers of the ‘conference obviously 
made an attempt to ensure that Arab, American 
and European views were well represented; the 
title of the volume itself indicates the voice 
which was not heard, and as some of the discus- 
sion was concerned with issues of stability, 
security and defence, the omission is a striking 
one 


R M. BURRELL 


JOHN SCARBOROUGH (ed.): Symposium 
on Byzantine medicine (Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, 38) xvi, 282 pp. 
Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collec- 
tion, [1984]. $40. 

This collection of papers provides a very 
useful overview of the present state of research 


and of knowledge of Byzantine medicine, from 
the late Hellenistic school of Alexandria (sixth 
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to seventh century A.D.) to the fourteenth- 
century doctor John Actuarius. Scarborough in 
his introduction describes various methods of 
approaching the study of Byzantine medicine— 
medical, philological and historical—and gives 
a useful list of primary medical sources. The 
Greek sources are at the centre of the picture, 
but the Latin sources for Greek veterinary and 
agricultural works must not be neglected, and 
the study of the transmission of Greek works in 
Syriac and Arabic, while being interesting in 
itself, also can shed light on the Greek texts 
Scarborough puts in a plea for further explora- 
tion of the Syriac texts and especially of the role 
of translator Sergius of Resaina 

The papers which follow assess, in turn, the 
status of the doctor from Classical through late 
Hellenistic times into the early Byzantine 
period, the contents of the lecture notes taken 
down by students 1n Alexandria m the late sixth 
and early seventh centuries, the place of doctors 
in Byzantine hagiography, the hospital in the 
Byzantine empire, the use of medical amulets 
associated with pilgrim shrines, botany and 
horse-medicine, insanity and rabies, oph- 
thalmology, surgical instruments, materia 
medica and drugs. For orientalists the chapters 
which are particularly relevant are those by 
Michael Dois on ‘Insanity in Byzantine and 
Islamic Medicine ' and by Emilie Savage-Smith 
on ‘ Hellenistic and Byzantine Ophthalmology ’. 

Michael Dols writes a very well-informed 
article about the definitions of insanity (with its 
categories of epilepsy, mania, melancholy, 
phrenitis, lycanthropy and passionate love) ın 
Arabic medical works, givmg a particularly 
useful bibliography on the ‘ love-sickness ', and 
he describes the treatment of insanity, which 
includes the use of music therapy His essay 
takes into account the Islamic understanding of 
the soul (psyche) and the provision of medical 
care for the insane in hospitals. Insanity, 
apparently, was regarded as an unfortunate 
affliction and was not associated by Muslims 
with moral deficiency, as it tended to be in 
Christian circles. Emilie Savage-Smith turns to 
the evidence of early Islamic works on oph- 
thalmology for Greek precedents, and shows 
how al-Razi’s claim to find descriptions of the 
commonly occurring trachomatous pannus in 
Greek are based on misunderstandings and 
faulty translations. 

What surprises the reader when glancing 
through this book 1s how little Arabic medicine 
influenced Byzantine medicine. Apparently the 
only effect of the lively and pioneering studies in 
medicine made in the Islamic world by such 
doctors as al-Razi, Ibn Masawayh, Ibn Sina, 
and ‘Ali ibn Ridwàn on contemporary and later 
Byzantime medicine was a translation of a mere 
section of Ibn Sina's Canon of Medicine—the 
section concerning Urines—and the adoption of 
a very few Arabic drug names (and these not 
before the eleventh century). How different was 
the situation 1n Latin Europe in which the whole 
study of medicine in the Middle Ages and later 
was pased on translation of Arabic medical 
works! 


CHARLES F. BURNETT 


RICHARD PANKHURST: History of 
Ethiopian towns from the mid- 
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nineteenth century to 1935. (Äthio- 
pistische Forschungen Bd. 17.) 
391 pp., map. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 
1985. DM 126. 


The first volume of this History of Ethiopian 
towns, dealing with the period up to the md 
nineteenth century, appeared as Band 8 of the 
Athiopistische Forschungen series in 1982 
(reviewed in BSOAS, un, 1, 1984, 149-50). 
Although not described as vol. 2, the work 
under review picks up where the earlier part left 
off and carries the investigation up to the Italian 
invasion in 1935. This is a particularly interest- 
ing period in Ethiopian urban development in 
that ıt illustrates the domestic aspirations of 
Menilek II and his expansionist policy in the 
south of the empire Thus, while the story of 
towns such, as Gondar, Adwa or Massawa 1s 
simply resumed here, Addis Ababa makes us 
first appearance along with a large number of 
towns in Eritrea and the southern provinces, 
many of the latter barely known even to Ethio- 
pianists. The book is once again largely a work 
of judicious selection and compilation from a 
multitude of printed sources, Western and 
Ethiopian. The towns are arranged and de- 
scribed more or less geographically, but the 
author has thought fit to divide his study into 
two sections, one covering the period from the 
rise of Tewodros to the foundation of Addis 
Ababa, while the second deals with the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Pankhurst's endless quest for source materials 
on Ethiopia is reflected in a 27-page biblio- 
graphy which even the most experienced scholar 
may comb through with profit, but this volume 
in particular has benefited from the author's 
personal experience of many of the localities 
described. It will undoubtedly serve as an 
important work of reference for all with an 
interest in Ethiopia. 


A. K IRVINE 


Pia Hocunur: Die Moschee Nüruos- 
mániye in Istanbul: Beiträge zur 
Baugeschichte nach osmanischen 


Quellen. (islamkundliche Unter- 
suchungen, Bd. 130.) 214 pp. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 


Berlin, 1985. 


In the last decade of his life the great (and 
good) Turkish historian Omer Lutfi Barkan 
(d. 1979) quarried from the archival deposits of 
the Top Kapi Palace Museum a massive if 
rough-hewn work, in two quarto volumes larger 
than Gibbon’s, dealing with the construction 
and financing of the vast Sitleymantye mosque 
complex in Istanbul. If the Süleymàniye was 
(and remains) the grandest of Istanbul’s 
imperial mosques, the latest and more modest 
(but by no means the least elegant) of the series 
is the mid eighteenth century Nür-i 'Osmaniye, 
which lies up the hill from Cagaloglu, athwart 
the eastern gate of the Great Covered Bazaar, 
and close to the site of the best restaurant in 
Istanbul for terbiyeli bulgur pilavı, now, alas, no 
longer in business 

Pia Hochhut’s short study of the building and 
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financing of the Nür-i 'Osmániye was submit- 
ted in 1983 asa Magisterarbeit at the University 
of Muntch She follows Barkan, on a more 
modest scale, in exploiting the Top Kapı ar- 
chives to produce an account of the building 
and constructon of the mosque Her work 
forms in effect an extended commentary on the 
near-contemporary Tàrih-i Camu‘-t serif- Nür-i 
‘Osmaniye of Ahmed Efendi (published as a 
supplement to TOEM for 1335-7 [= 1918], 
amplified by an edition and translation of two 
relevant financial registers (D 6201 and D 9869) 
- from Top Kapı. These form, respectively, a 
register of monies paid from the privy purse 
toward the building of the mosque and its 
associated buildings, and the final consolidated 
accounts of the project. It 1s a pity that despite 
Dr. Hochhut's scholarly efforts, we are still in 
the dark concerning the identity of the architect. 
Was he—or was he not—Simeon kalfa? The 
Nür- 'Osmàniye still retains some secrets 


COLIN HEYWOOD 


NINA G. GaRsOlAN: Armenia between 
Byzantium and the — Sasanians. 
(Collected studies.) viii, [332] pp. 
i E Variorum Reprints, 1985. 

32. 


This volume contams 12 studies by 
N. G Garsoian, reprinted in some cases from 
rather inaccessible journals They constitute 
almost all of her scholarly writing except for her 
study The Paultcian heresy (The Hague, 1967) 
and the translations of H. Manandian, The 
trade and cities of Armenia in relation to ancient 
world trade (Lisbon, 1965), N Adontz, Armenia 
m the period of Justinian (Lisbon, 1970), and 
A. Ter Ghewondian, The Arab emirates in 
Bagratid Armenia (Lisbon, 1976) 

In the first article * Byzantine heresy: a re- 
interpretation ' Professor Garsoian has tried to 
clarify some of the issues unanswered ın her 
study on The Paulician heresy She reviews the 
subject of Byzantine heresy of the so called 
‘middle’ period focusing primarily on the 
Paulician heresy as the link and transmitter of 
heterodoxy from east to west. The three main 
approaches—the social interpretation, the 
ethno-regional thesis, and the Manichaean- 
Gnostic identification—are reviewed in trying 
to establish the interrelationship of social, 
economic, political, religious, and military fac- 
tors. The emphasis has been on caution, on 
criticizing theories and not on proposing new 
ones There is ample evidence to suggest that the 
Paulicians and the T’ondrakians pursued social, 
economic and political objectives. The political 
hostility of the Armenians towards Byzantium 
and the Arab Caliphate were fundamental 
cause and constituent of Paulicianism and 
T’ondrakianism Religious persecution and 
resistance in the Byzantine Empire in the eighth 
and ninth centuries uncovers a mass of evidence 
to reveal, among other things, the extraordinary 
lengths to which the Byzantine government 
went to stamp out the Paulician heresy. All 
heretics were traitors, guilty of political 
insubordination and deserving the death 
penalty if they would not repent. 

In her assessment of the sources she has 
greatly exaggerated the importance of the 
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Armenian source The Key of Truth, an alleged 
Paulician work preserved in a 1782 manuscript, 
used as a sacred text by Armenian Calvinist or 
Lutheran adherents in 1837, which she has 
treated as an authentic Paulician text, on the 
basis of which she rejects the dualist character 
of the Paulicians and suggests that they were 
Adoptionist Christians. The evidence presented 
for this thesis 1s insufficient and suffers from a 
too enthusiastic appreciation of The Key of 
Truth. 

The subject of the other essays 1s the double 
aspect—Classical and Iranian—of Pre-Islamic 
Armenia aroused in connexion with the transla- 
tions of the works of Manandian and Adontz. 
In these studies she has sought to identify 
Iranian components tn the social and religious 
institutions, drawmg the conclusion that the 
Armenian self-image was to some extent 
moulded on the lost Iranian vision of Armenia 
as being part of the Iranian world, preserved in 
the works of Armenian writers. 


V. NERSESSIAN 


WILHELM SEGLING (comp.): Em 
Glossar zu Asvaghosas Buddha- 
carita. Mit einer biographischen 
Einleitung von Ernst Waldschmidt. 
Hrsg. von Heinz Bechert, Jens-Uwe 
Hartmann, Klaus Wille u. Champa 
T. Zongtse. (Veróffentlichungen des 
Seminars für Indologie und Bud- 
dhismuskunde der Universitat 
Göttingen Nr. 3.) xiv, 89 pp. 
Göttingen: [n.p.], 1985. 

An act of piety initiated by the general editor 
of the sertes Heinz Bechert brings us a facsimile 
reproduction of Siegling’s handwritten Tibetan- 
Sansknt-German glossary to Buddhacarita. Its 
c. 1270 slips, dating from 1906, have been 
preserved in Góttingen since the death of 
Siegling’s widow in 1955. For each word of the 
Tibetan version, glossed 1n German in gothic 
scnpt, the various Sanskrit equivalents that 
occur are listed with reference to canto and 
verse; brief comments are appended in German 
1n roman script It is not made clear whether the 
editors deem the minute German handwriting 
to be clearly legible throughout, though this 
would be rather over-optimistic; or with justifi- 
cation felt that the obvious usefulness of the 
concordance is unaffected by the occasional 
obscurity or accidental mingling of gothic and 
roman script 

Ernst Waldschmidt has contributed a brief 
reminiscence of his friendship with the Sieglings 
and of the tragedy of Wilhelm Siegling's death 
within a year of the bombing and looting of the 
Berlin Academy in 1945, events which together 
meant irreparable loss to Tibetan and Sanskrit 
as well as Tocharian studies. 


J. C WRIGHT 


Jures BrocH: Recueil d'articles de 
Jules Bloch 1906—1955. Textes ras- 
semblés par Colette Caillat. (Publi- 
cations de l'Institut de Civilisation 
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Indienne. Série in-8°, Fasc. 52.) 
xxxix, 557 pp. + addenda slip. 
Paris: Institut de Civilisation 
Indienne (Diffusion E. de Boccard), 
1985 [Réimpression 1986]. 


Another act of piety brings us a selection of 
the minor Indological writings of Jules Bloch 
(1880-1953) whose Formation de la langue 
marathe (together with the Gujarati phonology 
of his younger contemporary and life-long 
friend Ralph Turner) inaugurated c 1914 the 
scientific study of Indo-Aryan historical 
linguistics. 

The compilation provides much that has 
enduring general interest, above all perhaps his 
London Forlong Lectures for 1929 (‘Some 
problems of Indo-Aryan philology’, publ. 
BSOS, 1930) which remain a salutary exhor- 
tation for all Indologists. Others constitute a 
manual of South Asian phonetics that has yet to 
be systematically superseded: ‘ Castes et dialec- 
tes en tamoul’ (MSL, 1909), ‘A propos de 
l'accent d'intensité en indo-aryen ' (Bhandarkar 
Vol, 1917) ‘La .nasalité en indo-aryen' 
(Cinquantenaire de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
1921), ‘L’intonation en penjabi' (Mél. Ven- 
dryes, 1925), * Le traitement du groupe sanskrit 
sifflante + m’ (MSL, 1929), ‘ La prononciation 
de r en sanskrit’ (BEFEO, 1951). ~ 

Beyond this we are given a generous compila- 
tion of Bloch’s contributions, definitive or 
otherwise, to the linguistic history of Sanskrit 
and of the MIA, NIA and Gypsy, Dravidian, 
and Andaman languages What we are not 


given is a selective index of words and major . 


topics. More surprisingly, no-one has thought 
to annotate occasional glaring misprints (e.g. 
p. 6 ‘uvayhda, uvajjhàa "), etymologies rejected 
or ignored in Mayrhofer, EWA (e.g. p.78 ff. 
kánkata), or theories that have been contested 
or exploded (e.g. p. 91, etc., the postulation of 
initial voiced consonants in proto-Dravidian). 
There is a welcome supplemented bibliography 
of Bloch's books, articles, and principal reviews: 
many of the reviews are reprinted here too, as 
examples of his pleasing style and acute 
judgment. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


BERTHOLD Laurer: Kleinere Schriften. 
Teil 3: Nachtráge und Briefwechsel. 
Hrsg. von Hartmut Walravens. 
(Sinologica Coloniensia, Bd. 13.) 
500 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1985. 


The first part of this massive collection of 
reprints, in two volumes, was noticed in 
BSOAS, xL, 2, 1977, 449, and since then the 
publication of the second part, also in two 
volumes and in 1625 pages, has been announced 
as volume 7 of the same series. The present, 
third, part 1s only a wraith of what it was 
intended to be, financial difficulties having 
forced the editor to curtail his plans, and it 
appears to be the last book which will be 
published in the present form. However, 
arrangements have been made to secure the 
continuation of this very valuable project by 
other means. 
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The present volume contains a list of items in 
a recently discovered book of cuttings belong- 
ing to Laufer, and a catalogue of his sound 
recordings, with some illustrative and 
explanatory maternal. The core of the book, 
though, and what will excite most interest, is 
Laufer's correspondence, ın English, German 
and French, with friends, fellow scholars, 
family, and his own museum authonties. The 
correspondence is arranged in alphabetic order 
under the name of the correspondent, and then 
in chronological order. This means that 
academic discussion, business matters, family 
and private financial affairs, lie cheek by jowl 
with the merest ephemera. For example, at 
some time between 1916 and 1918, Laufer was 
trying to interest the then Captain Paul Pelliot, 
in China, in the 1dea of buying Chinese books— 
to the value of two hundred dollars or so—for 
an American library. What came of this? The 
next letter, from Pelliot and dated 1924, con- 
cerns his planned visit to Chicago, and the next 
is a brief note from Laufer telling him how to 
reach the University Club. So it is throughout 
the book, and unavoidably so if completeness is 
the ideal. This makes it into a book to be dipped 
into, rather than read. And indeed it 1s worth 
dipping into. Indirectly it shows the indefatiga- 
bility with which Laufer carried out his museum 
duties, and directly, in letter 62a, we can read 
his own views of the duties of a museum man 
and scholar. Some chance remarks catch the 
eye. In 1930 A. W. Bahr wrote about a stone 
disk: * The disk was just a late arrival, and I had 
not put it to the knife test. ' Scratch it and see? 
In September 1914, Alfred Forke, then in 
Berkeley, wrote: * Haben Sie gute Nachrichten 
aus Deutschland und was sagen Sie zu der 
augenblicklichen Lage?' Joseph Rock, writing 
from Y ünnanfu, says: ‘ The only trouble here is 
that one has no access to libraries especially the 
T'oungpao.' There are other gems too: these 
letters illuminate a whole period of interna- 
tional scholarship and academic commercial- 
ism. 

The biographical notes about Laufer's cor- 
respondents at the end of the book are a most 
helpful feature. 


C.R B. 


Susan BusH and Hsio-YEN SHIH 
(comp. and ed.): Early Chinese texts 
on painting. xii, 391 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass. and London: Harvard 
University Press, 1985, £18.25. 


Using nearly 300 extracts from texts pro- 
duced between the third century B.C. and the 
fourteenth century A.D., Dr. Bush and Professor 
Shih make available to those without a knowl- 
edge of Chinese much of what was written 
about the art of painting in early imperial 
China. Reliable translations by the editors and 
other scholars are linked by short but authorita- 
tive sections of commentary. Within broadly 
chronological categories, the arrangement is by 
subject matter, allowing the reader to follow 
such debates as those on the respective validity 
of figure painting and landscape or on the moral 
and social status of painters across the cen- 
turies. The compilation ts avowedly aimed at 
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the non-specialist, but it will be of value too to 
those working more concentratedly on Chinese 
painting, aesthetics and material culture B10- 
graphies of all the authors cited are given in an 
appendix, with glossaries of Chinese terms and 
an annotated bibliography of sources which 
contains much useful textual criticism. 


CRAIG CLUNAS 


LAURENCE G. THOMPSON (ed) 
Chinese religion in Western langu- 
ages: a comprehensive and classified 
bibliography of publications in 
English, French, and German 
through 1980. xlix, 302 pp. Tucson, 
Arizona: University of Arizona 
Press for the Association for Asian 
Studies, 1985. 


This welcome bibliography is an augmented 
updating of Laurence Thompson’s earlier bib- 
hography, Studies of Chinese religion (1976) 
which was subject to restricted availability. The 
volume ts substantial, cataloguing the outpour- 
ings of virtually 3,000 authors It has a tripartite 
structure: the first section deals with biblio- 
graphical data and general studies, while the 
vast majority of entries are sorted under the 
twin umbrellas of * Chinese religion exclusive of 
Buddhism ' and ‘ Chinese Buddhism ` An effort 
has been made to disregard publications which 
Thompson thinks are philosophy rather than 
‘religion properly speaking’. Works on foreign 
religions or which are focused predominantly 
on non-Han peoples are also omitted. 

The two primary sections are classified into a 
total of 67, arguably relevant, sub-categoriza- 
tions. The inevitable difficulty with any such 
gndding is that, in the absence of a subject 
index, there tend to be themes and topics of 
potential interest that cross-cut the demarca- 
tions and are, hence, not easily accessible. It 
would be nit-picking to mention the mere hand- 
ful of references which, given time, I found had 
escaped the compiler's mesh; however, there are 
several doctoral theses which, despite the biblio- 
graphy's self-imposed brief, ment inclusion. All 
in all, the volume 1s an extremely useful aid for 
anyone interested in Chinese religion. It 1s to be 
hoped that, with microchip technology, some 
short-cut means of Ster updating its con- 
tents can be devised. 


STUART THOMPSON 


MARGARET HARCOURT WILLIAMS: 
Catalogue of the papers of Sir 
Charles Addis. xx, 155 pp., 8 plates. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of 
London, 1986. 

Sir Charles Addis was an important banker 
whose career started in Asia in the 1880s as an 
official of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation. During the years before the 
First World War, he played a leading role in 
organizing Western loans for the Chinese 
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Government. In 1917 Addis was appointed to 
the Cunliffe Committee on Currency and 
Finance and through this, and through mem- 
bership of the Bank of England Treasury, he 
played a major role 1n the evolution of British 
financial policy. In addition to his banking 
career, Addis had a long connexion with the 
University of London and played a significant 
part in the acquisition of the Bloomsbury site. 
The Addis papers throw light on much of this 
career. Material on the Hong Kong Bank is 
relatively slight, although the letters and other 
papers from these years will be of great interest 
to social historians for what they reveal on 
expatriate living in the Far East when Addis 
was a young man From a banking point of 
view, the most valuable papers are those dealing 
with inter-war financial history. 


CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


MICHAEL Aris: Sources for the history 
of Bhutan. (Wiener Studien zur 
Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde, 
14) [v]  203pp. Vienna: 
Arbeitskreis für tibetische und bud- 
dhistische Studien Universitat 
Wien, 1986. 


Some years ago the present writer had occa- 
sion to review Mr. Aris's fine study Bhutan: the 
early history of a Himalayan kingdom, 
Warminster, 1979 (see BSOAS, xiv, 1, 1982, 
207-8) At that time Part 5 of the work, includ- 
ing the four most important sources, was sup- 
plied in the form of microfiche, an inexpensive 
but not very practical solution. Now Part 5 
appears in print as an independent work, it 1s 
identical with the microfiche text, except for a 
few minor corrections and, as a welcome addi- 
tion, a bibliography. Scholars mterested in the 
history of Bhutan will find this edition of rare 
texts very handy. 


LUCIANO PETECH 


FRANK WHALING (ed.): Contemporary 
approaches to the study of religion. 
2 vols. r The humanities. x: The 
social sciences. (Religion and 
Reason, 27, 28.) ix, 492 pp.; ix, 
302 pp. Berlin, New York and 
Amsterdam: Mouton Publishers, 
1984, 1985. DM 118, 78, $39.95, 
$29.95. 


These two volumes are conceived of as a 
sequel to Jacques Waardenburg’s Classical 
approaches to the study of religion, the two 
volumes of which, also published by Mouton, 
appeared in 1973. However, where Waarden- 
burg surveyed developments in the study of 
religion in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tunes up to the Second World War by means of 
the presentation of selected passages from the 
writings of prominent scholars of the period, the 
two volumes under review consist of a number 
of essays by 1ndividual (in one case a pair of) 
scholars, each surveying the contribution made 
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to the study of religion since the Second World 
War by a particular academic discipline, 
method or approach. It 1s intended as no slur 
on the scholars involved im Contemporary 
approaches to point out that, whereas 
Waardenburg brought the reader at least 
reasonably directly into contact with minds of 
the calibre of Marx, Robertson Smith and 
Weber, the present volumes present such figures 
as Eliade and Lévi Strauss through the eyes of 
less prominent and influential thinkers 
Whatever one may think of the value of the 
ideas and personalities concerned, there is no 
doubt that Waardenburg’s volumes were more 
exciting and readable. 

However, given the expansion of religious 
studies since 1945 and the fact that we are closer 
to the post-war period than was Waardenburg 
to the period with which he was concerned, it 
would probably have been impossible to present 
Contemporary approaches ın the same way as 
Classical approaches, and these two volumes 
perform a valuable service in providing a guide 
to the work relevant to the study of religion in 
disciplines and methods in all of which no 
individual can have expertise. Each essay is 
followed by an extensive bibliography and, so 
far as I can judge, the contributors have taken 
seriously their task of providing full guidance to 
the reader even where, as is sometimes the case, 
1t 15 made clear that he or she is unenthusiastic 
about the scholar or approach under discussion. 
Each volume concludes with detailed indexes, 
and the work as a whole meets the high 
standards of production which we have come to 
expect from this publisher. 

It is worth noting that developments in the 
philosophy of religion are not discussed in these 
two volumes, although there is a note on the 
philosophy of science and the study of religion, 
and studies of individual religions are referred 
to only.en passant. As an islamicist, I was 
somewhat perplexed by Ninian Smart's remark 
that ‘the facts of early Islam are less in doubt 
than those of these other religions’ (1, 367) 


G. R. HAWTING 


ALFRED SCHMITT: Zur Phonetik, 
Schriftgeschichte und allgemeinen 
Sprachwissenschaft: Kleine Schrif- 
ten. Hrsg. von Claus Haebler. xvi, 
707 pp. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1984. 


Alfred Schmitt (1888-1976) was Professor of 
Comparative Linguistics, first at Erlangen and 
then at Münster from where he retired in 1956. 
The present volume assembles his minor publi- 
cations, written mainly during the thirties and 
deahng for the most part with phonetics and 
phonology and with the history of writing. 
Their reissue at this time, made possible by a 
private legacy, might appear something of a 
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luxury, but in fact they make interesting reading 
for the hght they throw on the history of 
linguistics The very first paper for instance, on 
“the sound gestures of language' (die Schall- 
gebürden der Sprache), although written in 
1934, shows more insight into certain aspects of 
the mechanism of sound change than does 
many a more recent textbook. For, unlike the 
majority of his contemporaries, Schmitt was 
equally familiar with the experimental phonetics 
and the phonological theory of his day (cf. his 
numerous references to Trubetzkoy, Vachek, 
Damel Jones, Sapir,  Twaddell) Like 
J. R. Firth, Schmitt saw clearly that the 
phonetician could only compare sound 
sequences in the same position within a word 
and that for instance the / in leaf is not to be 
compared with that in feel (p 29). In the same 
way, phonological distinctiveness can only be 
established for segments ın comparable 
environments (cf. Pein, Bein, fein and Raupe, 
raube, raufe) Unlike Firth, however, he 
accepted the functional identity of for instance 
the initial p in Pein and the medial p in Raupe or 
of the initial k in Kind, Kant, kund (p. 62 f.)— 
despite the fact that these are not phonetically 
1identical— because a phonemic spelling was suf- 
ficient to keep semantically distinct words apart. 
This systematic differentiation between 
phonetics and phonology carries through to his 


“interpretation of sound change, which he saw as 


affecting specific ‘ articulatory gestures `, that is 
to say as being in the first instance phonetic and 
only subsequently requiring a revision of the 
phonological interpretation of the altered 
sequences. Laboratory analysis of his own 
speech led Schmitt to put forward hypotheses 
about the nature and motivation of the Ger- 
manic and High German consonant shifts, and 
his study of suprasegmental features ın langu- 
ages such as Chinese and Japanese led him to 
discuss the interplay of quantity, pitch. and 
intensity in Greek meter and in the word stress 
of various Indo-European languages. 

Schmitt's most original contribution regard- 
mg the history of wnting lies in his detailed 
analyses of two writing systems, both created at 
the turn of the century. The first concerns the 
script developed by an Alaskan Eskimo, with 
some help from an American missionary, while 
the second concerns the Bamum script of 
Cameroon, ascribed to King Njoya. In the 
gradual elaboration of these scripts Schmitt 
finds the same stages between ideographic and 
alphabetic writing as are found in the history of 
writing in general. The student of Oriental and 
African languages may not find much that is 
new in this volume, but he may perhaps note 
with satisfaction that Schmitt's interest in 
widely separated languages allowed him to 
produce perceptive and sensitive analyses of a 
whole range of linguistic phenomena nearer 
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RECENT STUDIES IN PALESTINIAN ARAMAIC! 
By RuDOLF MACUCH 


Although the discovering of a complete Palestinian Targum in the Codex 
Vatican Neofiti 1 (N) erroneously marked in the spine as ‘Targum Onkelos’ 
was not of archaeological but merely archival nature, it was an event of major 
importance in Aramaic studies. Its announcement by the discoverer, Alejandro 
Diez Macho, a former student of P. E. Kahle, in Estudios Biblicos, 16, 1956, 
446 ff., and Sefarad, 17, 1957, 119 ff., and especially the impressive voluminous 
publication by the same scholar, Neophyti 1 Targum Palestinense MS de la 
Biblioteca Vaticana (Madrid—Barcelona, 1, Genesis, 1968; 1, Exodo, 1970; m, 
Levitico 1971; rv, Numeros, 1974; v, Deuteronomio, 1978), provided with 
detailed scholarly introductions to each volume as well as translations of the 
edited text into Spanish (by the editor), French (by R. Le Déaut) and English 
(bv M. McNamara and M. Maher), aroused great and justified enthusiasm 
among scholars. Meanwhile, a facsimile edition in 140 copies was published by 
Makor in Jerusalem (1970), which helped to clear up certain problems in 
Macho's edition (esp. the omission of the Hebrew lemmata at the beginning of 
each verse and errors obliterated by the copyists) deplored by David M. 
Golomb in his recently published thesis, A grammar of Targum Neofiti (p. 1 f.). 

In spite of its relatively late date, namely, the beginning of the sixteenth 
century (year of completion 1504 A.D. according to the colophon discussed by 
Diez Macho in Vol. v, 85* ff., cf. M. Klein, Biblica, 56, 1975, 242 ff.), the MS 
proves to be a true copy of a genuine Palestinian Targum (PT). It is, of course, 
overloaded by the scribal practices and errors of Jewish copyists who were more 
used to the language of the Targum Onkelos and the Babylonian Talmud, but 
its linguistic basis is still comparable to the fragments of tbe PT written about 
six centuries ago, published by P. Kahle in Masoreten des Westens II (Stuttgart, 
1930, repr. 1967) as well as to other recently discovered documents in 
Palestinian Aramaic (PA) from the beginning of our era. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that even before and during the publication of 
this Targum much scholarly discussion and grammatical treatment, including a 
number of doctoral theses supervised by Macho himself, were dedicated to the 
language of this important literary document. The results of these preliminary 
labours were summarized in the introductions to the succeeding volumes of the 
edition, cf. especially v, Deuteronomio, ch. vi, ‘ Nuevas aportaciones para el 
conocimento de la lengua de los targumim’, 107*—49*, where a concise 
grammar of the MS on a comparative basis was also given. 

Scholars like J. Fitzmyer (in his reviews of vols. 1 and H of Macho's edition, 
CBQ, 32, 1970, 107-12; JBL, 91, 1972, 575-8), M. H. Goshen-Gottstein 
(Biblica, 56, 1975, 301-29), M. Klein (JSS, 19, 1974, 216-30; Biblica, 56, 1975, 
242-6), Shirley Lund and Julia Foster (Variant versions of Targumic traditions 
within Codex Neofiti 1, Society of Biblical Literature Aramaic Studies, 2, 1977), 
M. Fitzmaurice Martin (Textus, 3, 1963, 1-35), M. McNamara (The New 
Testament and the Palestinian Targum of the Pentateuch, Rome, 1966), A. Tal 
(IOS, 4, 1974, 31-43) and Gerard E. Weil (Textus, 4, 1964, 225-9), gave 
attention to different (textual, linguistic, traditional, historical, palaeographical 
and other) aspects of this targum. As the dates of these contributions show, 
some of them (M. Fitzmaurice Martin and E. Weil) preceded the edition of the 


' Marginal notes to David M. Golomb, A grammar of Targum Neofiti. (Harvard Semitic 
Monographs, 34.), iv, 253 pp. Chico, California: Scholars Press, 1985. 
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first volume of the MS N; others followed during the course of the edition. 
Before the publication of Numeri (1974) a doctoral thesis by B. Barry Levy, The 
language of Neophiti I: a descriptive and comparative grammar of the Palestinian 
Targum, had already been presented at the University of New York, and one 
year after the completion of the edition (1979) another thesis by Jonathan 
Robert Miller, A grammar of the type IT marginalia within Codex Neofiti I with 
attention to other Aramaic sources, was presented at the University of Boston. 

Although all the cited articles, books, and theses concerned with the 
grammar of N paid attention to the comparative aspects of the language of this 
MS, in the latest grammatical attempt, namely, David M. Golomb’s Grammar 
of Targum Neofiti, diachronic comparisons were purposely avoided. The author 
has limited his task to a synchronic description of the language of one MS. This 
publication consists of the typescript of a Havard doctoral thesis presented in 
1978, based primarily on the book of Genesis and expanded through occasional 
examples from the other books, and does not aim at exhaustive completeness. 
The vocalization of PA being uncertain, only the consonantal skeleton of 
grammatical examples is given in transliteration in Latin letters. Only in a very 
few cases are some short words or groups of letters in Hebrew script completed 
by hand (see pp. 18, 47, 54, 58, passim), although on pp. 15-17 a Hebrew 
typewriter was used for single Hebrew letters. 

In spite of the limited contents of the grammar, the published typescript is 
not particularly easy to survey. The author, whose ‘ grammatical study differs 
from other Aramaic grammars in a number of ways’ (p. 9), has deviated from 
the traditional order of classical Semitic grammars. His morphology does not 
start with pronouns but with particles (prepositions, conjunctions, and adver- 
bials, the interjections forming the most ancient part of the language having 
been ignored). His arrangement of nominal morphology is also completely 
inverted: it begins with ‘ Prefix and Suffix Forms’ and continues with what he 
terms vaguely, ‘Other Nominal Forms’, as if nominal prefixes and affixes and 
not simple forms without external augments were the basic principle of the 
Semitic nominal formation. The latter longer entry contains a confused mass of 
heterogeneous material: nouns from roots of three radicals (A-E), F. Nouns 
and Adjectives Ending in -y (where adjectives with affixed -y, belonging to 
nouns formed with nominal affixes, and proper nominal formations from III y 
are confused), G. Unclassified Nominal Forms (a mixture of quadriradicals of 
foreign origin with reduplicated biradical roots and some Safel-formations listed 
alphabetically, where a better material classification could easily have been 
done), and finally: H. Nouns with Two Radicals, with which the nominal 
morpbology should properly begin. But the reader would be misguided if he 
looked in this section for proper biradical nouns (such as family terms, parts of 
the body, etc.); nouns mentioned here under 1. ql, 2. gyi and 3. qwl are 
formations from weak roots which should have been appended to the nouns 
from three radicals. Because of the unsatisfactory arrangement of the nominal 
morphology, the reader will hardly be able to find the common Semitic family 
terms and names of parts of the body formed from biradical roots. Still more 
surprising is the fact that the supposed nouns from biradical roots are followed 
by: ‘I. Gentilics ’, as if these were not formed with the nominal affix -’y(’). Why 
should they be separated from ‘Suffix Forms’ treated ill advisedly at the 
beginning of the nominal morphology? The numerals are completely omitted. 

As to the Syntax, which might have been the most effective part of the book, 
the author again chose the inverted order: ‘Part One. Features of Verbal 
Syntax’ and ‘ Part Two. Features of Nominal Syntax `. The order of * Part Two: 
Section A. The use of the Predicate Adjective—Section B. The expression of the 
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Genitive Relation’ is also inverted. Furthermore, the author neglected to give a 
complete list of contents for his treatment of the Syntax. Section A has 
paragraphs 1, 2, 3 a-c without the titles they deserve. But even the following 
paragraphs bearing titles: 4: Other forms of hwh + participle; 4. a: Imperfect of 
hwh + participle; 4. b: Infinitive of hwh + participle; 4. c: Imperative of 
hwh + participle; and 5. Concluding Remarks are not included in the table of 
contents. Similarly in Section B and both sections of Part Two. 

The Grammar suffers from numerous inexactitudes. When G. Dalman's 
*standard' reference grammar for 'Jewish' Aramaic is mentioned as 
* published in Leipzig in 1894’ (p. 9 and Bibliography, p. 233), reference to its 
second revised and expanded edition of 1905 (photomechanical reprint 1960) 
should not have been omitted. The order in which further ‘models for an 
Aramaic grammar’ are enumerated (pp. 10 f.) is neither chronological nor 
material: W. B. Stevenson (PA, 1924) M. Margolis (Talmudic, 1910), 
F. Rosenthal (Biblical Aramaic, 1963), H. Bauer and P. Leander (same, 1927), 
and finally St. Segert's Altaramdische Grammatik (1975), which is presented as 
* a useable (sic) book, and a good model, at least in part, for writing a grammar 
of one Aramaic dialect (sic). Apart from E. Y. Kutscher, Studies in Galilean 
Aramaic, no recent study on related Palestinian dialects is mentioned in this 
connexion. The date of the Hebrew version of Kutscher's Studies differs on p. 9: 
Tarbiz, Vol. 21, 1961, and in the Bibliography, p. 236: Vol. 21, 1950, etc., the 
latter being correct. 

The Bibliography is selective and incomplete. Only about a third is directly 
connected with the MS N. Several scholarly works discussed in the introduc- 
tions to Macho's edition are omitted. Although the reader is told that Diez 
Macho announced his discovery in 1956, his respective articles (in Estudios 
Biblicos and Sefarad, see above) are mentioned neither in a footnote nor in the 
Bibliography. Several general works on Hebrew Grammar (Bergstrásser, 
Gesenius, Joüon) are listed, but Kahle's Fragmente des Paldstinischen Pen- 
tateuchtargums in his Masoreten des Westens (see above) as well as recent 
important works on related Palestinian dialects, esp. A. Tal's complete critical 
edition of The Samaritan Targum of the Pentateuch (Tel-Aviv, 1980-83, 
reviewed in BSOAS, XLIV, 3, 1981, 569-72; XLVI, 2, 1983, 338) are omitted. As to 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, the author’s only source seems to have been the 
footnotes to Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia to which he refers (p. 231, n. 10) 
instead of the critical edition of August Freiherr von Gall. 

Footnotes are placed neither at the bottom of the page nor compactly at the 
end of the book but follow each chapter. Since there are no running headings, 
the interruption of the main text by notes between chapters increases the 
reader’s difficulties with the arbitrarily arranged material. But the greatest 
difficulty facing the user of this grammar is the lack of a philological index, 
although there is a carefully prepared ‘ Index of verses cited’. The reader of this 
book, written less for hermeneutical than grammatical purposes, will certainly 
look for words and forms treated in the grammar rather than for verses cited. 

The author’s decision to limit himself to ‘an attempt to write a synchronic 
model of one MS’ (p. 9) hardly justifies his following statement: ‘ As a further 
consequence, and unlike Dalman, there is no attempt in this study to provide a 
comprehensive concordance of all the forms in Neofiti, but rather to offer a 
schematic analysis of the forms of the language, illustrated by copious 
references from the text ’ (p. 10). The references are not as copious as the author 
claims. The grammar is predominantly based on Genesis, references to other 
books are made at random. Many forms are mentioned without reference, e.g. 
in the list of gentilics (pp. 115-18), where only a few references are given. Since 
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the corresponding Hebrew names are cited parallel in the last column of the list, 
the reader has, of course, the possibility of seeking them roundabout with the 
help of a Concordance to the Hebrew Bible. But sdwmy’ ‘ the Sodomites ' has no 
Hebrew Vorlage (p. 117); at least, in such a particular case the reference should 
not be omitted. Furthermore, there are numerous nouns in the nominal 
morphology without reference and without indication of the original Hebrew 
word. 

The introduction to this grammar was hardly the place to repeat Kutscher’s 
criticism of Dalman’s Grammatik,? known to the author only from its incom- 
plete first edition from 1894. In Dalman’s time the scholarly concept of PA was 
not yet as crystallized as it is today. But the crystallization process is still going 
on and may be modified by future archaeological and perhaps also library 
discoveries comparable to that of the Cairo Geniza, Qumran, and Neophyti I. It 
is symptomatic of our contemporary scholarship that we can only complain 
about Dalman’s work, but are unable to replace it by a better one equal to it in 
compactness and completeness.’ 

The reasons for the inability of modern Aramaic scholars to present a new 
comparative Grammar of Jewish and related non-Jewish Palestinian dialects of 
Aramaic lie in the epochal discoveries of our century, of which former scholarly 
generations could not even have dreamt. The image which past generations of 
scholars had of Jewish and Palestinian Aramaic may be compared to the image 
of the world before Copernicus. They had to rely on late and corrupt MSS and 
on the bad text editions based on them, which for want of better, they 
considered as the true form of the language. Discovery of better and more 
representative MSS and ancient documents in PA has brought a more critical 
attitude to the written sources, the linguistic evaluation of which requires a 
longer time and greater scholarly effort. Kutscher’s Studies in Galilean Aramaic 
is sufficient proof that it is easier to write discrete observations on the problems 
of the language than a complete, systematic grammar of a Palestinian dialect of 
Aramaic. Similar proof is offered by M. Bar-Asher’s Palestinian Syriac studies: 
source-texts, traditions and grammatical problems (Jerusalem, 1977 [Hebrew]) 
which presents at length a critical survey of the history of research on this 
dialect, but concentrates only on ‘Selected grammatical problems’ which do 
not go beyond questions of orthography and phonetics. 

Only in Samaritan Aramaic (SA) are we in a better position, although this 
particular idiom presents no lesser difficulties than the other dialects of 
Palestinian Aramaic. Thanks to the indefatigable efforts of Professor Z. Ben- 
Hayyim (esp. his The literary and oral tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic amongst 
the Samaritans, 1-v) and the similarly effective critical edition of The Samaritan 
Targum of his former student, Professor A. Tal, I was able to compile a 
systematic Grammatik des Samaritanischen Aramdisch (GSA), which covers 
three essential parts of the grammar, orthography, phonetics, and morphology. 
I was obliged to postpone treatment of the Syntax, since it would have been 
premature to deal with it before the critical edition of the only independent 
prose work in SA, Mimar Marge, prepared by Ben-Hayyim. This midrashic 
commentary to the Pentateuch, written by the Samaritan theologian Marqah 
(Samaritan pronunciation: Marge, abbreviation: MM) in the fourth century 


? E, Y. Kutscher, Studies in Galilean Aramaic Translated from the Hebrew original and annotated 
with additional notes from the author's handcopy by Michael Sokoloff, Jerusalem, 1976, 1. 

3I find nothing to alter in my previous statement expressed 1n my Grammatik des Samaritani- 
schen Aramdisch (1982), p. xxxviii, n. 10° * Die Kritik, die Kutscher an diesem Werk übt, betrifft 
deshalb nicht den Vf., sondern vielmehr unser Zeitalter, dessen Gelehrte sich nicht mehr die Mühe 
geben, ältere verdienstvolle wissenschaftliche Werke auf den heutigen Forschungsstand zu bringen, 
sondern sich mit photomechanischen Nachdrucken unverbesserter veralteter Auflagen begnugen.' 
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A.D., is preserved only in recent MSS. It was edited by J. Macdonald (BZAW, 
84, 1963) according to all the extant MSS, but it is full of later interpolations 
which cannot represent SA of the fourth century A.D. Ben-Hayyim who, almost 
fifty years ago as a student of C. Brockelmann in Breslau, surprised his teacher 
with the proposal of a research project on SA, has spent his whole scholarly life 
grappling with the manifold problems of MM. His critical edition is in print, 
and the specimen he presented at the First Samaritanist Congress in October 
1985 in Paris proves it to be a very fine work, the product of admirable detective 
skills. 

It would be ideal if for all dialects of PA we had such excellent preliminary 
studies as those Ben-Hayyim and Tal have provided for SA. Unfortunately, 
other dialects of PA are unlikely to reach this standard in the near future. 

Monographic grammatical treatments are, therefore, an indispensable pre- 
condition for a comparative grammar of PA. It would, however, be a grave 
mistake to think that the authors of such monographic studies are free to ignore 
the work done on related dialects. For example, MS N is extremely rarely and 
poorly vocalized. Golomb’s decision not to impute to it ‘supposed vocalized 
forms derived from other Aramaic dialects or traditions’ (p. 9) was certainly 
correct. But there are almost completely vocalized fragments of the PT 
published by Kahle (Masoreten des Westens, 1t, 6 ff.). They are more than six 
centuries older than N and contain large and completely vocalized parts of 
Genesis as well as some parts of Exodus and Deuteronomy. In spite of many 
variants they correspond quite well to MS N and prove that the latter is a 
genuine PT. Consideration of these fully vocalized forms would hardly have 
meant a mixing of the synchronic and the diachronic, since there are no, or only 
very pure, synchronic aspects of vocalization in MS N, and even if they were to 
hand, they would be worthless if the copyists of the dead language had not 
based them upon an ancient tradition. 

Since Golomb has missed a basis for the vocalization of PA, there is no 
Phonetics section in his Grammar. He has simplified his task as follows: * When 
vocalizations are offered, they are based on the forms in Targum Onkelos, taken 
from Sperber, ‘“‘Onkelos,” [read:...”,] and/or Jastrow “Dictionary, " 
fread: ...”,] and they are usually only offered to resolve a problem or to 
illustrate a form that is not clear in the MS Neofiti 1’ (p. 9). This procedure is 
precisely a mixing of ‘the synchronic and the diachronic’, for which he 
reproaches Dalman (p. 10). In this way he might have come closer to the reading 
of the text by the copyists who were probably more used to the (Babylonian) 
vocalization of Onkelos than to the original pronunciation of PA, but this kind 
of ‘synchrony’ may help to ‘ obscure’ rather than to illustrate the original 
vocalization of PA. The pronunciation of this dialect is still and will remain a 
vexing problem, but it cannot be solved arbitrarily with the most common tools 
available for general study of Jewish Aramaic and without attention to its 
dialectal peculiarities. 

The author's conclusion in the discussion of the nature of Targum—' A 
Targum is a written document, not an example of a spoken form of the 
language’ (p. 8)—is certainly true historically, since the Targum outlived 
spoken Aramaic. But as to the origin of the Targumim and their different 
linguistic backgrounds, his conclusion cannot be accepted without reservations. 
The translators are hardly likely to have invented different vocabulary and 
different grammatical forms, attested also in related dialects, merely for the sake 
of literary display 

The chapter on orthography deals mainly with scribal and copyist errors. 
The most common source of spelling mistakes was the similarity of letters. 
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Eighteen kinds of miscopyings of thirteen letters on this basis are enumerated 
(pp. 16 £), but no single example or reference is given to illustrate them. 

As to the other kind of spelling error called ‘ aural’ by Golomb, it has to be 
considered with special caution, because it may be of phonetic value and 
indicate the actual pronunciation of the scribes. This is most probably the case 
with the occasional spelling of 5 for w (p. 17) which recalls the very frequent 
scribal practice in SA, where w is indeed pronounced as plosive b (see R. 
Macuch, GSA, §§ 8 aa, 11 fa, pp. 35 £., 46 ff; there are only two exceptions to 
this rule, ibid., 8 15 a(2), p. 71). Although this pronunciation was not as 
generally spread among the Jews as among the Samaritans—e.g. the spelling of 
the preposition /wt with a double w (/wwt) predominates at an approximative 
rate of 10: 1 (p. 19, cf. p. 27)—occasional spelling of etymological w as b may be 
considered as significative. A similar case may be the occasional confusion of 
the emphatics (t/t, k/q) and especially the laryngals (‘/’). In SA, Galilean 
Aramaic (GA), Talmudic, and Mandaic, where the laryngals almost completely 
vanished, we do not speak of spelling mistakes when these letters are omitted or 
exchanged, but of phonetic orthography. The Jews (even in the Talmud in 
which the loss of laryngals, except A, must have been as complete as in Mandaic) 
kept, or at least tried to keep to historical orthography more than the 
Mandaeans, to whom it was completely unknown, or the Samaritans, who 
could do nothing reasonable with the inherited ballast of laryngal letters. But 

through this practice the Jews concealed from us many phonetic phenomena of 
their Aramaic. 

It would, however, be not only extremely difficult, but also barely possible to 
reconstruct reliable phonetics of ancient PA on the base of a MS from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, although some useful comparisons with 
related dialects might have been suggested. Golomb was, therefore, right not to 
include a special chapter on Phonetics and to discuss some strange phenomena 
of the MS in Orthography. The strange spelling of gima (Golomb: gimá) 
‘pillar’ under the influence of gyym’ (*giyama, Golomb: gayama) ‘ covenant’ 
(mentioned twice, pp. 16 and 19) deserved to be provided with a reference. The 
curious ‘bdyt Gen. 26: 10 ‘ thou didst’ (2 s. m.) is rightly explained through the 
dissolution of the final cluster of dentals by means of an auxiliary vowel. 
Golomb's reconstruction of the form (“adt — “badet > “badit, without 
asterisks), however, is arbitrary, artificial, and superfluous. The original pro- 
nunciation was scarcely anything other than *“batt with total regressive 
assimilation of the first dental to the ending. The secondary pronunciation 
indicated in the MS seems to testify to an attempt to save the last radical from 
contamination with the ending which was natural in the living speech, and may, 
therefore, belong to the period of the dead language. A Sewa (*““badat) indicated 
by a mater lectionis would have sufficed for the purpose mentioned; it is not 
necessary to expect the development of a full, or even two different front vowels 
in the last syllable. In SA, y as mater lectionis is always read a in this position. 
Although in the place quoted the Samaritan Targum (ST) has ‘bdt(h) read 
‘ebadta, a form written ‘bdyt could be read mechanically only as ‘@bddat by a 
Samaritan, and this mechanism of the only preserved traditional pronunciation 
of PA may be considered as probable also in Jewish and Christian PA. 

Useless orthographic-phonetic speculations about ‘the more common 
forms with y as internal mater lectionis for a" are offered in ‘’‘ybr “let me 
pass ”, 'a**bar > 'a'abar — a‘ibar, Deut. 2: 27’ (p. 19: 7f., repeated also in 
verbal morphology, p. 126, par. 2). This ybr is nothing other than "br Gen. 30: 
32, with which the author rightly compares it on p. 126 without, however, 
drawing the proper conclusions from his comparison. It corresponds to SA “br 
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pronounced ébbar (Macuch, GSA, 173: 10). The mater lectionis of the inciden- 
tally plene written form indicates neither a šwa nor a supposed short vowel, but 
the long vowel of the actual pronunciation, after the etymological silent 
laryngals had been disregarded. 

Similarly useless are speculations about the pronunciation of ‘ mik'hwn 
“their king” (malkahon ^ malkahon, Gen. 26: 1), or z‘yr’? “the young 
woman " (za'irata — ze'irata, Gen. 19: 35)’ (p. 19: top). All these arbitrarily 
reconstructed forms without proper indication of the length of vowels are 
impossible. The quoted examples are simply the masculine of the st. emph. with 
a mechanically appended suffix, or feminine ending, and their mechanical 
reading could only have been *malkàühon and *za‘iratd, because aleph in the 
stressed penultimate syllable could never indicate a swa. Both forms are 
phonetically impossible and grammatically incorrect. In fact, L. Kh. Wilsker, 
Samarityanskiy yazyk (Moscow, 1974), 45 (cf. French trans. of J. Margain, 
Manuel d'araméen samaritain, Paris, 1981, 53), postulated the forms with 
suffixes: ‘ mlk-kwn (malk-akon), mlk-kyn (malk-akt*n)', which I rejected, even 
after having corrected their expected pronunciation to *mzalkakon, *mzlkak‘n, 
because they are not attested (see my GSA, p. 304, n. 121). Naturally, at a 
morpheme-limit with two successive homogeneous consonants, such an auxili- 
ary vowel could have been inserted; it could even have been put down in writing 
(cf. ‘bdyt above), but it could have exercised graphical influence upon other 
forms (supposedly *mlk'kwn upon mik'hwn) only if it had been very frequent, 
which is obviously not the case. 

Since there is no list of abbreviations in the book, the author has appended 
the abbreviations for the Aramaic verbal stems to the chapter on orthography, 
although this is separated from the chapter on verbal inflexion by five long 
chapters. 

Since the grammar was prepared without comparative aims, the following 
remarks made at random may be useful. 

The exceptional spelling of the conjunctional preposition "(bm ‘ except’ has 
been rightly marked * (sic) ' (p. 22 s. ’rwm "Ihn). The exchange of final m and n in 
PÀ, however, is no new phenomenon. Numerous references could be made to 
former treatments of this subject by Israeli scholars (Ben-Hayyim, Kutscher, 
and Tal) listed by Diez Macho (Deuteronomio, p. 121* s. ’m) and to the almost 
completely free variation of these final nasals in SA (Macuch, GSA, § 15ba (4), 
p. 72). Similarly common in PA are both scriptio plena and defectiva of the 
preposition A(y)k ‘as’ (p. 25, cf. Macuch, GSA, Register I A, 366, s.v.). The 
preposition *7 is, of course, mostly used with its original meaning ‘ (up)on °; but 
its use in "tgly . .."] ‘ was revealed to’ (p. 29, the omission of references may be 
excused by the common use of the phrase) proves that the vanishing of the 
laryngal ‘ caused its confusion with '/ ‘to’ as in GA and SA in Palestine and in 
Talmudic and Mandaic in Babylonia (cf. Macuch, Handbook of Classical and 
Modern Mandaic [HCM M], Philological Index, 552, s.v. al-). 

The text of N can easily be compared in numerous places with both the 
ancient (J) and the later version (A) of the ST in A. Tal’s critical edition. The 
comparison of both complete Palestinian targums is very instructive and proves 
the genuine Palestinian nature of our MS. A minute comparison, which 
certainly could not have been achieved in an attempt at a descriptive grammar, 
will demonstrate many points in common for the two targums, not only 
concerning their linguistic basis but also the Palestinian hermeneutic traditions, 
as was clearly proved by the lecture of R. Le Déaut, ‘ Manuscrits du Targum 
samaritain et Targums juifs’ (delivered in October 1985 at the colloquium of 
Samaritanists in Paris (to be published soon in the Acts of the Congress). A 
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philologico-linguistic comparison of both targums reveals that N corresponds 
in a combinatory manner to both the ancient and the later version of the ST. 
Similarly to the latter, it may, therefore, be considered as a ‘living’ PT. 
Moreover, its value is enhanced by the fact that it often corresponds better to 
the ancient version of the ST. 

With a careful comparison of both sorts of targum still a task for the future, 
I would limit myself only to two random examples of a philological character: 

Gen. 21: 29 N sb'ty mrt’ h’yln ‘ these seven lambs’ (p. 48) = ST J Sb‘ty ’mrth 
"Jon, where the later version, A, has other words for ‘seven lambs’ (sb‘ kbsyn) 
but #’ yin for the following demonstrative ‘ these’, which corresponds better to 
N through the use of the initial h-. 

Gen. 13: 8 N gwbryn "ben 'n' (sic, = nn) ‘we are brothers’ (Le, top). 
Golomb (p. 67, n. 1) remarks concerning the pronoun: ‘ Not to be corrected to 
*nhn’, as suggested by Diez Macho, p. 69, given the preponderance of the form 
"nn. But curiously enough, the two versions of ST have both forms = J gbrm 
'hym "nbn, A ^nsyn "hyn "nn. It is, therefore, useless to quarrel about which 
correction is more correct, both are equally justified: the longer form with 
etymological 4 corresponds better to the older version (J), whereas the shorter 
one is written phonetically and corresponds better to the later version (A) of the 
ST, and the PT N occupies a position between both. But 'given the 
preponderance of ‘nn’ in N (similar to the preponderance of "nn to ’nhnn in SA), 
we may conclude with a high degree of probability that was pronounced in 
none of them, and for this reason, the phonetic spelling finally prevailed. 

Although the scribes of N did not go as far as the Samaritans in the omission 
and exchange of laryngals, there are some indications that even A could have 
been omitted in their pronunciation. I would, therefore not consider whtbrkwn 
Gen. 22: 18 ‘and... (they) will be blessed ' and wht'rbw Gen. 34: 9 ‘ and mingle’ 
as ‘ occasional unusual error forms’ (p. 123: Golomb should not have omitted 
the proclitic conjunction w- in both cases!) but as occasional examples of 
phonetic spelling, the former, which is clearly an imperfect, having been 
pronounced w(y)it- (either with or without contraction of the ascendent 
diphthong), and the latter, where the sense demands an imperative (not an 
imperfect, as Golomb intends) sufficiently indicating the correct pronunciation 
wit-, if h were considered a silent letter. 

The omission of ° of the reflexive prefix °t after the conjunction w is neither 
‘syncope’ nor ‘rare error’ (ibid.). It is a very common scribal practice of a 
merely graphical omission of the prosthetic vowel after the proclitics, known 
from both Palestinian and Babylonian Aramaic. Gen. 8: 4 wstdkat ‘ and it came 
to rest’ postulates a pronunciation *wistadkat as well as the fully written *w'st-. 

The facultative total regressive assimilation of t of the prefix of the reflexive 
stems Gt and Dt (ithpeel and ithpaal) was also common to both Babylonian and 
Palestinian Aramaic. Since it could not take place in all cases—in the.reflexive 
stems of verbs beginning with a vowel (i.e. I laryng. and I y), as well as in ittafal, 
no assimilation was possible; in I sibil. the t was saved by metathesis (e.g. 'stdrw 
Gen. 15: 17, ystkh Deut. 18: 10) followed by partial assimilation of sonority 
and/or emphasis (e.g. 'zdmn Gen. 22: 18, ystrpwn Num. 24: 24), or total 
assimilation (e.g. ytbr Exod. 22: 9, 'dhqt Num. 22: 25, ntmr Gen. 31: 49; see 
p. 123 for all cited examples)—it remained merely optional. But the tendency to 
assimilation was so strong that it occasionally found its way into written 
documents. In the spoken language, forms with total assimilation might have 
been the only ones possible, whenever there was no phonetic obstacle of the 
kind mentioned above. The scribes, however, mostly kept to the historic 
orthography and put in the f, to which they were accustomed from other written 
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reflexive‘ (or medio-passive) forms, even in such cases where it was no longer 
pronounced. Examples of real spoken forms may be precisely such reflexive 
stems which, in spite of the scribe's effort to keep to historical orthography, are 
written without £. Golomb (pp. 123 f.) adduces two examples: 'bdrwn Exod. 5: 
12* they were scattered ' and the strange 'sIht Gen. 32: 19 ‘it has been sent’. The 
second example is as instructive as it is surprising: it shows that even a sibilant as 
first radical did not need to be considered as an obstacle to assimilation and that 
assimilated forms could have been used instead of those with metathesis or 
besides them, although the latter were more frequent and may, therefore, be 
considered as a general rule. The author ought to have added here the form 
'knys Gen. 5: 20 ‘ he was gathered ', known to him and mentioned on p. 134. 

The great age of this total regressive assimilation in PA is proved by the 
peraypady of Jesus's é$$a04 (Mark 7: 34). The double ff of this pronunciation 
is noteworthy. The spirantization of reduplicated sounds of begadkefat esp. f, 
which was later prohibited by Jewish and Syriac masoretes, is still clearly 
attested by the traditional Samaritan and Mandaic pronunciations (cf. Macuch, 
GSA, 8 14ey, pp. 64£.; id., HCMM § 20 p., p. 38: 19 ff., passim). Moreover, 
exactly the same form, corresponding to the cited word of Jesus, although used 
as a perfect, is preserved twice in the Samaritan Liturgies, ‘pth (see Cowley's ed., 
49: 22, 54: 15) and read iffZtz (cf. Ben-Hayyim, Literary and oral tradition, m, 
pt. 2, 235: 109; Macuch, GSA, 64: 13). A further proof of this ‘living’ 
pronunciation of PA is offered at least, through two marginal glosses in MS N: 
w'pthw (*wiffatah[/]u to w'ytpthwn Gen. 3: 7 ‘and...were opened’, and 
w'plg(*wiffálag) to w'tplg Gen. 45: 26 * and... was divided’. Although we do 
not know whether the source of the author of these glosses was written or aural, 
they confirm in any case the popular reading of both reflexive forms against the 
historical orthography of the main text. In spite of Golomb's decision to 
disregard the glosses in MS N, except when a whole verse was omitted in the 
main text, these two glosses of phonetic significance deserve to have been 
mentioned. 

The designation of inflectional verbal endings as ‘ suffix’ (pp. 125: 7, 23, 
passim) is confusing and should, therefore, be avoided, the term ‘ afformative’ 
being generally used for this purpose. Similarly the term ‘prefixes’ of the 
imperfect (p. 126, par. 3: antep., passim) is to be replaced by ' preformatives '. 
‘Occasional error (?) forms, such as Gen. 44: 18 'mry “ I said" ' (p. 125: 9) are 
obviously influenced by Talmudic forms of the later period. The use of the 
afformative -?? in 2 s. m. pael pf.: "Ip (*allifta) Gen. 35: 9 and mi(y)it (*malli| 
elta) Gen. 18: 15, 19: 21 is noteworthy. It recalls the usual traditional Samaritan 
pronunciation of the afformative of the same person with -ta in all stems 
(Macuch, GSA, 146, 155 f. etc.). The sporadic indication of this pronunciation 
in the D stem may have been merely coincidental. But since it was indicated 
exclusively in this stem, it would be permissible to assume that it was especially 
furthered by the reduplication of the second radical. Although these few 
examples do not allow far-reaching conclusions, the frequent Samaritan spell- 
ing of this ending as -th and its predominant pronunciation as -ta may be 
instructive even in this case. In Atm Gen. 3: 13 ‘we have sinned’ (this 
translation being confirmed by the marginal gloss) for *ht'nn, the form is easily 
explainable by the frequent apocope of the final -n attested in different Aramaic 
dialects and also in the MS N (cf. "ui Gen. 13: 8 for nn, above). 

Apart from 'bdyt Gen. 26: 10, used for 2 s. m. and discussed above, the same 
form is used in Gen. 3: 13 for 2 s. f. (where the edition has ‘bdt and recommends 
deleting y). Golomb's explanation of this form ' (or, with this verb, an error of 
metathesis for *bydt)' (p. 125: middle) seems to contain a graphical metathesis 
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through mistyping. Since ‘bd is not an intransitive verb, nor the meaning of the 
form passive, he probably meant a metathesis for ‘bdty which would be a proper 
archaic feminine form. 

The form "ebe Deut 2: 27 ‘let me pass’ (p. 126, par. 2, l.c. 5 ff.), already used 
by the author for complicated orthographic-phonetic speculations in the 
chapter of Orthography (see above), is repeated with the same vain result. The 
reference to Dalman, Grammatik, p. 218, will hardly help anybody, since 


Daiman in his second edition on the page quoted is treating ‘ Adverbia des - 


Orts’. The forms "br, “ybr, ’y‘ybr and even vocalized ’7‘ibbar of the edition 
Sabbioneta cannot be found before pp. 272: 7ff. of the second edition, and 
scholars would now scarcely still be working with the incomplete first edition. 

In the noteworthy forms ‘bryt Gen. 30: 17 ‘ she became pregnant’ and ‘bryn 
Gen. 19: 36 ‘they became pregnant’ the author expected ‘ occasional error 
forms, usually of metathesis’, with which he inadvertently confused ‘ also Gen. 
37: 38 zbn' “ they sold ", for zbnw' (p. 129, penult./par.). But why should his 
supposed ‘correct’ forms (‘byrt and ‘byrn?, without asterisks) have been 
misspelled twice? Golomb’s postulated forms are not attested and could, 
therefore, hardly be miscopied. The normal form for ‘ she became pregnant’ is 
w‘brt (Gen. 4: 1, 7; 21: 2 etc.), the same homographical form being used in Gen. 
38: 18 also for 1 s. ‘I became pregnant '. Among the frequent forms of this verb 
there is not one which could have served as a basis for such a merely graphical 
metathesis. The copyist probably read these forms *-yat and -*yàn, having 
expanded the root by an additional radical y. It is, of course, not easy to account 
for such an abnormal and merely optional linguistic operation. May I venture 
to suggest that PA knew also another verb III y with the same meaning, namely, 
*dy (see A. Tal's critical apparatus to Gen. 19: 36, 30: 17 in his edition of the ST), 
which presents exactly the same semantic development as ‘br (‘to pass > 
become pregnant’)? The analogy of such related forms is often effective. 

Weak verbs deserved a more complete treatment. A merely paradigmatic 
presentation is insufficient, since these verbs usually show more deviations from 
the paradigm than strong verbs, and even from a merely descriptive grammar 
we may expect complete information about the extent of irregular, or less 
regular forms used in the language. E.g. in the class I aleph the verbs mentioned, 
'kl ‘eat’, "gr ‘hire’, "zl ‘go’, "mr ‘say’ and ’?’, are not all the verbs used in G 
stem. There are also: ‘ph ‘ bake’ (Gen. 19: 3, pf. 3 s. m.), w'pwn (Ex. 12: 39) * and 
they baked’; impf. y'bd (Deut. 22: 3 ‘ will perish’, ?rkwn (Deut. 4: 26) ‘ ye will 
prolong' (may be rather C stem, for which no paradigm of the imperfect is 
given!) etc. The verb 5% (yallel) * to spy’ used as I’ in Targum Onkelos (O), as 
Iyin N, is mentioned neither under the former nor under the latter, although it 
occurs several times in D stem, in which alone it is used: wylylw Num. 13: 21 
Deut. 1: 22, yiltwn Num. 14: 34 and even in the construct infinitive /Imyyllh 
Num. 13: 32. Only one form of this verb (Deut. 1: 22) is mentioned under the D 
stem of geminate verbs (p. 152: ult.). 

This is not the place to provide all that has been omitted by the author. I 
shall, therefore limit myself only to the material collected and treated by him. It 
is not true to claim that * There is no example of the perfect of yrt' (p. 140). 
There can hardly be a better example of the perfect of this verb than wyrtw 
Num. 21: 24 ‘ and they took possession ’. The imperfect is not ‘ presumably yyrt ' 
(as in O), because the form is clearly attested as yrt, Deut. 33: 23 ‘he shall 
possess’, although with the preformative t- there is a more frequent pl. form 
tyrtwn Deut. 4: 1, 22, passim, "ve shall inherit’. But most surprising is the 
author's suggestion that his presumed *yyrt should derive * « I-Aleph’ (ibid.), 
whereas it is commonly known that this verb, deriving from proto-Semitic 
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warata, is an original I w. Similarly strange is Golomb’s suggestion that the 
infinitive (J)myrwt Deut. 4: 5 * may represent assimilation to I -n (cf. mpwq)', 
which is already prohibited by the different vowel in the first syllable. This 
infinitive could easily have been influenced by the abstract noun yartüta 
‘inheritance ’, used twice in N Num. 24: 18 in the abs. state yrtw; still closer to it 
would be a var. of the ST: yrwth (see Tal, ad loc.; Macuch, SGA, 247: 14). 

The different spellings of the active participle of qwm, ‘e.g. q'm/gym|qyym] 
q'ym' (p. 148) recall the fluctuating Samaritan forms (see Macuch, GSA, 
Register I, 403, s.v. qwm). Under such circumstances, it would be useless to look 
for an ‘ideal’ form, but none of them is ‘impossible’: gyym’ Gen. 15: 12 for f. 
pl. is easily explainable by the frequent apocope of the final n, and the second 
lyyt in Gen. 27: 29 used as pass. pt. by mechanical copying of the preceding act. 
pt. Similarly 5s (Gen. 4: 6) ‘it was bad’ and mb's? (Exod. 23: 2) to do evil’ are 
not to be considered as ' copyist errors’. but as a free graphical exchange of the 
silent laryngal letters. It need not be surprising that the scribes of N occasionally 
surpassed the Samaritans in this respect. 

There can be no reason to treat the verbs ’?’, "zl 'mr mentioned and partly 
treated under I-Aleph (pp. 138 f.) separately from the latter and to transfer 
them after other weak verbs to pp. 163-8, before the verbs Awh ‘be’ and hyh 
‘live’, which in their turn should not have been separated from III y treated 
already under a less convenient name III -h| Aleph on pp. 154-8. The user of this 
grammar will have needless difficulties in the survey of material arranged in 
such a dispersed and confused way. 

The most useful part of this grammar might have been the chapter on 
Syntax. But as already mentioned, it too suffers from a completely inverted 
arrangement. Some pertinent remarks are marred by lengthy and repetitive 
discussions of aspects sufficiently clear from the given examples or previous 
discussion. 

Golomb's typewriter seems to lack an asterisk; therefore, he has omitted it 
not only for his arbitrarily reconstructed forms but also in his references to the 
introductions to the volumes of Díez Macho's edition, e.g. p. 12, n. 1 read: 
pp. 85*-87*. Although he rightly quotes the word ‘ interpretative ' in a citation 
from McNamara (p. 7: 8), he himself constantly used a haplological syncopated 
form ‘ interpretive’ (p. 4 bis, passim). 

Golomb’s grammatical treatment of MS N is the work of a debutant scholar 
with an interest in Aramaic grammar but lacking the skills of a grammarian 
experienced in Aramaic studies and comparative Semitic philology. His 
transliterations and interpretations of the grammatical forms are correct and 
within the confusedly arranged categories they are also properly ordered. If he 
had kept to the traditional order of Semitic grammars, his work would be of 
much greater usefulness. The classification of a grammar is not something 
which we can invent or invert; it is given by the nature of the subject, and it is a 
conditio sine qua non of every good, or at least, usable grammar. Even a 
philological index, without which no modern grammar should be published and 
which is badly missed in Golomb’s book is not absolutely indispensable if the 
classification of material is unobjectionable. Nóldeke's and Dalman’s great 
grammars were provided with no indexes, yet they remain unequalled, because 
their detailed tables of contents are already masterly guides. In spite of the 
daunting plenitude of their grammatical material, they overlooked no detail, 
turned nothing upside down, did not start with the more complicated subjects 
and end with the simplest, nor did they designate the most common nominal 
formation from roots of three radicals as ‘Other Nominal Forms’, or nouns 
derived from quadriradical roots as ‘ Unclassified Nominal Forms’. Nor did 
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Nóldeke start his admirable treatments of the Syriac and Mandaic syntax or 
Brockelmann his magesterial comparative Semitic syntax with the verbal 
sentence and continue with nominal. Golomb’s innovations in this respect are 
undesirable. He was either unacquainted with the good traditions of Semitic 
grammar or had no respect for them. Under these circumstances, Golomb’s 
self-appraisal in the concluding paragraph of his Introduction: ‘ This present 
volume, then, has attempted to combine the best features of its predecessors . . .' 
(p. 11) is an obvious self-deception. 


E 


PORTRAIT OF A MEDIEVAL INDIA TRADER: 
THREE LETTERS FROM THE CAIRO GENIZA! 


By S. D. GOITEIN 
(PLATES I-IV) 


The first comprehensive survey of Geniza documents about the trade on the 
route to India was published by me in Speculum, A Journal of the American 
Medieval Academy, 29, 181-97, in April 1954? At that time I was able to give a 
report about 130 Geniza papers related in one way or another to the India trade. 
Soon after the article was published, a distinguished institution offered me the 
opportunity to publish the material in full. I accepted with enthusiasm and set 
feverishly to work. But slowly it dawned upon me that one should not try to 
solve problems by sagacity at a time when new sources that could provide 
factual answers to those problems might lurk around the corner. 

My doubts were justified. When a revised version of the Speculum article was 
included in my Studies in Islamic history and institutions (Leiden, 1966),? 200 
new items had been identified, and I had the feeling that we were standing on 
firm ground. I even uttered the surmise: * No substantial increase is expected. '^ 
This too became true. When, a few years ago I rearranged the entire corpus of 
material for a final edition, only about 50 new entries had to be added. 
However, among these there were some the absence of which would have been 
much regretted. Letter IT, the pivotal piece of this article, is of this precious type. 

Another introductory remark is necessary. The Jews of the Mediterranean 
area—unlike their brethren in Iraq—were latecomers to the India trade. Why 
should they have taken upon themselves the physical dangers and material risks 
of those far-flung travels, when the blessed shores of the Mediterranean offered 
enough opportunities for gaining a livelihood? Only at the very end of the 
eleventh century, when the overwhelming power of the Christian Mediter- 
ranean states reduced Muslim and Jewish seafaring, did other outlets for 
enterprising men have to be found. During the last two decades of the century 
we are able to observe how the Mediterranean Jews slowly felt their way along 
‘the route to Yemen’ and soon also to various parts of India. As represented to 


'Professor Goitein died on 6 February 1985 in Princeton at the age of 84. We had been 
acquainted for some thirty years, through regular correspondence and his visits to the Genizah 
collection at Cambridge. In 1983 it was my great pleasure to see him elected an Honorary Fellow of 
the School, the highest honour that we can confer. The following contribution to Genizah research 
was introduced in a letter to me from Goitein dated 3 January 1985, just after he had submitted the 
typescript of the fifth and final volume of his magisterial A Mediterranean society, whose parts I 
have regularly reviewed in BSOAS. My last letter from him was dated 5 February 1985, the eve of 
his death and hence unsigned, but forwarded to me by his secretary I am more than merely pleased 
to welcome this final contribution into the pages of the Bulletin, and am grateful to Professors Mark 
Cohen and Paula Sanders, respectively of Princeton and Harvard, for having seen its definitive 
version through the press, with the aid of Amy Singer, Professor Goitein's research assistant at the 
time of his death. (John Wansbrough) 

?]n the same year I published some examples of Geniza texts connected with the India trade, 
K M syewitness reports on an expedition of the King of Kish (Qais) against Aden’, BSOAS, XVI, 2, 
1954, 247-57. 

3 Quoted here as Goitein, Studies, see 1bid., 330-1. The book is now available in an Arabic 
translation: Dirasat fi ’l-tarikh al-Islami wal-nuzum al-Islamiyya, ed and tr. ‘Atryya al-Qawni 
(Kuwait, 1980). 

‘Onginally an edition had been planned based on a collection of 197 items plus eight 
supplements added 1n the course of the years. This was the version available to Shaul Shaked while 
compiling A tentative bibliography of Geniza documents, (Paris~The Hague, 1964), and is referred to 
here as * India Book, Old’. The new arrangement, in seven chapters according to subject matter, is 
quoted here as ‘ India Book, Final’. 
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us in the Geniza, the India trade was part and parcel of the Mediterranean 
economy with windows wide open to a foreign, but by no means frightening 
world. 

Simultaneously with my work on the ‘ India Book’ I collected material for a 
comprehensive survey of the documentary Geniza at large. The more I 
progressed with the survey, the more I gained new insights for the understand- 
ing of the India papers. In 1958 I decided to do the survey first. It took 27 years 
and five volumes of A Mediterranean society (four on the market and one in the 
press) as well as a number of other publications to carry out the ‘survey’. But 
any student of the India papers from the Geniza now has the tools for working 
on this fascinating subject within the framework of the wider world to which it 
belonged.? 

One of the early pioneers on ‘ the route to Yemen’ was ‘Aris b. Joseph al- 
Arjawani al-Mahdawi,$ the maker and seller of purple cloth, a native of al- 
Mahdiyya (then the main port and capital of the country now known as 
Tunisia). ‘Aris emigrated early in his life to Egypt, where he formed a seemingly 
life-long partnership with Sibà', a Syro-Palestinian (as his name indicates), not 
the only case where westerners and easterners co-operated in Egypt, while not 
neglecting connexions with local people. 

*Arus lived up to his auspicious names. He was an acknowledged expert in 
the difficult art of purple dyeing, sending the products of his industry to North 
Africa and Spain. He expanded his business to include fine clothing in general 
and developed it into an exchange of the products of the Mediterranean area 
and the Indian subcontinent. Unlike other merchants of his time and status he 
travelled repeatedly to Upper Egypt and also to the southern section of the west 
coast of the Red Sea. Letters addressed to him after his return from a successful 
business venture seem to assume that he would soon set out for another trip to 
the South.” We possess two almost complete copies of a contract in which a 
noble lady entrusted him with 300 dinars (then a very substantial sum) to do 
business for her ‘ on the way to Yemen '? ‘Ariis was a highly regarded member 
of the community, renowned for his generosity and helpfulness. 

In one respect "Arts was not successful. Despite many good wishes to the 
contrary he had no male offspring. Here the hero of our story enters the scene. 


5A Mediterranean society: The Jewish communities of the Arab world as portrayed in the 
documents of the Cairo Geniza, 1, Economic foundations (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967); n, The 
community (1971); m, The family (1978); 1v, Daily life (1983); v, The individual (manuscript delivered 
to the publisher in December 1984). The series is quoted here as Mediterranean society. The details 
of the decision of 1958 are given in the Preface to 1, pp. vii-viri. In my Letters of medieval Jewish 
traders, translated from the Arabic (Princeton, 1973; referred to here as Goitein, Letters), 62—71, 
175—229, 299-304, 335-9, letters of, or concerning, India traders are translated; for instance, a letter 
to Moses Maimonides from his younger brother David, before the latter embarked on the voyage 
on which he perished 

I apologize for the biographical details I felt I owed an explanation to readers who might have 
read some of my previous publications on the India trade. 

é Abu 'l-Afráh *Arüs means ‘a joyful bridegroom’, a beautiful name given by a happy mother 
to her newborn. It is not found by me elsewhere in the Geniza, nor among the approximately 35,000 
Arab names listed by Ibn al-Kalbi (d. 819) in his Gamhara or Genealogical dictionary (ed. W` Caskel, 
Lerden, 1966). (‘Arusa, ‘bride’, as a personal name, was met by me only once in the Geniza 
documents, also in North Africa). Arjawan, purple, cf. Hebrew argaman, was also pronounced 
aryuwan and, especially today, urjuwdn. But the latter pronunciation 1s not attested in the Geniza 

7 How distant at that time (the 1080s) even ‘Aydhab, the mam port on the western coast of the 
Red Sea, from which one sailed to Yemen, India, and China, appeared to the people of Cairo, may 
be concluded from his question addressed to ‘Ariis after his return from one of his trips south: ‘ Let 
me know whether anyone (meaning: of their acquaintances) has got as far as ‘Aydhab.’ TS (= 
Taylor-Schechter Collection in the Cambridge University Library) 16.308, 1 31, ‘India Book, 
Final’, ch. 6, no. 7. 

* TS 16.23 and TS 10 J 5, f. 2, ‘ India Book, Final’, ch 6, no. 5. See also Mediterranean society, 
m, 252 with nn. 15-17, and 253 with nn. 22-4. 
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‘Allan b. Hassiin (both names were common in Tunisia), a son of a sister of 
‘Aris, was taken by him into his business and married to one of his daughters. 
The young man, as we shall see, did not disappoint his uncle. Knowing well 
what ‘Ariis missed, he always addresses him as his father and describes himself 
as his progeny. In letters and legal documents ‘Allan is called * 'Arüs's sister's 
son’. Joseph, a son of a brother of ‘Ariis, preceded ‘Allan as a member of his 
uncle’s firm, but apart from what is told about him in our Letter I, he seems not 
to have left any other trace in the Geniza, unless the passage translated in n. 15 
about ‘the son of a brother of ‘Aris’ refers to him, which is highly probable. 

We get a first intimation about ‘Allan’s career from a letter to him when he 
was on a business trip ‘to the West’. The letter was dictated by his wife to her 
son, still a schoolboy, at the time when she had just weaned another boy. She 
complains that ‘the old man’ (her father) was also away on a voyage ‘so that 
we are like orphans, a house without a man! ' Thus we see that ‘Arius had ‘Allan 
apprenticed in the Mediterranean trade (with which he had certainly been 
familiar from his hometown of al-Mahdiyya), while he himself was again on one 
of his voyages, probably to the South.!? 

Letter I, translated below, shows us ‘Allan as a novice in the India trade, but 
as a man in full command of the situation. The letter also gives us an inkling of 
the hesitant first steps taken by Jewish traders along the way to Yemen. The 
itinerant merchants transferred there what they had practised in Lower Egypt 
for centuries, namely, offering the fine products of the capital’s industry to the 
clothiers in the provincial towns (which were of far greater economic import- 
ance in those days than is reflected in our literary sources).!! ‘Allan proceeded in 
this way according to the instructions of his uncle; this is evident from the fact 
-that he mentions the names of his customers (all Muslims) in faraway places 
without any further details. 'Arüs himself had given the names to him. 

When 'Allan, after examining the situation in Aden, decided to travel to 
India, he was warned by his cousin Joseph—on the very night before his 
departure—that ‘Aris and his partner Siba‘ disapproved of this plan. However, 
it is out of the question that ‘Allan should have acted against express orders of 
his uncle; in this case we would have read eloquent excuses similar to those 
written by David Maimonides when he was about to board a ship on the way to 
Aden and India, contrary. to the instructions given to him by his elder brother 
Moses. 

I understand the situation as follows. Young merchants, like young war- 
riors, seek adventures.'* While being sent out, probably not for the first time, on 
the way to Yemen, where he would skip from one inhospitable port on the Red 
Sea to another and finally to Aden, selling textiles, he asked his uncle to entrust 
him also with something special, which could be sold on the international 
market of Aden with profit and, if not there, in India. ‘Aris reluctantly agreed 
and provided ‘Allan with corals and storax, staple exports to the lands of 


? The ‘ sister's son’ syndrome was a widespread phenomenon in the Geniza society (and its 
environment), see ibid., m, 24-6, and passim. 'Allan's real father was alive as late as the writing of 
Letter Il, see n. 73, below. 

©The letter, DK (David Kaufmann Collection, Budapest), no. X, is translated in full in 
Mediterranean society, wt, 193-4, and discussed in vol. v (forthcoming), in the section ‘ A personal 
touch in letters to and from women’. 

!! Economic importance of provincial towns: ibid , iv, 43, and passim. For local clothiers in large 
provincial towns we now have the interesting papyri from the Louvre being treated by Yusuf 
Raghib (at the suggestion of Claude Cahen), see, e.g., Y Raghib, ‘Pour un renouveau de la 
papyrologie arabe’, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comptes Rendus, 1984, 69-76 

D See the story in Goitein, Letters, 255-7, where, during a drinking bout, a youth elicits from his 
father the sworn promise to send him overseas in that very year. The father, of course, kept his oath 
His endeavour to render his son's overseas business venture as inexpensive as possible makes quite 
humorous reading for us. 
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southern Asia.? He probably also reminded him not to minimize the dangers. 
Joseph, who had got wind of the happenings, concocted the story that the 
bosses back home had asked him to tell ‘Allan not to cross the ocean. But 
‘Allan, who had not received such an outright order, persisted and, as the 
subsequent events showed, went on to become a renowned India trader. 

In Letter I, ‘Allan says that he was travelling to Sindabür, then the northern 
port of entry to the pepper country on the Malabar coast of south-west India. 
His report in Letter II begins with the announcement that he had safely arrived 
there. However, a considerable number of years must have elapsed between the 
two letters. The careful and (comparatively) orderly script of Letter I, as was 
required when a revered person was addressed, had given way to a cursive, as 
was common between business friends, although here too ‘Arts was the 
recipient. The quantities of goods and money, such as 72 bales of iron brought 
from India to Aden, or storage space for 150 sacks of peppers and other spices 
rented on the boat for the way home (from India), or 1,500 dinars cashed, after 
customs, in Aden, show ‘Allan as an experienced and successful merchant. 
Moreover, he reports that Bundar b. Hasan b. Bundar, the representative of 
merchants of Aden, personally took care of his affairs. We also possess a letter 
from Bundar II to ‘Allan opening with eight lines of respectful verbiage, but 
containing only a short, somewhat piqued message: ‘Allan had reminded 
Bundar of a debt of 90 dinars he owed to a common friend. Reminding a person 
of a debt was almost an insult. That ‘Allan dared to do such a thing (which was 
necessary; Bundar paid), betrays him as being, at some time at least, on familiar 
terms with that powerful man.'^ 

Doing business for others was the backbone of overseas trade as we meet it 
in the Geniza. Naturally, the eastern connexion of the ‘Ariis-Siba‘ partnership 
reflected on ‘Allan. We read about a merchant from Aleppo, northern Syria 
(who happened to be a Muslim), and another from Raqqa on the Euphrates, 
who transported textiles to ‘Ulla, the Damascene, who had his seat in Cairo, in 
order to deliver them to ‘Allan before the latter set out on another overseas 
trip. We also have two huge documents from the years 1116 and 1117 dealing 
with a small balance owed by ‘Allan to ‘Ulla from a former voyage and paid by 
his uncle, since ‘Allan himself had already left again for ‘ the lands of Yemen '.!é 

Ihave called Letter II the pivotal piece of this article because it deals mainly 
with happenings in, or off the shores of, India, and because such detailed reports 
are not common in the Geniza. Good manners required that one should not 
occupy the recipient with the descriptions of one's own misfortunes. In 
countless letters we find these or similar remarks: "On this voyage I experienced 


3 On corals and storax, see nn. 32 and 33, below. 

^ ATU (Library of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, Paris), vit, E, 35, ‘India Book, Final’, 
ch 2, no 12. On (the art of not) paying one's debts see Mediterranean society, 1, 204—5, 258-9, and 

assum. 

STS 12 7, Il. 6-14. On ‘Ulla the Damascene see ibid., u, 78. 

This passage about ‘Allan is immediately followed by these words: ‘Let me know about 
everything connected with the son of the brother (namely, of 'Arüs), may God never bless him. God, 
the exalted, knows what happened to me in this affair. There 1s nothing to be done. May God make 
the end to the good.” The readers who remember what ‘Allan reported about his cousin Joseph im 
Letter I will be inclined to believe that it is he who is meant here. 

Finding a merchant from a town on the Euphrates involved in the trade route to India via Egypt 
might be taken as another sign of the decline of the Iraqi India trade. For the later Middle Ages cf 
the remark of Simon Digby on the scarcity in India of coins from the Persian Gulf, The Cambridge 
economic history of India, 1, 1982, 126. 

6R Gottheil and W. H. Worrell, Fragments from the Cairo Genizah in the Freer Collection 
(New York, 1927), 1-11, with excellent photographs. ‘Allan is referred to in B, 1. 3 (where his 
father's name, Hassün, is Hebraized to Japheth), l. 24 These manuscripts are now in the Freer 
Gallery, Washington, D.C. 
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frightening dangers and other tribulations impossible to compress into the 
frame of a letter’, or * which to describe would lead too far afield °." 

Here, however, ‘Allan had a special reason to go into details. He had to 
explain why he had remained away from home for so long. Travel in India itself 
had become dangerous, and twice, while on the way home, he had had to tum 
back to India, once from the high sea (when the return trip took twenty days) 
and once from Aden, when economic considerations were at play.!? One feels, 
however, that ‘Allan wrote with gusto. By that time, people at home had 
become familiar with conditions in India and were interested in the happenings 
there. Moreover, the report about legal procedures and other government care 
for the foreigners in Killam (Quilon), the southernmost port on the Malabar 
coast (from which one returned to Aden), were reassuring. The feeling of safety 
at sea while running before a steady monsoon is also implicit in the letter.” 

An entirely different spirit meets us in Letter III, written by ‘Allan in 
*Aydhàb on the west coast of the Red Sea, before embarking again on a boat 
sailing east. The old man regretted having undertaken the voyage at all and 
advised his sons not to be on the road all the time (like himself). A family 
partnership would enable them to spread the exertions between them. He 
worried also about his firstborn, Zayn al-Dar (who, as a boy, had written the 
above-mentioned letter, dictated to him by his mother, and who now was 
himself away on travel). 

The script of the letter too calls for comment. The first line is written with a 
regular pen and in the hand known from Letters I and II. As from the second 
word of the second line a broad pen and a seemingly different script are used. I 
believe, however, that ‘Allan wrote it, choosing a more fleeting type of cursive, 
as some merchants used for private accounts and other personal notes. For 
instance, numerous pages (mostly reverse sides of letters received) were filled by 
‘Aris, ‘Allan’s uncle, in this way. A study of the Hebrew characters, especially 
the ways they are connected or disconnected, convinced me that ‘Allan was the 
writer.? In a short note to his children, the old India trader permitted himself to 
relax. 

A question of script draws our attention also with regard to the latest 
document related to *Allan that we have thus far found: a long letter to him in 
beautiful Arabic characters.?! It was sent by Khalaf b. Isaac of Aden, a cousin of 
Bundar II, with whom we found ‘Allan in contact on an earlier voyage. We have 
many letters from the hand of this Khalaf, going both East and West, for 
instance one to India in summer 1148, over 30 years after the documents from 
the years 1116-17, when ‘Allan was at the height of his activities as a travelling 
merchant.” All these letters of Khalaf were written in Hebrew characters with 
the exception of the letter discussed here and another, consisting of a single 
page, preserved in Heidelberg, Germany, and treated by Albert Dietrich in a 


17 About this aspect of good manners see Mediterranean society, v, section A, 2, (Hard times) 

18 Returning from Aden to India immediately after arrival there is reported also in another letter 
(namely, of Mahrüz b Jacob, an Adenese Jewish shipowner). BM (British Museum) Or 5542, f. 17, 
and TS 16.345, two copies of same letter in same script (of a clerk) 

1] am deeply indebted to Dr. Paul Fenton, who, while skimming through the newly created 
* Additional Series’ of the Taylor-Schechter Collection at the Cambridge University Library (TS 
AS), came upon the two fragments of which Letter II 1s composed and put them at my disposal. 

? For instance, the letter m is mostly represented by two separate strokes, the second 
occasionally combined with the next letter. 

? To be sure, without diacritical dots, which means, for instance, that the signs for the sounds b, 
t, th, y, n, are identical. A reader familiar with the usages of the merchants will incur no great 
difficulties in deciphering such a letter, with one exception: when it contains names of goods and 
other technical terms not known to the reader from another source, see n. 23, below. 

2 See p. 452, above. The letter from 1148 is preserved in the Library of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, and was published by the late E. Strauss-Ashtor in Zion, 7, 1941, 148—51. 
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folio-sized study comprising 67 pages. This was a list of shipments and orders, 
and therefore required much research in order to identify the goods men- 
tioned.” The letter to ‘Allan contained much of the same stuff. At some time, 
Khalaf, a master of Hebrew calligraphy, must have decided to write letters of a 
certain type in Arabic characters, or ordered a clerk to do so. ‘Allan clearly had 
nothing to do with this change. However, the content of the letter concerned is 
very significant; it shows us 'Allàn, the indefatigable traveller, becoming a 
stationary merchant. 

While visiting the capital of Egypt, Khalaf received from 'Allan 100 dinars 
with the request to buy oriental imports in ‘Aydhab. If nothing attractive was to 
be had there, he was to carry the dinars with him to Aden and send whatever he 
bought for ‘Allan there to ‘Aydhab. By the time this letter was written traffic 
between this Red Sea port and Cairo had become so lively that it was not 
difficult to find transportation from there to the capital. Here, as in countless 
similar cases, no remuneration was offered to the buyer for his services. His 
reward was that his business friend would exert himself for him in a similar way 
(or had already done so before). Captains, who were familiar with the markets 
on both ends of their voyages, cultivated as a sideline buying local products for 
the travellers. Bundar II, as we read in Letter II, strongly objected to this 
practice: The India trader should see the commodity for himself. Of course, 
having become a stationary merchant, ‘Allan did not have that choice.” 

Seeing that ‘Allan had at least three sons and that, in his old age, he advised 
them to form a family partnership, and since they had a worthy model for this in 
their father’s own relationship with the lifelong partners ‘Artis and Siba‘ (who 
were, it seems, also brothers-in-law), I wondered whether the Geniza contained 
some information about a continuation of this family firm connected with the 
India trade. For the time being I have not come across data on this point. Now 
that the question has been raised, an answer may someday appear. 


THREE LETTERS 


The originals are all in Hebrew characters, but they have been transcribed 
here into Arabic script for the convenience of the reader. The rules to be 
observed for such a transcription are succinctly described in BSOAS, xvi, 2, 
1954, 254, and in greater detail in Arabic and Islamic studies in honor of 
Hamilton A. R. Gibb, ed. George Makdisi (Leiden, 1965), 272-3.” 


Letter I 
TS 10 J 16, f. 1 


hey Galery ousliy e dek (v) ole all JU! pe Je 3 pay ell A uui (1) A 
ml (E) Gem d aa d OU, dl Y axi oe Gey (Y) olny 

xil te D) dcl css Gad de GG) de oe dl ehe di al cs al, B 
gos Y (!) vx eb, «v, dl (v) o dl ant o» UI o. ce, gl Las oil (1) 
.ase$3 JUS oe cum ty Hs alioi 1 (A) d! eos 1% kal 


23 Albrecht Dietrich, Zum drogenhandel im Islamischen Ägypten (Heidelberg, 1954). The letter of 
Khalaf partly published in BSOAS, xvi, 2, 1954, see n. 2, above, is written in Hebrew characters. It 
was transcribed into Arabic for the convenience of the readers. 

^ Khalaf’s letter to ‘Allan. ENA NS 2, f 29, ie, the Elkan Nathan Adler Collection in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York, New Series 

5 My former assistant, Dr. Paula Sanders, now assistant professor at Harvard, transcribed (on 
New Year's day, 1985) the texts from my Hebrew typescript with her usual vigilance, for which the 
readers of this journal will certainly be appreciative. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University Library kindly gave permission for the publication of 
the documents printed here. I am also grateful to the Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit at 
the University Library for their good services. See also n. 19, above. 
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Ja do- (1) ab o, LOY (y+) adh Oe AL Gye Ye de dl cul, (4) 
AME VA 43 d deis L 

JA Y SWE pues ue Dei dp A) H de Aa ue Jo L JUS Y, Q1) 
Ael chin v. 2090 de e oe Aas Yo Zéi ge sls vo we IL (Yr) ën zl 
A e E R 
s (1) esl auk tee Obl (a) ae Jes à Lal ët c (D) C51 
all dä ol dinis GIL ee ol di du +) e ed 


oed sel (vv) ech Seel [LU] POR e A4. A Aen de (YY) 3 
verso 
Ok 
Ope 023 die [odin] du es Lal 03 va [ey eil dI] "798 NaN 
yi 


D ak olay all Jibi 


Letter II: recto 
TS AS 156.237 recto 


] 

rah, «4 Je er, en e kk od le (v) mue dab gare OIG Ss (1) 
deb Ae SVS oe eie pem Y! A doi A e SI et (v) Lab b Lb 
al së dui A J crai (4) 

ANI A el oS ell Aën $E ode Ak wie (0) L sel SAL ei (SDN 
(9) A dl dea iei di ces. Alle, di (D iae pal (s) [cass] A 
[a 3i Usjl, Ae Be (a)}! eh d 45 3 gil sal! a^ dis alll c Le cy el (v) 3, 
de o» ell eset olio, Soe] se er (4) Sech Sell AN A A8 oue di 
d ENS vlt: ol Bp 


TS AS 156.238 recto 


D (v) tb Gre B....... [ Tena Sege Di 
Ta in of gl Sint Rene e aah 
29ST S Se AG de Jy, FG dl (t) Ule, 2S uS (1) ol än de viet 
3 Usi; (o) d dl «S lU [Se 
vA 2 sell OI, py (1) vo (1) 55d JF bull Käl... i oa VU 
dud d T wh as Cal ee H d T PERIERE 
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OSI Le Sy hdl, UL Gsis (10) SE kk g Gy als JS aolo di de 
U dz 3 cal 
Letter II: verso 


TS AS 156.238 verso 
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Ae d Les 3) (5 “ye t "Hec ae Ys Wd org ole VY ge OSs All 
Ye MAI cd gs cx aS (1) ol A ous [5] (£) E m" "D wall 2, sall 
A Je (3) dl Saal ai, ie Ge Jal qs FL, tall ode Cel Ol Gal (0) U oll oua 
yer Ae Vee de eco coss d (v) 4 Sc. "de BY cles cll CS M os di 
ede d kal di äs coa dën: HU T (A) le Ye een c by jus on ded 
Yy Lily ve Aal dt cl al Sch p S al gei Zem (Y. A el cal dy 

amm UR eni] Sal ors WY... 9 (1) oe USL wo oles (11) 
A el gl Rub Rem Lal) als delet de Ae tly (8) © (v) Le] 
call daly ele (€)! oa alis alude Jy Cui 1, dis Spates ol ad Or) 
PENS Hels ati gasan. Dei p y gly eH Ge! uil eb eJ 


TS AS 156.237 verso 


(vr) ^r bm bam qme ous ow... eu (luu. eM (1) 
PEE. YA ($) aay YÍ Fa à MC eo 


All 


Lie d die) [he al fam one $i ce AN ouo Ye de e (1) 
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Letter III 
TS 8 J 17, f. 15 
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LETTER Í 


‘Allan b. Hassiin, still a novice in the India trade, writes from Aden 
to his uncle and father-in-law * Arüs b. Joseph in Fustat, Egypt 
TS 10 J 16, f. 1, * India Book, Old’, 143; ‘ Final’, ch. 6, no. 11 


A. Introduction 


I am writing to you, my father,” who is dear to me and with me, may God 
prolong his life and make permanent his honoured position, his support and 
help,” his safety and well-being. may he never leave him without full success, ? 
and may he be for him and with him in all his undertakings. 


B. Prices in Aden 


What you wish to know: I arrived safely in Aden, but found the markets t5 
be dull. Half of what I had with me was not sold. The modish garments ? sold 
for 54 to 5 to 44 mithgàls [Egyptian dinars], the magta's ? for 24 to 21, the sars 
[fütàs] for 13 to 14. Please take notice. One hundred mithgàls and some singles 
were cashed for these. 


C. Decision to travel to India 


Having sought God's guidance, I decided to travel to Sindabür? with tke 
corals and storax, ? for I did not find a market for it [meaning the corals]; ail 
they offered me for it [in Aden] was 18 [dinars] per selling unit.? 


D. Arrangements with Joseph, another nephew of ‘Aris 


Do not ask what Joseph did to me. He came to me during the night befo-e 
my departure and said: * My paternal uncle ['Arüs] and Siba* * told me that ycu 
should not travel on the ocean.’ He took from me 65 dinars for silver ?, 25 
dinars for 10 magta‘s, and 30 magta‘s, which he took with him. 


?$ Walidi, literally the one who begot me. 

27 The support and help granted by God. 

28 Success, mainly ın the fulfilment of God's commandments. 

9 Ar. al-mu’mgadt, not found by me elsewhere in the Geniza. 

9? A robe mostly made in Alexandria, see Mediterranean society, 1v, 7 and Index to vol. 'v, 
passim, s.v. robe. 

?! Around 1100 Sindabiir was a port on the northern tip of the pepper country on the west cozst 
of India (near the once Portuguese town of Goa). See the map in Idrisi, India, tr. Maqbül Ahmad 
(Leiden, 1960) (at the end of the book). Its exact location seems to be in doubt, see M H. Nainar, 
The knowledge of India possessed by the Arab geographers etc. (Madras, 1942), 73 (n. 146)-75, aad 
passim, see p. 233, s.v.; and George M. Moraes, ' Sindabür of the Arab writers ', Journal of Indzan 
History, 10, 1931, 191—5. The article is instructive because the author seems to have known the 
country well. 

It should be noted that, thus far, I have found the place-name Sindabür in the Geniza only in the 
letters of ‘Allan b. Hassün. During the second quarter of the twelfth century, from which we havz a 
great mass of Geniza letters and documents, there is no mention of Sindabiir. 

32 Storax, may‘a, an aromatic resin obtained from trees in Asia Minor, used in perfume and 
medicine, a common commodity exported via Alexandria, Cairo, and Aden to India, as proved dy 
the Geniza letters. 

33 Corals were sold wholesale (by the thousands) in ‘selling units’, bay'a; storax, both the fluid 
and the solid, in mann (a weight of approximately two pounds) Therefore, ‘it’ refers here to he 
corals. Cf. ULC (University Library Cambridge) Add. 3418 and 3421, ' India Book, Final’, ch 1, 
nos. 1-2, ll. 19-21, verso, L 1), where storax and corals, both Mediterranean products, were sent 
together to India. In that document (dated 1097) too ‘Aris provides the storax. In TS 8 J 19, f. 26, 
1. 13 (late eleventh century) ‘the merchants from Yemen’ come to Alexandria to buy storax. 

? Siba', the (perhaps senior) partner of ‘Ariis, see p. 450 above. 

35 Most probably silver vessels of Egyptian manufacture, such as were sent to India according to 
other Geniza sources. 
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E. Previous sales in ports on the west coast of the Red Sea 
As to the balance of the 70 mithgàals:?* for 10 mithqàls I sold cloaks” in 
Dahlak * to Siraj on condition that I would take the money at my return with 
the al-Karim flotilla.’ I sold him [also] cloaks for 40 mithgdls; and also in 
Bade‘ ^ I sold to Ibn Nam cloaks for 4 mithgáls, and in Suwakin *! to ‘Abd al- 
Raziq cloaks for 20 mithgàls. The promissory notes signed by them will be with 
me until I return safely and receive these sums in full, if God wills. 


F. The sinful senior cousin Joseph 


Joseph stays in Lakhba ? with the whores (Heb.), ‘the company’, and a 
beardless youth, who ser[ves them drinks]. 


Verso, Address 


To my father and lord, (from) his scion 
*Arüs, son of Joseph, (may he) ‘Allal,* son of 
r(est in) E(den). Hassün 


May God prolong his life and 
make his honoured position permanent. 


36 All the ports mentioned 1n what follows are south of the main Red Sea port ‘Aydhab. ‘Allan’s 
main sales were certainly effected there, and reports about them were sent to 'Arüs The ‘ balance of 
70 riu ' means the remaining garments worth that sum. Actually, ‘Allan cashed a total of 74 
mithgáls. 

AT. aksiya, sc. kisá, male outer garment, which could serve also as a night cover 

8 Dahlak, still in existence, see EJ (2nd ed ), n, 90-1. Often mentioned ın Geniza letters as a port 
on the southern section of the west coast of the Red Sea, also as the seat of a petty ruler engaged in 
piracy 

3 All customers in these places bear Muslim names. Wholesale business was usually conducted 
on credit, deferment of payment granted often for a considerable stretch of time, as here, see 
Mediterranean society, 1, 197 ff. For Karim see EI (2nd ed.), rv, 640-3, and Goitein, Studies, 352-60. 
The Geniza letters of the eleventh and twelfth centuries speak only of ‘ the Karim’, almost never of 
a ‘Karimi merchant’. In those early times, 1t seems, the Karim was an organization for maritime 
transport (like a caravan on land) rather than a commercial ‘ Hansa’, as it became later, especially 
in Mamlük times. 

4 Bade‘, a small barter centre for African goods, already ın ruins at the time of Yaqut (c 1228), 
Geographisches Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1866), 1, 471, but repeatedly occurring in the Geniza. For its 
location see J S. Trimingham, Islam m Ethiopia (London, 1952), 50 ff 

4  Suwakin (for Sawakin), still in existence; in Geniza times a frequently visited southern port on 
the west coast of the Red Sea. 

*? Lakh(a)ba, a place near Aden, renowned m the Geniza for its glass (and bricks), see also Oscar 
Lófgren, Arabische Texte zur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden im Mittelalter (Uppsala, 1936), 21—2, 54. 

The word ‘ whores’ was written in Hebrew so that it would not be understood by everyone. As 
has been so often described by Arab and Hebrew poets, the company of revellers 1s served wine by 
an unbearded youth, who should not necessarily be regarded as an object of homosexual overtures 
Wine was sacred in Jewish ritual, only wine prepared and preserved under special supervision could 
be consumed. The profligate cousin, ‘Allan wishes to emphasize, cared as little for ritual as for 
morality The last line: wa-ahad (1. 22) amrad yus(gihim), ' serving them drinks '. Here followed the 
concluding greetings. i 

“Allan describes himself as hafid ‘grandson’ or ‘descendant’ of ‘Ariis, meaning that he 
regards him as his physical progenitor, see n 26, above. In Arabic ‘my brother from father and 
mother’ means ‘ not related, but very dear’ 

The strange spelling of hafid as hafiz has its cause in the pronunciation of classical Hebrew d as 
dh after a vowel. The sounds z and dh had a number of variables, see Joshua Blau, The emergence 
and linguistic background of Judaeo-Arabic (Oxford, 1965), 76. For d = z = dh see Letter m, 1. 10: 
‘Aydab for ‘Aydhab. 

‘Allan calls himself 'Allal (as some other ‘Allans did occasionally), a form of endearment, 
imitating the speech of small children. He says to his father-in-law, ‘ Although braving the Indian 
ocean, I am still your baby 'Allal, obedient to your instructions.’ We do not meet this usage in his 

ater letters. 
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LETTER II 


‘Allan at the height of his exploits, writing from Aden after his 
return from India and immediately setting out for India again. 
TS AS 156.237 and 238 


A. End of the Introduction. 
TS AS 156.237, ll. 14 


[Your servant took notice of . . . and your yearning] for him, a feeling sharec 
by me. [May God ordain that] prosperity and health prevail in your court anc 
grant in his grace that I be united with you. As to what you have m[entioned] ir 
your kind letter about your longing to meet me, I have an even larger part and € 
greater share of this. In God all matters are united. 


B. Travel to Sindabür and other places in India. Because of riots 
and bloodshed the ship could not sail to Aden. In Fakniir the 
captain disappeared, but the ship continued to Külam, where it 
stayed for some time. 

TS AS 156.237, 1. 4-TS AS 156.238, 1. 5 


The reason for writing this letter is to tell your excellency what happened tc : 
me on this voyage. In my p[revious] letters to your excellency I informed yor. 
about my travel to Sindabir.** God granted me safety, I finally arrived ir 
A1-M ..r“ and bought what God, the exalted, made available, to the exten: 
reported in my previous letters. 

We intended, on our way home, to travel to Aden,” but riots and bloodshec. 
occurred, and [who]ever was in the town * fled. The [shipmas]ter, namely, ‘AC 
Nawak,” wan[ted] also to flee, but I discovered this . . . (between 156.237 anc. 
238 something, probably less than one line, is missing) [and informed X. abouz 
it], but he did not believe me. We loaded the textiles and the iron during th= 
night, for he (Nawak) had the power to keep us back [by refusing to sail 
Finally, we all fled to Faknir.” I had left some of the pepper and many of ths 


D For Sindábür see Letter I, n. 31. 

* Only Al-m .. r is visible. Something hke Munaybar-Manibar-Malibar (Malabar, the pepp= 
country on the southern section of the west coast of India) must have been written. The use of the 
article is strange, but perhaps it was meant to express the idea of both city and region. The plural 
Malibarat in Letters, p. 64, n. 10, might be understood similarly. The situation is clear. Tik 
merchants travelled from Sindabiir, the northern port leading to the pepper country via a plac: 
called Manibar to Faknür (TS AS 156.238, Il. 2-4), a capital city in the Malabar country, and from 
there to Külam-Kawlam, the southernmost port on the Malabar Coast (sections C and D), from 
where they planned to return to Aden. For Külam or Kawlam (later called by the Europears 
Quilon) see Nainar, The knowledge of India (cf. Letter 1, n. 31), 44-8, also EI (2nd ed.), v, 360; for 
Malibar, see Nainar, 1bid., 56-59. I spell Killam, as in the EI (2nd ed.), although The Itinerary af 
Benjamin of Tudela (the Spanish Jewish traveller, ed. M. N. Adler, London, 1907) Heb sec., p. 5:., 
has Q'wlm, which shows that Benjamin had heard the name pronounced Kawlam, as found also 
several Arab geographers, see Nainar, 230. G. R. Tibbets, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocecn 
before the coming of the Portuguese (London, 1971), 202 and 582, has only Külam. 

© Ar. aradnà al-khurij ilā ‘Adan. In Geniza Arabic khuréj means setting out for home. 

48 The town Al-m . . r, discussed im n. 46, above. 

4 Nawak (a Persian word, meaning arrow) clearly was a prominent personality on the Malabar 
coast (see the first paragraph 1n sec. D) and was known even to the family back in Cairo. 

*9[ An educated guess. In the original manuscript one or two more words in this line might Ez 
decipherable. 

For Fakntir, see Nainar, The knowledge of India, 33-34, and n 46, above. This spelling 3 
confirmed by our ‘Allan, who mentions it in this letter four times. Tibbets, Arab navigation, 200 ari 
576 has a short a, but his main sources are later by centuries than ‘Allan and the Arab geograph-r 
noted by Nainar. Yohanan Friedmann, * Qissat Shakarwati Farmad,' Israel Oriental Studies, 3, 
1975, 239, spells Fakkanür. 
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smaller items with Jacob Ibn Thàbit.? We arrived in Faknür, where ‘Alf Nawak 
disembarked and remained, while we went on in the same ship to Külam? and 
stayed there for some time. 


C. Ten days after leaving Külam the ship encountered a 
dangerous sea, the captain died, and a vociferous crowd on board 
forced the ship back to Külam, where it arrived after another 
twenty days. 

TS AS 156.238, Il. 5-13 


When the night of . . . arrived, we loaded and set sail, 35 days before ‘ New 
Year.“ The captain had been ill while still in town, but we sailed for ten days. 
When we encountered a large pusht (a reef, or another underwater obstacle), 
water being five fathoms high, and did not know whether this was the Fal (the 
northern end of the Laccadive Islands) or not,? God granted us safety, but the 
captain had a stroke and died. We threw his body overboard into the sea. So the 
boat remained without a commander and a... and we had no charts. A 
crowd in the ship was afraid the ship would be lost, if it landed in an Arab 
country. However, if we returned to India, there too the same might happen. 
They got the upper hand and returned us to Kiilam. We gave up hope of saving 
our goods. After twenty days we arrived in Külam, the place we feared. But 
God granted us delivery immediately. 


D. In Külam the ship was returned to its proprietor. Another one 
was provided with water and wood, and its two captains signed 
documents specifying their obligations towards the passengers. 

TS AS 156.238, 1. 5-—,1. 1 


The...,the..., and the manager * came on board and took the ship from 


* Jacob, not Ya'qüb, a Jewish merchant The combination Thabit b. Jacob is repeatedly found 
in Rabbanite (TS 16.33, [1044/5]) and Karaite (TS NS 320, f. 34) marnage contracts, but not in 
connexion with the India trade. 

9 For Külam see n. 46, above. 

D" New Year’, text: al-nahrüz, for the more common nawrüz, or nayrüz, the original Persian 
New Year, partly accepted by Muslim governments for administrative purposes. According to 
Wüstenfeld- Mahlersche Vergleichungs-tabellen, ed. Berthold Spuler (Wiesbaden, 1961), 38, in 
around 1100, Nawrüz would have fallen on February 20 according to the Julian (or * Old") 
calendar, and a few days later according to our present (Gregorian or ‘ New’) calendar. The writer 
wishes to emphasize that they set sail at an exceptionally early date. March 1st was regarded as still 
safe for sailing westward from the Malabar coast according to Ibn Màjid's nautical handbook 
translated by Tibbets, Arab navigation, 375. 

55 Pusht, Arabic does not possess a letter for the sound p, but Hebrew does. I have little doubt 
that the word is Persian pusht (back, hump) and was pronounced thus by the passengers. Tibbets, 
Arab navigation, lists the word, of course, under fusht, p 537, where further references are provided. 

The northern end of the Laccadive Islands, south-west of India, situated on the same 
geographical latitude as Mangalore, was called ra’s (Cape) al-fal and was notorious for its reefs, see 
Tibbetts, ibid., 459. 

56 Ar, rof, a word with many meanings. Astronomical tables guiding the seafarer were well 
known, cf. Tibbetts, ibid., 29-33. An experienced captain, like the one buried at sea, as reported 
here, could perhaps do without them. 

5’ Since no shipmaster was on board, the goods carned could be declared derelict and be 
confiscated by the local ruler. 

58 The third of the three officials who examined the witnesses regarding the proprietorship of the 
boat in which ‘Allan had travelled bore the Persian title kardár, manager, found also in other Geniza 
papers. The first two had Indian names. I hope that a scholar familiar with Indian legal and 
administrative terminology will be able to decipher them. We know so little about the organization 
of the Indian overseas trade from the Indian side around 1100 that every new insight 1s welcome It 
should be noted that the Spanish Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela (Engl tr., p. 64) reports this 
about Külam: ‘ They are honest in their dealings When merchants arrive from distant countries and 
enter the port, three of the King's scribes come, list their names, and present them to the King, 
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us, confirming its rights to its proprietor, being afraid of ‘Alt Nàwak.? They 
provided us with wafer and wood. Two captains travelled with us, after they 
had signed documents (confirming their obligations) towards us, and we set 
sail. 


E. Having set sail earlier than usual, the ship arrived in Aden 
prior to all others with the result that ‘Allan sold his goods for 
excellent prices. Learning that pepper in Aden cost 35 dinars a 
sack—a price far too high for the town— Allan decided to return 
immediately to India on the same ship and rented storage space for 
150 sacks of pepper and other spices for the voyage back. 

TS AS 156.238v, 1l. 1-9 


We arrived in Aden in the shortest possible time, prior to all others. I sold 
the iron for a good price, 20 dinars a bahār.®! I had with me 72 bahars and 50 
separate pieces, 30 mann sagat, and 40 mann clove. After customs I had 
obtained 1,500 dinars [and] a lot in other currencies. 

I had planned to travel home, but learned that a bahar of pepper cost 35 
dinars (in Aden). I could not tarry so long until I could buy pepper in Aden (for 
a reasonable price). Having sought God's guidance, I decided to travel to 
Fakniir in the same boat in which we had arrived, for it had been blessed for me. 
I rented from them storage space for 150 bahars, 100 for pepper and 50 for 


whereupon the latter makes himself responsible for their property even when it 1s left in the open 
without a guardsman.’ Benjamin, as far as we know, never reached India, but rather made inquiries 
about it while in Iraq. His note about the three officials welcoming the foreign merchants arriving in 
Külam proves that 'Allan's experience was nothing uncommon. Even the family back in Cairo was 
familiar with the titles of those officials. [Professor Goitein questioned several scholars about the 
two Indian words in this passage. Professor David Shulman, head of the Institute of Asian and 
Afncan Studies at the Hebrew University, responded with the following suggestion regarding the 
second word; his letter arrived after Professor Goitein's death. Reading the consonants tyrwl 
following the definite article, Professor Shulman writes: * The possibility [exists] that the word 1s 
related to Tam tiruvali, “ signet ring”, attested at least from 10th-11th cs., so that the official 
mentioned in the Genizah fragment might conceivably be the bearer of such a ring (which lent its 
name to the office). It's just a guess.' The reading tyrwly looks quite likely, and with Professor 
Shulman’s kind permission, we have included his suggestion bere (M R. CH 

5? Nàwak (see n. 49 above) was perhaps not the proprietor of the boat, but his testimony 
one it was accepted, although the passengers might have had some doubts concerning its 
truth. 

9 Following the dire experience with the dead captain, the travellers wanted to be protected 
against a similar occurrence, and also against a flight of the captain ın times of danger, as Nawak 
had done, see sec. B above. Two captains are also mentioned elsewhere. 

él Twenty (20) malikt or Adenese dinars for a bahar (c. 300 pounds) was a very good price. In 
another letter Madmiin b. Hasan b. Bundar, ‘representative of the merchants of Aden to all rulers of 
the Land and the Seas,’ nazir or overseer of its port, and Head of the Jews of Yemen, informs 
Abraham Ben Yijü in India that practically all types of iron imported to Aden had been sold out; he 
expected a very good year for refurbished iron, muhdath, ın the next year, reaching a price of 
perhaps 20 (local) dinars or more. He advises Abraham of this and asks him also to inform other 
business friends, mentioned by name, two Hindus and one Muslim, of the situation. (In the same 
letter a Christian, ‘Abd al-Masih, ‘ Servant of Jesus’, the deacon, transports presents from Madmün 
to Ben Yijū.) As the fragments preserved show, Abraham had received two copies of this letter. 
Since paper was scarce in India, he clipped some blank space out of one of them and used it for notes 
on his own dealings in Aden, made for a business friend, most likely in the year following Madmün's 
letter. But for 104 bahars of ‘ refurbished ' iron, he got only 17 dinars per bahàr, and for two other 
bahars, 18 dinars. For pepper too Madmün's calculations were off the mark. He expected that the 
price would be 30 dinars per bahar. Ben Vun received only 24 (which, however, was not bad). 
Madmiin’s letter is translated in my ‘ The India trade of the High Middle Ages in the light of the 
ups cdd Qn preparation = ‘India Book, Final’), ch. 2, nos. 13-15, Ben Yijü's notes ibid., 
ch. 3, no. 28. 

€ [The word 1s damaged ın the text (see facsimile). Professor Goitein, in his own transcription, 
We s. ce In CUM translation he supplied sagat (spices and seasonings; see Letters, p. 113. 
n. 7). .R. C. 

A For Aden a price of 35 (local) dinars for a sack of pepper was far too high, see n. 61. ‘Allan 
could not waste his time waiting for the next seafaring season. 
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various other goods. For the 100 bahars for pepper, I paid 90 mithgals of 
Adenese coinage.“ Sheikh ‘Ali Ibn al-Küfi8 and Sheikh Bundar® had 
stipulated with them (the captains) for me that I would not pay them a dirhem 
until I had bought the pepper myself. 


F. Notes about brazilwood, clothing, and ornaments sent to the 
family. Greetings. 
TS AS 156.238», Il. 9-14 


I sent with Sheikh Abu ’l-Karam and Sheikh Abū 'l-Surür three loads of 
brazilwood ' and with them 27 less a quarter Maliki dinars for the custom 


duties and . . . made of /alas,* 50 red furjiyyas (robes open in the front) in” 
mats, and . . a necklace made of SO (Ceylon?) beads. Please take note of 
this.” 


Also with Sheikh Abū ’l-Husayn Zayd Ibn Abū Mansür, the Alexandrian, 
ten /dlas robes. Take note. 
Accept my greetings.” And greetings to the family [the writer’s wife], to 
Sheikh Abii Ishaq and to Abii Nasr . . . and all those you care about. 
TS AS 156.237 
1. Sheikh... 
2. ..., May your well being 
increase and never 
diminish. 
3. The date of this letter is Wednesday, 29th Ab.” 
In a larger script: Right Side: - 
4. To the illustrious Sheikh, my lord *Arüs, son of Joseph (may he) r(est in) 
E(den) - 
5. May God prolong his life and make his honoured position and welfare 
permanent. 


Renting storage space in Aden in a boat for the return trip from Füknür, India and planning 
even to pay for it in advance shows that traffic between the two places was rather congested, but 
reveals also that the travellers regarded those protracted voyages as comparatively safe. e 

$5 Probably called thus not because he was a native of the city of Küfa in Iraq (which by that time 
had become a rarely mentioned inland town, see E7 (2nd ed.), v, 348), but because his father dealt in 
Kui iron, one of the six or seven types of iron mentioned ın the Geniza letters referring to the India 
trade. 

55 Bundar b. Hasan b. Bundar, the elder brother of Madmün b Hasan, see n. 61 above, who died 
long before Madmün, but occupied at the time of this letter a position similar to that in which the 
latter succeeded him A short letter of this Bundar addressed to our “Allan b. Hassiin is translated in 
‘India Book Final’: ch. 2, no. 12. 

‘Allan had intended to pay the shipmaster in advance, expecting that a part of the pepper would 
be purchased by the latter, but had been dissuaded from this by the two experienced overseas 
traders. 

ST Baqqam, brazilwood, bois de campéche, a dyeing material and major item in the international 
trade between India, Egypt, North Africa, and Spain, see Mediterranean society, 1, 532, and 
E. Ashtor, Histoire des prix .. dans l'Orient médiéval (Paris, 1969), p. 145, nn. 3-10 (where the 
dinars mentioned were of different values). Baggam was preferred to specie because ıt could be 
converted by the recipient into the local currency more profitably. 

5 alas, an Indian red silk, exported to the West both as clothing, as here, or as material. 
Common ın the Geniza, but for gifts more than in trade, The 50 red furjiyyas, probably also made of 
Jalas, mentioned m the following, were destined like the baggam for the maintenance of the writer's 
family. The robes might have been manufactured also of cotton, another common export from 
India ın those days. 

9 By oversight, ‘Allin wrote fiyriyya for furjiyya. Mats, hugur (text has hugür), perhaps the 
strong type imported from Berbera, Somalia, often mentioned as packing materials for shipments 
from Aden to India. 

7 This often repeated phrase means simply. ‘ Finished, I am going over to another topic.’ 

7! Such completely uncommon brevity (cf. the beginning!) is to be explained by the simple fact 
that the writer had arrived at the end of the page, and paper was scarce. 

7: Ab, approximately August, both according to the lunar-solar general (originally Christian) 
and Jewish calendars. I believe ‘Allan had the former in mind 
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Left side: 
His servant, may he become his ransom, "AIST (or: *Alla[n]), son of Hassun 
(may his) e(nd be) g(ood) ? 


LETTER III 


Writing to his sons, ‘Allan reports that he had dismissed his 
travelling companion and chosen another one, and that no one, not 
even in the Karim flotilla, had arrived in ‘Aydhab. He regrets 
having undertaken the voyage and advises his sons to form a 
partnership between them. 

TS 8 J 17, f. 15, * India Book, Old’, 380; ‘ Final’, ch. 6, no. 15 


A. Proemium 


This my letter is for you, my children, so dear to me and with [me, may] God 
[prolong] your life and make your honoured position, wel[fare], happiness, and 
prosperity permanent, and be for you [and with you] in all your affairs. 


B. The writer's whereabouts and circumstances 


Please take note that [I arrived] in Qus(!) safely and parted company with 
the young man who was with me, Ibn al-Dallala (the son of the Female 
Broker),” and got rid of him completely. He is a bad person with little religion.” 
I rented a space (in a boat)'$ with Yahya,” and we are ready to depart. But up 
till now no one has arrived in ‘Aydhab,” not even in this year's al-Karim 
flotilla.? God is trusted to bring us together well in his mercy and . . . , Oh my 
children, may he keep you alive and bring us together well after successful 
completion of our (that is: my) affairs. 


C. Regret at having undertaken this voyage. Greetings 


I have set out for this voyage, but had I known what I would suffer from 
yearning after you, I would not have travelled, but come what may, the 
decisions are God 

Accept the most perfect greetings, you and your families (wives), take good 
care of one another, and form a partnership; *! in this there will be your success. 


® Aramaic sdfé (àv, a blessing for an old man. ‘Allan’s father probably had remained in Tunisia. 
Otherwise greetings would have been extended to him. 

™ As the continuation shows, this letter was actually written 1n the seaport of ‘Aydhab. The 
reference to Qüş means: upon arriving in Qüs I parted company with ‘ the son of the female broker ` 
Qiis, at that time the main city of Upper Egypt, ıs often mentioned in the Geniza as the emporium 
from which the merchants coming up the Nile from the Mediterranean area joined caravans for the 
dangerous passage to ‘Aydhab, through a waterless desert infested by highwaymen. In the great 
tradition of French urbanism, every aspect of the history of Qiis—general, socioeconomic, 
archaeological, literary—has been described by Jean-Claude Garcin in his voluminous Un centre 
musulman de la Haute Egypte médiévale: Qüş (Cairo, 1976) 

Female brokers were very common in Geniza times, see Mediterranean society, 1, 161, and 1, 
330, mostly of low, but sometimes of high rank. About the important institution of the rafiq, or 
travelling companion, see ibid., 1, 347-8, and passim. 

75* Religion ’ 1s meant here not ın its ritual, but moral sense. 

% Travelling companions were supposed to stay together in one place, a kind of cabin, or a 
screened space, where their goods were stationed; on or between them they accommodated 
themselves. 

T Yahya ‘ May he live’ was a common name. It seems, however, that here Yahya al-Fasi (family 
name, derived from Fez, Morocco), who was in close contact with ‘Ariis b. Joseph, 1s meant. 

% For the spelling of the name see Letter I, n. 44 

™ For travel to Aden or India one used the ships of the Karimis arriving from there 

% The decision to travel was inspired by God. 

H He uses here the Hebrew word shüthafüth (thus was the word spelled in Geniza times), see 
Mediterranean society, 1, p. 170 and n. 2; but I do not believe he wanted to say ‘ according to Jewish 
law’ (ibid , p. 171 and n. 3), but simply before a Jewish notary or court. 
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Convey the most excellent greetings to Abii Sa‘d, to his paternal uncle and to his 
mother; ? also to our neighbours. Please write to me about the well-being of my 
son Zayn al-Dàr.? The travellers have arrived here, but I did not notice any 
letters from you, which disquieted [my] mind very much. 
And Peace. i 
Address, right side: 
[This letter should arrive] at the house of ‘Ariis b. Joseph [and be given] to 
the house * of the Levi-m(ay his) s(oul) be) b(ounded up) in the b(undle of 
life) *5 
Deliver and you will be rewarded! * 


82‘ Allān’s letter was addressed to the grown-up sons, but ‘ excellent’ greetings were extended to 
little Abii Sa'd, to make him proud that even in faraway ‘Aydhab he was not forgotten. * His 
mother’ is the writer's wife, ‘his paternal uncle’, 'Allan's brother-in-law. Polite letter writing 
required that persons should be'mentioned with their relationship to the recipient, not the writer. 

83 Zayn‘ ornament’ was an often found composite for a name given at birth A boy belonging to 
the merchant class would be called zayn al-tujjür ‘Ornament of the merchants’, one borne into a 
family of government officers—zayn al-kuttab * Ornament of the clerks’. Naturally, in female names 
zayn was even more common, and zayn al-dar * Ornament of the house’ was of course a woman, as 
we see for instance in TS 13 J 7, f. 16,1. 18, where a woman by that name is referred to; or in TS 20.5, 
passim, where the virgin Zayn al-Dàr marries. Our Zayn al-Dàr got this name probably during a 
dangerous illness when he received it to mislead the Angel of Death. When the angel was sent to 
fetch ‘Allan’s son, he discovered that 1t was a girl. Even more so: while writing the letter of his 
mother to his father, Zayn reminds him that he should not forget the beads ‘ for Zayn al-Dàr '. How 
could a boy of at least ten years wish to wear arnaments for girls or small children? He obviously 
wanted to play his role of a female Zayn to the end. ‘Allan calls him here waladi, * my son’, because 
he was very much worried not to have heard fram him for such a long time. A similar expression in 
the letter of his wife referring to the boy whom she had just weaned, Mediterranean society, m, 194. 

* The Arabic term dar had different meanings. See Mediterranean society, v, 56. Here, the first 
dar refers to a compound known by the name of ‘Ariis; the second refers to a building or apartment 
within the compound called after a person described as ‘the Levite’, who had already died. ‘The 
occupants were probably artisans or stationary merchants who could always be reached. 

The acrostic of a blessing for the dead, which was originally said by Abigail to David when 
they first met, Samuel 25: 29 
i 6 Ar. balligh tw'jar, rewarded by God; no payment to be expected. Very common at the end of 
letters. 

*Allan did not sign, although there was plenty of space. As so often happened, the person 
prepared to carry the letter was in a hurry to leave. Not signing a letter was an expression of 
intimacy and friendship. I am not sure that this was intended here. 

For the script of the letter see p. 456, above. 


AN UNPUBLISHED AUTOGRAPH FRAGMENT OF 
MAIMONIDES’S GUIDE OF THE PERPLEXED 


By SIMON HOPKINS 
PLATES I-II 


Of Maimonides’s (1135-1204) principal philosophical work Dalālat al- 
H@ irin' (More Nevuxim) four autograph fragments are known, each from a 
different Geniza collection: ? 

(i) The first discovery was made at the beginning of the century by 
H. Hirschfeld, who identified two unjoined leaves in the Geniza collection of the 
University Library, Cambridge. and published them, with pbotographs, in 
JQR, xv, 1902-3, 677-81 under the title: * The Arabic portion of the Cairo 
Geniza at Cambridge.IV. Two autograph fragments of Maimonides’ Dalalat al 
Hairin.' These leaves cover Book I, chs. 64-65 and Book II, chs. 32-33. 

(ii) In 1912 B. Chapira? discovered two further leaves in the Mossen 
collection in Cairo. A reproduction of fol. 2v was published by J. Mosseri 
himself in the Jewish Review, Iv, 21, 1913, facing p.210 and again in 
any mit, 1, 1919-20, facing p. 29. The full fragment was presented, with a 
plate of the same fol. 2v, by D. Yellin, Gänn 5v vr anon mo" "Ww Tarbiz 
1, 3, 1929-30, 93-106. The text covered runs continuously from Book I, ch. 17 to 
ch. 21. 

(iii) In 1946 M. Lutzki announced in Hatekufah, xxx-xxxi, 685 that ‘a 
short time ago' he had identified an additional leaf of the Guide in the 
E. N. Adler Collection held at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America in 
New York. Photographs of the fragment were first published by S. D. Sassoon 
in Pl. XLVI of his detailed discussion of Maimonidean autographs which forms 
the Introduction to Maimonidis Commentarius in Mischnam . . . Vol. 1, Corpus 
Codicum Hebraicorum Medii Aevi, ed. R. Edelmann, Pars I (Hafniae, 1956). 
Lutzki's fragment contains part of Book I, chs. 2-3. 

(iv) In 1982 the present writer found two further fragments, of which the 
one exactly complements the other, in the Gaster Collection of the John 
Rylands Library in Manchester. These two small pieces were published, with 
photographs, as one fragment in ‘Two new Maimonidean autographs in the 
John Rylands University Library ', BJRL, 67, 1985, 711-17. The text represen- 
ted there is Book II, ch. 30. E 


Lutzki, loc. cit., stated that the piece he had discovered in New York was 
shortly to be published. However, as far as I am aware, this publication never 
took place and the fragment remains available only in facsimile.* Since all 
autographs of Maimonides are of interest in themselves, particularly in the case 
of a work as significant as the Guide, and since such pieces are important first- 
hand sources for the study of Judaeo-Arabic, it seems worthwhile to carry out 
Lutzki’s intention and publish the text of the New York fragment. 

The shelfmark of the fragment is given by Lutzki as ENA 3198.5. There is a 
confusion here. The present ENA 3198 seems to contain only four items, none 
of them being the piece in question. According to E. N. Adler’s Catalogue of 

! On the title ‘ Guide of the Perplexed ' see A Gil'adi, Tarbiz, XLVII, 1978-9, 346-7, Le Muséon, 
97, 1984, 159-61. 

? For autographs of other works of Maimonides see the list in JSS, 28, 1983, 274-6. 

3 That it was Chapira and not Mosseri who actually identified these pieces is stated by Chapira 
himself in REJ, 99, 1935, 8-9. 


4In addition to the photographs published by Sassoon, the verso of our manuscript is 
reproduced in the Yearbook 1977-8 of the Encyclopaedia Judaica (Jerusalem, 1979), 107. 
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Hebrew manuscripts in the collection of Elkan Nathan Adler (Cambridge, 1921), 
110 there are six items subsumed under the shelfmark 3198, but the descriptions 
of these six items do not correspond to the contents of the present ENA 3198. 
For example, ENA 3198.3, which Adler describes as ‘ Talmud Commentary ’, is 
in fact a Judaeo-Arabic fragment of the Introduction to Bahya’s Al-Hidaya ila 
Far@ id al-Qulab.5 Hence I think that Lutzki, loc. cit., n. 27 (where read ‘110’ 
for * 100’), was wrong in taking Adler to task for missing the identity of our 
Maimonidean autograph and describing it as ‘ Tafsir’; Adler and Lutzki were 
evidently not speaking of the same manuscript. Be that as it may, the fragment 
in question is now found in the ENA ‘ Maimonides Album '. 

The portion of the Guide represented by the Adler—Lutzki autograph begins 
halfway through Book I, ch. 2 and continues to the end of ch. 3. According to 
the printed editions there are missing between the end of the recto and the 
beginning of the verso approximately 70 words, i.e. + 6 lines of manuscript text. 
This gives us a reconstructed full page of + 25 lines. A page of this size fits very 
well in all respects with the Mosseri-Yellin leaves; the first of the two Mosseri- 
Yellin folios (Book I: 17-21), which in Maimonides’s original codex stood 7 or 8 
folios after the Adler fragment published here (Book I: 2-3), contains 25 and 26 
lines on the recto and the verso respectively. It seems, therefore, that we are 
dealing here with remnants of a single manuscript containing leaves of uniform 
size. Indeed, one may go further and state that all known autograph fragments 
of Maimonides’s Guide are remnants of one and the same codex.’ 

In what follows I give the text of Maimonides's autograph exactly as he 
wrote it, warts and all, together with whatever variants can be culled from the 
sources designated below as M, J, Q and A. It will be seen that these variants are 
few and insignificant, a circumstance which emphasizes the important fact that 
the manuscript (and printed) tradition of Maimonides's Guide of the Perplexed 
1$ in general a very faithful reflection of what the Sage of Fustat himself wrote. 
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5 It corresponds to ed. A. S. Yahuda (Leiden, 1912), 26-8 and ed. Y. Qafih (Jerusalem, 1972-3), 
aT am grateful to Professor M. Schmelzer, Librarian of the JTS for locating the fragment, 


sending me a photographic reproduction and granting permission for the text to be published here 
? Pace B. Chapira, RÉJ, 99, 1935, 11. 
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mbwsbx msds deg bpi 52 min béb ono now wm A 
now wm Teams yy ona "$3 GT To "uaesbW op mmm -5 
mR VOX [RSi Foye Mpox aS d23 nb nurmn maywa -6 
twp" nibs ^b] ord kina Yes uy cry sald] pnan) 2 

yabr Nin [noni] Spp>xa jonim mppnos mise boy) «8 
mayn wi.. nilom bsp mimi "ban mp but: onowinbw] -9 


“Siun sale abbr np*pm "page 2 


Notes and variants 


M = Le Guide des Égarés. Traité de Théologie et de Philosophie par Moise ben 
Maimoun dit Maimonide, publié pour la première fois dans l'original 
arabe...par S. Munk, 1, Paris, 1856. 


J = nb p noa wand (m1 "mmm Apo) pyxnbx ARNOT (u7U uus 


bom mPpYOY DD "opp, pin "gz q3 maby DRSI cp? "2990 prn 
pau man "nn wy , Jerusalem, 1931. 


^ 


Q = bin num TPO Jrgnbg mäi Dom "mm ques ga nvn w= 
npNp "mm ""n223 nom... m3»5, Vol. r, Jerusalem, 1972. 
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A = Delálet'ü l-Hairin, Filozof Musa ibn Meymun el-Kurtubi 1135- 

1205... Prof. Dr. Hüseyin Atay, Ankara Üniversitesi Iláhiyat Fakültesi 

Yayımları 93, Ankara, 1974 (edition of a manuscript of the Guide in Arabic 
script). 


Recto 

M 14a/20-14b/12 
J 17/1-17/14 

Q 28/8-28/29 

A 30/11-31/6 


13. mbpybx mea: MIQA “nse. 


L4.  boxnm: MJQA *ox&m. The form is hardly Ist person sing. of the 
imperfect; it is the imperative with prosthetic aleph, for which see 
J. Blau, A- grammar of mediaeval Judaeo-Arabic (2nd ed. Jerusalem, 

. 1980) 77. 


1.5. ops MJQA on mum. 


L7.  [nknx)oux: MJQA noix . Maimonides once rat to noix; i.e. 
altered the western (Maghribi/Spanish) form with är to the standard 
-at. This is a correction which Maimonides made many times; it is 
noticeable that in his later writings there occur far fewer dialectal -ät 
forms of verba IIIw]y than in his early works, cf. J. Blau, The emergence 
and linguistic background of Judaeo-Arabic (2nd ed. Jerusalem, 1981) 
230. 


L12. ms: MIO ary, A ees. 


Verso 

M 14b/ 3: 19—15b/1 
J 17/3 19-18/14 
Q 29/+7-30/15 

A 31/+11-32/15 


llI-3. The writing here is smaller than in the rest of the fragment and extends 
further into the margin; hence there was very likely space enough for 
the restoration proposed for line 3. 


La  manasbxk ^b: MIQA mR ay>yx mbox ^b, an uninteresting variant 
which occurs elsewhere, e.g. Hirschfeld, JOR, xv, 679, n. 9; Q(afih) 29, 
ni ` 


17. NVM: MJQA YXOVRON JO RTPN , but for this there is not enough 
space in the autograph (unless one assumes that bxowr>x ya was 
added in the margin). 


19: bmp: MJQA omit. 
52: MJQA omit (A S (!) nie JS ). 
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1.10  mbbx: MIQA ExpbN5R. 


Lll  MJQA nma nwbxbxa2 pbynn agem "b. 


L12. kvm non: MJQ ann anon, A oL. Zw . Tet seems to have been 
altered from 45153. 


1.14.59 mn: MJQA add msn b> am mb ^5 (A S) ^m. 

LI6. jor gab: A e us a. 

LI7. SxS: MIQA xbx°5 with classical accusative. 

1.18 nN VINK Mp pndx nox: MJQA 19015258 "p'pnox "nypon. 
119 syn: MIQA *»xvn. This is a frequent spelling in Maimonides, see e.g. 


Hirschfeld JQR, xv, 679, n.2; Yellin Tarbiz 1, 3, 103, 8; Blau, 
Grammar, 24. 


A GRAMMATICAL SKETCH OF KHAMTANGA—II 


By D. L. APPLEYARD 


4.0. The verbal system 
4.l. The verb stem 

The simplest, irreducible part of the verb is the root, which carries the lexical 
information, and to which are suffixed markers of person, tense, mood, etc. 
Most verb roots end in a consonant, the commonest shapes being CVC- and 
CVCC-, but also VC- and VCC-: qal- ‘see’, wäš- ‘hear’, arq- ‘know’, abz- 
‘finish’, mars’- ‘choose’, ward- ‘play’, aq- ‘be’, is'- ‘curse’, and so on. 
Dissyllabic roots are extremely rare in the material and almost all appear to be 
loans from Ethiopian Semitic: wiywür- ‘throw’, faraq- ‘be wide’, mik"ir- 

‘try’, addin- ‘hunt’, tinfis- ‘breathe’; dissyllabic Agaw roots are is'aq- 

‘send ’, iqa- (also shortened to qa-) ‘ wash”. In addition there is a comparatively 
small number of roots with the shape CV-: x"à/i- ‘ eat’, fi- ‘go out’ , g'i- ' get 
up, rise’, bi- ‘lack’, yi- ‘say’, and so on. 

A root may be augmented by a suffixed extension™ and the root alone or the 
root plus radical extension provides the stem upon which the rest of the 
morphology of the verb is built. Roots which function as verb stems without 
any additional radical extension may be called simple stems, e.g. qal- ‘see’, and 
the combined forms with extensions may be called derived stems, e.g. qal-s- 
* show ’, qal-ist- ‘ be seen", qal-įšš- ‘see one another’. 


4.1.1. Radical extensions 

In describing radical extensions in Khamtanga, as indeed in other Agaw 
languages, it is more economical in the first place to start from the point of view 
of form rather than function. To each form may be ascribed more than one 
specific function and each function may be expressed by more than one 
particular extension. 

In the present material and in agreement with Reinisch's data, three basic 
radical extensions can be identified. Following their commonest shapes, whilst 
noting that variants do occur under certain circumstances, these three may be 
called the s-extension, the &-extension, and the t-extension, respectively. 


4.1.1.1. The s-extension 

This extension is connected primarily with the notion of transitivity, or put 
another way, causation. Ás a primary transitivizer it forms transitive verbs from 
intransitives: 


bár-s- ‘send away, make leave’ : bär- ‘ leave’ 
yis-s- ‘dry’: yis- ' be dry’ 

g"i-s- ' set up, erect’: g"i- ‘rise, get up’ 

@j-s- ' put up for the night’: et ‘ pass the night’ 


It is also employed in the formation of transitive stems where the corresponding 
intransitive incorporates the t-extension, the simple root not occurring as a 
primary stem: 

si-s- ‘ dress, clothe, cover ' : si-r- ‘dress oneself" 

ki-s- ‘ cross’ (tr.) : kä-r- ‘ cross’ (intr.) 

iq"a-s- "make laugh ' : iq*a-r- ‘laugh’ 

kin-s- ‘ teach’: kin-t- ‘learn’ 

ik-s- ‘ untie’ : ik-ir- ' be untied’ 


? For a discussion on root extensions in Agaw see Appleyard, 1986. 
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As a secondary transitivizer, it derives causative verbs from simple transitives: 


x“ä-s- ' cause to eat, feed ' : x"ä- ‘eat’ 
qal-s- ‘ cause to see, show’: gal- ‘ see’ 
qiy-s- ‘cause to sell’: qiy- ‘sell’ 


A small number of verbs shows an alternative form of the suffix, namely, a 
voiced sibilant -z-; only six instances occur in the data: 


waS-iz- ‘ cause to hear’: wás- ‘ hear’ 

biinn-iz- ‘ be necessary ' ? : bänn- ‘ want’ 

€a-z- ' fill’: éaq- ‘ be full’ 

bilq-iz- ‘ boil, cook’ (tr.) : bilq- ‘ boil, cook’ (intr.) 
gidir ‘hunger’ 
gidir-t- ' be hungry’ 
xar-z- ‘ give off a smell’: xar ‘ smell, odour’ 


gidir-z- ‘make hungry’: 


There is nothing either formal, such as root shape, or semantic in these to 
indicate the reason for the suffix -z- as opposed to -s-. A similar pair of 
transitivizing extensions occurs in other Agaw languages, notably Bilin and 
Kemant, * and there, too, without any readily identifiable explanation for the 
choice of alternants. 

Reinisch does not record an extension -z- in his Chamir material, only -(e)s-: 
waz-is- ‘ cause to hear ', yar-s- ‘ smell’, cag-s- ‘ fill’, binn-es- ‘ cause to long for’. 

As in other Agaw and Cushitic languages, a ‘double causative’ extension 
also occurs in Khamtanga, so called because it is in form a repetition of the 
simple causative extension. Most of the Khamtanga examples have the shape 
-iss-, but in three instances, all built on vocalic roots, or vowel-final allomorphs 
of otherwise consonant-final roots, the extension is -sis-. All the examples 
appear to involve secondary transitivization, i.e. forming a causative of a 
transitive verb: 


kil-iss- ‘ cause so to break s.th.’ : kil- 
dib-iss ‘ cause s.o. to bury s.th.' : dib- 
arq-iss- ‘let s.o. know, inform °: arq- 

ik-iss- ‘cause s.o. to open s.th.' : ik-s- 
s’ab-iss- ‘ cause s.o. to make/do s.th.’ : s’ab- 
x"ü-sis- ' cause to feed”: x"à ‘eat’ 

ziy-sis- ‘cause to make drink’: ziy- ‘ drink’ 
ná-s- ‘bring’ . 


nà-sis- ‘cause to bring’: { nay- ‘ give here’ 


4.1.1.2. The &-extension 

The radical extension -(4)§- with its variant ët is regularly found 
denoting the passive of simple transitive verbs. There is little to distinguish the 
use of one allomorph as against the other; indeed, there are several instances of 
free interchange between the two forms of the suffix. It does appear, however, 
that only -št- may occur on vocalic roots. Statistically, there is no appreciable 
difference between occurrences of (Gët as against -(i)&-. 


35 For the semantics compare Amharic fállügà ‘ he wanted’ and asfallagii ‘it 1s necessary’. 
36 See Appleyard, op. cit. 
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ix"ir-8- ‘be born’: ix"ir- ‘ bear, beget’ 

€ig-3- "be found’: éin- ‘ find’ 

k'án-i&- ‘ be loved ' : k'án- ‘love’ 

k'iw-&- ‘ be killed’: k'iw- ‘ kill" 

x"a-St- ' be eaten’: x"à- ‘eat’ 

yi-St- ‘ be said’: yi- ‘say 

sib-iSt- ‘ be pierced ' : sib- ‘ pierce’ 

yiw-išt- | pe given”: yiwe ‘give’ 

yiw-i- } gl y g 
One definite statement that can be made about the formation of passives is that 
verbs whose roots end in a sibilant (s, z, š) do not employ the extension (218 ~ 
-(&)&t-, but make use of the t-extension described below. The reason for this is 
clear when one considers that Khamtanga -(à)&- ~ -(i)&t-, along with its 
cognates in Bilin and Kemant, derives from the juxtaposition of an s- and a 
t-extension,? which mostly replaced an earlier simple t-extension in the 
function of passive marker. Where the root, therefore, ends in an s, z, or $, a 
repetition of the sibilant in the new passive was apparently avoided by 
maintaining the old t-extension unchanged. In Khamtanga alone, after this 
occurred, a further development involved the reduction of root final z, now in 
close juncture with the extension -t-, to a palatal glide y. Thus, from taz- ‘ hit’ 
derives tay-t- ‘ be hit’, and from biz- ‘ open’ derives bi y-t- (bi-t-) ‘ be opened ’. 
So: 


wüs-t- ‘ be heard’ : wäš- ‘ hear’ 

nas-t- ‘ be built’: näs- * build a wall’ 
q"ás-t- ‘ be milked’ : q"à$- ‘ milk’ 
tay-t- ‘ be hit’: taz- ‘hit’ 

g"i(y)-t- ‘ be ploughed’: g"iz- ‘ plough’ 
fi(y)-t- ‘ be sown’: fiz- ‘sow’ 

abi-t- ‘ be finished ' : abz- ‘ finish ' 


A derivation of the passive extension occurs with the function of a reciprocal 
marker: -i3&-, apparently a doubling of the passive -($)&-, analogous in pattern 
with the "double causative’ discussed above. Such an extension is not noted in 
Reinisch's Chamir material, where the reciprocal is indicated by reduplication 
of the root plus the passive extension -es. So: 


k'án-is$ ‘love one another : k’an- 
waqir-is$- ‘ask one another’ : waq(i)r- 
k’iw-iSS- ' kill one another’: k’iw- 


Root reduplication also occurs occasionally in the present material, but is not 
common: wagirwagqir-iS&- beside waqir-iSs-. 

The passive extension -iSt- may also be used with reciprocal meaning: 
kiw-isS ~ k'iw-ist- ' kill one another’; contrast k’iw-8- ‘ be killed '. 


4.1.1.3. The t-extension 

A radical extension -t- in the function of passive in the restricted context of 
sibilant final stems has already been mentioned. The same extension also occurs 
as a non-productive formant on such stems as iqa-r- wash ’, tä-r- * come ’, ¢ib-r- 
‘stand’, si-r- ‘dress oneself’, and so on. This extension, which alternates as 
-t- ~ -r- under certain predictable conditions, derives, as has been suggested, 
from an old passive/reflexive extension which occurs throughout Cushitic. In 


? ibid. 
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Khamtanga, as in the other Agaw languages, its current range of functions, 
insofar as they can be identified, typically centres around the notion of the 
‘middle’, reflexive, or autobenefactive: 


()qga-r- ‘wash oneself’ 


si-r- * dress oneself’ 
iq’a-r- ‘laugh’ 

kä-r- ‘cross’ (intr.) 

čib-r- ‘stand’ 

ta-r- ‘come’ 

bä-r- 78 ‘leave’ 

fi-r- ‘go’ n 
mi-r- * forget ' 

ki-r-? ‘die’ 

giw-r- ‘bless’ 


The alternation between -t- and -r- is predictable within the terms of inflexionzl 
morphology and will be discussed below. 


4.2. Inflexional morphology of the verb 

As in other Agaw languages the verb in Khamtanga exhibits a rica 
inflexional system incorporating not only indicators of person/number ani 
tense/mood, but also a wide array of special subordinate, as distinct from main 
verb forms and, in most instances, separate affirmative and negative paradigms. 
The existence of different inflexions for subordinate verbs is a feature common 
to most Cushitic languages, but the Agaw languages have carried the process 
further than the rest by the development of special adverbial paradigms, such es 
conditional, purposive, causal, temporal, concessive, etc., in addition to subo-- 
dinates with adnominal functions, i.e. the relative verb paradigms, further 
differentiated according to the referential status of the head noun in the syntax 
of the subordinate clause. The extent to which negative verb inflexion .s 
developed alongside the affirmative is also a particular development of tke 
Agaw languages.” E 

All verbs in Khamtanga are inflected by means of suffix complexes, that is to 
say they follow the common Cushitic suffix conjugation system. Amongst tke 
Agaw languages, only Awngi shows any certain remnants of the older prefx 
conjugation pattern; the aberrant prefix forms of the imperfect in Kham-a 
recorded by Conti Rossini^ are difficult to assess and may be rather due to the 
influence of Semitic, as Conti Rossini himself proposed. At any rate, I was net 
able to record any similar inflexion system from my informants. 


4.2.1. Person and number 

Corresponding to the seven-term personal pronoun system, finite verb 
inflexion also exhibits a maximum of seven formally distinct terms. Formal 
differentiation of all seven persons (sg. 1, 2, 3 m., 3 f., pl. 1, 2, 3) does nct, 
however, occur in all parts of the finite verb. In a number of paradigm, 
typically subordinate verb forms, the 2 sg. and the 3 sg. f. are identical, as are :n 
most instances the 1st singular and the 3 sg. m. This, of course, is immediately 


38 The extension -r/t- is no longer recognized as such ın this verb, hence passive bárist-, causative 
bürs-. The root *bà- 1s, however, reconstructable on the evidence of other Agaw languages; cf. abo 
Proto-East Cushitic *bah- ‘ go out’. 

? This analysis 1s hypothetical as ‘die’ shows no derived stems in Khamtanga which would 
allow for the recognition of final -r/t- as the verbal extension 

“ For a discussion on negative verb morphology ın Agaw see Appleyard, 1984. 

4! Conti Rossini, 1904, 199-200. 
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reminiscent of the common Cushitic pattern. A similar pattern of personal 
marking is used in other, functionally non-subordinate parts of the verb, such as 
the entire negative verb inflexion and a handful of modal paradigms charac- 
terized by a dental infix (the future and the purposive, for example). In these 
latter, however, additional suffixes not directly attributable to the personal 
marking system, but in terms of their sequence within the morpheme complex 
more readily associated with tense, mood, etc., may contribute to the formal 
differentiation of all seven persons. As an illustration of what is meant by this, 
we may compare the two forms waSararim ‘you (sg. do not hear’ and 
wásarüyim ‘ she does not hear ’, where the personal marker of the two persons is 
the same, i.e. -r-, in accordance with the typical ‘subordinate’ system (cf. 
wäš-r-ân ‘ if you (sg.)/she hear(s) °), but the further suffixes -ür- and -iiy-, though 
differentiating the two persons, are analytically and in origin part of the 
morpheme complex denoting the categories of negative, present tense, and main 
verb form. 

From the above examples, it can be seen that identification of the morphs in 
a one-to-one relationship with the categories denoted is not always an easy 
process in the Khamtanga verb. During the development of the agglutinated 
forms the division between morphs and their functional interrelationship have 
to some extent become obscured. For instance, in the example cited, the 
formants -ár- and -äy- (better, -à-r- and -4-y-) are composites marking in the 
first instance imperfective aspect (-à-), and are secondly associated (a) with the 
differentiation of the 1st and 2nd persons (i.e. -r-) from the 3rd person, and (b), 
in the latter case, the marking of gender in the 3rd person (i.e. feminine -y-). The 
same formants are seen in the subject relative verb: wücür ‘I who hear’, wüsrür 
* you (sg.) who hear’, but wäšrāy ‘ she who hears’. 

Nevertheless, having said all this, it is possible to extract the fundamental 
personal markers from such complex forms and to arrive at the following 
system shared by the majority of paradigms: 


(consonantal ablaut) + 0 
-r ~ -d (-dr) ~ *-t 
9 


sg. 


^B 


-r ~ -d (-dr) ~ *-t 
-n 

-rn ~ -dirn ~ *-tirn 
H 


1 
2 
3 
3 
pl. 1 
2 
3 


This pattern occurs on all but two affirmative, main verb tenses, the present and 
the past. In a small number of tenses (the future affirmative, the subordinate 
paradigm called here the ‘ purposive’ affirmative, and in part the modal form 
jussive affirmative; also in Reinisch’s ‘ Conditional II ' affirmative and * Objects- 
modus’ affirmative, which I did not record) the same formants fuse with a 
dental infix to give the following pattern: 


sg. 1 C pl. ] -n 
2 -tt 2 Gem 
3 m. -t 3 -tip/-t + -k'" 
3 f. -tt 


Reinisch's data show no trace of the geminate t and thus no distinction is made 
between the 2 sg., 3 m. and 3 f.: 


#2 See below, section 4.2.5.1. 
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sg. 1 Jj pl. l -n 
2 -t 2 -ten 
3 m. -t 3 -int 
3 f. -t 


The remaining pattern of personal marking, that of the present and the past 
affirmative main verb forms, differs from the above in that all seven persons are 
clearly distinguished at the level of the personal morpheme. The Khamtanga 
system is clearly related to that found in the same function in Bilin especially, 
but also in Kemant; it is, however, absent from Awngi. This pattern of personal 
marking forms one of the main morphological isoglosses which set Awngi apart 
from the rest of Agaw. Having said this, however, it can be seen to derive from 
the more original ‘subordinate’ system, original that is in the sense that it is 
related to the system found in other Cushitic languages. In contrast the 
‘indicative ' system, if I may call it so, differs from the former chiefly in the 3 sg., 
but also in that 1 p. marking, singular and plural, shows an additional element 
producing a discontinuous marker. Thus: 


sg. 1 (consonantal ablaut) + T + -n 
-r ~ -d ~ (-dr) + T 
m. 8+T 

f. 6+7T+< 

KEREN 
-rn ~ -dirn + T 

-+T (present) 
{ 6+ 7T7+-y (past) 


pl. 


UJ NRK UU FA 


where T = the position of the marker of tense. 

In the above tables I have made reference to ‘consonantal ablaut' as a 
constituent in the marking of the 1 p. sg. The device of consonantal ablaut in 
verbs differs from that already encountered in the formation of noun plurals. In 
the first place, it affects a much smaller number of consonants, only three types 
being recognized in the material and these are also to some extent controlled by 
conjugation type, on which see below. In the second place, the phonetic 
processes involved are different from those found in noun plural formation. The 
two devices certainly have different origins and explanations, which are 
reflected in their morphophonemics. 

Those stem-final consonants which are subject to ablaut and the respective 
ablauted 1 sg. forms may be tabulated as follows: 


non-sg. 1 sg. I 
D" KR 
Gi) -&- -é- 
üi) -r- (~ -t-) -t- 


A fourth pattern can be observed in the inflexion of negative verbs, where the 
ablaut operates on the negative marker which immediately precedes the 
personal markers: 


(iv) -y-~98 -k’- 


The number of verbs belonging to the first two categories is quite small: exx. 
záy-u ‘he drank’: záq-un ‘I drank’; s'áy-u ‘he took’: s'áq-un ‘I took’; wás-u 
‘he heard’: waé-un ‘I heard’. Ablauting stems of these types have to be 
distinguished from stems, for instance, which maintain final -y-, -q-, or -š- 
throughout: exx. k'y-u ‘ he sold’: k'&y-un ‘I sold’; Cáq-u ‘he urinated’: Pág- 
un ‘I urinated ’; q"ás-u ‘ he milked °: q"as-un ‘I milked’. 
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The third type of ablauting stem is much more common. It also incorporates 
stem modification in other persons than the Ist singular. The pattern of stem- 
final consonant alternation, which is incidentally associated with the t-extension 
described above, can be schematized as follows: 


sg. 1 -t- pl. ] -r- 
^ 2 -t- , 2 -t- 
3 m. -r- 3 -r- 

3- «df. -t- / -r- 


Thus, the 2nd persons also show stem-final -t-, as well as the Ist singular; the 
variants in the 3rd feminine depend on the personal marking pattern: -t- with 
the * subordinate ' and -r- with the * indicative' pattern. Verbs which belong to 
this type probably all contain the old, now non-productive t-extension, which 
also appears as a stable -t- in certain passives. As has been shown, they are 
typically of the type which replaces the -r-/-t- with another radical extension in 
further derivation: sí-r-u ‘ he got dressed °: sí-s-u * he clothed, covered °; (+)qa-r-u 
* he washed himself’: ($)gá-s-u ‘ he washed s.th.’; ¢ib-r-u * he stood up’: Cib-iss-u 
‘he set up’. In some instances, however, the -r-/-t- is not felt to be a suffix, but is 
retained in further derivation: bar-u ‘he left’: bár-iss-u ‘he made ... leave’; 
mir-u ‘ he forgot’: mír-&-u ‘ he is forgotten °. Evidence that in these latter cases, 
too, the -r-/-t- stem-final is in origin a radical extension is to be found amongst 
cognate forms in other Agaw languages and, in the wider spectrum, in other 
Cushitic languages. 

Similar alternating stems are found in other Agaw languages, too, notably in 
Kemant,? though there the Ist singular does not exhibit ablaut, only the 2nd 
persons. 

In Khamtanga these -r-/-t- stems are contrasted with a small number of 
stems with stable final -r: $x"ir-u ‘ he begot’: áx"ir-un ‘I begot’, as against, for 
example, iqá-r-u ‘he washed himself’: iqa-t-un ‘I washed myself’. In the 
former type we may consider that the final -r is original and part of the root, and 
not an old radical extension, Proto-Agaw *-t. 

The fourth type of ablauting stem occurs in the morphology of the negative 
verb, between the negative marker and the following personal marker; here the 
ablaut is between -k’- in the Ist singular and -y- or 0 in the other persons. So: 


sg. 1 qal-àk'-àrim ~ qal-ak’-im_ ‘I shall not see’ 
sg. 3 f. qal-á-yim ‘she will not see’ 
pl. 1 qal-äy-nåk’im ~ qal-ày-nim ‘we shall not see’ 
sg. 1 qal-ik’-arim ‘I did not see’ 
sg. 3 f. qal-i-rayim ‘she did not see’ 
pl. 1 qal-i-nák'im “we did not see’ 


There are no examples in the material of a primary verb stem showing precisely 
this ablaut, though the marginally irregular verb nay-u ‘he gave here (to me)’ 
probably belongs here. No 1st person forms of this verb exist, but a comparable 
ablaut is seen in the imperative; sg. nak’, pl. nak’tan(u). The ablauted stem is 
also seen in the imperatives of the other ablauting verbs, occasionally with a 


further feature of palatalization in the singular: cf. zí&, ziqtan(u) ‘ drink ’; s’a@’, 
s'ágtan(u) ~ s’aytan(u) ‘ take’; fit’, fittan(u) ‘go’. 


4.2.2. Negation 
Negation is indicated by a special set of paradigms, which though typically 
incorporating an identifiable negative marker, are often not directly relatable to 


5 See Appleyard, 1975, 332. 
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the corresponding affirmative paradigms. This feature is especially notable in 
the main verb forms, where, for instance, the personal marking system in the 
negative tenses follows the erstwhile subordinate pattern described above rather 
than the pattern employed in the affirmative paradigms. Negative verb forms, 
therefore, need a separate statement of description from the affirmative in 
Khamtanga, as indeed is the case in the other Agaw languages.“ 

The commonest negative marker, which occurs in all finite forms except the 
present (or rather, immediate present) main verb form and the imperative, 
consists of an aspect sensitive vowel: -a/á- in the imperfective aspect and -i- in 
the perfective aspect,” followed by -k’ ~ -y/0 according to ablaut. This negative 
marker precedes the indicators of person and tense or mood. The indication of 
aspect corresponds to tense in the main verb and relative verb forms, imperfec- 
tive equating with present/future time and perfective with past time. In the 
remaining subordinate forms aspect has no relation to tense, but is governed by 
the particular paradigm. Thus, the negative conditional sets all follow perfective 
aspect, whilst the negative purposive exhibits imperfective aspect vocalization: 
exx. k'üb-íy-is ‘if he does not cut ’, but k'áb-áy-(i)gà ' so that he does not cut’. 
The negative jussive also follows the perfective aspect: k’ab-i-na ‘let him not 
cut". Contrast these with the relative forms where aspect corresponds to tense: 
k'áb-áy-nà-w ‘which we are not cutting’, k'áb-í-nà-w ‘which we did not cut’ 
(both construed here as with masculine head nouns, hence the gender suffix -w). 

The majority of adverbial subordinate verb paradigms does not, however, 
have a finite negative paradigm, but makes use of what looks like a negative 
verbal noun formed by adding -igk'á to the verbal stem, the same form serving 
all persons. 

A totally different negative marker is used in the special immediate present 
main verb form, which is a feature of the Simen dialect. This employs the 
element -l- placed after the personal markers and is clearly related to the main 
verb negatives in -I- of Bilin, Quara, and more remotely, Awngi. It does not 
occur in Reinisch's material, where a form identical to the negative present 
subject relative is used. The same is found in my material, though only with 
present general and future meaning in the Simen dialect: k’&bak’arim ‘I do not/ 
shall not cut’, but k'übülim ‘I am not cutting (now)’. The other dialects of 
Khamtanga, as far as I could ascertain, do not have this special present negative 
paradigm, but use for forms derived from the relative verb, as in Reinisch’s 
Chamir, with the extra suffix -im. The use of relatives as main verb negatives is 
also found in Kemant and is doubtless connected with the employment of the 
relative verb in focally marked sentence types, the negative being ipso facto 
more ‘ marked’ than the affirmative. 

The suffix -im which differentiates the main verb from the relative also 
occurs on the immediate present negative. It would appear to be a borrowing 
from Amharic where main verb negatives also require a suffix -(¢)m. Reinisch 
notes it as an optional feature in Chamir, whereas all my informants con- 
sistently used it. 

The final negative formant is restricted to the negative imperative and 
consists of the single consonant -t-: k’ab-ta (sg.), k'áb-tirná (pl.) ‘don’t cut’. 
The same occurs in Kemant and, with a different function, in Awngi. 


^ See Appleyard, 1984. 

55] use the term ‘ aspect ' here to refer to an underlying feature of verb morphology in Agaw asa 
whole, whereby all finite parts of the verb can be assigned to one of two ‘ aspects’ according to the 
vocalization of the inflexion, these formal ‘ aspects’ further correspond in a rough way to what 1s 
generally understood as aspect markıng ın verbs. For the category of aspect in Bilin see Palmer, 

7, 133 and 142-3. 
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4.2.3. Conjugations 

The term ‘conjugation’ is used here to describe various inflexion types 
according to the shape of the verb stem, in particular where the stem-final 
consonant or vowel affects the ensuing personal marker. For instance, in the 
table of personal markers given earlier there have already been noted variants of 
the 2nd person formants in -d- beside the usual -r-. The formal constraints for 
the employment of these are that the verb stem should end in either -l, -n, or -r 
(ie. stable -r, not alternating with -t): exx. waérük" ‘you (sg.) hear’, but 
qál-dáàk" ~ qál-drák" ‘ you (sg.) see’, k'án-dák" ~ Kän-dräk ‘ you (sg.) love’, 
watir-dak” ~ wát'ir-drák" ‘ you (sg.) return’; contrast the last example with a 
-r/t- ablauting stem: iq"át-rák" ‘you (sg. laugh’, iq"ár-àk" ‘he laughs’, 
iq'át-àk"in ‘J laugh’. A further variation in personal markers according to 
stem shape we have already seen in stems which contain the old t-extension, 
such as the last example above. 

Yet another conjugation type incorporates the remaining stems which 
exhibit consonantal ablaut, but here only in the Ist singular, namely, the -y/q- 
and -$/é- stems. There are very few verbs which belong to these patterns. As 
there are also q-stable and y-stable stems, which do not show ablaut of the stem- 
final consonant, it is debatable whether these few ablauting stems should not 
better be regarded as irregular verbs. I prefer, however, to treat them as a 
separate conjugation type, firstly because they do conform to a pattern that can 
be observed elsewhere in the inflexion of verbs, i.e. in the negative system, and 
secondly because sensu stricto there is only one truly irregular verb in Kham- 
tanga, the verb(s) ‘ to be’, and there the irregularity lies in the use of suppletive 
stems and not merely predictable alteration of the stem shape. In the present 
material, then, there are three -y/q- stems, one -8/é- stem, and one -y/K'- stem 
with an incomplete paradigm: 


ziy-  'drink' (sg. 1 ziq-) 

s’ay- ‘take’ (sg. 1 s'aq-) 
giry- ‘spend the day’ (sg. 1 girq-) 
wäš- ‘hear’ (sg. 1 wäč-) 


näy- ‘give here (to me)’ (no sg. 1) 


Included under the heading of a fifth and final conjugation are vowel-final 
stems, all of which have the monoconsonantal structure CV-. In Reinisch’s data 
all such verbs inflect alike." In the present material, however, whilst the 
majority of such stems shows the stable stem vowel i, one verb x"à/i ‘eat’ 
seems to exhibit vowel alternation according to tense, mood, etc. The monocon- 
sonantal verbs recorded by me are the following: 


x"a/i- ‘eat’ 

bi- ‘lack, fail’ 

Ci- “spend the night’ 
fi- * go out’ 

g"i- “get up, arise’ 
yi- ‘say’ 


In summary, therefore, I would identify five conjugations as follows: 


1. stable consonant-final stems 
2. consonant stems in -l, -n, -r 





46 Under certain circumstances a variant vocalization s’iy- also occurs. 
4 Reinisch regards these as monoconsonantal stems with the simple structure C- and considers 
the vowel i (his i) as a supporting vowel. 
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3. ablauting stems in -r/t- 
4. other ablauting stems 
5. vocalic stems of the type CV-. 


Under a separate heading of a genuinely irregular verb, I would include the verb 
‘to be’ which employs a number of different, suppletive roots: win-, aq- ~ a-, 
ik*-, and ij-, the last two of which are further irregular in that they follow past- 
tense inflexion but have present-tense meaning (see below). 


4.24. Main verb forms 

In Khamtanga there are three main verb affirmative indicative forms: 
present, past, and future tenses, respectively. The present and past follow the so- 
called ‘indicative’ mode of personal marking, whilst the future follows the 
t-infix ‘ subordinate ’-type pattern. The tense formant of the present, insofar as 
such can be isolated, is -àk"- in all but the 3rd feminine, where it is simply the 
vowel A. The tense formant of the past is the vowel -u- in all but the 3rd 
feminine, where it is -i-. These formants derive from an old, originally prefix- 
inflecting auxiliary (Proto-Agaw *-àk" (present): *-&G" (past), cf. Khamtanga 
ik"- " be") and represent an innovation of Agaw within Cushitic. The inflexion 
of the future, besides incorporating the infix -t-, exhibits further endings 
reminiscent of the subject relative verb, but with vocalization in i or 0. The 
future, as a special indicative tense, is shared only by Bilin and Khamtanga, the 
other Agaw languages not possessing a special future tense form. Correspond- 
ing to these three affirmative tenses most dialects of Khamtanga have only two 
negative forms: present/future and past tense, respectively. The dialect of 
Simen, however, has a special immediate present negative form, which refers 
specifically to a current action or event. The structure of these negatives has 
already been discussed above. 


Present tense affirmative 


I II UI 
sg. 1 k'übik"'in ` qálik'in ` kátük"in 
2 k’abrak” qáldák"/ katrak” 
-dräk” 
3 m. k'ábük" qalak” kárük" 
3 f k’abat qalaé karat 
pl. 1 k’âbnäk"in = qalnak"in kårnäk”in 
2 k’ābirnäk” qáldirnäk” katirnik” 
3 k'ábpük" qalnak karnak” 
IV V(a) (b) 
sg. 1 zigük"in x"ak"in fák"in 
2 ziyrük" x"ürük" firük" 
3 m. zíyük" x"àk" fák" 
3 f zíyat x"àc fat 
pl. l zíynük"in x"inük"in  fínük"in 
2 zíyrnàk" x"árnák" firnák" 
3 zíygük" x"àpàk" fígük" 


[The verbs used as examples in this and the following tables are: k'üb- ‘ cut ’; qal- 
‘see’; kär- ‘ cross’; ziy- ‘ drink °; x"á/i- ‘ eat’; fi- ‘ go out ".] 
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Past tense affirmative 


I II IH 
Sg. 1 k’abun qalun ' kütun 
2 k'ábru qaldu/-dru ` kátru 
3 m. k’abu qálu káru 
3 f K'übit/4i^  qálič/či —— káric/-& 
pl. I k’abnun qalnun karnun 
2 k’abirnu gáldirnu kátirnu 
3 k’abuy qálug kárug 
IV V(a) (b) 
sg. 1 ziqun x"ün fün 
2 zíyru x"iru firu 
3 m. zíyu x"ü fü 
3 f zíyič/-či x"K(i) Dë 
pl. 1 zíynun x"ínun finun 
2 zíyrnu x"árnu firnu 
3 , zíyug x" fún 
Future tense affirmative 
I Ii IH 
sg. I k'áb&ir gálcir kácir 
2 k'abttir qalttir kattir 
3 m. k'ábtu qáltu kártu 
3 f. k'ábti gálti kárti 
pl. 1 k'ábnik gálnik' karnik’ 
2 k'ábiirnik gáltirnik' kattirnik’ 
3 k'ábük'" qáltik'" kártik'" 
IV V(a) (b) 
sg. 1 zíqč’ir x"àtir fiir 
2 záyttir x"attir fittir 
3 m ziytu x"átu fitu 
3 f záyti x"àti fiti 
pl. 1 zíynik x"ánik' finik’ 
2 zíytirnik x"atirnik' —fitirnik' 
3 záytik'" x"atik'" fitik” 
Immediate present negative 
, I D III 
Sg. 1 k’abalim qalalim kátalim 
2 k'ábrálim qaldálim katralim 
3 m. k'ábálim qalálim kürülim 
3 f k'übrálim qaldalim katralim 
pl. 1 -—. k'ábnálim galnilim kürnülim 
2 k'übirnülim — qaldirnülim katirnalim 
3 k'ábgálim qalpalim kárpálim 


5 Free variants, the latter was more commonly supplied by my informant from Zik'vala. 
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sg. 


pl. 


sg. 


pl. 


sg. 


sg. 


pl. 


Sg. 
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^B 


Present/future tense negative 


m. 
L 


"B 


mg 


^B 


^B 


IV V(a) (b) 
ziqülim x"ilim falim 
ziyralim x"aralim firalim 
ziyülim x"alim falim 
ziyralim x"árülim firalim 
ziynalim x"analim findlim 
ziyrnülim x"arnalim ` firnülim 
ziynalim x"üpálim finalim 


k'ábak'árim/-ák'árim/-ák'im 


k'ábarárim/-árim 
k'ábáw(i)m 


k'ábayráy(i)m/-áy(i)m 
k’abaynak’im/-aynak’im/-aynim 
k'ábayrnák'im/-àyrnák'im 


k'übayák'"im/-ák'"im 


II 

qalak'árim, etc. 
qalarárim, etc 
qaláw(i)m 
qalayráy(i)m, etc. 
qalaynak’im, etc. 
qalayrnák'im, etc. 
qalayák'"im, etc. 
IV 

ziqak'árim, etc. 
ziyararim, etc. 
ziyáw(i)m 


ziyayrüy(i)m, etc. 


ziyaynük'im, etc. 


ziyayrnak’im, etc. 


ziyayük'"im, etc. 


Past tense negative 


III 

kátak'árim, etc. 
kürarürim, etc. 
karaw(i)m 
kárayráy(i)m, etc. 
küraynák'im, etc 
karayrnak’im, etc. 
kárayak'"im, etc. 
V(a) 
x"ük'árim/-ák'im 
x"ayrarim/-arim 
x"ayáw(i)m/-áw(i)m 
x"ayráy(i)m/-áy(i)m 
x"aynük'im/-áynim 
x"ayrnàk'im 
x"ayük'"im/-ák'"im 
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I II UI 
k'übik'árim qalik’ärim — kátik'árim 
k'übirárim ` qalirárim `  káürirárim 
k'übiyáw(i)m qaliyáw(i)m küriyáw(i)m 
k'übiriy(i)m  qaliriy(i)m  küriráy(i)m 
k'ábinák'im = qalinàk'im — kürinàk'im 
k’abimak’im  galimák'im  kürirnàk'im 
k'übiyak'"im qaliyák'"im  küriyak'"im 
IV V(a) (b) 
ziqik'üim ` x"ik'üaim fik'ürim, etc. 
ziyirárim x"irárim 

ziyiyàw(i)m  x"iyaw(i)m 

ziyiriy(i)m ` x"irày(i)m 

ziyindk'im ` x"inák'im 

ziyirnák'óàm ` x"irnük'im 


ziyiyák'"im 


x'iyák'"im 
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A modal form used in main clauses is the jussive, which denotes a request. 
There are no 2nd person forms of the jussive, the imperative being used instead. 
In the negative, which shows perfective aspect vocalization in -i-, there was a 
general reluctance to provide a Ist singular form and all informants supplied a 
past tense indicative form instead. In all persons save the 1st singular the jussive 
is identified by a suffix -na placed after the personal marker; the Ist singular 
(affirmative) exhibits the element -€’- (cf. t-infix pattern). 


Jussive affirmative 


I II III 
sg. 1 k’äbč’á qalč’á káccá 
3 m. k'übná qalná karma 
3 f k’abirna qaldirná kátirná 
pl. 1 k'áb(i)ná qal(i)ná kar(i)na 
3 k'ábig(n)á qalin(n)a kárig(n)á 
IV V(a) (b) 
sg. 1 ziq^á Lo? ficá 
3 m. ziyná x"áná finá 
3 f. ziyrná x"ürná firná 
pl. 1 ziy(i)ná x"áná fina 
3 ziyin(n)a x"üp(n)á fig(n)á 
Jussive negative 
I H III 
sg. 1 — — AE 
3 m. k'übína qalína kárína 
3 f k’abirna qalírna kürírna 
p. 1 k'ábina qalína karina 
3 k'ábín(n)a qalín(n)a karin(n)a 
IV V(a) (b) 
sg. 1 — — — 
3 m. ziyina x"ina fina, etc. 
3 f ziyirna x"Írna 
pl. 1 ziyína x"ína 
3 ziyin(n)a x"in(n)a 


Imperative affirmative 


The singular imperative consists of either the bare stem, or the stem plus 
palatalization of the final consonant, or, on vocalic stems, the semivowel -y. The 
presence or absence of palatalization is, however, not predictable; compare, for 
instance, DC "eo", but ka@’ ‘ cross’, both -r/t- stems. Other ablauting stems also 
typically have the ablaut variant (i.e. as occurs in the Ist singular), or a 
palatalized form thereof. 

The plural imperative has the suffix -tin, or tan, or -tan, the last two with an 
optional addition suffix -u (-tánu ~ -tanu), added directly to the stem; as in the 
singular, ablauting stems show the ablauted stem-final consonant. 


I IH n 

sg. k'áb gal kav? 
k'übtin qáltin káttin 

pl l k'ábtün(u) gáltán(u) káttán(u) 
k’abtan(u) qáltan(u) káttan(u) 
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IV V(a) (b) 
sg. zi? x"üy fí 
pl. záqtin, etc. x"átin,etc Dän etc. 
Other examples of imperatives in the material are the following: 
sg. sa? nak’ 
pl. s’aqt’an/s’ayt’an (Sm.) nak’t’an 
‘take’ * give here’ 
sg. fiš fit iqác 
pl. fistan fit? in iqáttin 
‘take out’ ‘go’ * wash yourself? 
sg. kič yí yi 
pl. kittan yíwt'an yítan 
‘die’ * give’ * say" 


Note also the irregular imperative of tär- "come": an imperative ‘come!’ from a 
totally different root to the rest of the inflexion of this verb seems to be an areal 
feature of the Horn, being found not only in Cushitic, but also in Semitic: 


sg. law 
pl. láq"tan 
Imperative negative 
I II III 
sg. k’abta qalta kär 
pl. k’abtirna qaltirna kartirna 
IV V(a) (b) 
sg. ziytá x"itá fitá 
pl. ziytirná x"itirná fitirná 


4.2.5. Subordinate verb forms 
4.2.5.1 The relative 

In common with other Agaw languages, Khamtanga possesses two series of 
relative verb paradigms, one employed where the head noun to which the 
relative clause is dependent is identical to the subject of the subordinate verb, 
and the other used wherever the head noun stands in any other syntactic 
relation within the subordinate clause.. The former may be called the Subject 
relative and the latter the Oblique relative: compare (i) kárrüd sig"àk'" ifárd 
‘the boys who stole the knife’, and (ii) ifárd sip"igáw kárrád ' the knife which 
the boys stole’, where sig"ak'" is 3rd plural Subject relative, and sig"igáw is 3rd 
plural Oblique relative in agreement with a masculine head noun. 

In the Subject relative, the personal marker is followed in the Ist and 2nd 
persons by the element -är in the singular and -ak’ in the plural. The 3rd persons 
incorporate gender markers in agreement with the intrinsic gender/number of 
the subject: masculine -àw, feminine -ày, plural -àk'"; the 3rd plural has 6 
personal marker, hence sig"-àk'", cited above. 

In the Oblique relative, the personal markers are followed by the usual 
gender suffixes (m. -üw, f. -ày, pl..-àk'") in agreement with the head noun. In 
Reinisch's material the feminine suffix is noted as -ray/-day, not merely as -äy as 
here: thus, Reinisch's gtial-en-déy iüná-Zan ‘the woman whom we see’ cor- 
responds to Khamtanga qal-n-ày iwna-yan. The same suffix -ráy, etc., occurs in 
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Khamtanga on the 3rd feminine Subject relative, but must there be analysed as 
personal marker -r + gender marker -áy, as there is no synchronic evidence in 
the current material for an integral feminine gender suffix -räy. As such does, 
however, exist in Reinisch’s Chamir, the 3rd feminine Subject relative may be 
analysed as gender marker alone and thus structurally identical to the 3rd 
masculine and plural, producing a neater system than in Khamtanga. However, 
having said this, it is clear from comparative evidence that this apparent 
identification of -ray as the feminine marker alone is an innovation in Chamir, 
perhaps arising from false analogy through such sets as in Khamtanga ligzáw 
Abba ‘a tall mountain’: ligzirày Zeng ‘a tall woman’: ligzak'" záffán ‘tall 
trees `. 

The affirmative relative, both subject and oblique, does not indicate tense (or 
aspect). This feature is shared by Khamtanga (incl. Reinisch’s Chamir) and 
Kemant, whereas both Bilin and Awngi distinguish two tenses (or aspects). The 
negative relative in Khamtanga, however, does indicate tenses by means of the 
contrasting aspect forms of the negative formant, i.e. vocalized in a/ä ~ ay 
(imperfective aspect: present/future tense) and -i (perfective aspect: past tense), 
respectively. The negative Subject relative is identical to the negative main verb 
forms with the k’ ~ y/@ negative marker, but without the enclitic -im. The 
negative Oblique relative contains the usual gender suffixes after the indicator of 
person, as in the affirmative form. 


Subject relative affirmative 


I II III 
sg. 1 k'ábàr qalar katar 
2 k'übrár qaldár/-drár katrar 
3 m. k'ábüw qalaw kürüw 
3 f. k’abray qalday/-dray katray 
p. 1 k’abnak’ qalnak’ karnak’ 
2 k’abirnak’ qaldirnak’ katirnak’ 
3 k’abak’” qalak’” kárak'" 
IV V(a) (b) 
sg. 1 ziqür x"ür fár 
2 ziyrár x"ürár firar 
3 m. ziyàw x"àw faw 
3 f ziyráy x"ürüy firày 
pl. 1 ziynak’ x"ünák' finak’ 
2 ziyimak’ x"arnak’ firnak’ 
3 ziyák'" x"ak'" fak" 
Subject relative negative—present/future tense 
I II 
sg. 1 k'ábak'ár, etc. qalak’ar, etc. 
2 k'übaràr, etc. qalarár, etc. 
3 m. k'übáw qaláw 
3 E k'ábayráy/-áy qalayray/-ay 
pl. 1 k’aibaynak’, etc. qalaynák', etc. 
2 k'übayrnák', etc. qalayrnak’, etc. 
3 k'übayák'"/-Ak'" qalayák'"/-ák'" 


sg. 


pl. 


sg. 


sg. 


pl. 


sg. 


sg. 


pl. 


sg. 


sg. 
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LA hJ Feet U3 G2 N23 — 


Ww UJ N ra 


Subject relative negative—past tense 


WN WW b2 ra 


WN mm WON 


A 


^B 


m. 
f 


^B 


III 

káütak'ár, etc. 
kárarár, etc. 
küráw 
kárayráy/-áy 
karaynak’, etc. 
karayrnak’, etc. 
kürayak'"/-Ak^" 


V 


x"ük'ár p. 1 


x"ayrür 


x"ayáw 3 


x"ayrüy 


I 
k’abik’ar 
k'übirár 
k’abiyaw 
k’abiray 
k’abinak’ 
k’abirnak’ 
k'übiyák'" 


III IV 
katik’ar 
kárirár, etc. 


Oblique relative affirmative 


es 


ziqik’ar 
ziyirar, etc. 


IV 

ziqak’ar, etc. 
ziyarar, etc. 
ziyaw 
ziyayray/~ay 
ziyaynak’, etc. 
ziyaymak’, etc. 
ziyayak’"/-ak’” 


x*aynak’ 
x"ayrnàák' 
x"ayák'" 


II 
qalik'ár 
galirár 
etc. 


V 
x“ik’ar 
x"irar, etc. 


I 

m. f. pl. 

k’abaw k’abay k’abak”” 
k’abraw k’abray k'ábrák'" 
k'übüw k'übáy k’abak™ 
k'übráw k'übráy k'ábrák^" 
k'ábnàw k'ábnáy k’abnak’” 
k’dbirnaw k'übirnájy ` k'übirmák'" 
k'ábgáw k'ábgáy k'ábgák'" 
II III 

qalaw; -áy; -àk'" kátáw; -ày; -àk'" 


qaldaw; -dáy; -dák'" 


qaldráw; -dráy; -drák'", 


etc. 

ziqüw; -ày; -àk'" 
ziyráw; -ráy; -rák'", 
etc. 


katráw; -ray; -rak’’, 
etc. 


x" aw; Ae: -ak’" 
x” draw; -ray; -rAk'", 
etc. 
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Oblique relative negative—present/future tense 


I 
m. f. 
sg. I k'übak'áw/-ayk'àw k'ábak'áy/-ayk'ày 
2 k'ábayráw/-arüw k'ábayráy/-aráy 
3 m. k’abawaw k'ábawüy 
3 f. k'ábaráw/-ayáw k’abaray/-ayay 
p. 1 k'ábaynáw k'übayniy 
2 k'ábayrnáw k'übayrnáy 
3 k’abaynaw k'übaygáy 
pl. 
sg. 1 k'ábak'ák'"/-ayk'ak'" 
2 k'übayrák'"/-arák^" 
3 m. k'ábawak'" 
3 f£ k'ábarák'"/-ayak^" 
pl. 1 k'ábaynàk'" 
2 k'übayrnák"" . 
3 k'übaygák'" 


Conjugations II, III, IV and V produce comparable forms. Note that the precise 
shape of the negative formant shows considerable variation from paradigm to 
paradigm as recorded here. I cite the forms as actually noted, but would suggest 
that there is some degree of free variation, even within the speech of a single 
informant; compare, for instance, the 1st singular forms variously in -ak’-, -ák'-, 
and -ayk’-, or the 3rd feminine forms in -ayr-, -ar-, and -ay-. 


Oblique relative negative—past tense 


I 
m. f. pl. 
sg. 1 k'übik'áw k'übik'ày ` k'übik'ák'" 
2 k'übiráw k’abiray k’abirak™ 
3 m. k’abiyaw k'ábiyày k'ábiyak"" 
3 f. k'übiráw k'übirày k'übirák'" 
p ! k'ábinàw k'ábinày k'übinàk'" 
2 k’abirnaw k’abirnay k’4birnak’” 
3 k'ábigàw k'ábipáy k'ábigak'" 


Conjugations II, IIT, IV, and V produce comparable forms. 


4.2.5.2. The adverbial subordinates 

Thirteen different affirmative adverbial subordinate paradigms can be 
isolated from the present material, with a smaller number of corresponding 
negative forms. The majority of negative adverbial subordinates is not indicated 
by a full verbal paradigm formed from the corresponding affirmative, but rather 
by means of the invariable, all-purpose negative subordinate in -ink’& which has 
been alluded to earlier. 

Most adverbial subordinates are constructed by means of suffixes, some of 
which may historically contain noun case formants, and which are added to the 
verb inflected by means of the typical five-term ‘ subordinate’ personal marking 
system, usually with a/à (imperfective aspect) vocalization, but occasionally 
also with i (perfective aspect) vocalization. Two paradigms, however, are 
formed with the t-infix personal system, also seen in the future affirmative main 
verb form, for instance. 

00 Aert : 
Y, 
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Whilst the adverbial subordinate system described here is in its essentials 
similar to that portrayed by Reinisch, there are quite a few differences of detail, 
particularly in the existence of a fuller range of finite negative paradigms in the 
latter’s material. Some of the formants are also different between the two 
dialects, or have different functions if similar in form. Thus, in Reinisch’s 
Chamir, the form he styles ‘ Consecutivus ', meaning ‘ until ..... ', is formed by 
the suffix -sik added to the ‘ Futurum ’, i.e. t-infix paradigm with personal 
inflexion identical to the future tense: etetjírsik ‘ until I come’; such a form was 
not recorded by me, instead my informants used a t-infix paradigm also, but 
incorporating a suffix as tá&Cás ‘until I come’. In Reinisch's material, his 
* Objectsmodus ', i.e. indirect speech form, may be built on either the t-infix or 
the simple five-term system, whereas in my data only the latter occurs, though 
the formative suffix is the same: Reinisch -nd, my -pà. 

The adverbial subordinate system may, therefore, be catalogued as follows: 


Five-term system inflexion 
a/a vocalization 


affirmative negative 

Conditional I -an/-àn — 
Conditional II -üwziyü i-neg. + -àwziyà 
Temporal 

‘when’ -and/and 
Co-temporal -ag" 

‘whilst’ -agg"ás -ink'à 
Post-temporal 

‘after’ -At/-at + grá/gra -ink'à (+ grá/gra 
SE ikea + büwgü ^ 
Causal 

* because’ -ansik’ auxiliary 
Comparative 

‘as, like’/ -üpà i-neg. + -ana 
Citational -antina — 

‘that’ -awziga — 
Purposive I 

* so that" -ans — 
i vocalization 
Conditional II -is i-neg. + -i$ 
Concessive -isim i-neg. + -iSim 
T-infix system inflexion 
Purposive II 

‘so that’ -ü a-neg. Lë" 
Consecutive 

‘until’ -as — 


The above, though a full inventory of the primary adverbial subordinate forms 
found in the material, is almost certainly not complete, witness additional 
categories recorded by Reinisch, for instance. It also seems difficult to explain 


? For the use of a negative verb form in an affirmative prae-temporal sense compare Amharic 
saymüt'u ‘ before they come/came ', formally the negative of simüt'u ‘when they come/came’. 

= The use of what appears to be the same as the comparative suffix -nä in a purposive context is 
immediately reminiscent of such forms as Amharic indümit't'u ‘as they came’ and indimát'u ‘so 
that they come’, where similar prefixed formants occur, inda- and ind(i)-, but with different tenses 
of the verb. PA AC 
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why my informants were unable to supply a full range of corresponding 
negative paradigms, even where these might be predicted following the regular 
pattern, as indeed do the more complete paradigms noted by Reinisch. Perhaps 
the limited time available for this preliminary research, together with the 
restricted mode of data collection through the medium of elicited sentences and 
paradigms, is responsible for this deficiency in the present sketch of the 
language. Further research will, it is hoped, fill in the gaps, as it were. 

In the above list, it may be noted, there are three formally distinct forms 
called ‘Conditional’ and two ‘Purposive’. The latter two were freely inter- 
changeable in the sentence material collected. Of the Conditionals, I and III (1.e. 
-an/-ün and A8. resp.) seem also to be interchangeable and occur both in open 
and in possible conditions. Conditional II (i.e. -àwziyá) also occurs in open 
conditions, but is preferred when the main verb is past tense. Other types of 
conditional clause in the material are expressed by periphrastic constructions, 
employing a Subject relative verb plus either Conditional I or Conditional ITI of 
the verb ag- ‘ be’: nan k'üábáw aqán k’asaw winü ‘ if he had cut (it), it would have 
been good'; another form recorded is the Gerund (see below) plus the 
Conditional III of s'ibb- ‘ be, remain’: nan k'áb s'ibbí$ wágir ‘ ask (him) if he 
had cut (it) '. Obviously, the data are not sufficient to make a proper analysis of 
conditional clauses in Khamtanga. One point of note, however, is-that my 
informants were not familiar with a form corresponding to Reinisch’s * Condi- 
tionalis II’, which occurs in the apodosis of possible conditions: an Gtndiril 
agán, dis yijis ‘if I were in Gondar, I would be happy’, which my informants 
rendered as án g"índiril aqan, dis yi^à winün, i.e. Purposive II plus past tense 
main verb form of win- ‘ be’. 

In addition to the subordinates cited in the list above there is one further, 
‘all-purpose’ adverbial subordinate, which in many respects compares in 
function with the Gerund (or Gerundive) of Amharic and which it frequently 
translates. This is the form’ Reinisch calls the * Participium ` It may either 
function as the verb of a non-specific adverbial subordinate clause: bírád tinir 
ziwru ‘having found the ox, you slaughtered (it)? = Amh. bürewn agiütüh 
arridkaw; or, additionally, it may be used in compound verb forms with a 
following auxiliary, typically some part of the verb ‘ to be’, cf. the example yay 
k'áb s'ibbí$ wágir cited above. A further parallel with Ethiopian Semitic in the 
use of the Gerund; is its employment in a special periphrastic past-tense main 
verb found, structurally and apparently functionally identical to the compound 
perfect of Amharic: tinir-k*ira = Amh. agifitüh-al ‘ you found, have found’; 
similarly, remote past/pluperfect éinir-windi = Amh. agiiitah nabbar. As with 
the Amharic compound perfect, this periphrastic past tense form in Khamtanga 
does not appear to be very different in meaning from the simple past tense form. 
To some extent the two seem to be interchangeable. However, the data are not 
sufficient to be able to say categorically whether this is really the case or not. The 
form of the compound does, however, differ from other combinations with the 
verb ‘ to be’ as auxiliary, in that in other instances the irregular verb (i)k"- ‘ be’ 
does not occur, but in its place aq- or win-, and very occasionally s'ibb-. At the 
present state of knowledge, it would be inadvisable to go too far in making any 
definite statement, but the use of these various auxiliaries connected with the 
verb ‘to be’ in Khamtanga is decidedly reminiscent of, for instance, Amharic 
compounds using honä, näbbärä, and norá, whilst in some respects the special 
use of (3)k"- recalls Amharic allá. 

A further, specialized paradigm which is probably best analysed as contain- 
ing the Gerund, this time also in main verb position, is the Interrogative present. 
This form is only used in questions containing interrogative pronouns or 
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adverbs and seems to consist of the Gerundive plus the enclitic interrogative 
particle A. This particle is also sometimes found attached to the interrogative 
pronouns and adverbs. Thus: awil fitr-4 ‘ where are you going?’; wir támzir-à 
‘what do you want?’; wágà qal-á ‘ how many does he see?’. The verb may be 
further extended by the additional interrogative enclitic -ní ~ -n: áwgä 
fitr-á-n ~ áwgä fitr-a-ni ‘ where are you going? '. 

The form of the Gerund is simply stem + personal marker (five-term 
system) with zero modal suffix. It has no corresponding negative, again a 
parallel feature with the (standard) Amharic Gerund. 


Conditional I affirmative 
I II III 


Sg. 1 k'ábán/-àn qalán, etc. — kátán, etc. 
2 k'übrán/-Crán — qaldán/-drán katran 
3 m k'übán/-àn qalán karan 
3 f k'übrán/-rán  qaldán/-drán katran 
pl. 1 k'übnán/-nán  qalnán karan 
2 k'übirnán/ qaldirnán ` káütirnán 
. -irnün 
3 k'übgán/-gán  qalgán kárgán 
IV V 
Sg. 1 ziqàn, etc. x"án, etc. 
2 ziyrán x"irán 
3 m. ziyan x"án 
3.f ziyrán x"irán 
pl. I ziynán x"inán 
2 ziyrnán x"irnán 
3 ziyyán x"ipán 
Conditional II affirmative 
I II 
sg. 1 k'ábáwziyá/á qalawziya, etc. 
2 k’abrawziya/a qaldawziya, etc. 
3 m. k’abawziya/a qalawziya, etc. 
3 f k'ábráwziyà/á qaldáwziyà, etc. 
Ht IV 
sg. I kátüwziyà, etc. ziqawziya, etc. 
2 katrawziya, etc. ziyrüwziyi, etc. 
V 
Sg. 1 x"üwziyà, etc. 
2 x"irawziya, etc. 
Conditional III affirmative 
I D HI 
sg. H Käbi qalis kätiš 
2 k’äbriš qaldis/-driS kär 
3 m. k'áübis qališ kär 
3 f k'ábris qaldíS/-drí$ —kátris 
pl. 1 k’abnis qalnís kürni$ 
2 k'übirni$ qaldirnís káütirnis 
3 k'ábpii qalpí kárgis 
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IV V 
ziqik La 
ziyrí& vir 
ziyi x" 


ziyrý, etc. Ri, etc. 


Conditional negative (II) 


I I 
k'übik'áwziyá qalik'àwziyü 
Wabirawziya qalirawziy, etc. 
k’abiyawziya 

k’abirawziya 

k'übináwziyü 

k’abirnawziya 

W’abinawziya 

m IV V 
kátik'àwziyá  ziqik'àwziyá x"ik'áwziyü 
küriràwziyü,  ziyiráwziyü, x"iràwziyiü, 
etc. etc. etc. 


Conditional negative (IIT) 


I II III 
k’abik’is qalík'i$ katik’is 
k’abiris qaliriS, etc. kaririS, etc. 
Wabiyis 

k'ábiris 

k’abinis 

k’abirnis 

k’abini§ 

IV V 

zigik’iS x"ik'is 


ziyiri$, etc. — x"íri$, etc. 


Temporal (affirmative only) 


=B 


I II 
k’aband/-and qalánd, etc. 
k'übránd/-ránd galdánd/-dránd 
k'übánd/-ánd qalánd 
k’abrand/-rand qaldánd/-dránd 
k'ábnánd/-nánd qalnánd 
k'ábirnánd/-irnánd qaldirnánd 
k'ábpánd/-gánd qalgánd 

IH IV V 

katand, etc. — ziqánd,etc. x"ánd, etc. 
kátránd ziyránd x"iránd 
karand ziyand x"ánd 


katrand, etc. — ziyránd, etc. x"iránd, etc. 


B 
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sg. 1 
2 
3 
3 
pl. 1 
2 
3 
Sg. 1 
2 
3 
3 
Sg. 1 
2 
3 
3 
pl. 1 
2 
3 
sg. 1 
2 
3 
3 
sg. 1 
2 


sg. 


pl. 


Co-temporal (affirmative only) 


"B 


m. 
f 


Post-temporal (affirmative only) 


"B 


"B 


I II 
k'übág"/-ápg"às qaláp", etc. 
k'übrágp"/-rápg"às qaldág"/-dráy" 
k'übág"/-áng"às qalán" 
k’abran"/-rang"as qalday"/-dray” 
k'übnág"/-nágg"ás qalnáp" 
k'ábirnáp"/-irnáyg"às ^ qaldirnág" 
k'übyág"/-páng"às qalgág" 

DI IV V 
ziqáp",etc. ^ kátág",etc. äu, etc. 
ziyrág" kátráp" x"irág" 
ziyág" karan” x"áp" 


ziyrág", etc. 


I 


k'ábát/-àt + (4) gra/gra 
k’abrat/-rat + (i)gra/gra 
k’abat/-at + (3)grá/grà 
K'übrát/-rát + Geréier 


kátrág", etc. x"irág", etc. 


k’abnat/-nat + (3)grá/grá 
k’abirnat/-irnat + (3)grá/grà 
k’abpat/-nat + ($)grá/grá 


II 

qalát-igrá, etc. 
qaldat/-drat-igra 
qalat-igra 


qaldat/-drat-igra, etc. 


IV 
ziqát-igrà, etc. 
ziyrat-igra, etc. 


III 

kátát-igrá, etc. 
katrat-igra 
karat-igra 
kdtrat-igra, etc. 
V 

x"át-igrà, etc. 
x"irát-igrá, etc. 


Temporal/Co-temporal/Post-temporal negative 
(post-temp. k'ábigk'à gra) 
Note: conjugations III and IV optionally show ablaut in the 1st singular: 


invar. k'übígk'à 


WN et UJ GQ N — 


mp 


kätigk’ä, 
karink’a, 


Causal (affirmative only) 


I 

k'übánsik 
k'ábránsik? 
k’abansik’ 
k'ábránsik? 
k'ábnánsik* 
k'ábirnánsik' 
k'ábgánsik? 


ziqink’4 
ziyipk'à. 


II 

qalansik’ 
qaldansik’/-dransik’ 
qalansik’ 
qaldansik’/-dransik’ 
qalnansik’ 
galdirnansik’ 
qalpánsik' 
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III 
katansik’ 
katransik’ 
karansik’ | 
katransik’, 
etc. 


Causal negative 


Expressed by the periphrastic construction: 


sg. 


pl. 


sg. 


Neg. Subj. Relative + Causal of aq- ‘ be’ 
k’abik’ar 


GA LA N -— 


^B 


m. 
f 


IV 
zigánsik" 
ziyransik’ 
ziyansik’ 
ziyransik’, 
ete. 


agánsik' 


Comparative affirmative 


I 
k’abana 
k'ábrápá 


k’abani 
k’abrana 


k’abnana 
k'übirnágàá 
k’abnana 
IV 

ziqana 
ziyrana 
ziyana 
ziyrana, 
etc. 


H 
qalana 
qaldana/ 
-drápà 
qalana 
qaldani/ 
-drana 
qalnana 
qaldirnana 
qalnana 
V 

x"ápàá 
x"irápü 
x"ápà 
x"irüpi, 
etc. 


V 

x"ánsik' 
x"iránsik? 
x"ánsik? 
x"iransik’, 
etc. 


Similarly inflected are the alternative Comparative Citational forms: 
k'üb-ántigà and k’ab-awziga, etc. 


sg. 


sg. 


pl. - 


US N ra 


GA Ara 


Comparative negative 


I II 
k'übik'ápá qalik'ápà 
, k’abirana .qüliragá 
m. k’abiyana, qalíyáyà, 
etc. etc. 
Purposive I (affirmative only) 
I II 
k’abans qalans 
k’abrans qaldans/ 
-dráns 
m. k'ábáns qaláns 
f. Kk'ábráns qaldáns/ 
-dráns 
k'übnáns qalnáns 
K'ábirnáns qaldirnans 
k’abyans qalpáns 


kátáns 
kátráns 
káráns 
kátráns 
kárnáns 
kátirnáns 
kárpáns 


sg. 


sg. 


sg. 


pl. 


sg. 


pl. 


sg. 


sg. 


pl. 
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m. 
f 


>g 


"B 


^B 


m. 
f 


IV 

ziqáns 
ziyráns 
ziyáns 
ziyráns, etc. 


I 

k'übé&à 
k’abtta 
k’abta 
k’abtta 
k'ábná 
k'abtirnà 
k'ábtipá 
IV 

Zige i 
ziyttà 
zíytü 
Zitt 
ziyna 
zíytirnü 
ziytina 


Purposive negative 


I 
k’abayk’ina 
Wabayrina 
k’abayina 
k'übáyrigà 
k'ábáynipü 
k'ábáyrnigà 
k'übáypigà 
IV 
ziqayk’ina 
ziyayrina 
ziyayina 


ziyáyriyá, etc. x"ayrina, etc. 


V 
x"áns 
x"iráns 
x"áns 


x"iráns, etc. 


Purposive II affirmative 


II 
gál&àá 
qálttà 
qalta 
qaltta 
qálnà 
qáltirná 
qaltina 
V(a) 
x"acàá 
x"attá 
x"ata 

x" atta 
x"and 
x"átirnü 
x"ütiga 


II 
qalayk’ina 
qalayrina 
qalayina 
galáyriyà, 
etc. 


V 
x"áyk'iyà 
x"áyrigà 
x"ayina 


Consecutive (affirmative only) 


"B 


I 

k'áb&ás 
k'übttás 
k’abtas 
k’abttas 
k’abnas 
k'übtirnás 
k'übtipás 


It 

qalé’as 
qalttás 
qaltás 
qalttas 
qalnás 
qaltirnás 
qaltinas - 


III 
káccàa* 
kárttà 
karti 
kartta 
karna 
kártirnà 
kartina 


(b) 
Dia 
Dä 
fítà 
fitt 
find 
fitirna 
fitina 


III 
katayk’iné 
karayrina 
karayina 
käráyriņä, 
etc. 


DI 

käť’ vás 
kärttás 
kärtás 
kärttás 
kärnás 
kärtirnás 
kartinas 


5! Note the assimilation of the ablauted stem-final -t- and the -E- of the personal marker 
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IV V(a) V(b) 
Sg. 1 io äs x"ác'ás ficás 
2 ziyttás x"üttás fittas 
3 m. ziytás x"ütás fitás 
3 f ziyttás, ctc. — x"üttás, ctc. fittas, etc. 
Gerund (affirmative only) 
I D III IV 
sg. ] k’ab qal kat’ ziq 
2 k’äbir qáldir kåtir ziyir 
3 m. k’ab qál kar ziy 
3 f. k'ábir qaldir katir ziyir 
pl. l k'übin qálin karin zíáyin 
2 k'ábirÉn  gáldirn — kátim zíyirn 
3 k'ábig gálig karin ziyig 
V(a) V(b) 
sg. 1 x"á fí 
2 x"ár fir 
3 m. x"à D 
3. E x"ar fir 
pl. 1 x"ün fín 
2 x"árn firn 
3 x"áp fiy 


Compound past tense incorporating the gerund 


sg. l k'üb-k"ün p. 1 k'ábin-k"inun 
2 k'übir-k"irü 2  kübirn-ik"irnu 
3 m. Kk'áb-k"ü 3 k'abig-k"üy 
3 f k'übir-k"ít 
Present tense interrogative 
sg. I k'übá pL i k'ábná 
2 k'übrá 2 kabirna 
3 m k’aba 3 k’abya 
3 f k'übrá 


variants: k'üb-án, k’ab-ani, etc. 


4.2.6. Verbal nouns 

There are three categories of verbal noun recorded in the present material: 
Action noun; Agent noun; Instrument noun. All three occur only in the 
affirmative, and have no formally corresponding negatives. The invariable 
subordinate negative in -ink’4, described above, is however, most probably 
some form of negative verbal noun, and would appear to contain the same nasal 
formant as (originally) ? the other verbal nouns. 


Action noun formant -änäw 
Agent noun formant -äta (pl. SC) 
Instrument noun formant -äna 


All my informants agreed that the Agent noun was a rarely used form, 


52 The Khamtanga agent noun suffix -äta is to be compared with Kemant -ünta; a Proto-Agaw 
cluster Nasal + other consonant is regularly resolved in Khamtanga to a single consonant. 
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describing usually only habitual occupations; otherwise the Subject relative verb 
form is more commonly used. 


I II III 
Action k’abanaw qálänäw kâränäw 
Agent *k’abita *gáláta *káráta 
Instrument k'ábüna gálána kárána 

IV V(a) V(b) 
Action ziyánàw x"ünüw fánáw 
Agent *ziyata * "Gta *fata 
Instrument zíyüna x"üna fána 


4.2.7. Compound tenses 

We have already seen how certain parts of the verbal system include 
compound forms: the past tense form Gerund + (i)k"-; certain negative 
adverbial subordinate forms, and so on. The material also includes a few 
instances of essentially main verb forms denoting a continuous or habitual 
action, which are constructed as compounds of some subordinate part of the 
verb closely and apparently inseparably followed by a main verb denoting ' be’. 
Unfortunately, due to the incomplete nature of my material, it is not at present 
possible to give a full account of compound verbs and auxiliary verb construc- 
tions. I shall merely make a few general observations as follows: 


The most frequent pattern is Co-temporal + 
present tense aq- (continuous present) 
l future tense aq- (continuous future) 
past tense win- (continuous past) 
Exx.  witrik' jimnág" ánäk”in 
‘we are always singing’ 
amir áyir nin tässåņ” ácir 
‘tomorrow I shall be building a new house’ 
law law girya wirba-aqay! bábbigáp" winún 
‘sometimes they used to swim in the river’ 


A remote past is denoted by the construction Gerund + past tense win-: 
ayindi láyà hágiril zimriy windy 
‘at that time they raided (into) another country’ 
It is perhaps not insignificant that a number of these constructions can be 
paralleled formally in Amharic; compare, for instance, the ‘pluperfect’ or 
remote past zàmtáw näbbär(u), structurally identical to Khamtanga zimrig 
winün, or constructions like sihedu nabbir(u) ‘they were going along’, ‘ they 
were engaged in going’, etc., with Khamtanga bübbigàag" winüg in the above 
example. 


4.2.8. Irregular verbs 

The verbs considered here exhibit both morphological and, to some extent, 
syntactical peculiarities. The verbs in question in Khamtanga are the various 
forms that can be translated by ‘ be’ in English, i.e. the copular form and the 
locative-existential verb. The same verbs are often irregular in other Cushitic 
languages, and indeed are so in Ethiopian Semitic. Yet again we can note 
specific structural parallels between Khamtanga (and the rest of Agaw) and 
Ethiopian Semitic (in this instance, Amharic and Tigrinya). 
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4.2.8.1. The copula 

Formally the copula in Khamtanga is altogether different from other verbs, 
at least in part, and is better described as a pseudo-verb, in origin not being a 
verbal form at all. Thus the present tense, affirmative copula is apparently 
pronominal in origin, whilst the present tense negative uses the regular verb 
stem aq-/a-; the present tense interrogative, on the other hand, employs the 
enclitic particle -má ~ -mä alone and. without any "verbal" form. In the past 
tense, however, the regular root win-, or apparently interchangeably aq-/a-, is 
used; in subordinate position usually aq-/a- is employed. 

The present affirmative copula shows the same form for the 1st and 2nd 
persons, singular and plural, but differentiates gender and number in the 3rd 
person. Moreover, the invariable 1st/2nd person form is identical to the 3rd 
masculine and like the feminine and plural is clearly none other than the 3rd 
person independent (subject form) personal pronoun: 


singular plural 


m. 


a 


Note that in the present material the form yay does not occur as a masculine 
pronoun, though of course the variant copula nay does. Reinisch, however, 
records the 3rd masculine pronoun as ien, which is perhaps the same as yan. 


wow No 


Exx. án ligzar yay ‘I am tall’ 
án míqà yän ‘I am a herdsman’ 
kit K'ásráy £wná yän “you are a good woman’ 
yay arqàw yän ‘he is a wiseman’ 
pír yi-sín gi “she is my sister’ 
yin tamaryan yän * we are students ' 
kitin k'üsak'" yay * you are good’ 
yay didnak'" 4k’ gay ‘they are fat men’ 


In the interrogative the copula is replaced by the enclitic -má ~ -má: 
Exx. kit xdyrar ájir-má 
nan ki-zin-ma 
inyàn píw-má 
yin tamaryan-ma 


are you a great man?’ 
is he your brother?’ 
is this his?’ 

are we students?’ 


€ 
€ 
€ 
€ 


In the negative, the regular present/future negative of aq-/a- is used: 


Exx. án ligzar íjir ayk'árim ‘I am not a tall man’ 
pág arqaw ayawm ‘he is not a wiseman’ 
kitin k’asak’" ayrnák'im * you are not good’ 

In the past tense the regular verb win- is employed: 

Exx. pay yi-zín winü “he was my brother’ 
yin k'ásak'" tàmaryán winnüán ‘we were good students’ 
áq"id daxnák'" winiyak'"im ‘the water was not pure’ 


kitin k'ásak'" windirnu-ma “were you good?’ 
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Note that in the past tense the verb wind usually has final accent, unlike most 
other verbs, but in keeping with the accentual pattern recorded by Reinisch: 
winün, windrü, wind, winié, winnün, windirnu, winür. 


4.2.8.2. The verb ik"- 

The role of ik"- as an auxiliary in the compound past tense has already been 
noted. As an independent verb it typically denotes located existence. Morpholo- 
gically it is truly an irregular verb insofar as it has present meaning, but 
conjugates like a past tense; also, the root ik"- only exists in this one affirmative, 
main verb form, whilst the negative is supplied by the root ij- and all other parts 
of the verb either by win- or by aq-/a-. Note that ik"- also exhibits the same kind 
of final accentual pattern as win-: 


affirmative negative 
sg. 1 ik"ün ijárim 
2 ik"irü/ik"rü ijirárim 
3 m. ik"ü ijawm 
3 f. HEE EK" ijiráym 
pl. I ik"inün/ik"nün ijinak'im 
2 ik"irnu ijirnàk'im 
3 ik"ü ijik'"im 
Exx. án pinil ik"ün ‘I am in the house’ 
aq” wirbayl ik"ü ‘there is water in the river’ 
ifara-jawm ‘there are no children’ 


Reinisch records the verb ku ~ okú also with the function of copula: yi zin 
daxná küc ‘ my sister is well’; none of my informants used the verb in this sense, 
but always supplied the copula as described above, so: yi-sín dáxná pi. 

It may be of interest to note how the various Khamtanga forms yág, winü, 
ik"ü, ijáwm, etc., are functionally reminiscent of Amharic naw, nabbara, alla, 
and yallam. 


4.2.8.3. The verbs win- and aq-/a- 

It has already been seen how one or the other of these two verbs supplies the 
* missing parts ' of the paradigms of the copula and the locative-existential verb 
ik"-. Of these two, win- occurs in the material only in certain finite tenses, 
notably the main verb and gerund forms. Reinisch notes that win- occurs only in 
the ‘ Perfect’ (ie. past tense main verb form) affirmative and negative. The 
current material, however, would appear to show a slightly wider distribution. 
The verb aq-/a-, on the other hand, appears to exhibit the full panoply of forms. 
The stem variant without the final consonant occurs usually, but not obli- 
gatorily, before consonant-initial suffixes; thus, áqun ‘I was °, áqu ‘ he was’, but 
aru ‘ you were’, até or áqié ‘she was’, and so on. 


4.2.8.4. The verb s’ay- and ‘to have’ 

The verb s'ay- ‘ take, hold ' is also employed as the usual verb of possession, 
as does its etymological equivalent in Bilin and Kemant. Furthermore, like 
Kemant &áy-, s’ay- in Khamtanga is used in the compound past tense to indicate 
present time, i.e. a state of possession: 

in íjirdi wáqà vil s'ay-k"ü 
*how many children does this man have?' 
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án šáq"ä Hk” s'ay-k"ün 
* I have three cows’. 


For the expression of the negative, the irregular negative existential verb ij- is 
used: 


yigis tirfaw ijawm ‘I do not have anything left’. 


The verb ik’- is also occasionally used in the affirmative to denote 
possession: 
yigis bit’iq s’amit’ ik"üy 
* I have many friends’. 


5.0. Vocabulary 

In the vocabulary list the following conventions are observed: the plural of 
nouns is suplied wherever this is known; verbs are given in the 3rd masculine 
past tense form and their conjugation is indicated by a roman numeral 
according to the scheme employed in the paradigm tables; all bound forms are 
preceded by a hyphen. 


Able, be čālu II 

afraid, be; fear gawtu 1 

all ink’(4); -(3)k'(3) 
alone -Já ~ -lå 

always witrik’ 

angry, be niddisu I 

anoint, smear qasu I 

answer wisu I 

ant k’inéihara 
antelope sp. k’ak’ma pl. k’ak’im 
ashes s’abra ~ s'ábra 

ask waqru I; t’ayqu I 
aunt (FaSi) -tayir pl. -tayirtan 
axe bas’ pl. bas’s’an (large) 


sík'"áta pl. sik’*at’ (small) 


Baboon zajra pl. zajit? ~ zajirt’ 
back fitba; sig ( upper back" 
bad Cika 

bake fiyu I 

bamboo átina 

bark (of tree) síq"a 

barley sík'ma col. sik'ám 

be aq-/a- I; win- I ik’- irreg. (see section 4.2.8.1—3) 
beautiful Ságga pl. Sággít 

begin kirmu I 

bear (children), 

give birth ix"rié (3 f.) II 

beard xam 

bed arat pl. arátán 

bee lala pl. làll 

beer Sila 

beg @awu I 


53 Compare Kemant siy"à kim $4-wanak", ibid. (Appleyard, 1975, 342), for the construction in 
Bilin see Palmer, 1965. 
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believe, trust amnu I 

belly, stomach gizu 

better, be Cizu I 

big xüyüw 

bird zila pl. zilk’ 

bird of prey ábwa 

black piir 

bless giwru I 

blood bir 

blow if-yu V 

bone yas’ pl. nas’t’an 

branch CX ibiw 

bread (injára) mí pl. mí? 

break kilu II 

breast įk” pl. ik’*t’an 

breathe tinfisu I 

bride/bridegroom  síri 

brother -zin pl. -s'ín 

build, make tassu I 

bug (bed bug) díx"ana pl. dix"án 

burn (intr.) k'át'iliuI 

bury dibu I 

butter sina 

buy jibu I 

Cabbage xamra 

calf niw pl. nik’ sg. ník'"a 

carry (on the back) máwru III 

cat awéina pl. awCint 

cattle Kin: kíbt 

chair g"áyyüna 

cheek tíq"a 

cheese (curd) ajib 

chicken jirwa pl. jirik’ 

chickpea ádra 

child ifára (masc.) " 

ifürá (fem.) } pl. ër 

. ; e pl. näi 

child (one's own) (4)x"ir col. iq"ir 

clothes alba col. alibb 

cloud dimina pl. dimint’ col. dimin 

choose mars’u I 

cliff, precipice kazig 

cold kibba; qázqizáw 

come taru III 


cook, boil (intr.) bilqu I 
country, land hagir 


cow liwa pl. Hk?" 
crocodile áqsa 

cross káru III 

cry, weep lizu T 

curse ís'uI 


cut k’abu I 
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Dance, sing 

dawn (vb.) 

dawn (n.) 

day, spend the 
day 

daytime 

desire, want 

deaf 

die 

dirty 

disappear, get lost 
do 

dog 

donkey 

door 

dream 

drink 

drive (cattle), herd 
dry (vb. intr.) 
dung 


dust, soil 
dwell, live 


Ear 

earth, land 
eat 

egg 

enter 

evening 

elder, old man 
excrement 
every 

eye 


Face 
fall 

far 
farmer 
fat (adj.) 
fat (n.) 
father 
feather 
field 

fill 

full, be 
find, reach 
finish 
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jimu I 

k’u I 

Kiääna 

giryu IV 

girya pl. girík/girik't? 
girik’ 

bannu I 
dínk"ar 

kíru III 

ímq"u 

dízu I 

s’abu I 

gizin pl. gis'ág 
dix"ára pl. diq"ál 
bíza; bír 

níbi 

zíyu IV 

Samu I 

yizu I 

Cáwa (wet) 
áx"la (dry) 

bit 


g'áyyu I; s'ibbu ~ s'íbu I 


gáriz pl. qáriztán 

ziba 

x"ü V 

qälúna pl. qálün ~ qálünt 
tiwu I 

k"jnwa ~ k"ínwàán 

Simir pl. Simák'il 

díxra 

Cabik’ 

{ pl. HH ~ iltán 


gas’ 

libu I 

ikil 

arga pl. ár&(3) ~ árě(i) 
didnàw 

sawa 

-ir ~ -ayir pl. -ayirtan 
laba 

Cízig 

Cázu I 

éaqu I 

Cigu I 

ábzu I; Cársu I 
züfirna pl. záfírt ~ záfilli 
liya 

haza pl. hazt’ 

tirba 

filta pl. Gi 
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flesh, meat 
flour 
flower 
fly (n.) 
fly (vb.) 
foot, leg 
forest 
forget 
fox 
friend 
frog 
fruit 


Game 

gather, assemble 
gather, pick 

get up, arise 

give 

go 

go down, descend 
go out, come out 
go round 

goat 

God 

good, beautiful 
grandfather 
grandmother 
grain, corn 

grain (harvested) 
grain (roasted) 
grass 

green, fertile 
guinea fowl 


Hair 

half 

hand 
happy, be 
hare 

hate 

head 
health 
hear 

heart 
hedge, fence 
help 
herdsman, 
shepherd 
hit 


honey 
horn 
horse 
hot, be 


s’is’a pl. s’is’ 
biru I 

Hk?" pl. Hk'"tán 
dir 

míru III 

q"ás'la pl. gas 
s’amra pl. s’amit’ 
daqsa 

fira pl. fir 


warda 
akbu I 
lik’mu I 
gu V 
yíwu I 
Dro III 
gímu I 

fü V 

Hlwu I 
fi&^ira pl. fiir 
yidara 
k'ásáw 
-inni 

-tán 

ár, sg. ára 
Vir 

taz 

s’ak’a 
lilma 


jirqána ~ jiryána pl. jirqant’ 


s'íbk'a col. s’ibik’ 
gibar 

nan ~ nån pl. nant'án 
dis-yü V 

bítla pl. bitil ~ bitit’ 
Éiktu I 

áwr pl. awit’ 

tixna ~ dixna 

wasu IV 

izan pl. izánt'án 
hás'ir 

kābu I 


miga pl. míq 

tázu I 

sára 

ji pl. jik’ ~ jik't'án 
firza pl. firiz ~ firizt’ 
biru II 
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hour 

house 

hunger, famine 
hungry, be 
hunt 

hurt, make sick 
hyena 


Intestines, guts 


Kill 
kiss 
knee 
knife 
know 


Lack, not have, 
fail 

laugh 

lead 

leaf 

learn, become 
used to 

leave, abandon 
leech 

left (hand) 
leopard 

lie, deceive 
lightning 

life, soul, breath 
lion 

locust 

long, tall 

louse 

love 

lung 


Man, male 
man, person 
many, much 
market 
master, lord 


mead, honey wine 


medicine 

milk (n.) 

milk (vb.) 

mill, grind 
millstone, grind- 
stone 

money 

month 

moon 

morning 
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sa 
gin pl. gint’ ~ nint’an 
gidir 


gidirzu (impersonal); gidirtu I 


addinu II 
s’iwsu I 
wik’a pl. wik ~ wik’t’an 


zila 


k’iwu I 

man I 

Sëch pl. giribtan 
kárra 

árqu I 


bú V 

iq"áru ITI 
k'áwuI 
has’a pL has’ 


kintu I 

baru III 

Wa ~ ikka 
s’agib 

bájwa pl. bájüt 
haSwu I 

mírqa 

fáwt 

ábza pl. abzit 
ábta pl. abit’ 
ligzàw 

bítta pl. bitti 
k'ánu II 

sibb pl. sibbt'án sg. sibba 


gilwa pL gilik'" 
Mär pl. A 
bi@iq 

ariya 

adira; -g"iryá 
miz 

tila 

s'áb 

q”âšu I 

zaqu I 


dímáüna 

qursan; ginzib 
arfa pl. arif ~ irif 
arba 

giraba 
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mother 
mountain 
mouse, rat 
mouth 
mule 


Nail, claw 
naked 

name 
narrow 
navel 

near, be 
near, draw; 
approach 
neck 

need, want 
needle 
neighbour 
new 

night, spend the 
night 

nose 

now 

nug (guizotia 
abyssinica) 


Old 

onion 
open 

open, untie 
order 


other 


Ox 


Pass 

plain 
plateau 

play 
ploughshare 
plough, till 
poor 
possessions, 
property 
pretty, attractive 
priest 


Rain (n.) 
rainy season 
raid 

receive 
relative 


-inya; jina pl. k”iyan(tan) 
abba pl. abbi 

Wiwa pl. iCk" 

mija 

bigla pl. biqi 


axir pl. axirt'án 
mat'mát 

as'áw 

idl 

altu I 


tágru III 

qílma pl. qilim 
gáxsu I 

mirba pl. miríbt 
giza pl. gis’s’i 
ayir 

eú V 

xár pl. xartán 
isiy pl. isint’4n 
nan 


níwa 


argáw; gináàw 
síwrt'a 


ázzuI 

láya ~ laya ~ láza ~ laza 
pl. lat’ 

bira pl. bil 


dík^"u I 

wala 

sig (lit. "back" 
wárdu I 

irfána 

Stau I 

díxa 


gaz 
milkasa 
k’ass pl. k’dssan 


siwa 

Čára 
zímru I 
lamru III 
zina pl. zin 
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relative (by 
marriage) 
relative, 
countryman 
red 

remain, stay 
remain behind, 
be late 

return, give/go 
back 

right (hand) 
river 

root 

rope 

run 


Sad, be 
saliva 

salt 

say 

see 

seed 

self 

sell 

send away 
send, despatch 
set, put, place 
sew 

shade, shadow 
sharpen 
shave 

sheep 

shield 

short 
shoulder 
shout 

side, flank 
silent, be 
sister 

sit 

skin 

slave 

sleep 

sleeping skin 
small (size) 
small (age) 
small, few 
(quantity) 
smell (n.) 
smell (vb. intr.) 
smoke 

snake 
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asin pl. asint’ 


wigna pl. wigin 
sürüw 
daqu I 


dayyu I 


wát'ru I 

law 

wirba pl. wiribt’ 
sir 

k'ábra ~ k’irba 
wit-yü V 


háznu I 

bis'qín 

Cíwa 

yú V 

qálu II 

zira 

-qim ~ -qimán 
k'íyu I ~ qiyu I 
bársu I 

is'áquI 

íq'iru I 

s'áqu I 

s'áma 

silu II 

lás’u I 

biga pl. bik’ 
gasa 

Min 

kis pl. kistan 
qás'u I; k’ayyu I 
g"idin; eräm 
zim-yü V 

-sín pl. em 
g"àyyuI 
k'árbi ~ k’arbir 
bara pl. bar 
xür-yü V 

wás'a 

Win 

milwa 


witu 

xara 

xárzu I 

tiya ~ t'áya 
sibra pl. sibirt’ 


sole of foot, shoe  s'ább pl. s’abbt’an 
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sometimes 
sow 

speak 

spit 

stab, pierce 
stick, club 


stand 


lin lin; law Jaw girya 
fizu I 


diq’u I 

tif-yú V; s’it’-yi V 
sibu I : 

big pl. bk 

gib pl. gibban 
Cibru III 


stand up = get up g"á V 


star 

steal 

steer, young bull 
stew (wat?) 
stone 

stranger, guest 
straw 

stupid, fool(ish) 
suck 

summon, call 
sun 

swim 

swear an oath 
sweat 


Tail 

take, seize, hold 
take away 

taste 

tear (n.) 

teff (poa 
abyssinica) 

tell, relate 

tale, news, story 
termite 

thin 

thing 

think 

then, at that time 
thirsty, be 
thorn 

thresh 

throw, hurl 
throw down 
thunder (vb.) 
tie, bind 

today 

together 
tomorrow 
tongue 

tooth 

town 

tread, step on 
tree 


s'ágláwa pl. s'iglàw 
Ss msn! 

timta pl. tamit’ 
s'áq" 

qírga pl. o 
ábin pl. abbín — abint’ 
gilba 

xay 

nibu I 

Cinu I 

k"ára 

babbu I 

s'áru I 

síza 


s'imir 

s’ayu (var. s'áyu) IV 
fisu I 

támu I 

irig" 


tab 

jigzu I 

jina 

s'ís' ba 

Skiw-yüw 

gab 

hasbu I 

ayindi 

ziq"ántu I 

ami pl. amik’ ~ amit'án 
tabu ~ tabbu I 
wiywaru II 

malu II 

g'ig"-yà V 

4s’wu I 

nix’ 

labta 

amir 

láq 

irik'" pl. irik'"t"án 
xátma 

dádu I 

zaf pl. van ~ záffán 
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try 


Uncle (MoBr) 
up, upwards 
urine 

urinate 


Valley 

valley (dry), gully 
value, price 
village 

visible, be 
vulture 


Walk 

wall (dry-stone) 
wall (mortared) 
want 

war 

warm, hot 
warn 

wash (tr.) 

wash oneself 
water 

watch, guard 
watch the flocks 
way, road 
wear 

wedding 

well, good 

wet 

wheat 

white 

wide 

wind 

wing 

wise 

wizard, sorcerer 
woman 

wood 

world 

work, task 
worm 

wound (n.) 
write 


Yawn 

year 

yes 

yesterday 
yoghourt Grgo) 
young man 
young woman 
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-ig pl. -il'k'i 
níya 

Cá ~ (aq 
CáquI 


Cflwa 

sawr 

waya 
míndir; kiw 
ásilu II 
talya 


s'águ I 

k"ina 

nas 

tamzu-~ dámzu I 
a ina 

biraw 

fiwu I 

iqásu ~ qásu I 
iqáru ~ gär III 
áq" 

limidu I 

xáyyu ~ ?háyyuI 
g”idana 

siru III 

k'íyan 

dáxna 

q'ítin 

zirwa 

s’araw 

faraqaw 

figya 

kif pl. kift’an 
bilix 

árqáta pl. arqat’ 
$wna pl. ¢k’*in 
k'ána 

álim 

sáb 

xis’a pl. xis’ 
lixan 

s'áfu I 


kášu I 


ámra pl. imít ~ amit’ 


yay 

tantina; tigrá 
ba 

gulasa pi. gulas 
s'ág"ána pl. s'ig"án 
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Days of the week * 


Sunday xáyüw sinbit 
Monday sinü 

Tuesday silizya ~ siliz 
Wednesday iríb 
Thursday kilizya 
Friday arb 

Saturday qidámšur 


^] have appended these to the vocabulary list, because although they are clearly loans from 
Ethiopian Semitic, they demonstrate some very interesting features and do not resemble closely any 
of the modern Amharic or Tigrinya forms, but look like ancient borrowings. 
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PRIESTS, CATTLE AND MEN 
By Mary Boyce 


It is about three-quarters of a century since the maryannu (maryanni) of 
Mitanni and its dependencies, appearing in Hittite and Egyptian records of the 
second millennium B.c., were first discussed in connexion with the Indo- 
Tranians. In 1910 H. Winckler interpreted the word as a title belonging to Aryan 
infiltrators from the north, who had come to form an aristocracy among the 
Hurrians; ' and he recorded the suggestion by F. C. Andreas connecting it with 
Vedic márya * young man, man, hero '? Subsequently W. F. Albright presented 
a carefully documented case for considering the maryannu to be primarily 
* chariot-warriors ’, arguing that from about 1700 to 1200 B.c. ‘ chariots played 
the same role in warfare that cavalry did later, and the chariot-warriors 
occupied the same social position that was held by the... feudal knights of the 
Middle Ages'.* He further pointed out, with regard to Vedic márya, that a 
semantic development from ‘ young man’ to ‘warrior’ is widely attested. 
Thereafter R. T. O’Callaghan $ adduced yet more evidence from Egyptian and 
cuneiform sources to confirm that ‘ from the mid-fifteenth century to the mid- 
twelfth century B.C., and from the Mitanni kingdom down through Palestine 
beyond Ascalon, the term maryannu is to be understood primarily as a noble 
who is a chariot-warrior °.” The area was one where Indo-Aryan names occur at 
about the same period; and in the fourteenth-century Kikkuli treatise from 
Boghaz-kóy, on the training of chariot-horses, Indo-Aryan technical terms 
appear. There were solid grounds therefore for thinking that Indo-Aryans, 
bringing with them horses from the Asian steppes, had played a leading part in 
developing chariotry in the Near East at that time, and that it was this which 
enabled a group of them to become locally dominant there. 

This interpretation of the data has since had to be revised on the basis of a 
detailed study of the evolution of wheeled vehicles in the Near East.? This has 
shown that the chariot, defined as ‘a light, fast, two-wheeled, usually horse- 
drawn, vehicle with spoked wheels, used for warfare, hunting, racing and 
ceremonial purposes,’ " made its appearance in the Near East early in the 
second millennium only after a long slow process of technical development. The 
first evidence for the spoked wheel comes from Anatolia and Syria in the 
eighteenth and seventeenth centuries; !! and at this time the true horse (equus 
caballus), a northern animal, is found in several areas of the Near East." These 
two developments clearly contributed together to the evolution of the chariot, 
and the Indo-Aryans may be presumed to have had a part in supplying horses; 
but the Kikkuli treatise is only one among known manuals on training chariot- 


Ir Die Aner in den Urkunden von Boghaz-koi’, OLZ, 1910, 289—301. 

?jbid., p. 291 with n. 1. 

7" Mitannian maryannu, “chanot-warrior”, and the Canaanite and Egyptian equivalents’, 
Archiv für Orientforschung, vi, 1931, 217-21. 

‘ibid., p. 220. 

5ibid., pp. 220-1. 

Aram Naharaim, a contribution to the history of Upper Mesopotamia in the second millennium 

B.C, Analecta Onentalia, 26, Rome, 1948, 51-69; ‘ New light on the Maryannu as “ Chariot- 
Warriors ”’, Jahrbuch für klemasiatische Forschung, 1, 1951, 309-24. 

Tart. cit., pp 320-1 

* Sec A. Kammenhuber, Hippologia hethica, Wiesbaden, 1961. 

DM A, Littauer and J. H. Crouwel, Wheeled vehicles and ridden animals in the Ancient Near 
East, Handbuch der Orientalistik, ed. B. Spuler, vu.1.2 B.1., Leiden, 1979. 
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horses, and others (in Hittite and Middle Assyrian) contain no Aryan terms." 
This is true also of a variety of works on veterinary care and horse-husbandry 
(in which there are indications of selective horse-breeding). The sum of the 
evidence in fact now suggests that in the Near East long experience gained in 
driving bovids and equids other than the true horse with various kinds of 
vehicles was applied in the second millennium to the horse itself, the imported 
‘donkey from foreign lands’; and that chariotry was then developed there as a 
professional skill by diverse peoples, among them the Mitannians. The Indo- 
Iranians on the steppes had probably till then used the domesticated horse only 
for meat (and possibly milk), and perhaps for ‘some kind of primitive and 
casual riding ’."4 

The relatively small number of immigrant Indo-Aryans thus evidently 
played a less significant role in the Near East than was first thought; and this 
raises the question, whether in these circumstances they really gave their own 
term for a fighting man to all chariot-warriors in the Mitanni area, or whether 
maryanni (the preferred form) should be analysed, not as Skt. acc. pl. máryàn 
with Hurrian suffix at, but as a purely Hurrian word. A concensus of opinion 
has not yet been reached; but in any case numbers of Indo-Aryan máryas of the 
steppes evidently soon followed the southern maryanni in becoming chariot- 
warriors, so that, whether cognate or accidentally similar, the words had— 
briefly—a common meaning. 

The earliest known examples of horse-drawn chariots on the Asian steppes 
are assigned to not later than 1500 B.c. These come from the Sintashta graves, a 
group of pit-burials by a settlement in a bend of the Sintashta river, in the south 
Cheliabinsk region on the eastern flank of the central Urals.!5 The inhabitants, 
whom the leading excavator, V. F. Gening, has seen as possibly an Iranian 
group, depended on a well-developed pastoralism, with some farming. They 
lived in ten large communal houses, built presumably of wood, and sunk about 
a metre into the ground, with traces of big clay-lined ovens, also partly let into 
the earth. Some two or three hundred metres to the north, away from the river, 
was their burial ground, with forty pit-graves, each lined and roofed with wood, 
and with, in one or two instances, posts supporting the roof (which led the 
excavator to cite RV X.18). Five of the graves had a little symbolic door, a 
metre high, cut in one wall, but the orientation was irregular. The chamber- 
roofs were below ground-level, and soil was heaped over them. Some of the 
tombs held one corpse, others several, disposed in various ways: usually on the 
side, with legs flexed, but sometimes on the back and once on the front. There 
were a number of instances also of disarticulated bones, with excarnation but no 
trace of cremation. Animal sacrifice appears to have been general (of sheep, less 
often goats, oxen and horses, and rarely wild animals), with the offerings 


Bibid., pp. 83-4, with bibliography in n. 48. 

V ibid., pp. 136—7 with n. 133: * The earliest indisputable evidence of horse domestication is fram 
the Neolithic Sredni Stog culture in the Dnieper and Don basins where, already in the second halfzof 
the fourth millennium pc... The horse] may...have been ridden—for herding at least, a 
supposition strengthened by the presence of antler objects resembling later ones positively identified 
as cheekpieces of bits’, ıbid., p. 25 (with n. 48 for bibliography). See also ibid., pp. 11—12, for 
suggested reasons why riding was slow to supersede driving in warfare. 

? For a bibliography of recent discussions see ibid., p. 71, n. 93. 

16 See most fully V. F. Gening, ‘ Le champ funéraire de Sintachta et le probléme des anciennes 
tribus indo-iraniennes ', Sovetskaja ÁArxeologija, 1977 (4), 53-73 (n Russian with French summary). 
dam indebted to my colleague Dr. Frantz Grenet for his kindness in translating the Russian text for 
me.) A pot from a Timber Grave burial near Saratov on the lower Volga, of the same period, has a 
crudely incised representation of a two-wheeled vehicle with four-spoked wheels, drawn by bovid(s) 
(only one animal is shown), see L. L. Galkin, ‘ A vessel of the Timber-Grave culture . . .', Sovetskaja 
Arxeologija, 1977 (3), 189-96 (in Russian with French summary); cf. Littauer-Crouwel, op at., 
p. 70. 
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sometimes neatly disposed around small pits (either complete skeletons, or just 
the skulls, or skulls with leg-bones), sometimes placed in or around the tomb- 
chambers. One chamber, with a double burial, contained seventeen animal 
skulls. In no case was there any trace of burning on the bones. Horses figured 
frequently in these sacrifices (as they do in sacrifices referred to in the Avestan 
Yasts); but horse-bones were also found in other settings. In one tomb the 
disarticulated bones of a single male skeleton were carefully laid out with the 
skull at the top, and beyond it a horse's skull, with the horse's leg-bones to one 
side of the human bones, and disk-shaped antler cheekpieces by the two skulls." 
In four other tombs (at least one with disarticulated bones) the remains of a 
single male skeleton were found placed on one side of the burial chamber, and 
on the other a two-wheeled chariot, its presence attested only by the imprint of 
its spoked wheels, set 1.30 m to 1.40 m apart.!* With each chariot were the skulls 
and leg-bones of a pair of horses, carefully disposed, and antler cheekpieces. 

On the wooden roofs of several other graves with male remains were placed 
the skeletons of horses lying on their sides—in one case a single horse, usually 
two or four, and once seven. These had been covered with the earth infill. 
Skeletons of dogs were found similarly placed, often only scattered bones but 
sometimes complete skeletons, laid on the side with legs extended; and bones of 
rams were also put there. On seventeen graves a funerary pyre appears to have 
been kindled above the tomb, with a layer of wooden poles and straw as its base, 
its fine ash mingling eventually with the earth of the infill to leave this a paler 
colour than the surrounding soil. Many of the tombs had been plundered before 
the burial-ground was excavated; but among the numerous stone arrow-heads 
which remained a single bronze spear-head was found. (The use of bronze is 
held to have begun spreading across the steppes from about 1700B.c.) 
Otherwise, apart from the chariots and animal remains, the only grave-goods 
were pots, some decorated with a swastika (as at the Sialk cemetery in Iran). 
Some of the pots were inverted, and may have been used (the excavator 
suggests) for haoma drinking at funerary feasts. 

Although Gening, for evident reasons, was strongly inclined to consider the 
Sintashta people to be members of an Iranian tribe, their culture, he points out, 
though found in an area where one might expect Iranians then to be, appears 
nevertheless exceptional. However, the burial ground, with its pit-graves filled 
in to only a little above ground-level, seems to have been inconspicuous; and 
attention was drawn to it by the presence of six kurgans nearby, one large, of 
somewhat later date. It seems very possible, therefore, that the remaing of other 
Sintashta-type communities exist as yet unidentified on the steppes. 

The Sintashta remains have a number of striking features, one of which is 
the diversity in the ways of disposing of the corpse. This may perhaps reflect 
that diversity in belief which evidently existed already among the proto-Indo- 
Iranians with regard to the destiny of the soul at death—either in the kingdom 
of the dead beneath the earth or on high with the gods (the latter belief being 
linked most probably with rites such as those indicated by the disarticulated 
bones).? Such diversity could hardly have existed without the accompaniment 
of much religious speculation and controversy, such as helped, it seems, to 


17 On the disk-shaped cheekpiece known ın the second millennium from the Levant, eastern 
Anatoha, Egypt and Transcaucasia, see Littauer and Crouwel, op. cit, p 87 The bone ones were 
probably originally used with bits made of thong, sinew or the like, all-metal bits being first attested 
m the fifteenth century B C. (ibid., pp. 88-9). 

'8 The wheels have 10 or 12 spokes; for references to discussion of them see Littauer-Crouwel, 
op cit., p 54, n. 26 

9? See, with references, M. Boyce, A history of Zoroastrianism (Hb d. Onentalistik, ed. B. Spuler, 
I viii.1.2.2A), Leiden, 1975, 109 ff. 
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prepare the way for Zoroaster’s new teachings, promulgated possibly about a 
hundred years later—an approximate date of about 1400B.c. having been 
assigned to the prophet on both linguistic and other grounds.? 

Another notable aspect of the Sintashta community is the absence of any 
sign of class-divisions. In the settlement itself there are only the large communal 
houses, and in the burial-ground pit graves of the one type were carefully 
prepared for all alike, men, women and children. The chariot-burials show 
indeed that there were individuals with the extra wealth and enterprise needed 
to acquire and maintain these new vehicles; but the indications are that they 
were no more than leading members of an essentially homogeneous community. 
The elaborate and orderly funerary rites may legitimately be taken to indicate 
the existence of priests; but there is no trace of a division of the rest of their 
society into herdsmen and a warrior or knightly class. This pattern of an 
apparently classless society is one which, E. C. Polomé has argued, would have 
been generally characteristic of Indo-European peoples in their pastoral period. 


The trifunctional hierarchization of society . . . [has] to be viewed diachroni- 
cally as part of a dynamic process of development: the staggered establish- 
ment of specific institutions keeps pace with the growing complexity in social 
organization and the stages of social evolution. In the older pastoral society, 
we rather expect unranked descent groups. As the community grows and 
diversifies, the extended family ‘swarms’ for economic reasons; moving to 
establish new settlements leads to profound social changes with ranked 
descent groups and full-time craft specialization.” 


A society with ‘unranked descent groups’ is in fact reflected in Zoroaster's 
Gathds, in which the only terms which the prophet uses for a male lay member 
of the tribe are nar ‘man’ and vastrya (and its synonyms) specifically for 
‘herdsman °’; ? and W. Geiger, who long ago studied these ancient texts with a 
fresh and penetrating eye, unclouded by academic theory, duly interpreted 
Gathic society as a simple one, in which every pastoralist was ‘ at the same time 
a fighting man, who was ready to defend his property against enemies in time of 
danger '.? - 

Dating the Gäthäs to about the fourteenth century B.C. makes parts of the 
Rigveda contemporary, parts later (if the assumption is correct that the 
composition of the latter’s many hymns, and their final redaction, took place 
between about the fourteenth and ninth centuries). The Rigveda, that is, 
received its final form well after the Indo-Aryan conquest of north-west India, 
during an advanced stage of the Indo-Aryan Bronze Age. Similarly, the Avestan 
Yasts, though in parts very old, were revised and developed, in a fluid oral 


0 See K, F. Geldner, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed., 1885, xvi, 653-4, cited by D. P. Sanjana 
apud W, Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in ancient times, tr Sanjana, London, 1885, 11, 
64 (= the Eng version, revised by the author, of his Ostiranische Kultur im Alterthum, Erlangen, 
1882); H. E. Eduljee, * The date of Zoroaster’, J. of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 48, 1980, 103— 
60; Boyce, op. cit., pp. 109 ff. (modified in Zoroastrians, their religious beliefs and practices, revised 
3rd repr., London, 1987, 14-15); * On the antiquity of Zoroastrian apocalyptic’, BSOAS, xv, 1, 
1984, 57-75, esp. 74-5 

7!* Indo-European culture, with special attention to religion’, in E. C. Polomé (ed.), The Indo- 
Europeans in the Fourth and Third Millennia, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1982, 170. (I am indebted to 
Dr. Bruce Lincoln for his magnanimity in drawing my attention to this article, and to Dr. Gernot 
Windfuhr for bus kindness in procuring for me a xerox copy of it, the book not being readily 
available even in the U.S A.) 

22 See M. Boyce, ‘ The bipartite society of the Ancient Iranians’, Societies and languages of the 
Ancient Near East, Studies in honour of I. M. Diakonoff, ed. M. A. Dandamayev et al., Warminster, 
1982, 33—7; ‘Avestan people’, Encyclopaedia Iranica, II, s. v On the terms nar- and vastrya- in 
Y.40 3 see J. Narten, Der Yasna Haptayhdaiti, Wiesbaden, 1986, 276-9. 
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transmission, after the somewhat later Iranian conquest of Iran, when the 
Iranian Bronze Age was also in full flower, beginning to merge indeed into that 
of iron. So only the Gathds, strictly and piously memorized from the time of 
their composition, faithfully reflect a fixed point in Indo-Iranian prehistory, a 
period, it seems, when the traditional pastoral society was still surviving locally 
on the steppes, but was under attack from new forces generated in the age of 
bronze, notably the professional war-band with its dangerous mobility, 
unknown before the evolution of the chariot. 

In denouncing the members of such war-bands Zoroaster does not use the 
term mairya (the Avestan equivalent of Vedic márya), but defines them harshly 
or negatively, as for instance ' non-herdsmen among herdsmen °,” that is, as 
tribesmen who had abandoned their traditional duty of sharing in the tending of 
cattle. Since the actual word mairya does not occur in the Gáthàs, no account 
was taken of these texts by S. Wikander in his monograph Der arische 
Mánnerbund,? which was focused on a study of the terms mdrya/mairya, with 
their Middle and Modern Iranian cognate mérak («*maryaka). Wikander 
Showed that the relatively few occurrences of márya in Vedic yield the range of 
meanings ‘ man, young man, warrior, lover ’; and that while there are no clear 
parallels to any of these usages for Av. mairya, Pahlavi mérak appears in the 
senses of ‘ young man; lover; husband; (business) partner ', and also occasion- 
ally simply ‘man’; and, further, that this word is fairly widely recorded in 
modern Iranian dialects for ‘ husband, master of the house '.? 

The usages of Av. mairya are distinctive. The word occurs as a fixed epithet 
for two men: Fragrasyan, who in certain ancient verses figures as a great warrior 
of the pre-Zoroastrian period,” and Arajat.aspa, who was a warlike chief of the 
prophet’s own time.” Both presumably acquired this designation because they 
were famous fighters; but since Franrasyan was a foe of Vistaspa's forbears,” 
and Arejat.aspa of Vistaspa himself, both appear in developed Zoroastrian 
tradition as villains, so that, as an epithet for them, the word mairya came to be 
understood not as ‘warrior’ but as ‘scoundrel’. Further, with Zoroaster 
himself having implicitly rebuked mairyas for their marauding ferocity, it is 
understandable that this term should have come to be applied in the Younger 
Avesta to wicked men generally, and occasionally even to Anra Mainyu himself 
(Vd.22.2,9), becoming, as Wikander says, virtually a synonym for ' daévic’ or 
devilish.?! This semantic development was helped by the consolidation of a 
professional fighting class whose members achieved dominance, and for whom 
accordingly a respectful new term was coined, arthaestar ‘ one standing in a 
chariot’. 

A parallel development took place among the Indo-Aryans, their new term 
for ‘warrior’ being ksatriya, ‘one with power’; and the coinage of this 
expression accounts evidently for Vedic márya, like Av. mairya, occurring still 
in the sense of ‘ warrior ’ only in certain fixed contexts. These Vedic contexts are 
very different, however, from those of the Younger Avesta. Unlike Zoroaster, 
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23 Lund, 1938. 

26 For references and discussion see ibid., pp. 22 ff. 

27 See ibid., pp. 9 ff. 
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the priest-poets of the Rigveda served and lauded Bronze Age warriors, and in 
their verses márya in this sense, far from degenerating to mean ‘scoundrel’, 
survives as an epithet for certain of the gods: rarely, that is, for Indra and Agni, 
repeatedly for the Maruts.? Andreas had earlier drawn Winckler's attention to 
this usage; ? and Albright subsequently wrote: 


The Maruts accompanied Indra in his battle with Vritra, and are addressed 
by him as marya. They are almost invariably represented as mounted on 
chariots, drawn by brilliant horses, and it is peculiarly interesting to hear of 
the * márya of Rudra, with their beautiful horses’ (RV 7.56.3), or of the 
Maruts, ‘on their brilliant chariots, armed with lances, the márya of 
Heaven’ (RV 3.54.13).... The Vedic hymns, from the outgoing Bronze 
Age, still reflect the conditions prevailing in the [Near East in] the 
eighteenth-sixteenth centuries B.c., so Indra with his retinue of noble young 
charioteers, the márya, corresponds to a typical Mitannian prince, with his 
retinue of charioteers, the... maryannu.*4 


This link between the Maruts, as celestial counterparts of the warrior márya, 
and Indra, whom Zoroastrianism knows as the greatest of daévas, accords 
admirably with the hostility to the earthly mairya manifested in Avestan usage. 

Wikander was not, unfortunately, aware of these studies by Near Eastern 
specialists until after he had finished his monograph, where he refers to them in 
an addendum only.? This is the more regrettable since knowledge of them 
might have kept his own work more in touch with historical reality. This work 
had been inspired, he tells us, by two books: H. S. Nyberg’s Die Religionen des 
alten Iran, then newly published in the original Swedish, and O. Hófler's then 
also recent Kultische Geheimbünde der Germanen.” Both books were to be 
influential, but both contained highly speculative elements which have since 
been severely criticized by other scholars. Wikander ?* accepted their findings 
unreservedly, and was encouraged thereby to seek ethnological parallels for 
Indo-Iranian phenomena. From Nyberg he took the idea that Zoroaster was a 
professional shaman, who strove simply to defend the religion of his own tribe, 
based on Mazda-worship, from other cults; while by Hófler he was led to 
suppose that the most powerful of such cults, after Mithra-worship, was that of 
Indra and the Maruts, upheld by ' Màánnerbünde ', i.e. socio-religious male 
societies, set apart by special initiation ceremonies and possessing their own 
particular worship and religious rites. The existence of such societies among the 
Indo-Iranians had not previously been suspected; but W. thought that they were 
to be traced in associations of proto-Indo-Iranian ? *maryas, whose ways he set 
out to discover through putting together Vedic and Avestan data. A danger here 
was that he undoubtedly entered on this inquiry with a certain combination of 
elements in mind, which he very much wanted to find and whose existence he 
was tempted therefore to postulate even when no evidence appeared.“ Further, 
because he ignored archaeological discoveries, he did not realize that, since the 
Indo-Aryans and Iranians are held to have become separate peoples by around 


?? For the passages see Wikander, ibid., pp 24 ff. 

33 loc. cit. in n. 2. 

Mart. cit. in n. 3, p. 220. 
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3 Frankfurt-am-Main, 1934. 
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Y cf. the minatory remarks by H. Frankfort, ‘ The problem of similarity in Ancient Near Eastern 
religions ', The Frazer Lecture, 1950, Oxford, 1951, 7-8. 
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2000 B.c., the p.-I-I. *marya who was the object of his research was not a Bronze 
Age warrior equipped with chariot and gleaming spear, but a pastoral tribes- 
man belonging to.a late neolithic culture, who would have fought—when he had 
occasion to fight—on foot, and with a herdsman-hunter's ancient weapons, 
club, slingstones, bow and arrow. 

W., not appreciating this, simply projected Bronze Age conditions back into 
the third millennium; and since the actual data about the márya/mairya are 
scanty, he had recourse from the first to analogical reconstructions. He 
surmised, that is, that to enter a ' Màánnerbund' a *marya would have 
undergone a special initiation, being symbolically slain, and then restored to life 
through a ritual rebirth.*' Against this supposition is the fact that Hindus and 
Zoroastrians alike have a known initiation rite in connexion with which terms 
are indeed used which imply the concept of rebirth (Hindu dvijá ‘ twice-born’, 
Parsi Zoroastrian naojót ‘ new-born’). This rite, being common to them, has 
presumably a p.-I.-I. origin; and the usage of both communities indicates that it 
was undergone by all youths, whether destined for the priesthood or secular 
life—another indication of a strikingly homogeneous ancient society. At this 
rite the emphasis is wholly on renewal, with all things fresh to mark the entry 
into adult life, with its new ways and duties; and, as W. admits, this is the usual 
emphasis in initiation ceremonies. He stresses nevertheless the death-element in 
his postulated *marya ceremony because he is one of a minority of scholars who 
derive the Maruts’ name from ,/mar ‘die’, regarding these divinities as spirits 
of the warrior-dead (rather than, with the majority, seeing them as wind-gods, 
Skt. marüt- * wind’). The word *marya comes from this verbal root, and so W. 
suggests significant links here, with ‘ the dedicated members of the Bund’ being 
‘one with the spirits of the dead ’.* Filling in details, he further argues that the 
meanings ‘lover, husband’ attested for márya/mérak imply that the word has 
inherently ‘a strongly erotic colouring’; ® and since among certain modern 
‘primitives’ youths spend some time after initiation in a ‘men’s house’, 
enjoying a period of sexual promiscuity, he postulates the existence of such an. 
institution for the p.-I.-I. *maryas. The only datum resembling evidence for this 
is a slighting reference in Y.10.15 to a mairya woman, who wrongfully consumes 
the ‘ offering for Haoma ' (haomahe draono). W. has himself shown that in YAv. 
the word mairya- could be used in a general, strongly pejorative sense; yet he 
argues from its occurrence here in connexion with haoma (which he holds to 
have been drunk especially by warriors) that mairyd was the specific term for a 
girl who frequented the ‘men’s houses'.^ This is more than just dubious 
speculation, it is speculation that goes against evidence. The sacred-cord 
ceremony, performed ideally at the age of fifteen, was not only of religious 
significance but marked a youth's entry into adult life, with the assumption of 
family responsibilities,“ i.e. he would then be expected to marry and beget 
children, so that by the time he himself had passed the ripe age of thirty he could 
hope to see his first-born son being initiated in his turn, and know the 
continuance of his line, and of his soul-rites, to be assured.“ In this orderly 
system, with its profound concern for family and lineage, there is not only no 
trace of a separate initiation for ‘ warrior’ youths, but no time—-or, it would 
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seem, tolerance—for an organized period of permitted sexual promiscuity. Nar 
is there any indication in Indo-Iranian tradition of a custom of young men 
living apart for a time in ‘ age-set groups’. It is natural in any society that thoze 
of roughly the same age should form associations; but the only recognized adult 
male groupings for which there is any evidence among the proto-Indo-Iranians 
are the broad ones of men of an age to herd and to fight, i.e. the *maryas, 
probably those between fifteen and thirty years old; and their elders. The Bronze 
Age brought into existence the professional warrior-band, celestially reflected -n 
the Maruts; but in arguing from that to the earlier existence of cultic mae 
societies, with special rites and freedoms, Wikander was superimposing alien 
usages on known Indo-Iranian ones, presumably not wilfully, but because the 
pattern of the ‘ Mannerbund "` was so vivid in his thoughts that it came between 
him and the data. 

He continued to transfer this pattern, as drawn by Hófler, in detail, finding, 
e.g., what he thought to be two pieces of Iranian evidence for the initiated 
*marya's acquired capacity to become a werewolf.” (What he held this in fact to 
mean he does not explain.) One, the name of a Saka tribe, Haumavarka (or 
-varga), which he understood as ‘ Haoma-wolves’, has been generally rejected. 
The other, if no more compelling as evidence for his thesis, is of considerable 
interest in itself. It is from Yasna 9, which contains some ancient materiab. 
There, in v. 18, the yazata Haoma is entreated for warding off ‘ the enmity of ell 
enemies ', among them that ‘ of two-legged mairyas and two-legged heretics ard 
four-legged wolves’ (mairyanamca bizangranam asamaoyangmca bizangranen 
vahrkanamca caÜwara.zangranam). If the mairya were also necessarily a 
werewolf, W. suggests, this would explain an otherwise perplexing juxtapositicn 
here of men and beasts. It is possible to understand this, however, mo-e 
straightforwardly. The wolf is a feared predator of cattle; and there was a tine, 
it seems, in the Iranian Bronze Age (as reflected in the Gathàs) when roving 
mairyas raided other men's herds. It seems likely, accordingly, that a traditional 
phrase linking ‘ two-legged mairyas and four-legged wolves’ has its origin in the 
second millennium B.C. (when the word mairya was still the common one for a 
fighter), being used then by pastoralists on the steppes in execration of their tvo 
chief enemies. In a relatively late Avestan text (Vd.5.35) heretics are named wh 
mairyas as the wickedest of human beings—a priestly attitude which presun- 
ably led to their being inserted in the old comminatory phrase. A fixed 
association through this phrase of mairya and wolf can account for the mairza 
being regularly qualified (and so too here, by association, the heretic) as " two- 
legged’, this way of distinguishing him from his old companion in villainy 
having become a standard epithet. Then by extension the mairya himself is 
sometimes termed, metaphorically, a ‘two-legged wolf’, as in the following 
Avestan phrase, where execration is pronounced on a ‘two-legged, devl- 
worshipping wolf’ (vahrkam bizangram daevayasnam),? while in a Pahlavi 
translation of a lost Avestan text concerning warriors (arteStaran) it is said that 
‘among wolves, there is greater need to smite the two legged than the foar 
legged one’ (andar gurgàn, zanisntarih ën i dë zang az Gn i 4 zang).” 

In general W.’s theory of the existence of the p.-I.-I. ' Mannerbund ’ remains 
wholly unsubstantiated, since it rests not on acceptable evidence but on 
analogical and ill-based assumptions. Yet, remarkably, there have been scholars 
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who have accepted it, and who, by alluding to it as if proven, have given the 
concept a spurious reality; ® and recently it has acquired new life through a 
book by Bruce Lincoln, Priests, warriors and cattle.' This had its origins, the 
author tells us, in circumstances curiously like those of W.’s own monograph, 
being likewise inspired by two other works—one W.'s, the other J. Macquet’s 
Civilizations of Black Africa. These suggested to L. a social study comparing 
warrior-groups among certain Nilotic tribes with the putative p.-I.-I. * Mànner- 
bund’; but then he thought he saw resemblances also between the religions of 
the peoples concerned, and so was led to a more comprehensive work on the 
basis of a proposition put forward by the Swedish scholar A. Hultkrantz, that 
‘just as there are “types of culture”... such as desert nomad and arctic 
hunting, so also there are “ types of religion " that are intimately related to and 
in fact formed by the culture type in which they are found '.? 

Hultkrantz in making this proposition had primitive peoples in mind; and 
observations by H. Frankfort are apposite here, in which he emphasized the 
contrast between modern ‘ primitives’, often those who have drifted into a 
backwater, and ‘ people who are truly primitive in the sense that they are 
pristine and rich in unrealized potentialities '.5* The proto-Indo-Iranians were 
plainly primitives of the latter sort. Frankfort also discussed the pros and cons 
of linking modern anthropological studies with those of an ancient culture, 
taking as example the case of Egypt and the very Nilotes whom L. has studied. 
‘Cattle’ (he wrote) ‘ played an altogether extraordinary part in the conscious- 
ness of the [ancient] Egyptians.... Some modern Africans, related to the 
ancient Nilotes, display a similar attitude towards cattle; and these living 
adherents to a point of view so utterly alien to us open our eyes to possibilities 
which our own experience could never have suggested '.? ‘This enormous 
increase in possibility of explanation is the main value of introducing anthropo- 
logical material. Its danger lies in the temptation to force analogies and to forget 
that each culture is an integrated whole’. L. was evidently conscious of this 
danger and proposed to conduct his own comparison of an ancient and a 
modern people with careful rigour, projecting first a study of the Dinka, Nuer 
and Masai tribes, then one of the proto-Indo-Iranians, and only finally 
comparing the two; ?' but he demonstrably succumbs again and again to the 
temptation to shape his analysis of one society so that it will correspond with his 
findings about the other. 

For the first section, on the Nilotic tribes, L. depends on anthropological 
field-studies published over the past seventy years. The present writer has not 
read these, and in what follows relies almost entirely on L.'s presentation of the 
evidence. Cattle, he makes clear, are of unique importance to the tribes in 


3! Notably G. Dumézil, who welcomed W.'s study as supporting his own controversial theory of 
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question, economically, socially and sentimentally; and ‘just as the social idiom 
is an idiom of cattle, the religious idiom is one of cattle also '.? In the mythology 
the act of creation begins, effectively, with the divine bestowing of cattle on men. 
This act is attributed to a high god, differently named among each of the three 
tribes, whom L. terms the ‘celestial sovereign’. This designation does not 
approximate to any used by the tribes themselves, who do not have kings; and 
L. appears to have chosen it so that the concept of this being could more easily 
be brought into line with ideas about high gods of the p.-I.-I. pantheon. The 
Nilotes believe that their high god 'established the world order, which he 
preserves and watches over in the present', being still readily accessible to 
men through prayer and sacrifice. The other gods, ‘who often fulfill more 
specialized functions ' are ‘ sometimes seen as his children '.9 The Masai have a 
myth that the high god bestowed cattle on their eponymous ancestor, hence they 
claim all cattle as theirs by right, and (it seems) justify their raids on Bantu 
herds. The Nuer and Dinka likewise have creation-myths concerned with cattle, 
which sanction their raiding or stealing of each other's beasts.9 It 1s evident that 
cattle-raiding is much enjoyed by these tribesmen, providing tension and 
excitement, and opportunities to gain glory and wealth. * Among the Nuer at 
least, the conduct of war is not watched over by the celestial sovereign but by a 
lesser set of deities, the Spirits of the Air. These are particularly martial, 
bellicose spirits who inspire prophets, and it is these prophets who most often 
organize and direct raids.’ * While possessed by the Spirits of the Air a prophet 
‘may be ordered to collect warriors and prepare for battle.... If successful, 
these prophets could acquire a large following ’.© 

It would thus appear that the 'prophets' fulfil a role taken in other 
belligerent societies by warrior-chiefs. The Nilotic tribes themselves are both a 
warlike and a pastoral people; and, like pastoral peoples generally, they have a 
simple social structure, with, essentially, two divisions, priests and other men. 
This fact is never clearly stated, however, by L., who has in mind a comparison 
with a supposedly tripartite society with a professional warrior class. 
Influenced, it would seem, by this preconception, he regularly characterizes the 
Nilotic tribesmen as ‘ warriors’, only once (in a special context) referring to 
them as ‘warriors or commoners '.56 By this choice of term he conveys an 
impression of two dominant social groups, priests and warriors—a beehive, as it 
were, without any worker-bees (apart from women, who do the milking). This 
mild misrepresentation is probably unintentional, for it is clear that L., as a 
desk-scholar, has little idea of the labour and skills involved in animal 
husbandry, hence his remarkable statement that ' given the practice of cattle 
keeping...two features seem to follow almost automatically, namely, cattle 
raiding and cattle sacrifice. The first is born of the natural desire to increase 
one's own stock of the most prized and valuable commodity.'9? This is 
equivalent to saying that the cattle-farmer almost automatically becomes a 
cattle-thief, the cattle-rancher a cattle-rustler. The pastoralist in fact looks 
primarily to nature to increase his flocks and herds, while he himself tends them, 
and seeks to provide good grazing and water, and peaceful, safe conditions in 
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which they can thrive and reproduce. Even in the past, before colonial powers 
tried to end cattle-raiding, the Nilotic tribesmen must have spent much more 
time with their own herds, in pasture-ground and cattle-camp, than on the 
occasional exciting business of raiding. By custom they talk endlessly about 
their cattle, knowing each beast by name. They decorate, parade and lovingly 
care for them, and the Dinka glory in calling themselves ‘lords of men’ but 
‘slaves of cattle °.‘ If a definition is required, then these Africans are patently 
cattle-herdsmen by calling, who take pleasure and pride in fighting for one 
strictly defined end, the taking of other tribes' cattle. They certainly do not 
constitute a class of professional warriors, living by their fighting skills; they are 
simply the men of the tribe. 

L. continues to use a tendentious terminology when he discusses what he 
calls the * warrior initiation °. (He follows W. in saying nothing about a rite for 
the sons of priests, a hereditary group among the Dinka and Masai.) ‘ The 
warrior state’ (he declares) ‘is a special one, and it is not something a boy 
simply grows into; 9 but what he describes” is clearly in fact a general 
initiation for all laymen's sons, a common rite of passage from boyhood to 
manhood, whereby the candidate is made a full member of the tribe. Symboli- 
cally, when the ceremony is over, his father presents him with an ox and a 
spear; "' and thereafter he takes his share both in the men's duty of herding and 
their diversion of cattle raiding. The latter activity, though a pleasure is not, as 
L. shows, something frequently or casually undertaken. It requires the priests' 
permission and help" (as well apparently as a prophet's inspiration), and 
careful preparations. These include, for the Masai and Nuer, great meat-feasts, 
lasting sometimes for over a week, to give strength for the planned attack.” The 
beef for this is provided, it seems, from their own cattle, whereas the Dinka 
indulge in a comparable banquet only after a successful raid, slaughtering 
captured animals.” In either case ‘vast numbers’ of cattle are butchered 
without sacrificial rites; and the practice would seem to reduce very markedly 
the material gain proposed from raiding, that of an increase in the tribe’s herds. 
The custom appears, moreover, strikingly at odds with general Nilotic practice, 
for ordinarily cattle are reverently treated, and killed only sacrificially in 
offering to the gods. Otherwise, it is held, they may return to haunt their killer.” 
Hence, though these extravagant meat-feasts are regularly indulged in ‘as a 
normal part of raiding practice’, the Dinka custom does not, it appears, escape 
censure as * shameful ' (although by whom it is not made clear). These facts 
undoubtedly suggest the possibility that cattle-raiding, with the associated 
large-scale butchery of ordinarily much-valued animals, is not in fact an integral 
part of traditional Nilotic pastoralism, but an uncharacteristically violent and 
wasteful activity that developed incidentally—perhaps when the tribes increased 
in numbers and came into closer contact with one another, and with the Bantu. 
Herdsmen, one may suppose, who had previously used their spears chiefly 
against wild animals—notably the lion, enjoying the hunt and gaining fame by 
their prowess in it, then learnt the excitement and potential profit of turning 
them also against their fellow-men; and the sudden increase in cattle which 
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resulted from a successful raid may have led them to indulge then unlawfully in 
one of their chief, and ordinarily restricted, pleasures, that of eating meat.” If 
such an explanation approaches the truth, it is possible to regard both cattle- 
raiding and the meat-feasts as essentially hedonistic activities, so enjoyable that 
they were indulged in despite their being at variance with old social and religious 
codes. The fact that the literature of the Nilotic peoples is oral, with few datable 
elements in it, makes it impossible to tell when the myths were evolved that 
validate cattle-raiding. None seems to be recorded that makes the meat-feasts 
religiously acceptable.” 

L. duly presents these facts; but he does not seem to have stared at them 
hard, or strictly within the framework of their own culture. He has always the 
existence of a putative p.-I.-I. warrior-class in mind, and the postulate of 
warrior-activity as an essential part of a pastoral society, with a corresponding 
reflexion in its religion. So he says of the meat-feasts: ‘ In order to carry out their 
proper, sacred function of procuring cattle in raids, the warriors must first 
indulge in the sacrilegious eating of meat’, because it is ‘necessary to their 
success and thus to the tribe’s survival’.” A tribe’s survival does not appear, 
however, to be dependent on raiding, nor does this explanation cover the Dinka 
custom of feasting after a raid is successfully over. 

The proper killing of cattle, that is devoutly in sacrifice, L. holds to be of the 
highest importance, indeed ‘ the central religious act '.9 Sacrifice takes place ‘ on 
any number of occasions "HI the offering being always theoretically of a bovine; 
but in practice substitutes are often made, from cucumbers to goats and sheep. 
* Even when a man tosses a pinch of tobacco into the air, he will say “ I offer you 
this ox ” ’; but cattle themselves are always used for major sacrifices. L. lists 
the various layers of significance attributed by anthropologists to sacrifice in 
Nilotic society, and then formulates what he himself considers its most 
important aspect: ‘In the beginning god gave man cattle and in sacrifice man 
returned those cattle to god. But just as god’s gift necessitates a return, so does 
man’s gift necessitate further reciprocation: god is expected to supply more 
cattle’. This is what he calls the ‘ sacred cattle cycle’ schematized as follows: 
(a) the celestial sovereign gives cattle to his people; (b) the cattle are stolen by 
a traditional enemy; (c) the ‘ warriors’ recover them by raiding; (d) the priests 
sacrifice them to the celestial sovereign, who (a) again bestows them on his 
people.” Two points make one doubt whether the tribesmen themselves really 
see matters as shaped like this. One is that by no means all sacrifices are made 
from captured beasts. Most are from the tribe's own animals, dedicated 
sometimes long before they are in fact offered up.5 The other is that it is one 
thing to have a myth telling of an original divine gift of cattle, quite another to 
believe that increase of cattle in the everyday world is due to an immediate 
divine response to sacrifice, when it is plain that it regularly comes about in the 
natural way. Sacrifice is much more likely to be thought to secure less direct 
benefits, such as abundant rain, or freedom from sickness among the cattle, or 
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good luck in war. L., however, elaborates what appears an essentially unrealistic 
scheme by postulating two other, subordinate cycles. One, giving significance to 
the work of priests, omits elements (b) and (c); the other, a * warrior cattle cycle’ 
leaves out the religious elements, and pictures a simple rotation of theft and 
raid: (a) tribe possesses cattle; (b) enemy steals cattle; (c) warriors recover cattle 
in raid, thus returning to (a).36 * It will be noted ', L. observes, ‘ that the warrior- 
cycle has no point of contact with the priestly cycle °; ah but since, as he has 
himself established, the priests must give permission for a * warrior? raid, and 
* Warriors ' regularly provide animals for sacrifice from their own herds,® this 
observation simply serves to bring out the artificiality of these cycles. The two 
lesser ones seem in fact to have been constructed largely to support L.'s view 
that among the Nilotic tribes the priests and ‘ warriors’ form two conflicting 
groups, with ‘differing myths, differing rituals, differing deities, differing 
pursuits',? the priests being in the main dominant. (Evidence for this last 
supposition comes chiefly from a hymn composed by priests themselves.9?) This 
view seems unduly extreme. In fact L.'s exposition suggests rather a normal 
symbiosis of priests and laymen, the two groups being distinct but inter- 
dependent; harbouring indeed a measure of rivalry, and at times struggling with 
each other for power, each on occasion asserting its own superiority; but very 
much members of one society, with a common religion and culture, and 
basically common aims. The suspicion suggests itself, therefore, that in making 
his sharp dichotomy L. was influenced by W.'s theory that the hypothetical 
p.-L.-I. ' Mànnerbünde' had their own distinctive ‘ warrior’ religion and rites. 

L.'s analysis of certain aspects of Nilotic society and culture thus appears to 
suffer from both preconceptions and a tendency to theorize against the facts; 
but he has succeeded in bringing out the importance which cattle have for these 
tribesmen, and in describing a pastoral society with a warlike element that has 
been (apparently) only partly reconciled with its own cultural tradition. This 
society is, inevitably, to be fully understood solely in terms of its own history 
and setting, and so (like any other) can be drawn on for comparative purposes 
only with caution. 

L. then turns to the proto-Indo-Iranians, to whom he devotes the larger part 
of his book—partly because of the complexity of the ancient sources, partly 
because this is an area of his own specialization, in which (as a comparative 
mythologist) he has published original research. He states, again with admirable 
strictness, the method by which he proposes to use Vedic and Avestan texts for 
reconstructing p.-I.-I. religion and culture, i.e. ‘one-to-one pairings of items 
found in both India and Iran?! A major difficulty for adhering to this is that 
the Indian material is so much more abundant that it is hard not to succumb at 
times to the temptation to rely on it alone. L. further explains that ‘ demonstra- 
tion that the feature exists in other Indo-European groups will indicate that it 
was present [in]... the proto-Indo-European period ',? and so (he supposes) in 
the p.-I.-I. one also. On this dubious assumption—for it cannot safely be held 
that all p.-I.-E. elements survived uniformly in all the daughter cultures—he 
digresses at times at length on reconstructed p.-I.-E. myths rather than 
concentrating on the actual Indo-Iranian data, even though their abundance 
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presents him with problems for selection. The ‘ organizing focus’ he has chosen, 
he states, is * a major, perhaps even a crucial feature of Indo-Iranian religion— 
the role of cattle’; ? but in the main he seems to have taken his findings in the 
simpler Nilotic field and sought correspondences for them in the complex Indo- 
Iranian one. 

He begins accordingly with a search for a high god, and settles for the 
*asuras *Mitra and *Varuna as joint ‘ celestial sovereigns °, worshipped chiefly, 
he suggests, by priests.” In seeking to provide further material to support Wis 
hypothetical distinction between priestly and warrior cults he revives the old 
error of attributing to the p.-I.-I. period an opposition between *asuras and 
*daivas or ‘warrior gods’, with the latter led by great Indra.” In fact in the 
Vedic pantheon the gods concerned co-exist amicably and are worshipped 
together; and it is only in late RV hymns that the word asura suffers a semantic 
change and becomes used for maleficent beings (without this affecting the status 
of any of the gods themselves). This is, on Lis own admission, an ‘ India- 
specific transformation’, and so without evidential value for the p.-I.-I. 
period. As for the *daivas, it is quite possible that in pastoral times Indra himself 
was not the strikingly bellicose divinity of the existing traditions, but rather a 
celestial hero,” honoured indeed among the *maryas, but not yet a being whose 
chief delight was in war. 

To the *daivas as warrior-gods L. adds a hypothetical p.-I.-I. group seen by 
him as similar to the martial Spirits of the Air of the Nuer, their existence being 
deduced from that of the Vedic Maruts and Avestan Fravasis.? The supposed 
identification of these two sets of Indo-Iranian divinities was touched on by W., 
as supporting the concept of the Maruts as spirits of the warrior dead, and it has 
since been developed by Dumézil;? but despite this measure of scholarly 
agreement the equation remains a classic example of what can be achieved by 
ignoring essential differences and stressing superficial likenesses. The Avestan 
Fravasis are undoubtedly spirits of the dead, and as such are of enormous 
importance in the Zoroastrian cult. The Maruts have no such importance in 
Brahmanic observance, in which it is the Pitaras who are the counterparts of the 
Fravaiis. As spirits of the ancestral dead they and the FravaSis are counted in 
their thousands and tens of thousands, whereas the Maruts form a small 
restricted band, numbered thrice seven or thrice sixty. The FravaSis are invoked 
not only collectively but also individually (as the fravasi of a named person). 
The Maruts are referred to only in the plural, as a band of youthful brothers, all 
of one age, playful as children or calves, and noisily exuberant '°'—character- 
istics singularly inappropriate for spirits of the dead, but admirably apt for 
those of unruly winds. They are further said to be all of one birthplace and 
abode, whereas each of the Fravašis is attached to her '* own former dwelling, 
returning there annually to receive her descendents’ offerings, which she 
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requites with her help and protection.'™ This, the aiding of their own families, is 
the essential and distinctive activity of the Frava&is. They bestow on them 
‘herds of cattle and of men’ (gausca vabwa viranamca); ^ and at the beginning 
of each rainy season, ‘ when waters flow out... from the sea VourukaSa... they 
go forward, the mighty Frava&is...many hundreds, many many thousands, 

. . desiring water, each for her own family. ... They fight in battles, each *for 
her own place and abode, where she had a place and abode to inhabit... . Then 
those of them that conquer drive off the water, each to her own family ’ (vat apo 
uzbarante . . . zrayaphat haca  vouru.kasat ...frasusanti uyrā...fravašayð 
paoiri$ pouru.sata paoiri$ pouru. hazayra...dpam aésamna havai kacit 
nafai...ta yiidyeinti pasanühu have asahi 3oibrazca yaba asd mazÜanamca 
aiwisitàe daddra . . . dat yasca ayham nivanante tà àpom pardzanti havai kacit 
nāfāi).! This individual, in fact rival, activity is wholly different from the 
characteristic beneficent one of the Maruts, which is, acting in concert, to bring 
rain impartially to all the world. Yet rain-bringing has been made one of the 
grounds for identifying the two groups, another being simply that they are 
groups (this despite the enormous discrepancy in their numbers). A third, and 
certainly no stronger, argument is that both are presented as martial beings, 
equipped with bright armour and weapons. But no p.-I.-I. divinity could have 
been conceived. with such trappings, not then known to their worshippers. 
During the course of the second millennium, as the Bronze Age developed 
among them, and their societies grew more turbulent, the Indo-Aryans and 
Jranians appear to have militarized many of their gods, the priest-poets 
assigning to them gleaming weapons and swift chariots, and invoking them for 
success in war. Numerous verses in the hymn to the Fravasis celebrate them 
accordingly as mighty and victorious, able to give help in battle; 5 but it is 
noticeable that, unlike the Maruts, they are not hailed as chariot-riders. The 
poets' imagination presumably boggled at the idea of many thousands of 
chariots, and it was only when riding superseded chariotry in war that the 
Fravašis were given steeds, i.e. hardly before the ninth century B.C. at the 
earliest.! (Some of the divine beings came in due course to be assigned four- 
horse chariots;'!° the oldest known instances of such vehicles are from the eighth 
eentury.!!!) The martial equipment of the Fravasis and Maruts is thus wholly 
irrelevant to the p.-I.-I. period, and to a search for an original identity for these 
two essentially disparate sets of beings. 

L.’s disregard for the chronology of cultural and religious change is the more 
perplexing because he cites works on the márya[maryanni, and has an appendix 
“On the use of archaeology in the reconstruction of Indo-Iranian religion '.!? 
This is, however, largely dismissive. The study of p.-I.-I. religion, he maintains, 
rests mainly on ‘ linguistics, mythic reconstruction and so on’, and archaeology 
can in his judgment contribute but little. That little should surely, however, be 
gratefully received. 


103 See, e.g Yt.13.49, 66, 67 

1 ibid , v 52. 

105 ibid., vv. 65-8. 

106 Yr 13, 14, 43, are also cited in this connexion (see L., op. cit., p. 130, where the more significant 
vv. 65-8 are ignored); but these appear to be relatively late verses, composed when the activities of 
the fravasis were being assimilated to those of the gods, and so included cosmic powers. It 1s highly 
unlikely that the beliefs reflected in them go back to the p.-I.-I. period. 

10 L., ibid., p. 129 

108 yr 13.27, 31, 33, 35, 40, 69-72 

10 See Wizidagihd t Zadspram, ed. B T Anklesaria, Bombay, 1964, m1.3 (asp-barag), cf. Greater 
Bundahisn, ed and tr. by B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1956, vLA.3. 

110 See, e.g Yt 5.13 he a mixture of duals and plurals suggests a revision, changing a two- to 
a four-horse chariot), 120 

UI Littauer and Crouwel, op. cit. in n. 9, p. 113. 

5 op cit, pp 179-84 
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The parallels drawn by L. between the Nilotic and p.-I.-I. pantheons are 
thus hardly persuasive. On the social level he assumes the existence of a p.-I.-I. 
warrior-class. So when he comes to compare the bipartite Nilotic society (priests 
and warrior-herdsmen) with the putatively tripartite p.-L.-I. one (priests, 
warriors and herdsmen), he glides over the presumed discrepancy, saying: * One 
of the most striking resemblances between these societies is the clear distinction 
made in both areas between priestly and warrior classes '.!? Almost no mention 
is made of the putative third p.-I.-I. class; and in a footnote L. states that, since 
it has left little trace in the recorded ‘ mythology and religious ideology ’, he has 
been able to ignore it for the purposes of his study.!'^ We thus have the paradox 
that in a work avowedly focused on the role of cattle the author is deliberately 
silent about the social group which, if it had existed as defined by him, would 
necessarily have had the most to do with these animals. Effectively, however, L. 
treats p.-I.-I. society as bipartite, which in the present writer's opinion it was; 
and thus inadvertently establishes a genuine parallel between it and that of the 
East African tribes, as fellow-pastoralists. 

L. first discusses the priestly class, making a study of the terminology of its 
calling.!5 Here he fails to distinguish between a word for a priest by profession 
ie. *atharvan (for which, unfortunately, he repeats the wrong interpretation of 
* fire-priest' !!$, and one for a priest performing a particular function, e.g. 
*zhautar. The contexts do not serve to establish whether *usig was a term of the 
first or second category. It occurs thirty times (as usij-) in the Rigveda, and once 
(as usig-) in the Gathdas; and L. argues interestingly for the *usig's work being to 
aid men going to fight.!!” The chief priestly function, he considers reasonably, as 
among the Nilotes, was to sacrifice; and he devotes a substantial section to 
sacrifice and offerings.''® Here he tries to give ritual reality to his postulated 
ancient opposition between ‘celestial sovereigns’ and ‘warrior gods’ by 
supposing that in the p.-I.-I. period the intoxicating *sauma drink was offered 
only to the latter, while ‘libations of milk or butter seem to have been 
appropriate for the celestial sovereigns ’. He offers no evidence for this, and the 
works by other scholars which he cites do not appear to support his conjec- 
ture.!? On animal sacrifice he has sound remarks to make, assuming from the 
overwhelming evidence that it was standard p.-I.-I. practice. He presents a 
weakly argued case, however, for Zoroaster having condemned the sacrifice of 
cattle. He cites as evidence two wholly obscure Gathic verses, Y.32.12 and 14, 
interpreted differently by every scholar in the field; and then adduces the fact 
that cattle-sacrifice was given up by Zoroaster's followers sooner than that of 
goats and sheep. ‘ I am thus inclined to believe’, he remarks, ‘ that the prophet's 
prohibition applied only to the bovine species.’ '? In fact (as established in one 
of the articles which he cites) the sacrifice of cattle was abandoned by the Parsis 
only in the tenth century A.D. (when they settled among Hindus), and by the 
Iranis only in the nineteenth century (when they gave it up out of courtesy to a 


18 ibid., p. 51. 

IM ibid., p. 51, n. 6 

!5jbid,, pp. 60-3. 

U61bid,, p.61. For its rejection on philological grounds see S Wikander, Feuerpriester in 
Klemasien und Iran, Lund, 1946, 12-14. There 1s no reason to suppose that fire was of predominant 
cultic importance in the p.-I.-1. period. 

V jbid., pp. 61-2. 

33 tbid., pp. 63-9. : . 

Im jbid,, p. 64. L. clearly draws on a card index for his detailed and bibliographically useful 
notes, and not seldom his references are to works which deal indeed with what he is discussing but 
do not necessarily (though this is not indicated) support his conclusions. 

1% tbid., p 66, n. 100. 
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Parsi who had greatly helped them).!”! The practice was thus continued, by L.'s 
own reckoning, for almost three thousand years after Zoroaster taught; and 
from this he deduces that the prophet prohibited it! 

This is, however, only a digression for L., since his concern is with p.-I.-I. 
practice. With regard to this, he emphasizes that though, as among the Nilotic 
tribes, sheep and goats were offered, the terminology of sacrifice suggests that 
here also they were regarded theoretically as mere substitutes for cattle, the ideal 
offerings.'” L. stresses that sacrifice was regularly accompanied by a petition for 
a return gift. The things petitioned for in the RV and Yasts are numerous and 
varied, e.g. health, strength, happiness, good fortune, long life, peace and 
plenty, husbands, sons, wisdom, power, victory; but among them recurs 
(though not especially frequently) a prayer for ‘ cattle and men’ (in the ancient 
Av. idiom pasu vira), or variants of this. L. identifies this as ‘ the one specific 
request most characteristic of India and Iran’; ?? and since priests were paid 
with cattle for performing religious rites, he sees here grounds for reconstructing 
a p.-I.-I. ‘ priestly cycle’ very much like the postulated Nilotic one, but without 
a clear validating myth."* 

He then devotes a long section to the p.-I.-I. * warrior' class, for which he 
draws heavily on W.'s work,'? accepting almost all of his findings, and even 
seeking to provide further arguments for some of them."6 He makes a valuable 
contribution here to the understanding of Av. aesma, which W. had seen as a 
term for ‘a wild foray, a wild hunt like that of the Maruts '.? L. interprets it as 
meaning rather ‘ the state of furor cultivated by the young warriors headed out 
to battle',"* but supports W. by pointing out that the cognate Skt. ismin 
‘possessing *igma' is ‘used only of the Maruts, the divine models of the 
storming warriors '.'? Both scholars were thinking of Bronze Age conditions; 
but that the Stone Age *marya had been as capable as any later ksatriya or 
arthaestar of being gripped by fury is suggested by the fact that AéSma as a force 
or spirit is personified as armed not with a Bronze Age spear but with a wooden 
club (-dru), the most primitive of all weapons.'? 

L. himself supposes, however, that already in the p.-I.-I. period there were 
‘highly specialized warrior bands ',?! whose main occupation, cattle-raiding, 
was made respectable by a myth which he reconstructs from various I.-E. 
traditions. This myth, he considers, ‘ established that raiding was no theft at all 
but was fully justified repossession of one's own property. Warring with 
aborigines for cattle was a noble activity '.'? Here not only are the circum- 
stances of the Bronze Age Aryan invasion of India projected back to neolithic 
times on the steppes, but the fact is suppressed that whereas in the Vedic hymns 


?! See M. Boyce, ‘Atas-zohr and Ab-zdhr’, JRAS, 1966, 100 ff., especially pp. 103 with n 5, 106; 
and cf. ‘ Bibi Shahrbanü and the Lady of Pars’, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 42-3. 

72 op. cıt., p. 65. 

12 ibid., p. 68. 

4 ibid., pp 49 ff , with diagram, p 69. 

125 jbid., pp. 96-133 

126 e.g. for the werewolf hypothesis he offers, pp. 125, 126 n. 100, a new and wholly unacceptable 
translation of Y 9.18 (cf. above, p. 515) as * the enmity of all enemies... of the young warriors 
[Mairya-] who have two paws and of heretics, of wolves who have two paws and who have four 
paws’; and he takes literally, p. 125, the evidently metaphorical use of vrka- in RV 2.23 7. 

7? Mannerbund, 60. 

128 op. ot. P 62. 

T an p 127 For further literature on aésma see Gnoh, Zoroaster's time and homeland, 244 (to 
p. : 

U? T, assumes (ibid , p. 128) that the capacity to be seized by such fury, to go berserkr, was 
necessarily the result of some years of professional training; but the Icelandic sagas alone disprove 
this 

P ibid., pp. 122 ff. 

- ibid. p. 132. 
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cattle-raiding is alluded to as something to be enjoyed and indulged in, in the 
Avesta it is abhorred as wicked. No objective study of the two traditions can 
yield the conclusion that they derive from a common p.-L-I. one in which the 
cattle-raid was a socially necessary and mythically validated activity. Yet this is 
how L. has understood cattle-raiding among the Nilotes, and how he needs to 
understand it among the proto-Indo-Iranians if he is to draw a satisfactory 
comparison in this important respect. So he concentrates on the Indo-Aryans, 
observing: ‘ Literally scores of times in the Rg Veda, cattle are referred to as 
prize booty. ... The importance of winning cattle is reflected in the frequently 
used term for “battle”, Skt. gdavisti-, which literally means “desire for 
cattle ".' ?? He then adds: " In Iran the cattle raid was no less important, though 
the textual evidence is not as rich. There are clear examples, however, as in 
Vd.13.45, where it is said that the dog driving in cattle does just as the warriors 
do, or Y1.10.85—86, where the cow being carried off by opposing warriors calls 
out to Mi£ra to bring her home.’ 9* Of these two passages the Vendidad one is 
cryptic and obscure,'*> while the verses from the Mihr Yast are plainly Gathic in 
inspiration and wording, and present the cow being driven off ‘ to the abode of 
the Lie’ drujo vaésmanda. They attest the existence of cattle-raiding, but there is 
nothing remotely approving of it in them. 

There is no way of presenting the testimony of the Gathds themselves that 
can make this fit with L.’s cattle-raiding theory, so he simply ignores them in 
this connexion. Only later does he draw on one Gathà, Yasna 29, to support a 
quite different theory, that of hostility between priests and warriors—a theory 
which seems quite as artificial and unconvincing when applied to p.-I.-I. society 
as when applied to the Nilotic one. In Y.29 (widely regarded as the most 
profound and difficult of all the Gathas) the Soul of the Cow, Gaus Urvan, and 
that of the cow in calf (gaus azya) lament to the divine beings over their 
helplessness and suffering at the hands of the wicked. Metaphor and simile, 
spiritual longing and earthly pain, intertwine and blend in the noble, archaic 
verses; and L. appears right in assuming an immediate reality underlying th2 
prophet's words, namely, that of the cattle-raid "*—one of the cruellest of 
disasters for a pastoral people. He thus makes a valuable contribution to th 
understanding of the ancient text, analysing a set of words which appear in it as 
recurring references to raiding practices: 


Aésma...is the technical term for the state of furor that the warriors 
cultivated for battle. Hazah is formed from the Avestan verb V haz *to 
seize’ and is always used in the context of forcible seizure. ... Roma (or 
rüma-) occurs only two other times in the Avesta, but in both of these it is 
directly associated with aésma- and with those who are hostile to 
cattle. ... Darax is a hapax legomenon but is etymologically related to 
English * dare' . . . . Finally, the ox complains of tavis, which . . . comes from 
a verbal root meaning ‘ to swell’, and seems to denote the warrior’s swelling 
with energy after having eaten heartily and drunk of intoxicating brews.'? 


To the present writer it appears from Zoroaster's words in this and other of 
his gáthàs that he experienced the fierce assault by professional fighting men— 
* non-herdsmen '—on traditional pastoral society, the unity of ‘cattle and 
men’, as something not only wickedly cruel and destructive but also new, an 
attack on established order; but this L. cannot even consider, because of his 

ibid, p 101. 
34 ibid.. p. 131. 
B5cf Bartholomae, Air. Wb , 84, s.v. aipi jatay-. 


Dë op. cit., p. 149 
137 ibid., pp. 149 f. 
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theory of cattle-raiding as an approved activity from p.-I.-I. times. Instead he 
links Y.29 with the Ramdyana story of King Visvamitra’s attempts to gain 
possession of the magic wish-cow of the priest Vasistha,'** on the grounds that 
the two texts alike ‘contrast the power of the priest and the power of the 
warrior’, both of whom ‘fight over the possession of cattle’. * Both... had 
legitimate claims to the possession of cattle, warriors because they procured the 
animals in raids and priests because the animals are important for sacrifice ’.'° 
This explains, he claims, * Zarathustra's numerous denunciations of the war- 
riors’ aggression against his [sic] cattle and . . . the hymns of the Atharva Veda 
cursing the warrior who dares to steal or eat the priests’ cow.’' This 
inadequate, indeed bathetic interpretation of Y.29 was advanced by L. in an 
earlier publication,'^' and has already been rejected by other scholars.'*? It does 
not even bear scrutiny on his own terms, for Indo-Iranian priests were clearly 
not alien aborigines, to be ‘ nobly’ raided; and Zoroaster, far from champion- 
ing a general priestly cause, bitterly denounces those priests who were 
apparently ready (like the Vedic Brahmans) to serve the lawless warriors—that 
is, karapans (generally held to be ordinary ritual-priests of his day) and the usig 
who, if L. is right, sought actively to aid the chariot-riders to make successful 
forays. 

The Gaàthàs, utterances of a prophet who founded one of the world’s great 
religions, cannot be treated on the same level as the more traditional Vedas and 
YaSts. Yet they are closely related to those texts, and with them they testify to 
the richness of the p.-I.-I. culture which provided the seedbed for Zoroaster's 
thought. This truly ‘ primitive’ culture appears much more varied and vigorous 
than the living Nilotic one; and though L.'s comparison of the two brings out 
certain common elements well (namely, the religious as well as the practical 
importance of cattle, the closeness of the community of cattle and men, and the 
ferocity of the cattle-raid), yet on the whole it yields little in the way of 
substantial new results. '? As with Wikander in his earlier work, the theory with 
which L. embarked on his study has not been adequately tested against the data. 
Instead the data have been selected and manipulated to support the theory, and 
interesting and important distinctions and realities have thereby become 
obscured. Yet the book is already being cited, together with Wikander's, as 
providing solid support for the hypothesis of a tripartite division of p.-I.-I. 
society, with all the implications which that has for the chronology of social 
change among the Iranians and Indo-Aryans, and for the dating of the Gathas 
and ancient sections of the Yasts. This ready acceptance of Dr. Lincoln's 
findings is probably due partly to his established reputation for insights and 
learning, partly to the complexity of this particular study, which with its 
diversity of materials drawn from different areas and disciplines is not one 
whose apparently well-supported conclusions can be rapidly assessed. 


B8 op. cit., pp. 143-8. 

13 ibid, p 151 

140 ibid , p. 154 

141° The myth of the Bovine’s Lament’, Journal of Indo-European Studies, 3, 1975, 3371-62. 

142 G. Dumézil, Les dieux souverains des Indo-Européens, Paris, 1977, p. 127, n. 1; G. Gnoli, 
Zoroaster's time and homeland, 243 (to p. 181); H P. Schmidt, Form and meaning of Yasna 33, 
American Oriental Society, Essay no. 10, New Haven, 1985, 18. 

13 As L. himself points out, Priests, warriors and cattle, 8, with nn. 38-40, parallels on the social 
plane between the Indo-Iranians and modern cattle-keeping African tribes have previously been 
briefly drawn by a number of scholars, both archaeologists and Iranists. 
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FAMINE DEATH WITHOUT LOSS OF HONOUR IN ANCIENT 
ARABIA AND YEMENI ARHAB 


On 6 December 1966, with Muhammad al-‘Ubaydi, son of the nagib of 
Shakir, as leader of my escort, I went to Sudah in Arhab, a black lava mountain, 
the place belonging to ‘Iyal al-Sihaym. We had passed by Jabal al-Riyam and 
Sirwah. The tomb of Salih ! was on the north side, a domed building. This tomb 
had, or used to have, ‘ushur, tithes paid to it. In the houses which were on the 
south side there was only one man, the rest of the villagers being women. The 
men were away at the war or perhaps employed in San'à '. Water was short here 
and I believe (though this is not in my notes) brought from quite some distance 
Südah had the look of a hungry place. Yet in the area there was much drawing 
on the rocks, some quite recent, including a Hebrew graffito which too had the 
appearance of being recently made, and it seems that Jews used at one time to 
live here. 

In the open country we saw a number of ma'fadas, mass graves of people 
buried together according to Salih, one of the tribal escort. There was no visible 
sign of these graves though I recall some rocks in the ground—the place was 
memorable for me as my mule threw me in an unguarded moment on the hard, 
gritty ground! Salih gave me further particulars which I did not record in my 
field-book as I noted that ‘ there is no reason to believe this’, but I was wrong. 
So I have to rely on my memory for what he told me. This was that in the time of 
famine, when there was no food left, or possibility of obtaining food, the 
tribesfolk, men and women, would collect together and sit down in a circle and 
wait for death—I think he said that they put on their finest clothes and 
jewellery. It was a matter of honour for the tribe that they should not beg for 
food. 

When I showed the late Professor Mahmud al-Ghül this word ma‘fada, 
strange to me, he at once recognized its significance and referred me to the 
lexicons. There is also a quotation in the GAhayat al-amani: ? 


Al-Hamdani said: * Most of the Al Abi ’l-Jaysh perished in the drought 
(kutma?) of 290/903 after their monies (amwal) were exhausted and their 
chiefs had given unstintingly because of the problem. So they sat in their 
houses and locked their doors until they died. Only one small infant girl of 
them survived whom some of the Banu 'l-Azhar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman took 
and she married into them.’ 


A cursory examination of the extant published writings of al-Hamdani has 
failed to bring to light any information on these families, so the author may be 
quoting from one of the missing volumes of the Jk/il. 
Al-Saghani^ makes the following entry: 
* AL-I ‘tifad is that a man locks his door on himself and begs (yas'alu) of 
nobody until he starves to death.’ 
Abi ‘Amr’? cites: 


! This prophet ts buried m more than one place in south Arabia. 

? Yahyā b. al-Husayn, Ghdyat al-amani fi akhbar al-qutr al- Yamānī, ed. S. ‘Ashiir and M. M. 
Ziyada, Cairo, 1388/1968, 1, 190 

3 Sanat al-hutma = sanat al-shidda wa-'l-jadb (loc. cit ) 

4 Al-Takmila, vol. ed. Ibrahim al-Abyari and Muhammad Khalafullah, Cairo, 1971, i, 291 ff. 

5 Abü ‘Amr (b. al-‘Ala’ al-Basri) died in 151 or 159 A.H. Shamir was contemporary with 
Muhammad b Ziyad b. al-A'rábi (died 231/846). So this information was being reported to a 
Basran philologist as early as the first half of the second century A.H 
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I think of a lady saying ‘ This is a time of i‘tifad’. 

Who is it that survives the itifad? 

Shamir said: Muhammad b. Ans said: ‘ It was (their custom) when they 
suffered severe famine and were afraid they would [starve to] death, to lock 
a door on themselves and erect an enclosure of bush into which they would 
enter so as to starve to death’. He continued: ‘A man met a girl weeping 
and said to her “ What is the matter with you?” “ We are going to lock 
ourselves up and starve to death ”, she said.’ He continued: ‘Al-Nazzar b. 
Hashim al-Asadi said: 

Fate/a time called to them to starve to death, 

Starving that rends the unity of peers.' ? 

Shamir said: ‘I found it in the book of Ibn Buzurj: “ l'tagada ’I-rajul, 
with [the letter] qàf, wa-atama;? i.e., he shuts a door on him[self] when in 
[dire] need so that he might die”’.’ 


Nashwan b. Sa‘id (died 573/1117)? notes that 


Himyar say * ^ Affada ‘alay-hi baba-hu, He ‘affada-ed his door on him(self) ', 
when he has locked it—the ifti'àl (form). AL-i‘tifad, in the dialect (lugha) of 
Himyar, is a man's locking the door of his house (där) without coming out 
of it, until he dies. They used to do that in the time when grain was cut off 
from the Yemen in the [famine] years of Joseph, on him be peace, out of 
haughty disdain (takabbur-an) of begging, until two women of them 
instituted the loan (sanna 'lI-salaf). 


Fräd was the final resort of those proud tribal people, frustrated and 
despairing, but unflinching in their resolve to die rather than beg. It is unlikely 
that the people of Yemeni cities in desperate straits through famine or siege 
would turn to i'tifad and Yemeni histories record that they ate dogs and cats 
and even occasional cases of cannibalism occurred, as with other peoples in like 
situations. 

Although Nashwan seems to imply that the custom of i‘tifdd was pre-Islamic 
and he makes a cryptic reference to the introduction of loans, if this is in the 
literature it has so far escaped me. However, i‘tifad doubtless was a pre-Islamic 
practice, but when the Arhabis, our own contemporaries, showed me the 
ma'fadas, presumably the site of the death and burial of their forebears, I do not 
think they were recounting an antique legend but events within relatively recent 
folk memory." A curious incident quite unconnected with the above, but en 
route to Süda, took place a little before we arrived at al-Hayfa. We met on the 
track a party of three or four persons returning from a wedding. Muhammad al- 
*Ubaydi built a little heap of stones in front of them, later explaining his action 

vas: ‘And qarda't, I set up a stone pillar (girda‘, plur., garádi * )!! °. This laid an 
obligation on the wedding party to give us some of the food, 1n fact lahih 
(pancakes of fermented dhura), which they were bringing back from the 
wedding. 
Es R. B. SERJEANT 
$cf. Wright, Grammar, n, 217, for this rendering of waw rubba. 

7 Ty al-‘ariis, Kuwait, 1390/1970, vm, 393 seq., reads zamdn mu‘ tafad-un for zaman-un mu‘ tafid- 
un of the Takmila, the former to be rendered " A time ın which starving to death had to take place’, 
or something of this sense. The reading of the Tä; 1s the easier of the two. 

8 Taj, loc. cit., dtam for atam. It looks as 1f the reading with gàf 15 simply a textual error. 

s3 Shams al-‘uliim, GMS, xxiv, Leiden-London, 1916, 73. Nashwan was a Himyari of Jabal Sabır 
behind Ta'izz and ıt could well be that, in his time, i'tifád was only a memory there but survived in 
remoter districts of the Yemen. 

10 See also J. H. Mordtmann’s notes on Glaser’s ' Skizze der Geschichte Arabiens’, ZDMG, 
Leipzig, 1890, xr iv, 192, 200. 

! T noted this word as a term for stone pillars of vine trellises in Bani Bahlül country near San‘a’, 
with a variant qirdál (1966) 
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A LETTER IN THAI FROM THALANG IN 1777 


(PLATE) 


The subject of this communication is a letter in Thai (Siamese), dated the 
equivalent of 1777, to Francis Light who occupied the island of Penang as agent 
of the East India Company in 1786 and became its first Superintendent. Light 
had been a trader on the coast since about 1771 where he was particularly 
concerned with Kedah and with the island of Thalang (Salang) usually known 
to Europeans as Junk Ceylon. His sphere of activity extended westward to the 
ports of the Coromandel coast and to Bengal and eastward as far as Bangkok. 
At the date in question the capital of Siam! was at Thonburi on the west bank 
of the Chao Phya river before its transfer to its present site on the east bank in 
1782. The whole area had long been known as Bankok or Bangkok to foreign 
traders. 

A considerable bibliography on Francis Light exists, commencing with 
Elisha Trapaud's account of 1788.? The contribution of the present writer to this 
subject has been to comment on Siamese correspondence addressed to Light 
from the island of Thalang and from Bangkok.? This correspondence consists of 
59 letters in Siamese which form part of the Marsden Collection in the Library 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies in the University of London. The 
correspondence is one-way and in itself has been judged to be incomplete. 

As will be seen, there is clear evidence that the letter under discussion, which 
is in the possession of the present writer, is closely related to the series in the 
Marsden collection. For this reason and for convenience it will be referred to as 
‘letter 60". With a date equivalent to 1777 A.D., the place of letter 60 is relatively 
early in the series. It shares subject matter with Marsden 12157A, nos. 3 and 26; 
the numbering of the series not being in chronological order. Texts and 
translations of letters 3 and 26 are given in Simmonds (1963). 

Letter 60 is written in a type of lead or treated steatite pencil on khói paper 
in the hand of a trained scribe of the period with appropriate conventions of 
orthography and script. 

The main text consists of 13 lines bearing the seals of the two officials who 
are named: Than Phya [phiia]? Surintharacha who was the court-appointed 
Superintendent of the eight müang, a grouping of small peninsular Siamese 
provinces, the chief of which was Thalang, and of Than Phyà Phimon Aisawan, 
the Governor of Thalang. 

Appended to the main text is a short passage in English, possibly in a hand 
of.the period. It is not the hand of Marsden nor that of James Scott, Light’s 
trading partner. It has not been possible to trace provenance beyond the 
London auction house through which the letter passed in 1973 so that the 
source of the writing in English becomes difficult to establish. 

However, a comparison of the hand exhibited in the English appendix to 


1! The terms Siam and Siamese rather than Thailand and Thai have been retained as representing 
the European usage of the period. 

? Elisha Trapaud: A short account of the Prince of Wales's Island or Pulo Peenang in the East- 
Indies ag to Captain Light, by the King of Quedah. London, 1788. 

3E. H. S. Simmonds: * The Thalang letters, 1773-94: political aspects and the trade in arms `, 
BSOAS, xxvi, 3, 1963, 592-619; E.H S$ Simmonds: * Francis Light and the ladies of Thalang’, 
JMBRAS, XXXVII, 2, 1965, 213-28. 

* For comment on features of the script see: Simmonds (1963). Khgi paper is manufactured from 
the bark of the shrub Streblus Asper which was a common material used for writing paper 1n Central 
and Southern Siam at the period. v. Pallegoix: Dictionarium Linguae Thai (Paris, 1854), 302; 
G. McFarland: That-English Dictionary (Stanford and Oxford, 1944), 148 

*Southern usage. 
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letter 60 with that of B.M. Add.MS 29210, a letter from Light to Warren 
Hastings written in 1780, and with Light’s signature therein and in SOAS 
(Marsden coll.) MS 12157B dated 1778, seems to leave open the possibility that 
the writer of the two sentences may have been Light himself who wished to 
record the origin of a letter of such importance. 


TRANSLATION 


Letter from Than Phya Surintharacha [and] Than Phyà Phimon Aisawan 
coming with blessings to Captain Lek (Light) who is a man of loyalty towards 
His Majesty The King í at Krung Then, the great capital city (Thonburi, capital 
of King Tak Sin)? who has undertaken to obtain ten thousand muskets. 

At this time a letter has come to me and to Than Phimon Aisawan from 
Captain Light informing us that he has in fact obtained 4000 muskets for 
transportation by ship to the Capital. At this we are greatly pleased. 

Taking into account the muskets brought by Captain Mangkü to Müang 
Thalang there is a total of 8521, including those obtained by Captain Light in 
Muang Thet (Bengal?). He will seek an additional 1479, amounting altogether 
to 10,000 muskets. 

Item: The messenger who carried a letter prepared by us to inform the 
government in the capital has returned to let us know that The King has issued a 
royal pronouncement to Captain Light with those royal good feelings which he 
has often expressed. He has decided to entrust certain tasks to Captain Light in 
whom he has great and sincere confidence. It is his clear intention to look after 
Captain Light so that he will prosper increasingly and stand high in the eyes of 
the merchants and people of the Company (East India Company) who have 
charge of finance and arms in the lands abroad, in times to come. 

May Captain Light hasten to return after a successful round trip in the interests 
of the royal government without encountering danger or obstruction of any 
kind to interfere with his passages on the sea. Let him freely come and go having 
the support of the royal government. Letter given on Saturday the sixth waxing 
of the ninth moon in the year of the cock, ninth of the decade. [=9th August 
1777.) 


Captain Mangkü has muskets 
taken to Tha Samphau 
(shipping jetty) 2826 


Total of Sent overland in 
muskets two batches 906 | 4031 


10,000 Still at Thalang 299 4521 


Captain Békén has 

just brought in 490 8521 

Captain Light has 

arranged to transport 4000 10,000 
Still to be 

obtained : 1479 


this paper is manufactured at Siam from the bark called Koii, this letter is from 
the King's Minister to Captain Light. 


é The term used is Tor la-Ong thuli phrabat somdet phraphuthacau yü hua. 
7The term used is Krung Then Phramahánakhón. 
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The supply of arms to the Siamese authorities, usually in exchange for tin 
from Thalang and neighbourhood, was an important aspect of Light's trading 
activities. Between 1777 and 1793 there are 20 requests for weapons in the 
Marsden letters. Quantities are specified in 17 cases. Totals are: 50 cannon and 
8372 muskets spread over the 17 years. However, firm evidence of actual supply 
is rare. 

The year 1777 is a key one in this respect in that Marsden letters no. 26, 
11 July, and no. 3 of 5 August quote details of acquisitions and delivery. The 
senders of letter 3 were the same officials who despatched our letter 60 a few 
days later. Letter 3 quoted 490 muskets received at Thalang and this is 
confirmed by letter 60. Letter 26 refers to 1826 muskets already taken to the 
capital. - 

The figures given in letter 60 correspond exactly only in the one instance of 
490 muskets, but there is an intriguing resemblance, though not a cor- 
respondence, between the 1826 muskets of Marsden letter 26 and the 2826 of 
letter 60. The carrier is the same in both cases, namely, Captain Mangki, the 
identification of whom as Captain John Buncle, a known associate of Light in 
1780, has been proposed by the present writer. He also suggested Buncle as an 
equivalent for the Bangkén of Marsden letter 3. The reference to Captain Beken 
in letter 60 suggests that this may not be correct but no more probable English 
equivalent, such as, for example, ‘ Bacon’ has been found in lists of masters of 
country ships of the area and period. 

Letter 60 does provide new information about the scale of the arms trade at 
a time when King Tak Sin of Thonburi was engaging in annual campaigns 
against the Burmese in the decade following their destruction of the former 
Siamese capital of Ayuthaya. 

The letter also confirms that Francis Light had established valuable trading 
relationships not only in the Thalang region but extending to the capital itself. 
The Royal Chronicle of the New Capital (i.e. Thonburi) refers to the delivery by 
Light of 1400 muskets in 1776. In his correspondence with Warren Hastings, 
Light makes the claim that he had personal contact with the king in 1777 and he 
was again in Thonburi-Bangkok late in 1778 in his ship, the Bristol. The diary of 
his passenger, the Danish botanist Koenig, emphasizes that Light was then 
received with honour.* 

Letter 60 confirms also the high personal regard of King Tak Sin for Light 
and it may be said that the document could have served as a useful passport in 
areas where the writ of the Siamese king ran. Beyond and on the high seas the 
concern of the king was justified. Light provided an important supply link at a 
critical period. In fact it was to be broken for a time when Light was captured in 
the ship Blake by the French off the coast of Madras in 1782, the year of the 
overthrow of King Tak Sin. 


E. H. S. SIMMONDS 


* E. H. S. Simmonds: ‘ An eighteenth century travel document in Thai’. Felicitation volumes of 
South East Asian Studies, Siam Society, Bangkok, 1965, vol. 1, 157-65, 
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NOEL COULSON 


Professor Noel James Coulson died suddenly on 30 August 1986 at his home 
in Haslemere, Surrey, after a long illness which he had endured with typically 
good-natured stoicism and resignation. He had just celebrated his 58th 
birthday. 

Professor Coulson was only the third holder of the Chair of Oriental Laws 
with particular reference to Islamic Law in the 40 years since its institution at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, his predecessors in the title being 
Professor Seymour Vesey-Fitzgerald and Professor Sir Norman Anderson. 
These three scholars kept the United Kingdom and SOAS at the forefront of 
research and scholarship in the field of Islamic Law, and particularly in the field 
of the development of modern law in the Middle East. Each made important 
contributions to scholarship and each played a special part in shifting the focus 
of research to areas of law previously undeveloped. Professor Coulson’s role 
was to take the emphasis from family law to commercial law. One hopes this 
move will continue beyond his untimely death, which has lost us one of the few 
Western scholars researching into Arabic texts on commercial law and able to 
compare and consider their place in the modern Middle Eastern state. 

Before the advent of the SOAS chair, Islamic legal studies in the UK were 
largely the work of orientalists researching the ancient and traditional legal texts 
of shari’a law, best exemplified perhaps by Sir William Jones’s Law of Bailment 
(1779) and his translations of important works of succession law such as the 
Sirdjiyya. This tradition was continued in the present century by Professor 
Joseph Schacht, in his time the foremost orientalist legal scholar writing in 
English, producing important works on the shari’a texts and formulating 
theories as to the origins of shari’a law that built upon the work of the 
nineteenth-century orientalists such as Goldziher. 

The appointment of Seymour Vesey-Fitzgerald to a chair of Oriental Laws 
at SOAS in 1946 provided the impetus for research in a new field, the 
consideration of shari’a law in a modern context; that is, Islamic law in 
practice, not theory—something which some scholars considered less than 
important for the true oriental scholar. Professor Vesey-Fitzgerald had spent 
his early life in the judicial administration of the Indian Civil Service, and his 
interests were in the application of Islamic law in British colonies. He had also 
spent a considerable time lecturing to candidates for the Indian and Colonial 
Service on Islamic law (and Hindu law) and had written works aimed at 
introducing the colonial administration to Islamic law in practice. This was to 
be the thrust of research in Islamic law under his tenure. 

With the appointment of Norman Anderson to the Chair in 1954, the 
emphasis shifted from the Indian subcontinent (and the British colonies) to the 
Middle East proper. Professor Anderson had spent many years in Egypt and his 
interest lay in the process of transition to a modern law which colonialism and 
independence brought to many Middle Eastern states. His contribution to the 
field was to follow and consider in detail changes in family law and the 
mechanics of reform. In this his work was comprehensive, informative and 
innovatory, and it has stood the test of time. Two publications, his Law reform 
in the Muslim world (1976) and Islamic law in the modern world (1959), indicate 
the burden of his research. During his period in the Chair the UK was one of the 
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main repositories of the teaching of Islamic law (ancient and modern) in the 
West. 

Professor Coulson held the Chair from 1967 until his death and he 
continued the work of his two predecessors in title in admirable style; but he 
also built upon it, and in recent years saw the need to carry research into the 
field of commercial law. This coincided with a vastly increased interest in 
commercial law in the Middle East, fuelled by the controversial debate on the 
practicability of the application of the shari’a law to commercial matters in the 
modern world. 

Unlike Vesey-Fitzgerald and Anderson, Professor Coulson was an oriental- 
ist turned lawyer rather than the reverse. He had won an open scholarship to 
Keble College, Oxford, at the early age of seventeen and took a double first in 
Classical Moderations and Oriental Languages. At Oxford he soon came to the 
attention of Joseph Schacht, who suggested that he prepare a doctorate on 
previously unpublished legal manuscripts in Morocco. It was while the young 
Coulson was studying under Schacht that Professor Anderson invited him to 
teach at SOAS. He needed little persuasion and in 1954 joined the staff at SOAS 
as a lecturer in Islamic law, a move which understandably led to a cooling in his 
relations with Schacht: Coulson’s switch from the mentorship of Schacht to that 
of Anderson illustrates perfectly the dichotomy between old-style orientalist 
research and the new-style Middle East legal research. 

Professor Coulson was to spend the rest of his academic life (thirty-two 
years) at SOAS—an achievement unusual in the modern academic world. It 
only remained for him to add the knowledge of the law to his mastery of Arabic 
and this he did soon after joining SOAS. He was called to the Bar of Grays Inn 
in 1966, and built up a solid practice which involved him in many important 
international arbitrations in later years. 

In those early days at SOAS, Coulson taught a wide range of Islamic law 
subjects and travelled in the Middle East collecting material and researching, 
particularly in the field of succession law, which he was to make peculiarly his 
own. He soon began to publish: not a stream, but a steady flow of substantial 
articles. * Quality not quantity ' was his often stated guideline. 

Gradually he established himself as a worthy successor to Anderson and in 
the main, his early writings dealt with the same subject areas—family law and 
reform. Coulson’s writing style was to be envied. Lucid and elegant, readable 
but scholarly, it was also apparently effortless. In this it mirrored his teaching 
which was a mixture of the best of the didactic English lecture with the best of 
the Harvard Socratic method. He infused students with enthusiasm and a desire 
to study the subject by painting the broad outlines and letting them fill in the 
detail. He cajoled and prodded with wry humour and gentle sarcasm, but was 
careful never to embarrass. Even the shyer members of his classes always felt 
they had contributed to the full. As a teacher he had a touch of genius. 

In 1964 his first major book appeared, A history of Islamic law and soon 
after its publication he obtained a Readership in Islamic law. The History is a 
superb summary of a vast range of sources, both ancient and modern, whose 
appearance in Arabic translation, albeit pirated, delighted the author. So, no 
doubt, would have the recent, also ‘ unofficial’, Chinese translation. 

At the height of his powers, Coulson wrote the best work in English on 
Islamic succession law, Succession in the Muslim family (1971). This work is a 
remarkable distillation of complex materials and is still as readable as ever. 
Books on succession law generally read like railway timetables, but Coulson did 
not overload his with tables, and always had a useful example or case to ease the 
reader’s path. To him, however, succession law was never a dull subject. On the 
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contrary, it was his particular area of interest and indeed, ‘ half the law’, as the 
hadith says. It necessitated a thorough knowledge of family law before it could 
be tackled in all its glorious complexity and he revelled in it. 

With these accomplishments, it was not long before Coulson was invited to 
teach in other institutions around the world and he became a much sought after 
visiting Professor. His first overseas post was an unusual and exciting one, as 
Dean of the newly-founded Law Department at Ahmadu Bello University in 
1965-6, just before the Biafran crisis. But it was the American universities who 
were to benefit most and his second book, Conflicts and tensions in Islamic 
jurisprudence (1968), was the text of lectures he delivered while visiting professor 
at the University of Chicago. Harvard University he especially enjoyed. He 
lectured there twice, each time to great acclaim. Each time, a new generation 
grew to esteem his teaching abilities and scholarship, so that he had a large 
following among American scholars who had first been awakened to an interest 
in comparative law by him. Many of the best followed him to London and 
became his research students. 

In the late 1970s the Department of Law at SOAS took a radical step in 
deciding to admit undergraduate students for a newly created LL.B. Coulson 
was not entirely in sympathy with the move, but in time came to see that the 
undergraduate programme had an important role to play. When he became 
Head of Department in 1981 he gave it his full support and was instrumental in 
creating a strong alumni society. 

In the last ten years of life he was increasingly concerned with moving 
research into new and interesting legal fields. He was the motivating force 
behind the new LL.M. course, * Comparative commercial law in the Middle 
East’, first taught in 1983 and unique in its considerations of commercial laws 
in the Middle East. His last book, Commercial law in the Gulf States (1984), 
developed out of his lectures for this course. 

Noel Coulson was a commanding influence in the field of Islamic legal 
scholarship and he will not easily be replaced. As to the man behind the scholar, 
he worked hard, but played hard too. A tall figure of great presence and 
formidable energy, his main pleasures came from physical exertion and sport. 
At Oxford he had been a keen rower and in later life was rarely off the golf 
course for more than a week. One of his triumphs was being made Captain of 
Effingham Golf Club in 1976. He was also an extremely enthusiastic racegoer. 
The Law Department frequently benefited from his trips to Goodwood or the 
Derby—occasions to forget the trials of academe in the pleasures of good 
company and good food and drink. Noel Coulson was no dry as dust scholar, 
but a fun-loving man who gave of his best to everything he did. As a scholar, 
teacher and friend he will be sadly missed and impossible to follow. 

IAN EDGE 
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D. N. FREEDMAN and K. A. MATHEWS: 
The Paleo-Hebrew Leviticus scroll. 
xii, 135 pp. [n.p.]: Published for the 
American Schools of Oriental 
Research by Eisenbrauns, 1985. 
(Distributed by ` Eisenbrauns, 
Winona Lake, Indiana, 46590. 
$19.95.) 


This volume is the official publication of the 
11QpaleoLev materials of the Rockefeller col- 
lection in Jerusalem. It also includes the publi- 
cation of a fragment of 11 QpaleoLev which is in 
the possession of Professor Georges Roux of 
France. 

The materials designated by 1 IQpaleoLev are 
a number of pieces of a paleo-Hebrew Leviticus 
scroll which were discovered in 1956 by Bedouin 
in Cave 11 of the Qumran group. These consist 
of the lower section of seven conjoined and 
consecutive columns and several fragments. In 
1967 the Leviticus scroll was officially assigned 
to D. N. Freedman for study and publication. 
Subsequently K. A. Mathews undertook the 
study of the scroll for his doctoral dissertation 
(University of Michigan) which served as the 
working basis for the present monograph. 

The introductory chapter contains a histori- 
cal account of the discovery of the scroll, a 
description of its physical state, and an analysis 
of various details of the scribal presentation 
such as ruling, column size, lie and word 
spacing, margins, paragraphing, and correc- 
tions. - 

The second chapter ıs an examination of the 
script of the scroll by R S. Hanson, who is 
noted for his earlier work with the paleo- 
Hebrew script attested at Qumran. Previously 
he had proposed that the engraved scripts of the 
Hasmonean coins served as the model for the 
Qumran paleo-Hebrew scripts. Here he modi- 
fies this view, concluding that the coins imitated 
the cursive form of some of the letters of the 
scrolls (notably the ke) and so the paleo-Hebrew 
scrolls must have been written slightly earlier 
ca 100 s.c. The third chapter contains a 
transliteration of the texts into Hebrew square 
script and a critical apparatus 

The longest chapter of the book 1s devoted to 
an analysis of the orthography of the scroll. 
This consists of a survey of the various spelling 
systems which are attested in the Qumran 
manuscripts followed by an analysis of the 
system adopted in 11QpaleoLev. 

Since there is no simple chronological basis to 
the development of post-exilic Judahite 
orthography, with various systems co-existing 
throughout the period 300Bc-100 A.D., a 
survey of the orthographic practice of the 
Qumran material must be typological without 
any absolute chronologica! correlation. The 
authors distinguish four types of orthography: 
(1) Conservative, which is close to pre-exilic 
Judahite orthography, (ii) Proto-Rabbinic, a 
type of spelling close to that adopted by the 
rabbis for the authoritative Bible texts of the 
first century A.D., (iii) Proto-Samaritan, exhibit- 
ing à fuller use of internal matres lectionis and 


occasional signs of the collapse of the 
pharyngal-laryngal system—this was the parent 
of the orthography adopted for the Samaritan 
Pentateuch; (iv) Hasmonean, so called since it 
reflects the linguistic tradition of the second to 
first century B.C. It 1s characterized by regular 
use of internal matres lectionis, frequent indica- 
tions of the collapse of the pharyngal-laryngal 
system, and the spelling of 2nd and 3rd person 
pronominal suffixes, both singular and plural, 
with a final mater lectionis. The authors con- 


clude that the orthographic system of 
11QpaleoLev belongs to the Proto-Rabinic 
typ 


e. 
At the end of the monograph there 1s a series 
of high contrast plates of the text. 

A few points of detail: 

p. 54, n.9. Two explanations are suggested for 
the development of the post-exilic 3rd pers 
masc. sing. possessive suffix with singular nouns 
-0, viz. (1) ahu > au > aw > 6, or (2) uhu > uh 
> u > 0. The first explanation 1s more likely 
than the second. The second involves the u > 6 
shift, which 1s a distinctive feature of post-exilic 
Judahite, but the spelling of the suffix with waw 
(representing the pronunciation -6) occurs in 
texts whose orthography otherwise represents a 
form of pronunciation in which this shift has 
not taken place. lIQpaleoLev itself is an 
example of such a text 

p 55: It is now generally accepted that the 
pharyngal-laryngal system did not collapse in 
al areas and strata of the population in 
Palestine. Although pharyngals and laryngals 
were weakened in the region in which the Dead 
Sea Scrolls were written, there 1s evidence that 
they were preserved 1n Judahite 1n a number of 
155 areas (cf. E. Y. Kutscher, JSS, x, 1965, 
41-9). 

p. 56: It 1s stated that in the Hasmonean 
orthography ‘vowel height 1s given priority 
over vowel length as indicated by its lavish use 
of matres lectionis for long vowels 1n any posi- 
tion and short vowels sporadically '. According 
to my understanding. the first half of this state- 
ment implies that the likelihood of a vowel 
being represented by a mater lectionis 1s 
dependent on its being of a high quality rather 
than its being long The second half of the 
statement, however, indicates that vowel length 


- was still the dominant factor which conditioned 


the occurrence of the matres lectionis A clearer 
indication of what the authors precisely mean 
would have been helpful. 

p 59,1. 34: for (nos. 28-30) read (nos 27-29), 
for no. 30 read no. 29; I. 36: for (no. 28) read 
(no. 27), 1 37: for (no. 29) read (no. 28); p. 61: 
MT hatap games is transcribed by & mimàhárat 
= N19 (note, incidentally, that the tran- 
scription fails to indicate the gemination of 
mem). Also on p.62 hădāšm = QUIN. 
Elsewhere d is used to represent hatap patah. On 
p 63, however, hatap qames is transcribed by ó: 
qodgódó = (IST. This inconsistency in 
transcription is unjustifiable since MT hatap 
games in all cases represents the same vowel 
quality, p. 63. for (2 Sam. 14:30) read (2 Sam. 
14:29). These are only minor details. The book 
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as a whole is a piece of fine scholarship which 
will provide the basis for all future studies of the 
paleo-Hebrew Leviticus scroll. 


GEOFFREY KHAN 


Orientalia, N.S. Vol. 54, Fasc. 1-2, 
1985. [Dedicated to J.J. A. van 
Dijk.] 320 pp. front, 6 plates. 
Rome: Pontificum Institutum Bibli- 
cum. 


The two fascicles of Orientalia which have 
been dedicated to Professor van Dik represent 
the best tradition of Assyriological Festschnf- 
ten, with contributions from 24 scholars cover- 
ing many facets of the field. The present review 
will comment only on three of the contribu- 
tions: 

A. Archi’s ‘ Mardu in the Ebla Texts’ (pp. 7- 
13) draws attention to the presence of Mardu 
(Amorites) in Ebla documents, although the 
article suffers from a typical malaise of Ebla 
studies, in which conclusions are drawn from 
extracts of unpublished texts taken out of con- 
text. Archi’s data raise several important ques- 
tions regarding Amorites in Syria in the period 
of the Ebla texts 

l. If ba-sa-ar KUR, where Sar-kali-Sarri 
defeated the Amorites, 1s to be identified with 
the Gebel Bišrī in Syria (p. 7), one might expect 
Mardu names to be well represented in Ebla 
documents, instead of the mere 15 names which 
Archi 1s able to identify. 

2. Although Mardu had the reputation in 
Mesopotamia of shunning all aspects of urban 
life (p. 8) no allusion to their nomadism 
appears in Ebla. The few Mardu mentioned in 
Ebla documents are associated with the usual 
bureaucratic offices of en, lugal, ugula, and 
ABxAS (pp. 11-12), just as are citizens of Ebla 
and other localities. Nevertheless, Archi argues 
that the toponym Mardu® which occurs in Ebla 
documents refers to a region rather than a city, 
since references to this toponynm are much 
scarcer in Ebla texts than references to Mari or 
Emar, and the name Mardu means simply 
* west ' (p. 8). The logic is suspect, since the Ebla 
evidence is interpreted on the basis of references 
to Mardu in later Mesopotamian literature, 
which may well be unreliable. 

3. Archi finds a defeat of Mardu in the 
statement in u, Mar-dü* TIL (p. 7) although the 
extract (p 11 no. 9) reads nig-AN.AN.AN.AN 
mar-dü? TIL wa udu-sz GIN-SE (1--1--1 f.) 
Ba-lu-zá i-mar* in u, mar-dó" TIL, which may 
mean ' offerings of Mardu were completed (til) 
and its sheep slaughtered; (fabrics) of PN of 
Emar, when (offerings) of Mardu were com- 
pleted’. The word til may simply be an account- 
ancy term, rather than indicating a defeat. 
Similarly, Archi assumes the existence of a 
treaty between Ebla and Mardu (p. 9), based 
solely upon a reference to (6 persons) ugula 
mar-dú là-DU.DU nidba i-gi$ wa nam-ku, é 
*ku-ra ‘ (6) officers of Mardu who brought gifts 
(and) oil, and swore an oath in the temple of 
Kura’ (p. 12, no. 10). 

W. Hallo (pp. 56-64, ‘ Back to the Big House: 
Colloquial Sumerian continued ") produces an 
unusual incantation inscribed on a lenticular 
tablet in a script which Hallo suggests may be 
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ED III The copy has been collated by the 
reviewer and is quite accurate; the only correc- 
tion of a reading occurs in the final line, which 
should read da-mu ‘nan§e al-me-a ‘ may NanSe 
be at my side’. 

The orthographic features of this text are 
somewhat unique, such as "KASKAL for fhar- 
ran/ (I. 5), and zé-hi-bi for /sahab, suhub/ (1. 6). 
In the same fashion, a-sig may be a demon 
name, possibly /asag/, and ra-gaba may be 
another demonic official, comparable to the 
maskim-demon, so that one might read 1. 5 as 
1g-b1 ra-gaba “harran,-na'-a-ke, ha-gub, ‘ may 
its door stand up to the highway rider'. À 
further suggestion may be ventured for l. 2, 
which may possibly be read as gú ur, musen- 
sigy-a a-sig ha-mu-Si-ib-gar, ‘the Asig-demon is 
placed (towards you) at the edge of the roof (ur; 
for ur), (where) birds dwell (sig;) '. This 1s then 
following in 1. 4 by the statement a-sig ha-ma- 
ab-su, ‘may the Asig-demon be removed from 
you’. 

J. Krecher's ‘ Die /m/-Práfix des sumerischen 
Verbums’ (pp. 133-81) is an important study 
which advocates fundamental changes in the 
analyses of Sumerian morphology. Not only 
does Krecher isolate uses of m-prefix indicating 
ethic dative, ventive, and conjunctive meanings, 
but his approach abandons the use of the 
i-prefix as a separate morpheme 

Krecher's arguments regarding the i-prefix 
are based partly upon peculiarities of the 
Sumerian writing system, in which vowels may 
be omitted in open syllables, e.g. ka = aka, 
and zi = /izi/ (p. 138); cf. also, ri = /enri/, and 
Tün = Jore ENN. Krecher assumes that such 
examples are sufficient to establish a general 
phonemic law for Sumerian, namely, that the 
shift VCV CV syllables can occur even in the 
initial position of the verbal prefix chain. 

Krecher's arguments are necessarily elabor- 
ate, particularly when the phonemic rules are 
apphed to actual contexts. He suggests, for 
instance, that the shift of /ib-i/ > /bi/ occurs 
when an ergative prefix element is present, so 
that za bi-Su, is analysed as Wain SU ‘er 
hat das Brandzeichen auf es (=das Tier) 
abgedrückt', while za PN ib-Su, is /1b-[i]-SU/ 
‘das Brandzeichen des PN ist auf es 
abgedrückt' (p. 140%). There are two diffi- 
culties with Krecher's analysis. First, no *ibi- 
prefix is ever attested, either in normal or 
phonetic orthography; one example cited by 
Falkenstein in GSGL I 193 (i-bi-üs) is explained 
as prospective /u-bi-us/. Hence the positing of 
*ibi- « bi- 1s the invention of the Sumerologist, 
but never employed by the ancient gram- 
marians. Second, Krecher has not explained the 
meaning of the /1/-prefix element in his *ibi/*iba 
(or *imu/*ima) prefix forms (p. 156), since it is 
unclear whether /1/ might reflect Foxvog's pros- 
thetic A (Or NS 44 (1975) 400") [cited by 
Krecher, p. 139], or Vanstiphout’s ‘neutral’ 
fi/-prefix, RA 79 (1985) 1-15. Relatively few of 
Krecher's examples are drawn from Old 
Babylonan sources (as p. 137), which means 
that the theory is less easily applied to the very 
period from which the Sumerian literary corpus 
is best attested. An example of this problem 1s 
the use of the i-prefix in Old Babylonian gram- 
matical lists (cf. OBGT VI 100-2), which 1s 
reinforced in such texts as Examenstext A, in 
which the orthographies i-zu-u // ti-de-e and 
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i-zü-à // ti-de-e (RA 64 140-42) indicate a separ- 
ate fi-prefix in use m the Old Babylonian 
penod, regardless of its function in earlier 

eriods. The grammatical texts appear to use 
l-prefix as a ‘ primary’ rather than ‘secondary’ 
morpheme, without reference to /im/, /1b/, or 
[in/ prefix elements. 

The result of Krecher's theory 1s a compli- 
cated analysis of each verbal form in which the 
writing serves only as a code for the actual 
morphemes, so that an-na-ág-gá-da is under- 
stood as /a-()n-a-(i)n-AG../, or mu-un-na- 
an-sum-ma-a is  /mu-(i)n-a-(i)n-SUM-a-a/ 
(pp. 136-7). These examples show frequent 
vowel assimilation of an /i/ morph, in which a 
‘primary’ /in/ morpheme is realized as a 
‘secondary’ /n/ morpheme (pp. 139-40). Other 
examples demonstrate real alterations to the 
verbal forms in order to accommodate the 
theory, such as an-ta-bal-e-da analysed as 
/a-()m-ta-BALED-a/ (pp. 143, 166,) and ba- 
ra-mu-bal-e as  /(bara-)mu-n[i]Á-BALE-(e)n/ 
(p. 166). 

Krecher's argument is both simple and com- 
plex; it involves complicated analyses of 
Sumerian orthography to remove morphemic 
distinctions between prefix elements. Future 
studies of Sumerian grammar will have to take 
this article into account. 

The volume contains many other contribu- 
tions of note by Borger, Civil, Edzard, Jacob- 
sen, Jakob-Rost, Kammenhuber, Kienast, 
Kramer, Laessoe, Lambert, Mayer, Micha- 
lowski, Nissen, Pettinato, Waetzoldt, Renger, 
Róllig, Schmid, Westenholz, and Wilcke, 


M. J. GELLER 


AKIO TsuKIMOTO: Untersuchungen zur 


Totenpflege  (kispum) im alten 
Mesopotamien. (Alter Orient und 
Altes ^ Testament. ` Veróffent- 


lichungen zur Kultur und Ge- 
schichte des Alten Orients und 
Alten Testament, Bd. 216.) ix, 
260 pp. Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon & 
Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neu- 
kirchener Verlag, 1985. DM 115 
(paper DM 104). 


Tsukimoto’s thesis, supervised by Róllig at 
the University of Tübingen and completed in 
1980, is a neatly structured and clearly written 
monograph on the Babylonian and Assyrian 
custom of kispu, which may be loosely 
translated as ‘ funerary offerings "`. The book isa 
printed reproduction of the revised typescript, a 
method of economical publication encountered 
with increasing frequency these days, but one 
whose fallibility is in the present case attested by 
a larger than usual number of typographical 
errors. Most such slips are obvious and of no 
consequence, but erroneous it-pu-u for it-bu-á 
(= sü.ga, p. 149, v, 4) comes close to inventing 
a new verbal root. 

The author's approach to his subject is lexi- 
cal, as might be expected of a philologist, and 
accordingly the first chapter investigates the 
etymology and meaning of the Akkadian word 
kispu and its Sumerin equivalent ki.sì.ga, 
though this amounts to little more than a review 
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of past and present scholarly opinion. The 
remainder of the book collects together attes- 
tations of kispu in the extant Akkadian 
literature, which Tsukimoto divides for the 
purpose of the exercise into non-religious texts, 
incantations and the mythological tradition. 
Extensive quotation and pertinent commentary 
enable a distinction to be made between the 
several usages of kispu in these texts—first as a 
true funerary offering, made at the time of 
burial and comprising those things needed for 
the sustenance of the dead man as well as gifts 
for the denizens of the mfernal regions, both 
spints and gods (Totenbeigabe); then as a ritual 
offering made to the dead at regular intervals 
after interment (Totenpflege); and lastly as a 
special offering made during the course of magic 
rites. This last category Tsukimoto divides fur- 
ther, into kispu-offerings made on the occasion 
of the sacrifice and burial of an animal as 
substitute for the afflicted 1n 1mitative magic; 
those made during the exorcism of spirits who 
because of previously inadequate kispu have 
risen from the netherworld to torment the afflic- 
ted; those made to benign spirits expected to 
help protect the afflicted; and those made to the 
Anunnaki, the gods of the netherworld, in 
return for the same protection. But the real 
distinction here is between kispu in the sub- 
stitute burial, which simply reflects the social 
custom of Totenbeigabe, and kispu in exorcism, 
which represents a kind of insurance policy 
designed to anticipate and avert evil threatened 
by the unwitting omission or neglect of kispu at 
some time in the past. 

The chapter on kispu in mythology ıs mainly 
concerned with a tradition according to which 
kispu-offerings were made to the Anunnaki and 
the forefathers of Enlil in the month Ta&ritu, 
which Tsukimoto rightly connects with the 
lament on du, ko for Enlil's ancestors, some of 
whom are known to have been killed, or at least 
confined, in the netherworld. Àn excursus on 
du,.ku follows. Errors of reading and interpret- 
ation limit the value of this part of the book. 
The Sumerian of KAV 218 A ii 26 (p. 201) is 
wrongly transliterated mu.un.na.ká: ka belongs 
with following abzu <ab>.ta.é (= ba-ab ap-st-1 
ip-pat-te, 1.35); what precedes it must be 
emended along the lines of mu un.na. « bal 
(= in-na-qi, ] 34). Enka and Ninki for whom, 
along with Lugaldukuga, kispu is performed in 
Tagritu, the ‘month of the forefathers of Enlil’ 
(KAV 218 A u 27-29), are not to be equated 
with Ea and Damkina (so pp. 203 ff.), but are 
undoubtedly the senior ancestral couple of Enlil 
well known from god lists (see van Dijk, AcOr 
28, pp. 6f., fig 1; Lambert, RIA m, p 469; 
idem in C. Blacker-M Loewe, Ancient cosmolo- 
gies, London, 1975, 51 f.). In the same text the 
traces of 1 37 should not be ignored, but can 
probably be restored to supply the required 
verb, (kispu ana...) *en.ki u *n[in.ki] "ik -[kas- 
sip], even though none is found in the Sumerian 
of ll. 27 f. Imperfect understanding of this text 
also appears in note 634 (p. 220), where the 
Sumerian ™sipa.zi.an.na ‘nin Subur suk- 
kal.mah an.na (A 1 38-40) properly gives Akk. 
Si-ta-ad-da-lu “pap-sukkal Sukkallu si-i-ru ša *a- 
nim (45-46). The commentary on Igqur ipus, 
CT 41 39, rev. 7-8 (pp 202 f.), is also mis- 
understood. To elucidate the month Ta§ritu’s 
epithet as the ‘month of the forefathers of 
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Enlil’, the compiler quotes first a bilingual line 
of unknown source ([‘lugal.du,.ku.ga] a a ien Il. 
lá.ke, : “MIN a-bi a-bi 54 %en-lil, * Lugaldukuga 
(is) a forefather of Enlil’), and then what may 
be an entry from a god list (lugal.du,.ku.ga : té- 
ra? [L..]. The third Ime of the ‘ Third House’ 
of the series Bit rimki (Borger, JCS 21, p. 3: 
du, ku ki.nam.tar.tar.re.e.dé um.ta.é.na.zu.$é 
= -tu due, KO a-Sar Si-ma-a-tum i§-Sim-ma ina 
a-se-k{a}, ‘ When you (Šamaš) come out of Du- 
ku, the Place where Destinies are Determined °) 
does not allow one to presume that the 
determining is to be done either by the divine 
residents of du,.ku, namely, the Anunnaki (so 
p.208), or by Šamaš (pp. 214 f.). Although 
du,.ku here signifies the nether regions of the 
cosmos (as often), where Šamaš spends the 
night, there is also present a very clear allusion 
to the shrine du, ko ki.nam.tar.tar.(re).e.dé 
This shrine, which also goes by the by-name 
parak Sgr, * Dais of Destinies ', is the throne 
in the Divine Assembly (Ub&u-ukkinna) 
occupied by the king of the gods Lugaldim- 
merankia when he, as chief of the seven destiny- 
decreeing gods (musim Simati), fixes the lots of 
gods and men (in Babylon, I R 54, ii 54 ff.; KAR 
142, obv.i5 // CT 46 53, ii 16; Tintir = Babylon 
II 16', unpub.; but also in Nippur, Uruk and 
other great cities). 

Even so, whatever the minor faults of this 
book in mythology and Sumerian, it is the 
collection and generally careful interpretation 
of the textual material relating to kispu that 1s its 
chief merit, as well as its principal aim. 


A. R. GEORGE 


Prince  TAKAHITO MIKASA  (ed.): 
Monarchies and ` socio-religious 
traditions in the ancient Near East. 
(Papers read at the 31st Interna- 
tional Congress of Human Sciences 
in Asia and North Africa. Bulletin 
of the Middle Eastern Culture Cen- 
ter in Japan, Vol. 1.) vii, 83 pp., 
17 plates, chart. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, [1985]. 


This volume brings together the papers on the 
Ancient Near and Middle East delivered at the 
1983 meeting in Tokyo of the 31st International 
Congress of Human Sciences in Asia and North 
Africa. The title reflects the theme on which 
contributions were invited and the material 
ranges beyond what can be dealt with com- 
petently by a single reviewer. 

The first paper, by L. M. Muntingh, is con- 
cerned with ‘The conception of ancient Syro- 
Palestinian kingship in the light of contempor- 
ary royal archives with special reference to the 
recent discoveries at Tell Mardikh (Ebla) in 
Syria’ (pp. 1-10). The vast scope of this, both 
chronologically and geographically, casts doubt 
from the start on the usefulness of the under- 
taking. However, apart from a large chart 
covering Mari, Ugarit, the Amarna age in 
Syria-Palestine and Israel, the author confines 
himself to Ebla. The Ebla evidence he draws 
puncipally from the secondary publications of 
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G. Pettinato There are, of course, many details 
in dispute and an inevitable tendency to wring 
every drop out of the least hint in these 
frequently obscure texts. The central assertions 
are, however, valid: Eblaite uses the Sumerian 
sign en for malikum, ‘king’, not the normal 
Sumerian lugal, which traditionally stood for 
Akkadian Sarrum, and this suggests rather dif- 
ferent conceptions of kingship in the two 
societies. On the other hand the Eblaite en did 
not have the religious overtones attached to this 
title in Mesopotamia. The term ‘kingship’ is 
not a satisfactory translation for all the different 
varieties of ancient Near Eastern ‘king’. This 
brings us back to the fact that over such a large 
time-span and geographical area there 1s not 
likely to be a great deal gained from superficial 
comparisons based largely on terminology. 

By contrast, D T. Tsumura restricts himself 
to the more manageable topic of ‘ The problem 
of childlessness ın the Royal Epic of Ugarit: an 
analysis of KRT [KTU 1.14:1]:1-25' (pp. 11- 
20). These lines bristle with difficulties which are 
tackled carefully and competently by Tsumura. 
A central question is about the nature of the loss 
suffered by King Keret, leading to his childless- 
ness. Does he lose a third, fourth, fifth, etc. of 
his children or are the numbers ordinals refer- 
ring to his wives (the third wife, the fourth wife, 
etc.)? He argues for the former, but also discus- 
ses the literary structure of the passage, con- 
cluding that the opening motif of the epic 1s the 
childlessness which results from widowhood 
followed by the loss of existing children. 

Z. Wiesman discusses ‘ The prophetic pattern 
of anointing kings in ancient Israel’ (pp. 21-6). 
He distinguishes prophetic from legal or official 
anointing, a distinction which corresponds to 
that between nomination and installation. An 
interesting parallel is adduced in the report 
(Amarna Letter 31:11—14) of a Pharaoh sending 
a messenger to anomt a woman he decides to 
marry. Magical parallels are also adduced from 
anthropological observation and the author 
speculates as to whether prophetic anointing is a 
survival from an archaic magical nte. 

* Hitties and Aramaeans in the land of Bit- 
Adini' by Y. Ikeda (pp. 27—36) is a most useful 
summary of evidence of the Hittite/Aramaean 
conflict and symbiosis on the Upper Euphrates 
in the tenth and ninth centuries B.C. There 
is a dearth of satisfactory syntheses on the 
Aramaean states: this one covers much matenal 
in very brief compass. 

D J. Wiseman similarly provides an excellent 
summary of information on ‘ Palace and temple 
gardens in the ancient Near East' (pp. 37-43, 
with plates). Here there is some overlap with 
material presented in the author's 1983 
Schweich Lectures Especially noteworthy is the 
suggested location of the * Hanging Gardens ' in 
Babylon and the artistic reconstruction 
prepared by Keith Talbott (plate VIIIb). 

With K. Mysliwiec’s " Iconographic, literary 
and political aspects of an ancient Egyptian 
God's identification with the monarch’ (pp. 44- 
50, with plates) we move away from the Semitic 
world and turn to Egypt The association of the 
Pharaoh with the god Atum is explored in 
detail. The identification of the two was so deep 
that it 15 suggested that the lack of statues of 
Atum is to be explained by the fact that statues 
of the king stood for Atum at the same time. 
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Also Egyptological is J. Leclant’s review of 
* Recent researches in the Pyramids with texts at 
Saqqarah’ (pp. 51-4, plates). 

L. Cagni in ‘History, administration and 
culture of Achaemenid Mesopotamia: status of 
current studies ' (pp. 55-62) presents a brief but 
useful status questionis. He draws attention to 
the doubt that has now been cast on the sup- 
posed tolerance of Cyrus’s religious policy: 
some scholars can find little that is unpreceden- 
ted ın the policy. It may be that the Biblical view 
has played too prominent a role 1n the forma- 
tion of opinion on this matter 

R. Morton Smith deals with ‘Names and 
kingship ın Vedic India’ (pp. 63-71). Despite 
the title there ıs little here to do with kingship, 
though this is apparently a pioneering study of 
the names. And finally, Ph. Gignoux discusses 
* Church-state relations in the Sasanian period ” 
(pp. 72-80). It 1s suggested that the theoretically 
intimate relation between religion and kingship 
in this period is more a matter of ideology or 
idealisation from a later period than a matter of 
historical reality. 

This is a rather slim volume, but it was 
probably worth producing as a volume separate 
from the publication of the other congress 
papers, since it will appeal to a distinct 
audience. It 1s well produced, though there are 
some typographical errors (e.g the second 
paragraph on p. 51, ‘disasterous’ on p. 20, 
“Lybia’ on p. 56.). 


J F HEALEY 


STANISLAV SEGERT: A basic grammar 
of the Ugaritic language. With selec- 
ted texts and glossary. xxvi, 213 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 
1985. £37.95. 


Some twenty years on from publication of 
Cyrus Gordon’s magisterial analysis of the 
language and its literature (Ugaritic Textbook, 
Analecta Orientalia 38, Rome, 1965), the case 
for a new grammar of Ugaritic must seem 
assured. Discovery of further tablets at Ras 
Shamra, Ras Ibn Hani, and elsewhere, together 
with a steady stream of fresh and often conflict- 
ing interpretations of the material would appear 
to justify the effort expended in Stanislav 
Segert’s presentation of the data so far known. 
The work ıs concise (213 pp.), entitled ‘ basic’ 
(BGUL) and, incidentally, harbinger of a 
* forthcoming longer version’. Following upon 
instructions for its use, including several for the 
autodidact (sic), and a skeleton bibliography 
(pp. x-xxvi), this grammar ıs set out in ten 
parts: 1. Introduction (pp. 13-17); 2 Writing 

p. 19-26); 3. Phonology (pp. 27-38); 4. Word 
ormation (pp. 39-46); 5. Morphology (pp 47- 
81) 6. Function of words in the sentence 
(pp. 83-105); 7. Sentence structure (pp. 107- 
21), 8. Selected texts (pp 125-74); 9. Glossary 
(pp. 177-205); and 10. Paradigms and surveys 
(pp. 209-13). The descriptive terminology 
throughout exhibits the expertise of a tramed 
linguist, the texts Judiciously selected and nicely 
graded from anacoluthic docket to syntactically 
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complex poetry, and the glossary almost 
adequate to interpretation of these, for four of 
which hand copies are provided Illustration of 
grammatical constructions in parts 2 to 7 is 
drawn from a wider range of material than is 
available in part 8, but always translated and 
indexed to the original publication. There can 
thus be little doubt that the apt student of these 
pages can acquire a knowledge of Ugaritic. 

Whether he can do that without proper 
guidance is another matter. Not surprisingly, in 
view of the fragmentary preservation of the 
language, Segert's reconstruction draws heavily 
upon the data of comparative Semitic 
philology. This is particularly salient in the 
areas of phonology and morphology (parts 3 to 
5), but already noticeable in part 2, where the 
phonetic realization of graphemes 1s perhaps 
misleadingly set out as though the author had 
enjoyed easy access to informants (1, e.g. chart 
p 21). As ıs well known, the principal ' inform- 
ants’ are Classical Arabic and Akkadian syl- 
labic cuneiform Though ın the quest for even 
hypothetical certainty no aid ought to be 
neglected, it could be recalled that the first of 
these suffers from a severe diachronic disability 
(in despite of its much vaunted phonemic inven- 
tory), and the second from a so far unresolved 
problem in establishing reliable parameters for 
description of scribal (chancery) practice. These 
are matter I have dealt with elsewhere and 
intend to elaborate in a forthcoming 
monograph on ‘lingua franca in the Ugaritic 
chancery ’, but would here be at least provision- 
ally inchned to suggest that the author's 
* reconstruction ' exhibits in fact a paradigmatic 
idealization with more than merely a few snares 
for the unwary. 

In this limited space two examples will have 
to suffice (incidentally, Segert’s linguistically 
proper distinction between form and function 
has generated some unnecessary repetition, 
especially between parts 5 and 6, that could 
have been ameliorated or even eliminated by 
more liberal resort to cross-reference): the argu- 
ments for nominal case inflexion (paras. 52.4 
and 62.4) and for verbal aspect vs. tense (paras. 
54.13 and 64 2). The former rests on the usual 
recourse to Akkadian and Arabic, adduced as 
though these suffered neither diachronic attri- 
tion nor register selection, and the latter on the, 
to me at least, questionable assumption of a 
tenable distinction between earlier and later 
forms of Ugaritic. It is hardly necessary to recall 
that the only Ugaritic (!) evidence for noun 
declension 1s derived exclusively from incidence 
of the glottal stop and that even this 1s not 
without ambiguity (see, most recently, Z. Zevit, 
JSS, 28, 1983, pp. 225-32). To extrapolate from 
those meagre data a functional (!) ‘ case system ' 
is the sort of exercise more characteristic of 
nineteenth century philology than of twentieth 
century linguistics. The latter argument (aspect 
vs. tense) appears to be based upon an article of 
faith: ‘ Ugaritic poetry was fixed in writing in 
the fourteenth century B.c., but preserves tradi- 
tions going back several centurtes’ (p. 89). 
Though hardly unfamiliar with that premise, I 
am unable to accept any of the author's ex- 
empla, e.g. even the epistolary formula 
Ip'n.b'ly...qit = ‘down at the feet of my 
lord . . . I fell’, in illustration of perfect = past, 
is rendered in his text 82.1 (p. 131) as ‘I fall’ 
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(correctly! I am reminded of a weekly column in 
the New Yorker from my undergraduate days: 
‘Our Forgetful Authors’). 

Now, these may appear to be nothing more 
than methodological quibbles, and indeed they 
are not. But for a grammarian that is what 
mostly matters. There are not very many pages 
of Segert’s grammar of Ugaritic that I have not 
had to disfigure with pencilled-in question 
marks, e.g. his (L) and (C) verbal ‘ patterns’, 
dependent as they are upon phonemic vowel 
quantity/quality, a factor unavailable in the 
alphabetic script And what 1s his ‘ reciprocal’ 
(N) (p. 97)? There 1s an understandable (and 
enviable) sense of tidiness ın all linguistic de- 
scription that requires consistency. To fit 
Ugaritic into the ‘ Canaanite pattern’ is now a 
hallowed exercise (cf. Goetze, Language, 17, 
1941, 127-38), but not devoid of obstacles. The 
concept of a Mischsprache has not yet been 
adduced, nor yet that of a koiné or lingua franca, 
but it is precisely one (or all) of these that the 
historical circumstances (!) of Ugarit might be 
thought to suggest. 

While I am unable to agree that Gordon's 
work on Ugaritic has 1n any way been super- 
seded, I am provoked by the appearance of a 
new grammar of Ugaritic to observe that 
scholarship requires to be nourished by renewed 
assaults upon the familiar. But I should have 
liked to see one augmented by Dennis Pardee's 
thesis on prepositions, UF, 8, 1976 et seq. and 
hus series in AfO, 28, 1981/2 et seq. ‘ Ugaritic’, 
and by the work of J. Blau and S. Loewenstann 
on orthography and morphology, e.g. UF, 2, 
1970. Segert’s grammar is a conservative, even 
retrogressive experiment in linguistic descrip- 
tion. Devoid of neither system nor sophustica- 
tion. it will generate an impression that we can 
learn Ugaritic as a straightforward representa- 
tive of North-West Semitic, a postulate that I 
should regard as at the very least problematic. 


J, WANSBROUGH 


YEHUDA RATZABY: A dictionary of 
Judaeo-Arabic in R. Saadya's Taf- 
sir. [160] pp. Ramat-Gan: Bar-Ilan 
University Press, 1985. 


This elegantly produced thesaurus of 
Saadyanic diction is more than merely welcome 
Following upon Dozy's random reference (Sup- 
plément, passim), the standard glossaries 
appended to editions of the tafsir, and the 
studies of G. Vajda (Arabica, 1979) and J. Blau 
(JOR, 1982), we are now offered the alphabeti- 
cally ordered lemmata of what is very likely the 
first rendering of Hebrew scripture into Arabic 
Certainly, there is no textual evidence of a 
precursor in the Jewish community, and the 
adoption by both Copts and Samaritans of 
Saadya's version appears not to have super- 
seded an earlier Arabic translation. (Muslims 
were satisfied with something different, a matter 
to which 1 recently devoted a paper for SOTS, 
July 1987.) The fact that both the Paris (1645) 
and London (1654) Polyglots contained slightly 
modified forms of the Constantinople printing 
(1546) guaranteed Saadya a long and tenacious 
hold on posterity. Yehuda Ratzaby's dictionary 
1$ accompanied by a valuable introduction on 
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recensions, variants, the use of diacritics, inser- 
tion of vowels, and the relationship of Judaeo- 
Arabic to Classical Arabic as perceived b7 
Saadya (pp. 15-38). The lexicon itself is core 
tained in 100 pages (pp. 41-141) and is prot- 
ably as close to being complete as one coule 
expect of such an enterprise. 

As is well known, Saadya's style was 
paraphrastic and prolix, his diction of medium 
register, but occasionally precious and nc- 
merely due to a homeophonic impulse (ct. 
Ratzaby's hist of cognate roots pp. 146-9) Th: 
aim of this glossary 1s to illustrate Judaec 
Arabic usage and, presumably, coinage. In tha 
it is mostly successful and the lemmata ar: 
meticulously documented for all the extant por- 
tions of Saadya's iafsir. Occasionally thz 
principle of selection might be queried. Coulc. 
for example, sawwan for tzür in Ps. 78:20, œ 
misrá' for delet in 78:23 possibly be allocated t» 
Judaeo-Arabic? Ratzaby mcludes the former 
(p. 93 s.v.) but not the latter. The odd laps: 
occurs: sub z// (p. 97) neither the cross-referenc= 
to dl can be found, nor is zaläl (? 2 mizalla) a 
Ps. 76:3 listed, despite the fact that Heb. sdk & 
better rendered by mizalla than by zald. 
Cunously, Saadya's ubiquitous rendering c? 
Heb. selah (that controversial mark of stanzaiz 
division in the Psalter) as Ar. sarmadan (2 
Qur'anic hapax, 28.71-2) goes unnoticed, biz 
ought to have found a place (p.80 sv. 
together with its more or less establishe.] 
Targumic explanation. Such information migkz 
just have enhanced the volume. One does fini 
such useful aids as Ar. dajan = Heb. dagan, biz 
not Ar majan = Heb. mágen (Ps. 76:4), so the 
the whole could on occasion become a source c? 
frustration rather than of gratification. Bv: 
what dictionary, however, carefully conceivec, 
is not? 


J. WANSBROUGH 


GERALD HENRY WILSON: The editinz 
of the Hebrew Psalter. (SBL Disser- 
tation Series 76.) xiv, 278 pp. Chicc, 
California: Scholars Press, 1985. 
$17.25 (paper $11.50). 


As a preliminary to his study of the Psaltez, 
the author examines editorial processes in tw» 
relevant fields: from Mesopotamia, tk= 
Sumerian Temple Hymn collection and tk 
Catalogues of Hymnic Incipits, and from 
Palestine the Qumran Hebrew Psalm Mani- 
scripts. The materials are surveyed in detail and 
the complexity of the questions is well dis 
played. The Sumerian collection yields evidenc 
of an art of arrangement already in the third 
millennium, and in particular the techniques cf 
using a concluding doxology and of ‘ freezing” 
colophonic matter into the text itself. From tke 
Catalogues appears the desire to group ñ 
genres, modified however at times by other 
principles, such as liturgical correspondences cr 
the identity of the deity addressed—in all aa 
extremely flexible system of classificatior. 
With the Qumran manuscripts we move very 
near to home. The striking differences of order 
and text between Qumran and the babbe 
Psalter have given rise to various explanations, 
which are here set out but left open. Mary-- 
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features of the Qumran manuscripts are closely 
observed and listed, and useful insights into a 
Hebrew editorial activity are gained. 

Clues to the work of the Psalter’s editors are 
then pursued ın detail, particularly by examina- 
tion of the incidence of the headings and conclu- 
sions. Evidence here is found to indicate that the 
division of the Psalter into five ‘books’ is 
purposefully 1nduced by the editors; further, 
that the titles can serve to bind as well as 
separate groups of psalms, while the omission of 
a title may be out of respect for a tradition that 
the psalm should be joined to the preceding one 
Thematic correspondences are noted between 
the first and last psalms of a * book’. 

And so Dr. Wilson reaches the ultimate aim 
of his research, an aim influenced by the con- 
cern of Brevard Childs and others who have 
turned attention to the final form of scripture. 
In the case of the Psalms, then, the question is 
not the original meaning and use of individual 
psalms, or even the growth of the lesser collec- 
tions, but rather the theological purpose of 
those who shaped the final book. These last 
editors are seen as restricted by received group- 
ings and orderings, but yet able to make the 
final form serve their message. Especially the 
psalms at the seams of the constituent collec- 
tions reveal their theological design. Their 
Psalter 1s meant as a book for individual reading 
and meditation (so Psalm 1), a book which 
shows the covenant with David (Psalm 2), its 
bitter contradiction (Psalm 89), and the resolu- 
tion in the eternal kingship of God (Psalms 145— 
150). 

This 1s a useful contribution in a problematic 
area where we can only expect glimpses of truth. 
The author has recalled academic attention to 
the wonderful thematic sequences and shapes in 
the Psalter, so often experienced by those 
familiar with its regular recitation. But above 
all, his work will be valued for its closeness to 
the materials, its wrestling with the editorial 
data from Mesopotamia, Ugarit, the Dead Sea 
caves, and the biblical Psalms. 


J. H. EATON 


JOHN Day: God's conflict with the 
Dragon and the Sea: echoes of a 
Canaanite myth in the Old Testa- 
ment. xii, 230 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
e E University Press, 1985. 
£25. 


The subtitle of this well-argued and much 
needed, if rather expensive, study is misleading. 
The word ‘echoes’ suggests that the reader is 
being introduced to a fascinating but minor 
group of images scattered here and there in the 
pages of the Old Testament which researchers 
have discovered are of ultimate Canaanite 
rather than (as used to be thought) Babylonian 
origin and which some of Israel's writers 
occasionally and somewhat daringly employed 
when they wished to set forth Yahweh's power 
in creation and history in a colourful manner. 

I am sure that this 1s not the impression 
Dr. Day wants to give; for in his concluding 
remarks he calls the myth of the Dragon and the 
Sea arguably the most pervasive myth in the Old 
Testament, and castigates Professors Childs and 
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Rogerson for hardly mentioning it in their well 
known books on the mythological dimension in 
Israel's thinking. He can indeed be quite sharp 
about the refusal of some Old Testament 
scholars to admit that the rmages he is investi- 
gating tell us anything of substance about 
Israel's views on creation and providence. On 
the contrary he himself shows how closely the 
allusions to Yahweh's defeat of a chaos monster 
or his control of the chaos waters are tied up 
with the meanmg of Psalms like 24, 29, 65, 74, 
89 and 104. Mythological they may be, but such 
allusions imparted to the Temple worshippers a 
vital message about the nature of their God and 
about his continuing rule over a universe which 
he and he alone had created. And they are not 
confined to the Psalms. So much theological 
clout did they carry that they were frequently 
taken out of their context ın worship (which 
Day, probably rightly, sees as original) and used 
by prophets (as in Isaiah 51 or Habakkuk 3) 
and apocalyptists (as in Isaiah 27 ff. and the 
Book of Daniel) to presage Yahweh's coming 
victory not only over his enemies 1n the world of 
nature but over those like Egypt and Babylon 
who opposed his will in the world of history and 
ultimately over the forces of evil which would 
try to thwart him at the end of the age. 

Day is particularly incisive ın his treatment of 
the figures of Behemoth and Leviathan in the 
second speech of Yahweh from the whirlwind in 
the Book of Job. These strange and extrava- 
gantly described beasts have not to be linked 
with the hippopotamus and crocodile but rather 
with a small but significant series of earlier 
references in the book (3. 8, 7: 12; 9: 13; 26: 12; 
38: 8 ff.) to the chaos monster and its defeat by 
Yahweh at the beginning of time When under- 
stood as standing in that sequence, Yahweh’s 
second speech implies that, though Job could 
not overcome the evil that threatened his own 
lfe (40: 10-14), he, Yahweh, could. Is it too 
much to hope that we have seen the last of 
naturalistic interpretations of Job 40-41? 

Regretfully, Day seems to me to be much less 
incisive in his interpretation of Genesis | where, 
rather banally, he terms Yahweh's control of 
the cosmic waters simply as ‘a job of work’. 
The myth has, as 1t were, been demythologized 
and Genesis 1s speaking a language that is 
nearer ours today than it 1s that of Israel's 
contemporaries But where does this leave 
verse 2 with its lurking menace of a chaos that ts 
specifically not called ‘ goad’ and that has in the 
succeeding verses to be forcibly turned into 
cosmos? I was equally disappointed by the final 
paragraphs of his chapter of ‘Conclusions’ 
where, just after reminding us how pervasive the 
Dragon myth 1s in the Old Testament, he brings 
in Milton and his use of classical myth to 
illumine the attitude the Biblical writers took to 
the myth If to some in ancient Israel it was still 
a 'living' myth and not just poetic symbol, it 
was to those ‘ who practised a syncretistic form 
of Yahwism, equating Yahweh with Baal, for 
example, and worshipping all the host of 
heaven’. As with his subtitle, he is with his 
section on Genesis 1, and with these final 
paragraphs, giving unnecessary hostages to 
fortune I fear that it may be these parts of his 
book that will attract the approval of readers 
who for other reasons wish to distance the Old 
Testament from the ancient society ın which ıt 
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had its rise, and that the many crisp and telling 
remarks which point them in exactly the 
opposite direction may go unheeded. 

It will be a pity if this should prove to be so, 
for in my estimation this 1s an excellent study 
which, if properly absorbed by scholars and 
students in the Old Testament field, ought to 
increase rather than diminish their respect for 
the legacy of myth and imagery which Israel 
recerved from her Canaanite. neighbours and 
which she was able to put to such rich theologi- 
cal use. The Old Testament 1s a lot more than 
Heilsgeschichte. I have referred already to 
Day's exegetical talent. It remains to be added 
that his command of his, mainly, Ugaritic 
Sources seems to me to be eminently sound I 
commend thus book and hope that my fears 
about its reception in certam quarters will be 
unfounded. 


J C. L. GIBSON 


M. WEINFELD: Justice and righteous- 
ness in Israel and the nations: 
equality and freedom in ancient 
Israel in Light of social justice in the 
ancient Near East. [In Hebrew]. [iv], 
182 pp. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
1985. $20. 


In this short study Weinfeld argues that 
throughout the Biblical period the expression 
TPIS yaw mro ‘to do justice and 
righteousness ' refers to acting on behalf of the 
poor and oppressed. After a relatively substan- 
tial introduction he begins with a semantic 
study of the idiom "9191 DÉDD itself, 
together with parallel Akkadian expressions, in 
particular kittum u misarum. This is followed by 
two chapters on the role of the king as 
champion of the poor, both in reality and in 
idealized prophetic visions such as the familiar 
‘messianic’ passages in Isaiah 11 and 42. The 
next two chapters look at examples from the 
Third Millennium onwards of the freeing of 
slaves, the cancelling of debts and the like by 
royal decree, and the giving of certain rights and 
privileges to particular sanctuaries and sacred 
territories including Jerusalem by Cyrus (cf. 
Ezra 1: 4; Isa. 45: 13; 61: 1). Cases where rights 
and privileges are given to private landowners 
as well are then examined, with reference to the 
situation in Hellenistic Egypt, Persia and 
Greece, and a chapter 1s devoted to social 
reforms in Israel including the remission of 
debts under Nehemiah (Neh. 5: 1-13) and the 
legislation concerning the Jubilee year (Lev 25), 
in the light of further Akkadian and Hellenistic 
parallels. 

One of the longest chapters is devoted to the 
theological questions raised by the idea of a 
God who ‘ does justice and righteousness ' in his 
own land (Psalm 99. 4) as well as among the 
nations of the world (Psalms 96-98) The 
importance of creation (Psalms 33. 89) and the 
Day of Atonement (Lev: 25: 10; Isaiah 61: 1-3) 
in this context 1s briefly discussed. The duty of 
the individual to ' do justice and righteousness” 
is examined with special reference to the key 
passage in Genesis 18 (am which Abraham 
argues with the * Judge of all the earth ' over the 
caties of Sodom and Gomorrah), and then, 
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following Davıd Daube The Exodus pattern in 
the Bible (1963), a final chapter looks at the 
Exodus and Settlement as particular examples 
of divine * justice and righteousness’ according 
to which the Israelites are ‘ Yahweh's slaves’ 
(Lev. 25: 55) and the land of Israel his land on 
which they live as ‘strangers and sojourners’ 
(Lev. 25: 23). A 12-page bibliography and 
extensive indexes account for nearly a fifth of 
the volume. 

Much useful material from the ancient world 
is presented here in a lucid, concise form. The 
theological discussion towards the end, 
however, reminds us that the Bible is not merely 
an ancient Near Eastern text like the others 
quoted, and it is thus a pity that such modern 
writers as Gustavo Gutiérrez and José Porfirio 
Miranda, for whom the Bible 1s a living text, 
and who often come to the same conclusion as 
Weinfeld though from a very different stand- 
point, are not referred to 


JOHN F. A SAWYER 


MINNA ROZEN: The Jewish community 
of Jerusalem in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. [In Hebrew.] [xiii], 625 pp. Tel 
Aviv: Tel Aviv University and the 
Ministry of Defense Publishing 
House, 1984. 


No less than three books appeared in 1984 on 
Ottoman Jewry, and two of these deal with the 
Jewish community of Jerusalem.! What sets 
Minna Rozen's work apart from the others 1s 
that it 1s by far the most comprehensive in 
Scope. 

The book ıs a revised version of the author's 
doctoral thesis It 1s based upon a wealth of 
sources, primarily Hebrew (many of them still 
ın manuscript) and the writings of contempor- 
ary Europeans, particularly travel accounts. 
Some edited Turkish sources are used as well, 
but the view of the community that is presented 
is essentially one from within. Dr. Rozen 
has created a well-delineated portrait of 
Jerusalemite Jewry during a period when the 
overall social and economic position of the Jews 
in the Ottoman Empire was undergoing a pro- 
gressive decline after the halcyon days of the 
sixteenth century. Thus, the picture she draws 
offers highly instructive contrasts with that 
presented by Amnon Cohen in his book on that 
same community during the preceding period. 
These contrasts are further highhghted by the 
fact that Cohen based his study almost 
exclusively upon Muslim sources (i e., the sijul 
of the mahkama and the tahrir registers), while 
Rozen—as already noted—relied mainly upon 
Jewish documentation. As one might expect, 
these two different sources tend to have a quite 
different perspective, especially with regard to 
relations between the Jewish community and 
the Islamic authorities. Cohen’s book dovetails 


The other two are. Amnon Cohen, Jewish 
life under Islam. Jerusalem in the sixteenth cen- 
tury (Cambridge, Mass. and London, 1984) and 
Aryeh Shmuelevitz, The Jews of the Ottoman 
Empire in the late fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries (Leiden, 1984). 
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into Rozen’s, and the two works are truly 
complementary. 

Rozen’s book is divided into two parts The 
first consists of 14 chapters descnbing 
Jerusalemite Jewry—its composition, organiza- 
tion, its social, spiritual, and daily life, its rela- 
tions with the authorities and with other reli- 
gious communities in the city, and its ties with 
Jewish communities in Palestine and the 
Diaspora. The general assessment of Muslim- 
Jewish relations in the period conforms to that 
of most of the scholarly literature, and although 
it breaks no new ground, adds to the overall 
picture. Particularly fascinating is the section on 
daily life which describes such aspects of 
material culture as home and furnishings, cloth- 
ing, food and drink There is a mine of ethno- 
graphic data as well. For example, there is a 
tantalizing, but all too short chapter on pil- 
grimage sites (pp. 261-4), a topic which has not 
been suffictently studied in its Jewish contexts. 
The wide-ranging scope of this book is 
reminiscent of that of the Annales school in 
French historical writing which sees the totality 
of the life experience as bemg within the 
historian's purview 

The second part of the book (pp. 299—562) is 
a rich and carefully edited documentary offer- 
ing that includes a description of MS Jerusalem 
8° 61, a large collection of letters by seven- 
teenth-century Jerusalemite rabbinical emis- 
saries (shddarim) to the Diaspora Rozen first 
describes the contents of this important source 
and then presents the texts of 83 selected letters. 

This book is a welcome contribution to the 
growing literature on Ottoman Jewry. The 
reviewer hopes that the author might consider 
translating the book into English, for it 
deserves—in his opinion—a wider audience. 


NORMAN A STILLMAN 


YEHOSHUA BEN-ARIEH: Jerusalem in 
the nineteenth century: the old city. 
xiii, 438 pp. New York: St Martin's 
Press, Jerusalem: Yad Ben Zvi 
Institute 1984. London: Croom 
Helm, [1985]. £25. 


Warm Kpatmt Before their 
Diaspora: a photographic history of 
the Palestinians 1876—1948. 351 pp. 
Washington D.C.: Institute for 
Palestine Studies, 1984. $60 (paper 
$27.50). 


In noticing these two volumes together one 
must state whether they share a common theme 
They do not quite. 

Ben-Arieh's first volume of a projected two- 
volume study of Jerusalem in the nineteenth 
century is a historical geography of the Holy 
City, based on contemporary writings about it. 
He has used Western travellers, the Hebrew 
press and personal memoirs of contemporaries. 
He refers to possible Ottoman sources which he 
has not located or perused. 

The author 1s struck by the uncomplimentary 
description of the Holy City by travellers as a 
dirty, neglected backwater, distant from the 
major routes of trade and commerce, and 
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abandoned to its own devices for a long time by 
its Ottoman rulers. He quotes Mark Twain, for 
instance, who in his The Innocents Abroad 
found the Holy Land 


‘truly...“monstrous” and "uninviting".. . 
Of all the lands there are for dismal scenery, I 
think Palestine must be the prince... 
Renowned Jerusalem itself, the stateliest 
name in history, has lost its ancient grandeur 
and 1s become a pauper village.. Palestine 
is desolate and unlovely. . Palestine is no 
more of the workaday world It is sacred to 
poetry and tradition—it is dreamland.’ 


(p. 54) 


Theodor Herzel, the founder of modern Zion- 
ism, was equally disappointed during his visit to 
the Old City m 1898: 


* When I remember thee in days to come, O 
Jerusalem, it will not be with pleasure. The 
musty deposits of two thousand years of 
inhumanity, intolerance and uncleanliness lie 
in thy foul-smelling alleys .". 


But Herzl goes on to promise that ‘ If Jerusalem 
is ever ours,’ what he would do and how he 
would build a New Jerusalem outside the Old 
City walls, etc. 

Ben-Arieh believes that with the exception of 
the Umayyad period (661-750), the period of 
Egyptian Mamlük control of the city and the 
exceptional reign of the Ottoman Sultan Sülay- 
man the Magnificent (sixteenth century), 
Jerusalem was not important to Muslim 
administration for nearly 400 years. To be sure, 
in the early nineteenth century only during the 
nine years of Muhammad ‘Ali’s control of 
Jerusalem and the Ottoman Reform (Tanzimat) 
period at mid-century did the condition of the 
Old City improve. It acquired a municipality for 
the first time in 1863 and, with it, a few sani- 
tation services and slightly improved public 
order. 

More interesting is Ben-Arieh’s argument 
that Jerusalem was not a typical Muslim city. 
The several religious quarters, its streets and 
boundaries ante-date the Islamic conquest 
Thus the ‘Fnday mosque’, Al-Aqsa, ‘is not 
located in the city centre, but, rather on a 
historic, holy site, the Temple Mount.’ The no 
less sacred Muslim structure, the Dome of the 
Rock, is nearby. The City walls and its gates 
were built before the Muslim period, following 
closely the outlines of the Roman city (Aelia 
Capitolina) built by Hadrian. Its two govern- 
ment fortresses are located in the Citadel of 
David and Pilate's Palace respectively. There 
are of course a typical Muslim market and 
public baths, but even the latter differ m their 
location from those found in other Muslim 
cities. 

What kept Jerusalem from becoming a typi- 
ca] Muslim city was its being a city sacred to 
the three great monotheistic religions. Conse- 
quently, it acquired  religio-geographical 
features. Thus in addition to the Great Aqsa 
Mosque there is the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre dating from the fourth century A.D. and 
other Christian structures throughout the Old 
City. So Jerusalem is both an ancient and an 
onental-Muslim city; in fact, Ben-Arieh con- 
tends, it is a spiritual city. Religion preserved it 
and gave it world-wide significance. ft was a city 
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of religion, and ‘the prime motive for its 
development in the later nineteenth century was 
also religious.’ The Old City in the nineteenth 
century, that 1s, was ‘ very much a product of its 
long history and religious heritage.’ Thus the 
Byzantines prayed and fought for its capture, so 
did the Crusaders, and the Jews later. But as the 
nineteenth century progressed the Old City, 
despite the continuity of the past, underwent 
certain changes. Its population grew, its cultural 
and political status was altered. But above all 
the pressure of numbers meant the spill-over to 
a new city outside the walls; the new Jerusalem 
which is the subject of Ben-Arieh’s projected 
second volume of this study 

Before their Diaspora, which presents a 
photographic history of the Palestinians from 
1876 to 1948, depicts both an Ottoman urban 
Muslim-Christian-Jewish Old City as well as a 
sophisticated, educated, urban Palestinian Arab 
community in the Old and New Jerusalem out- 
side the walls. The volume contains a remark- 
able collection of photographs (about 500) 
selected from private and public sources. 
Worthy of mention are those from the collec- 
tion of the well-known Christian Palestinian 
photographer, Khalil Raad. 

Divided into five parts, the record covers the 
EM from the last days of Ottoman rule to the 

ritish occupation to the Palestine Rebellion of 
1936-39, the London Conference of 1939 to the 
United Nations Partition Resolution of 
November 1947, and the Civil War of 1947- 
48—the armed conflict between the Palestinian 
Arabs and the Jews as the Mandate was coming 
to a close—which marks the ‘ Destruction of the 
Palestine community ’. 

The late Professor Marwan al-Buheiry of the 
American University of Beirut (A.U.B.) pro- 
vided a useful chronology of events for the 
volume. The carefully prepared, accurate cap- 
trons to the photographs were written by May 
Kadi. Dr Walid Khalidi, one-time Professor at 
the A.U.B. and currently Research Fellow at 
the Centre for Middle Eastern Studies at 
Harvard, and himself a member of a very old 
Jerusalem family that was prominent in educa- 
tion and politics in Palestine during the 
Mandate, has written a concise, thoughtful and 
calm introduction and commentary covering all 
five periods. His text constitutes a short history 
of the Palestinian community, its opposition to 
Zionism and its struggle with Britain in trying to 
prevent increased Jewish immigration to the 
country and the establishment of a Jewish state 
in ıt. In his narrative, Khalidi quotes authorita- 
tive figures and other sources showing the over- 
whelming Arab ownership of land in Palestine 
and its greater productivity than that of the 
Jews till the end of the Mandate. 

The thrust of Khalidi’s commentary is the 
forcible establishment of the State of Israel in 
Palestine; Israel, that 1s, was created by force of 
arms. It was imposed on a Palestinian com- 
munity which otherwise could have expected 
self-determination at the end of the British 
Mandate. As the photographic record and 
Khalidi's text try to show, the Palestinian com- 
munity possessed all the requisites for self- 
government, for statehood. Instead, nearly a 
million of its members were forcibly ousted 
from their ancestral homeland and dispersed to 
constitute the Palestinian Diaspora. It is not 
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only the immigration policies of the Mandate 
government Khalidi criticizes but also the series 
of British and later American actions and poli- 
cies leading to partition which, in his view, 
proposed a division of the country that was 
geographically, demographically, economically 
and politically heavily weighted 1n favour of the 
Jews and wholly detrimental to the Palestinians. 

Khalid: does not, however, fluff on the 
serious weaknesses and terrible mistakes of the 
Palestinian leadership 1n conducting the 
national struggle against Britain and the Zion- 
ists This is clear from his discussion of the 
Palestine Rebellion of 1936-39, even though he 
does not state clearly why it failed. As for the 
civil war of November 1947 to May 1948, the 
lack of proper military organization and civil 
defence, according to Khalidi, undermined the 
morale of the Palestinan population and 
facilitated its fight. On the other hand, in his 
commentary as well as in his selection of the 
photographic record, Khalidi presents a 
Palestinian community with 1mpressive achieve- 
ments in commerce, education and minor 
1ndustry, and notes the benefits it reaped from 
the economic boom of the Second World War. 
If this was indeed the case why was not the 
Palestinian community able to organize, econ- 
omically, militanly and politically in anticipa- 
tion of the inevitable civil war—the armed con- 
test between the Arabs and Jews for the control 
and possession of Palestine? This is still an open 
question which no Palestinian writer has yet 
answered adequately Leftists among them have 
offered us class-based explanations Others have 
overworked the responsibility of external forces 
and the weakness of the then independent Arab 
states. But if the Palestinian community was as 
advanced and sophisticated by the Second 
World War as Dr. Khalidi’s text and the 
accompanying photographic record contend, 
then why its utter collapse in the civil war? The 
question of course 1s now of academic and 
historical interest. Still, Before their Diaspora is 
a handsome, intelligently presented record of a 
problem, a conflict that has been with us for 
nearly seventy years. 


P. J. VATIKIOTIS 


RICHARD C. MARTIN (ed) 
Approaches to lslam in religious 
studies. xiii, 243 pp. Tucson, ` 
Arizona: University of Arizona 
Press, 1985. $18.95. 


In this volume 12 scholars approach Islam, 
mostly from a great distance. C. J. Adams in a 
foreword and R. C. Martin in the first paper 
present what they conceive to be the fundamen- 
tal issue facing what was initially a symposium: 
namely, that the disciplines of Islamic studies 
and Religious studies have failed both 
separately and together to present Islam 
adequately to the West. In the subsequent six 
papers a solemn lamentation at the varied 
failures and neglects of Islamists represents a 
minor motif; the major motif is methodology 
Carefully or carelessly outlining a methodology, 
and casually applying it to this problem or that, 
each scholar in turn claims for slender insights 
and banal generalizations a disclosing power, a 
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novelty or an excitement which simply is not 
there. Any reader who struggles through to 
Paper 7 will find there a fairly well-ordered and 
crisply articulated study. It is R.M Eaton’s 
‘Approaches to the study of conversion to 
Islam in India’. He retains something of the 
plaintive mood, but at least he informs. 

These scholars are separated from their sub- 
Ject-matter not only by an obsessive concern for 
methodology but also by a debilitating ene 
sentimentality. Adams sets the tone with his 
observation that ' the reality of religion has its 
locus in the experience of the devotee and 
scholars must...subject themselves to that 
experience.’ Even if this 1s part of the reality of 
religion, and part of what some scholars may 
choose to do, that ‘ must’ is entirely misplaced. 
And Cantwell Smith's thrice-quoted dictum, 
* Anything I say about Islam as a living faith is 
valid only insofar as Muslims can say “amen” 
to it’, is worse. There 1s no reason for a scholar, 
qua scholar, to look favourably on this 
principle, no matter how qualified. There are 
other principles of greater concern to scholar- 
ship (coherence, rationality, precision, argu- 
ment), and they, tn their context, matter more. 

Azim Nanji offers a neat and intelligent essay 
in which he compares two literary expressions 
of Isma‘ilt cosmology, the one ‘classical’ and 
philosophical, the other ‘ popular’ and narra- 
tive Unhappily, he ends with the suggestion 
that readers of such works are embarking on a 
quest which ‘culminates ın the experience 
within the human self of the Light (när), the 
prime...symbol of divine unity’ etc. Some 
sensitive souls may experience Light as soon as 
they are told they ought to; but scholars prob- 
ably ought not to. Adams too expects a great 
deal of scholars. He concludes an analysis of the 
works of Henry Corbin with the observation 
that ‘The encounter with Shri gnosticism in 
Corbin’s works is an open invitation to us all to 
enter and dwell in that realm if only we will 
“decide” to do so.’ If a scholar ‘decides’ to 
enter and dwell in every work of a committed 
believer (or is it just gnostics that count”), while, 
perhaps, expecting to experience the Light as 
well, he will not be much use as a scholar. 
Muhammad Abdul-Rauf 1s a believer who 
passes a generous but qualified judgement on 
Western scholarship and lists some of the major 
components of his faith (pp. 185-6) These he 
would prefer scholars to take on trust. One may 
sympathize, but not approve. I cannot, further, 
believe that the tough-minded intellectuals, wily 
Jurists and spirted debaters that I have, on 
occasion, met in Arabic literature would at all 
approve this plea for a fugitive and cloistered 
faith. Nor, I think, will Western scholars be 
doing Islam and Muslims any favours by treat- 
ing them as sensitive, lovable inferiors, rather 
than as intellectual equals. Islam is not a tender 
plant; ıt is a major world religion and deserves 
to be treated with the same rigour as scholars 
habitually give to Christianity or Judaism. 

Fazlur Rahman is a believer, and a scholar of 
standing. Here, however, he continues the 
sentimental mood. While superficially acknow- 
ledging that non-Muslims (the nice ones— 
*unprejudiced, sensitive and knowledgeable’) 
may achieve an intellectual understanding of 
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Islam, he too would prefer them to be properly 
controlled. See for example his remarks 
on ‘historical reductionism’ (p. 193) and his 
qualified welcome for ‘the phenomological 
approach ' which requires the proviston ‘ that its 
users recognize the Qur'an and Sunna as nor- 
mative criterion-referents for all expressions 
and understandings of Islam.’ In fact, all that a 
Scholar can offer is the observation that 
Muslims habitually dam that Qurän and 
Sunna are normative. The scholar can then 
study the various modes of expressing this 
claim, deviations from this claim, social respon- 
ses to the claim, etc. Some of the finest studies of 
the intellectual expression of this claim are 
found in the works of John Wansbrough, who 
figures in this book first tn a paper by A. Rippin 
(on the methodologies of J. W.) and then as the 
béte noir of scholarship 1n Rahman's closing 
pages. J. W. and Rippin, according to Rahman, 
have arbitrarily ditched history in favour of 
literary analysis. Rippin perhaps encourges this 
erroneous perception ın asserting that J. Wis 
‘basic methodological point...ıs to ask the 
prime question... What 1s the evidence?’ (sc. 
for ‘history’) I should estimate that J. W.'s 
caveats about historical reconstruction were a 
result of literary analysis, and not for him, 
initially, a methodological point; though they 
may have become one. Be that as it may, Rippin 
gives a fair and bold analysis of J. W.'s work 
and its place in the wider field of religious 
scholarship. It 1s that move into the wider field 
of scholarship that Rahman neglects, offering 
instead a narrow and traditional defence mostly 
in spite of and not in rational response to J. W.’s 
arguments. (I believe Rahman correct, however, 
in proposing a modification of J Wis desenp- 
tion of the Qur'an, p. 200. But, to add, as I 
would, ‘norm’ or ‘prescription’ to J. Wis 
mayor themes will not help Rahman Analysis of 
the major concepts of the normative parts of the 
Qur'ün reveals that they too echo Judaeo- 
Christian imagery and exhibit standard literary 
conventions and variant traditions (Rippin, 
p. 161).) 

Extreme concern for methodology, academic, 
irenic or fideistic, seems more to distance the 
student from his subject-matter than to 
enlighten. In the end, those who study some 
aspect of Islamic experience can hardly, as 
students, pay ıt a greater compliment than that 
of careful and focused attention. Precise de- 
scription and a generous concern for detail are 
the beginnings of scholarship. I am not recorn- 
mending methodological naivety (p 163); but, 
only after a student has some famiharity with 
what lies before hum can he assess what tools 
may help him to describe, analyse and explain 
it. And then, it is not a matter of borrowing or 
applying an established technique, but of 
creatively rediscovering a technique in relation 
to something unique and particular It is, after 
all, by the explicit testimony of all these writers, 
the thing itself, Islam, or an aspect of Islam, that 
is at issue. Here, in spite of, indeed because of, 
an excessive concern to approach Islam care- 
fully, these scholars, for the most part, fail to 
discover anything that has the quality of some- 
thing in particular. 


NORMAN CALDER 
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‘ALI DASHTI: Twenty-three years: a 
study of the prophetic career of 
Mohammed. Translated from the 
Persian by F. R. C. Bagley. xviii, 
228 pp. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1985. £15.95. 


A journalist, novelist and politician with 
classical religious training, ‘Ali Dashti served 1n 
the Senate of Iran from 1954 to 1979. He died 
shortly after the Iranian revolution 1n unclear 
circumstances (he had been arrested and beaten 
but was later released) at the age of about 85. 
He wrote a number of religious books, mainly 
on Sufi themes, as well as this work on Muham- 
mad, Bist u sth sal, published in about 1974. The 
book was printed anonymously in Beirut for, as 
Professor Bagley explains in his introduction, 
the period 1971 to 1977 was one of intense 
censorship 1n Iran, especially of works likely to 
create trouble among the religious classes 

Create trouble this book may well have done, 
but not in the way that one might immediately 
anticipate. The aim of the work ts to do away 
with all the myths surrounding Muhammad and 
the foundation of Islam (myths promulgated by 
Muslims and orientalists, although the latter do 
receive a fair degree of positive acknowledge- 
ment) and to undermine the sociological 
observation that religious belief always seems to 
blunt human reason. The book proceeds with a 
narrative account of Muhammad, the Qur'an 
and the early history of Islam but it is also at 
times a topical treatment of all the subjects 
which are perceived to be stumbling blocks for 
the modern, intellectual believer. As such, the 
work fits 1nto a recognizable genre of Islamic 
modernist writing but its distinctiveness and, 
indeed, 1ts power to cause trouble, lies in the 
directness and forcefulness of its stated position. 
These are not statements concerning Muham- 
mad that are couched behind intellectual con- 
structs, as one may find in the writings of Fazlur 
Rahman for example, but are conclusions 
stated plainly for all to comprehend. 

The appeal is made to psychology and soci- 
ology in order to understand the life of Muham- 
mad; such a historical reconstruction carries 
with it the inevitable refrain of * perhaps’ and 
* must have'. Many of the positions taken are 
familiar from other modernist writers. The 
mi'ráj was a spiritual journey; the process of 
revelation 1s one that works through Muham- 
mad's own intellect; the miracle of the Qur'an 
lies in the results that it has had and not in its 
eloquence or the like; freewill 1s the only poss- 
ible understanding of human existence; nothing 
supernatural is to be accepted in the context of 
the hfe of Muhammad—all can be accounted 
for by psychology None of this 1s surprising, 
nor even potentially upsetting to more con- 
servative Muslims. It ıs when Dashtt starts 
investigating the implications of some of these 
positions that one sees the extent of hus modern- 
ism. Muhammad was just a man, he will have 
made mistakes, thus there comes about the 
doctrine of abrogation and the Satanic verses. 
The Qur'àn is full of grammatical irregularities, 
as should be expected from an illiterate man. 
The Qur’an 1s indeed untranslatable, but that is 
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equally true of the poetry of Hafiz. The pil- 
grimage is a continuation of ancient rites which 
are ‘useless and meaningless’ remnants of 
seventh-century Arabia, like so many other 
items of law and ritual (e.g, the attitude 
towards women) After a discussion of Muham- 
mad's wives and his various problems which 
were resolved by Qur'ànic revelation, Dashti 
states: ‘Every reader of the Qor'an must be 
amazed to encounter these private matters in a 
scripture and moral code valid for all mankind 
and for all time’ (p. 137). God 1s described with 
the characteristics of a human being (and this is 
not mere anthropomorphism) for this is a reflec- 
tion of Mubammad's own feelings. Actions 
such as the execution of Banü Quraiza are 
declared simply ‘ unjust’ and based on ' inhu- 
mane principles', including the end justifying 
the means and the need for expediency regard- 
less of consistency with spiritual and moral 
precepts One could go on and on citing ex- 
amples of Dashti’s position but this should 
suffice to make the point clear. 

Those looking for a particularly thorough- 
going Shrite analysis of Muhammad will be 
somewhat disappointed. Mut'a marriage, for 
example, is mentioned, but no judgement 1s 
given one way or the other. The sources quoted, 
frequently with the aim of ridiculing their 
absurd fantasies concerning Muhammad, cover 
the full range of Sunni, Shri and European; 
Tafsir al-Jalālan is probably the most 
frequently quoted work. Towards the end of the 
book, when dealing with the problem of suc- 
cession, the virtues of ‘Ali and the faults of 
‘Uthman (and the conniving of ‘Umar) are 
clearly emphasized, but this is not the ‘Ali of 
Shrite mythology, it is the man with all his 
human faults, just like Muhammad The Shrite 
notion of the mam, one is led to believe, is the 
result of the workings of superstitious, 
inadequate minds once again. 

What does appear, however, is an Iranian 
emphasis. With the rise of Islam, ‘ the Arabs did 
not suddenly lose their materialistic outlook, 
their inability to think in abstract terms, their 
unconcern with spiritual matters, and their 
unruliness and obstinacy’ (p. 158). The Arabs 
are responsible for all the mdiculous supersti- 
tions which grew up around Muhammad and 
‘All. The Iranians were a far more sophisticated 
people, but even they eventually fell under the 
sway of the ‘illusions’ of the ‘weak human 
mind’ (p. 159). They did, however, give Islam 
its best minds—70% of the principle Arabic 
works on Islam were written by Iranians, 
according to Dashti. It was only after the 
Iranians ‘ placed no value on their nationhood 
and imagined the Hejaz to be the sole source of 
God's blessing to mankind’ (p. 208) that the 
Iranians fell under the sway of Arab supersti- 
tion. 

In translating this book (in an eminently 
readable way), Bagley has honourably fulfilled a 
promise he made to Dashti to do so. How well 
the work will be received by Iranians today, I 
am in no position to judge. Clearly, it will speak 
loudest to the now largely disaffected group of 
Iranian intellectuals. For the outsider, the book 
makes clear the extent of modernism in Iran in 
the pre-Khumaini period; it 1s, I suppose, one of 
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the ironies of the situation (in retrospect) that 
such a work would have to have been censored 
in Iran for fear of its repercussions. 


A. RIPPIN 


RICHARD WALZER: Al-Farabi on the 
perfect state: Abu Nasr al-Farabi's 
Mabüdi ar@ ahl al-madma al- 
fadila: a revised text with introduc- 
tion, translation and commentary. 
vii, 571 pp. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1985. £45. 


The formal structure of Farabi’s Mabadi' ara? 
ahl al-madina al-fadila is both familiar and 
elegant. A first section, on metaphysics (chs. 1- 
iit), deals with the unchanging world of intellig- 
ibles The conceptual centre of this section is the 
‘first intelligence’, al-‘aql al-awwal. A series of 
other existents derive their being from this one 
and fall into a natural hierarchical order whose 
direction 1s ‘downward’ from the first intelli- 
gence. The second section deals with physics, 
the sublunar world of matter, composition, 
change and decay. Here the conceptual centre is 
‘first matter’, al-mddda al-ülà Other existents 
materially dependent on this one fall into a 
natural hierarchic ordér whose direction is 
‘upward’ and culminates ın man (chs 1v-ix). 
Farabi, though he gives details and clues, does 
not, in the end, make clear the relationship 
between these two worlds, for reasons which, 
perhaps, are not too difficult to perceive (Is first 
matter eternal and does it thereby escape the 
creative activity of the divine being? cf. ch. vi, 
and pp. 372-3) The third section deals with 
human biology (chs. xi-xi1) and psychology 
(cns: X, xm—xıv), concentrating on the higher 
aculties of the soul and their relationship to the 
‘active intellect’. Arguably the (teleological) 
centre of this discussion lies in the concept of 
human felicity, sa'Gda—man's ultimate perfec- 
tion, a natural fulfilment (istikmal) of hus 
peculiar position at the highest level of material 
things, and his potential to exist free from 
matter (ch. xiii, para. 5). Achievement of 
immaterial felicity 1s however dependent upon 
appropriate political organization which con- 
stitutes the fourth and major section of the work 
(chs. xv-xix). The book achieves a neat 
circularity when it emerges that the first 
criterion of a perfect society 1s appropriate 
knowledge of metaphysics, physics and psych- 
ology as set out in the earlier sections of the 
book. 

It 1s immediately clear that this argument 
belongs structurally and conceptually to the 
highly specialized tradition of Greek philosophy 
which had been mediated to the Arabs from late 
antiquity. Farabi, though committed to this 
philosophical tradition, systematically juxta- 

oses to the philosophical terminology a paral- 
el terminology derived from the Near Eastern 
theological tradition wherein the concepts and 
connotations of God and theodicy were not 
easily reconciled with the philosophical tradi- 
tion. This juxtaposition is nowhere more 
evident than in ch. xvii which explicitly de- 
scribes the phenomena of diverse religious 
systems (milal) as symbolic representations 
(mithalat) of philosophical truth. Elsewhere 
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Farabi engages m discussion of descriptive 
terms (sifát) applied to the first intellect (sic) and 
the general significance of divine names (asmd‘) 
(ch. 1 and ii)—thereby participating in a well- 
established philosophical/theological discussion 
(for which, see Wolfson, The philosophy of the 
Kalam, Cambridge, Mass. 1976, ch 1i). Farabi 
also 1n this work allows the theological term 
Allah to encroach on the philosophical concept 
of al-‘agi al-awwal, and he clearly indicates the 
identity of the active intellect (al-‘agl al-fa“al) 
with the notion of the Holy Spirit, rüh al-quds 
(cf. pp. 405-6) In his discussion of the (theo- 
logical?) concepts of nubuwwa and wahy he 
makes clear his grading of prophetic as opposed 
to philosophical knowledge: the former is only a 
symbolic reformulation of the latter, and can 
only be correctly understood in the light of the 
latter (chs. xiv and xv). 

Tension between the philosophical and the 
theológical components in the text is represen- 
ted in Walzer's commentary by two hypotheses 
which constitute the structural foundations of 
his analysis. One is the hypothesis of specific but 
unidentifiable Greek sources for the unique 
or unusual aspects of Farabi’s philosophical 
speculation (Introduction, pp.9 ff) Walzer 
remains ambivalent about the analytic need for 
this postulated source; he almost feels he can 
date and locate such a source (or sources) to the 
sixth century A.D. (p. 10; cf pp. 426 et al.), but 
cannot quite be sure that Farabi 1s not himself 
responsible for the originality of his ideas (or 
the original combination and reworking of 
established concepts) (p. 12) In his commen- 
tary Walzer allows play on the *unknown 
Platonising predecessor of Farabi’ (p. 426) to 
become a major explicative device. This source, 
repeatedly signalled, remains anonymous. ‘a 
neo-Platonic predecessor’ (p.432), 'a late 
Greek predecessor’ (p. 433), ‘a previous Greek 
supporter of Plato’s views on politics’ (p 435), 
‘the author on whom [Farabi] ultimately 
depends’ (p. 444) etc. Whether one accepts this 
postulate or not, it becomes in the hands of 
Walzer the commentator a device whereby he 
opens to his readers the whole world of ancient 
Greek philosophy and clarifies the place of this 
work within that tradition. The second 
hypothesis informing Walzer’s commentary 1s 
that of specific Imami Shri bias affecting 
Farabi's theological and political speculation. 
Again, it seems 1mpossible at this stage either to 
accept or reject this hypothesis, but, again, as an 
explicative device, this hypothesis functions as a 
means whereby Walzer conveys to the reader 
the peculiarly Muslim constellation of ideas 
which constitute the background to Farabi's 
thought. 

It 1s hardly possible to conceive of a neater 
introduction to Islamic philosophy, and to the 
unique tension between philosophy and religion 
that marked the Islamic experience, than this 
work by Farabi. It 1s a signal benefit to the 
world of scholarship that Richard Walzer 
devoted to the text, the translation and the 
commentary on this work the last years of his 
life. Few scholars could hope to achieve the 
precision and the elegance with which this 
native-speaker of German transformed an 
Arabic text into his adopted language, English. 
Still fewer could match the wide-ranging, 
informative and constantly stimulating discus- 
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ston that marks the commentary. The text, with 
its meticulous scholarly apparatus, though 
published here from a handwritten, not a 
printed base, is a considerable advance on 
earlier editions The final form of the work 
appears to be due to Gerhard Endress who has 
carried out his task with care and skill. This is a 
model production by the Oxford University 
Press and a fitting monument to the career of 
Richard Walzer who was not only himself phil- 
osopher, scholar and teacher, but also a friend 
to generations of scholars and students. 


NORMAN CALDER 


HuGuH KENNEDY: The Prophet and the 
age of the caliphates: the Islamic 
Near East from the sixth to the 
eleventh century. (History of the 
Near East.) xii, 424 pp. London 
and New York: Longman, 1986. 
£22 (paper £12). 


A good, modern history of the first four 
centuries of Islam in its heartland of the Middle 
East 1s long overdue. Histories of Islam and 
histories of the Arabs overflow the period and 
the place. Yet histories of both dwell upon this 
age in this region, as a classic time in a classic 
land when the faith achieved its form and the 
Arabs ruled so much of the world. The prob- 
lems of describing, let alone understanding this 
unity of action, time and place are nevertheless 
formidable. Religion and politics, theoretically 
inseparable in this context, are hard to combine 
in practice; historians hover between the single 
certainties of sacred history and the complexity, 
indeed profundity, of secular processes they are 
ill-equipped by their sources to explain. 
Nowhere 1s the problem better seen than in the 
contrast between the beginning and the end of 
the period, between the heroic epoch of proph- 
ecy and conquest 1n the seventh century and the 
‘petty dynasties’ of the eleventh. If straight- 
forward degeneration from the ideal will not do, 
what will make sense of the plethora of political 
formations, as well as sects? At an elementary 
level, the problem may be one of space: after a 
long disquisition on the simple start, there may 
be no room to do justice to the vanety of the 
finish. As the unity of the subject disintegrates, 
that of the theme 1s lost 1n a rebarbative set of 
-ids and -isms. In the long list of names, the 
Fatimids figure prominently, but their achieve- 
ment is elusive and their function, if any, 1s 
simply to make way for the forces of the future. 
The Seljuq Turks, when they arrive, fill some- 
thing of an intellectual as well as a political 
vacuum. 

Hugh Kennedy's coverage is remarkably 
even. Admittedly, the sixty years to the death of 
‘All receive twice as many pages as the ninety 
years of the Umayyad caliphate, and almost as 
many as the two hundred years of the 'Abbasid 
empire; but this bow towards Mecca is offset by 
the attention paid to the last hundred years of 
his period, as much as to the Umayyads and 
‘Abbasids, 661-945, combined. What this 
means ın practice is a steady-paced narrative 
which gives the ‘ petty dynasties °, one after the 
other, the same measure as the great, and 
accordingly provides an intelligible account of 
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the entire period—no mean feat, which for the 
first time in such a general history makes the 
"Uqaylids, for example, as accessible and as 
comprehensible as the greater brethren Thus 
Kennedy's book fulfils the declared intention of 
the preface, ‘to provide a basic framework of 
chronological narrative `, with considerable suc- 
cess—although what will ‘the reader who is 
approaching the history of the Near East for the 
first tıme’ make of such quantities of informa- 
tion, so many names? Kennedy, anxious ‘to 
devote space to long-term social and economic 
changes and to the positive aspects of Muslim 
government and the 1mmense achievements of 
the period ’, effectively draws breath only twice, 
to summarize the achievements of the 
Umayyads, and to characterize the post- 
‘Abbasid century as one of regional diversity 
and cultural attainment, a true climax, not an 
ultimate disappointment. He argues well, if 
briefly, for the growth of society and the 
development of civilization, pointing at the very 
end to ‘ the Fatimid economic miracle’. If this is 
not, after all, the most exciting of conclusions, it 
agrees very well with the overall argument, 
which in turn is perfectly in accordance with the 
reasoning and the rationale of modern historical 
Scholarship. To that extent, the vacuum is filled. 

Modern historical scholarship, of course, 1s 
secular, and does not see with the eye of faith 
even when its subject is religion. Kennedy in 
fact succeeds to the extent he does by excluding 
the history of religion as far as ıt ıs possible to 
do so in a work which begins with the prophet 
and tells the story of his successors as rulers of a 
religious community Insofar as this is not poss- 
tble, Islam 1s minimally defined, and treated as a 
political factor subordinate to the narrative. In 
principle, this 1s a perfectly legitimate approach 
to the subject, and for the purpose of the book, 
resolves the problem of the relationship between 
religion and politics which 1s fundamental to 
this particular history. The question remains as 
to how far it 1s justifiable in this instance, even 
as a practical solution to the daunting problem 
of writing a work of this kind. The paradox is 
that, to write a political history from which 
religion is largely excluded, Kennedy must rely 
upon a version of history which, for the first two 
hundred years at least, is the version pro- 
pounded by the religion itself In his biblio- 
graphical essay, 'Principal sources for the 
history of the Near East, 600-1050 °, he argues 
for its basic accuracy, requiring historical criti- 
cism only in detail Thereby he argues against 
those who insist that the religious purpose of its 
authors has affected the matenal much more 
radically, encoding the record of events in such 
a way as to require systematic re-reading to 
discern the historical content. Kennedy dismis- 
ses their case on practical grounds, that ‘the 
idea that anyone in the second/eighth century 
could have systematically forged or invented so 
vast, diverse and circumstantial a body of 
evidence is simply unbelievable', and berates 
Cook and Crone for turning instead to non- 
Muslim sources, whose reliability 1s far less sure. 
But though Wansbrough 1s mentioned, the 
name of Schacht is not at all; nor is Brunschvig, 
whose great article, ‘Ibn Abd al-H’akam et la 
conquéte de l'Afrique du Nord ', has just been 
republished (see Short Notice to follow). The 
case they make is not that ‘a few ideologues’ 
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invented the whole story two hundred years 
later, but that the whole society was involved 
from the beginning in the elaboration of an 
account which we now see only at a late stage in 
its development, worked out in ways which are 
often impressively logical, but ın accordance 
with criteria which are not necessarily those 
of the twentieth century Until this case 
is answered, the political history of the 
first Islamic century in particular will remain 
doubtful. 

Kennedy does, so far as his political brief 
allows, envisage the role of myth-making in hus 
account of Shr'ite and Sunnite sectarianism in 
the tenth century. But even here, the positive 
purpose of the author (and no doubt of hus 
editor and publisher) gives little scope for reflec- 
tion upon the implications. In such circum- 
stances, and at this time, this book could prob- 
ably not be anything other than it is. As it is, 
despite the above caution, it 1s to be welcomed, 
and the criticisms which can be made in detail 
do not detract from its worth. Central to the 
argument, and perhaps its most important con- 
tribution to the subject, is the emphasis 
throughout upon the enduring strengths of the 
original caliphate from late Umayyad times to 
its collapse in the mid-tenth century, despite the 
drastic crises which conventionally mark ‘ the 
decline and fall of the Arab empire’ With that 
emphasis goes an exposition of the problems of 
the * patrimonial state’ which were the reverse 
of this imperial com, coupled with an insistence 
that they were structural, and not in themselves 
fatal. The real trouble, Kennedy suggests, was 
economic, ‘the long-term decline in the pros- 
perity of the Sawad ’, the irngated agricultural 
heartland of Iraq. That decline, of course, was 
no doubt a long-term consequence of the 
patrimonial state, increasingly exploitative as 
first the wars of conquest came to an end, and 
then the revenues of province after province 
were lost along with central control over their 
administration. But that is a long-term view of a 
long-term process which, as Kennedy is at pains 
to point out, was offset by the prosperity of 
other regions (Fars 1s a favourite example) 

This *hollow heart' thesis is the starting- 
point for Kennedy's analysis of politics and 
culture in the century following the eclipse of 
the ‘Abbasids. Culturally his emphasis 1s upon 
regional diversity under the broad rubric of 
Islam, no longer a religion identified with a 
particular race or government, but one in which 
local and ‘ national’ loyalties could find expres- 
sion. Politically he sets out to discriminate 
between two different types of state, that based 
on ghimdan and that based on tribes This is a 
military distinction between 'slave' soldiers 
and tribal warriors which Kennedy takes as the 
touchstone of regimes which on the one hand 
seem broadly ‘ patrimonial’, on the other hand 
‘patriarchal’. States which rely upon ghilmdan 
continue the ‘Abbasid tradition of monarchy in 
royal cities replete with Men of the Pen as well 
as Men of the Sword, administering their 
dominions through their servants. Those which 
rely upon tribes are family overlordships 
located in the countryside, protecting rather 
than ruling the cities and settled communities 
within the range of their power Given a certain 
tendency for the two types to overlap, this is a 
useful classification which enables Kennedy to 
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tour the dynastic honzon of these hundred 
years without falling back upon a simple cata- 
logue. Had space allowed, it is clear that he 
would have used ıt still further, to investigate 
the modes of government at the lower levels of 
the city and perhaps the village. Instead, 1t leads 
hum to the Fátimids, the last of the caliphates of 
his title. 

His account of the dynasty, whose long and 
complex history lacks a suitable monograph, 1s 
a very competent narrative of events mainly in 
Syria, where the Fatimids were most conspi- 
cuously in action, completed by the final evoca- 
tion of therr prosperity. That prosperity nicely 
contrasts with the impoverishment of Iraq to 
bring the dynastic tour back to its starting-point 
in the ‘Abbasid collapse. As noted earlier, the 
illustration this provides of regional diversifica- 
tion brings the book itself to an end, while the 
evocation of growing trade with western Europe 
looks forward to the next volume in the series, 
The Age of the Crusades. But while this is 
wholly satisfactory from one point of view, it 
seems to evade the book's own title, The Age of 
the Caliphates. It is perfectly legitimate to see 
the Fatimid dawla as yet another regional suc- 
cessor to the Arab empire; Kennedy shows how 
it inherited the Ikhshidid state, and moreover 
Ikhshidid policies. The Fatimid caliphate was 
nevertheless a caliphate, with all the claim to 
universality which that imphed. Cairo, for the 
Fatimids, had taken the place of Baghdad; for 
the caliph Hakim, it may have taken the place of 
Mecca and Medina Historically, logically and 
ideologically, their da'wa or cause took pre- 
cedence over their dawla or state. In their search 
for recognition, they were far more than a local 
dynasty, polarizmg not only the formal 
loyalties, but also the attitudes and policies of 
rulers throughout the Muslim world. The more 
dramatic consequences—Umayyads of Spain, 
Zinids, Almoravids; Ghaznavids, Seljuqs—lie 
outside the place or the period of this book. The 
Seljugs do indeed have a postscript to them- 
selves, but one that makes only the most passing 
reference to their persuasions. It may be that 
previous writers have spoken all too glibly of 
“the Sunni revival" without full consideration 
of what the phrase might mean; yet it indicates a 
genuinely political dimension of the Fatimid 
period which 1s largely absent from this work If 
1t does nothing else, (he small place allocated to 
religious considerations in Kennedy’s narrative 
leaves the reader quite unprepared for the great 
crisis of the eleventh century which determines 
the end of hus chosen age. In 1050 the universal 
caliphate may have been a fiction, but the 
fiction was potent as never thereafter. With little 
attention to the political implications of the 
idea, the accent on regionalism seems one-sided, 
the narrative finally wanting. 

For all that, the book will surely earn its place 
on any bookshelf When, therefore, it runs to a 
reprint or a second edition, it is to be hoped that 
the proofs can be re-read. It is probably too late 
to split up some of the over-long sentences, but 
there are some odd printing errors, such as 
‘good’ for ‘ grain’ on p 320, while on pp. 315- 
16, the dài Abit ‘Abd Allah has twice become 
his brother Abū "]-- Abbas. And there may be 
scope for the revision of some passing remarks, 
such as that ın 931 the Qaramita of Bahrayn 
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were duped by a Persian adventurer, or that in 
951 they were persuaded by the Fatimids to 
return the Black Stone to Mecca. 


MICHAEL BRETT 


SA‘AD BIN ‘ABD AL-‘AZIZ AL-RASHID: 
al-Rabadhah: a portrait of early 
Islamic civilisation in Saudi Arabia. 
xxvi, 166 pp. London: Longman 
Group Ltd. for King Saud Univer- 
sity, Riyadh, 1986. 


Al-Rabadha was prominent ın early Islamic 
times as a pilgrim station and himà on the Darb 
Zubayda some 400 km. north-east of Mecca. Its 
fame derived principally from its association 
with the Companion and traditiomst Abi 
Dharr al-Ghifart, who chose it as a place of 
retiral on the occasion of his quarrel with *Uth- 
man in the year 30/650-1 and died there in 32/ 
652-3, although its creation as a hımā by ‘Umar 
and the presence of gold mines nearby no doubt 
contributed to its prosperity. It was finally 
destroyed and abandoned during the Qarmati 
troubles 1n. 319/931-2. Although the Arabic 
historians and geographers are quite informa- 
tive about the town, particularly as a centre of 
scholarship, its precise location remained 
unknown until the site was identified by Hamad 
al-Jasir in 1975. The obvious importance of the 
discovery was not lost on Saudi Arabian 
archaeologists and since 1979 Dr. al-Rashid has 
carried out annual campaigns of excavation at 
the site with his Saudi colleagues. Although 
much remains to be done before definitive 
publication of the findings can be initiated, the 
author is to be congratulated on this splendid 
preliminary description. Like its superb com- 
panion volume, A. R. Ansary's Qaryat al-Fau 
a portrait of pre-Islamic civilisation in Saudi 
Arabia, London, 1982 (noticed in BSOAS, 
xLvii, 2, 1984, 344), it is basically an album of 
impressive coloured photographs of the site, the 
excavations, and the artifacts recovered, 
accompanied by a brief and informative de- 
scriptive text in English and Arabic. 

The site, which measures 850 by 500 m., has 
yielded three residential complexes, two of them 
walled, a fortress, two mosques, one presum- 
ably that founded by Abū Dharr, a cemetery, 
and two large storage cisterns. Although it 
might be felt that the sumptuous plates do more 
than justice to some of the materials recovered, 
epigraphists may look forward to the eventual 
publication of an interesting corpus of early 
Küfi documents, including some on camel 
bones, wood, leather, and indeed paper, while 
students of early Islamic building techniques 
and town planning will find much of relevance 
to their specializations. Apparently unique to 
the site are the plastered water storage tanks set 
into the floors of many of the houses. The 
smaller artifacts too are of considerable interest. 
There is a quantity of attractive glassware, 
possibly of local manufacture, while some items 
of metalwork suggest the existence of a local 
pharmacological industry. Saudi Arabia has 
very many archaeological sites of potential 
interest and the Department of Antiquities and 
Museums is pursuing a judicious programme of 
surveying and excavation. If the volumes on 
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Qaryat al-Faw and al-Rabadha are an index c? 
future prospects in this area, an exciting era ia 
the unveiling of Arabia's past lies ahead 


A. K. IRVINE 


PIETER SMOOR: Kings and bedouins i3 
the palace of Aleppo as reflected iz 
Ma'rri's works. (Journal of Semitiz 
Studies. Monograph, No.8) xi, 
255 pp. Manchester: University of 
Manchester, 1985. 


This monograph identifies and discusses pase 
ages in the poetry and prose of Maar whica 
refer to events and personalities of the poet^5 
own lifetime, that is, the period of the late 
Hamdanid emirate and the transition to th= 
Mirdasid emirate in Aleppo. These passages arz 
used to illuminate the work and character of th= 
poet. The works of Ma'arri thus treated ar: 
chiefly the two diwans, the Saqt al-zand and th» 
Luzüm mà là yalzam, and the prose Risalat ar 
sahil wa ’l-shahy. Against the background ct 
sections in which he outlines the political 
developments of the period without particular 
reference to the poet's work, Smoor sets th 
more detailed discussions of particular passages 
in the light of both the historical tradition an 
the traditional commentaries on Ma'arri's worz 
by such as Tibrizi, Batalyawsi and Khwaraznv. 
Although he is sometimes aided by the tradz- 
tional commentaries in his search for the events 
or personalities alluded to 1n the poetry, and 
sometimes Ma'arri himself 1s explicit, his task E 
often impeded by the anonymity and conse 
quent obscurity of the verses (he suggests that 
on occasion the poet has subsequently deleted 2 
personal name which originally clarified a par 
ticular allusion) and by the variant readings i2 
which they have sometimes been transmittec. 
The discussions of the poetical passages tend t> 
be complex but this reviewer, in spite of soms 
initial scepticism and occasional feeling that th= 
attempt to relate a poetical passage to th: 
historical tradition required just too muca 
effort, was usually convinced by the authors 
persuasive arguments and his evidert 
familiarity with Ma'arri's style. 

Since Smoor’s intention 1s not mainly t» 
deepen our understanding of the historical 
events or of the tradition which reports them t» 
us, his work is primarily of importance fcc 
students of Ma'arri and of the poetry of Ur 
period. Historians of northern Syria in the late 
fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centunes wil 
perhaps feel that the author's need for events t5 
which to relate the poetry has led him to neglec 
the literary character of the historical sources, 
but his work will be important for any future 
attempt to re-evaluate the historical source 
material for this period. The citation of substar- 
tial passages of poetry in English translatioa 
and the complexity of some of the argument d» 
not make for easy reading but it 1s difficult to see 
how such material could be presented dit 
ferently. In the appendices the texts and transl 
tion of a few previously unpublished short pass- 
ages (chiefly from the MSS of the Bughyat a- 
talab fi ta’rikh Halab of Ibn al-‘Adim and the 
Ta'rikh Dimashq of Ibn ‘Asakir) are provided 


G. R HAWTING 
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P. W. EDBURY (ed.): Crusade and 
settlement: Papers read at the first 
Conference of the Society for the 
Study of the Crusades and the Latin 
East and presented to R. C. Smail. x, 
281 pp. Cardiff: University College 
Cardiff Press, 1985. 


The 31 papers collected in this volume are 
divided, not altogether comfortably perhaps, 
along the lines suggested by the title Among the 
leading contributions 1n the Crusade section 1s 
an erudite study by Norman Housley of pre- 
cedents for the crusades against Christian 
opponents of papal policy (for which the tradi- 
tional label ‘political crusades’ appears 
destined, incidentally, to persist faute de mieux) 
and against heretics. There 1s a judicious discus- 
sion by J. Gilchrist of the cavernous gap that 
existed until the thirteenth century between 
crusades and canon law texts; he demonstrates 
that the old-established ideas concerning the 
holy war were not miraculously skewed in 1095 
to form crusade ideology but survived alongside 
the new creation, to fuel on occasion criticism of 
the crusade itself. A vigorous challenge to 
‘over-intellectualized or apologetic research’ 
and to ‘ mechanistic interpretations’ of crusad- 
ing in the era of its greatest diversification 1s 
issued by C. J. Tyerman, who points to the ever 
distinctive properties, and the superior appeal, 
of the expeditions to the Near East In terms of 
furnishing access to the mentality of the actual 
participants, however, pride of place must 
surely go to Giles Constable's paper on the 
evidence of charters, a source greatly under- 
utilized in the past. 

The Settlement section comprises a somewhat 
less homogeneous assemblage of papers. Jean 
Richard, who in 1945 published the standard 
work on the county of Tripoli down to 1187, 
now takes up the theme at the point where he 
had abandoned it, and highlights the greater 
power of the counts relative to the thirteenth- 
century Crown of Jerusalem. The respective 
powers of Crown and baronage in that kingdom 
receive the attention of Jonathan Riley-Smith in 
a paper on Baldwin II’s établissement on the 
confiscation of fiefs, and of G A. Loud in a 
study of the earliest application of the 
celebrated Assise sur la Ligece to royal, as 
opposed to baronial, activity Bernard 
Hamilton contributes a useful paper on the 
queen-mother Agnes of Courtenay, whose repu- 
tation has suffered so much at the hands of 
William of Tyre and his continuators, while 
H. E. Mayer fires another salvo in his contro- 
versy with the editor regarding the ‘double’ 
county of Jaffa-Ascalon. There are papers rela- 
ting to the Cypriot economy, by M Balard and 
by D. M. Metcalf, on the Frankish nobility in 
Cyprus, by W. H. Rudt de Collenberg, and on 
the settlement of Rhodes, by Anthony Luttrell. 
The era of Mamluk pressure is represented by 
Robert Irwin on the conquest of Tripoli in 1289, 
and by Peter Holt's examination of the Arabic 
text of Baybars's treaty with the lady of Beirut. 

There are, finally, two papers on the Mongol 
invasions of Syria. The failure of repeated 
attempts to conquer the country, notably by the 
Ti-Khan Ghazan at the end of the thirteenth 
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century, 1s examined by D. O. Morgan, who 
sees ecological factors as the single constant 
reason underlying it. This is certainly convinc- 
ing, but we do need, perhaps, to know more 
about the Ti-Khan's actual war aims: did he 
mtend the definitive incorporation of Syria 
within the empire, or was he seeking, rather, 
merely to contain the Mamlüks by creating a 
‘no man's land’ south-west of the Euphrates? It 
cannot be assumed, in other words, that 
Ghaàzàn's purpose was necessarily identical with 
Hülegü's (whatever that was) when he pushed 
into Syria in 1260. The battle of ‘Ayn Jalut in 
that year 1s examined by Peter Thorau in a 
paper that makes intensive use of the Arabic 
sources One minor point needs to be made in 
this connexion. Thorau rightly questions the 
figure of 120,000 for the Mamlük army supplied 
by Bernard Lewis ın his Encyclopaedia of Islam 
article * ‘Ayn Djalüt '. In fact, Lewis had taken 
the figure from Howorth (History of the 
Mongols, u, 167), who had in turn misread the 
number 12,000 given by d'Ohsson (Histoire des 
Mongols, ut, 334); this more realistic figure 1s 
derived ultimately from Wassaf (Bombay 
lithograph ed., 1253/1869, 47). 

Crusade and settlement 1s a testimony to the 
currently healthy condition of crusading 
studies. It does not, of course, represent every 
crusading specialist. It 1s fortunate that Joshua 
Prawer, who was prevented by illness from 
attending the conference, was able nevertheless 
to send in a study of the topography of 
Jerusalem and reconstruction of the Frankish 
siege ın 1099, but one notes with regret the 
absence of Claude Cahen. Nevertheless, the list 
of specialists represented here 1s an impressive 
one, and it 1s fitting that this well produced 
volume should be dedicated to a scholar who 
inspired such widespread affection and respect. 
His death in July 1986 came as a sad blow. 


PETER JACKSON 


Doris BEHRENS-ABOUSEIF: Azbakiyya 
and its environs, from Azbak to 
Ismail 1476-1879. (Suppléments 


aux Annales  Islamologiques. 
Cahiers, no. 6.) [xiii], 129 pp., 
23 plates. Le Care Institut 


Francais d’Archéologie Orientale, 
1985. 


Like Nelly Hanna's study of Bülàq in the 
Mamluk and Ottoman periods (reviewed in 
BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1985, 613), this is a contribu- 
tion to the detailed urban history of Cairo, 
based on wagf documents, Arabic literary 
sources both published and manuscript, and the 
accounts of travellers, and utilizing also a wide 
range of secondary sources. The Azbakiyya 
district included the former river-port of al- 
Mags, and lay between the ancient Canal of 
Cairo and the later Nagiri Canal, constructed by 
al-Nasr Muhammad ın 725/1325. It centred 
around the flood-lake (birka) of 4,000 square 
metres, here rather inappropriately styled a 
pond, and it took its name from the Mamluk 
magnate, Azbak min Tutukh (d. 904/1498). He 
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revived a depopulated area on the margin of the 
city by creating (or rather, restoring) the lake, 
and building a palace which became the nucleus 
of a suburban complex The author has 
reconstructed the layout of this from Azbak’s 
wagfiyya From this initial development at the 
south-east of the lake, a generation before the 
Ottoman conquest, there took place a gradual 
process of settlement around its shores. In the 
north, al-Maqs became the principal Coptic 
quarter of Cairo, and adjoining ıt was the 
Frankish quarter The Ottoman period (more 
precisely in the architectural context, the neo- 
Mamluk period) saw the first efflorescence of 
the Azbakiyya. It contained the residences of 
religious notables, such as the Bakri family, and 
of neo-Mamlük ndees, such as ‘Uthman 
Káhya al-Qazdughli (d. 1148/1735), who like 
Azbak before him constructed a complex 
including a palace and a mosque This 1s also 
reconstructed from the wagfiyya. 

On the site of Azbak's own palace stood the 
residence of the rich and cultured Sharayibi 
family, who derived their wealth from the cof- 
fee-trade, and who represented a third element 
in the society of eighteenth-century Cairo. 
Meanwhile to the north and north-east of the 
lake was an area of working-class settlement 
with a thriving textile industry During the 
French expedition (1798-1801) the Azbakiyya 
became the nerve-centre of the occupying 
forces. Bonaparte established himself in the 
newly built palace of Muhammad Bey al-Alfi, 
and other houses 1n the vicinity were appropri- 
ated for residential and official purposes, while 
some demolition and construction was under- 
taken for the sake of military security. Under 
Muhammad ‘Afi Pasha and his successors a new 
efflorescence of the Azbakiyya took place, when 
the district was reconstructed in accordance 
with nineteenth-century European taste. The 
lake was drained, and converted into a public 
park, which took its final (and reduced) form 
when Khedive Isma'il was preparing for the 
state opening of the Suez Canal. New streets 
were constructed, and Shepheard's Hotel arose 
where al-Alfi and Bonaparte had once resided. 
European officials, residents and visitors re- 
placed the Cairene notables, Coptic clerks and 
textile workers of the previous century. 

This process of urban development and 
change ıs systematically traced by the author, 
who in an appendix (pp. 103-16) discusses in 
more detail the architecture of the great build- 
ings, especially the palace and mosque of 
Azbak, and the mosque of ‘Uthman Káhya. 
The book is illustrated with photographs and 
plates from the Description de l'Egypte, and is 
provided with a number of maps of the district. 
Some points of detail arouse comment. Kafür 
al-Ikhshidi was not the founder (p. 2) of the 
Ikhshidid dynasty but the eunuch who ruled 
Egypt, originally as regent for the Ikhshid's 
sons. On p. 15, was the gaysariyya of Bab al- 
Lüq real for weaving linen? The reference 
cited from al-Maqrizrs Kfutat, u, 118, says that 
the founder of the qaysariyya ‘ made it for the 
sale of linen thread’ (ja'alahá li-bay' ghazl al- 
kattén). The name read as Hamasma’a (p. 24) 
should (using this orthography) be Hamsumi'a, 
ie. Five-Hundred—a sobriquet of similar 
nature to al-Alfi! Mustafa b ‘Abdallah (fl. 
1008/1599-1600), described as ‘Amir Liwa’’, 
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was not ‘a general as hus title tells’ (p 46) buta 
sancak beyi ın Arabic disguise It is surprisirz 
and most unusual to read (p.49) that a 
descendant of an old family of jurists in 1118/ 
1698-9 *was an amir named Muhammad 
Madani Surbagi’, i.e. çorbacı, a Janissary ofS- 
cer Shaykh Muhammad al-Mahdi 1s sazi 
(p. 62) to have ‘ belonged to a great dynasty ef 
religious notables’, but he came in fact from a 
Coptic family and was converted to Islam as.a 
minor (Jabarti, 1v, 233) The cumulative effect 
of such instances is to suggest that the author's 
grasp of the wider historical background is net 
equal to her specialist knowledge of her chosen 
subject 


P. M. HOLT 


ANTONIO ALMAGRO GORBEA: El Palc- 
cio Omeya de Amman. Vol. r La 
Arquitectura, [212] pp., 63 plates, ® 
loose plans. Madrid Instituto 
Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, 1983. 


This handsome production, an A4 paperback 
volume in Spanish, with summaries in Arabic 
and English, presented in a hard box with 29 
loose-leaf plans, is the first comprehensize 
publication of the Umayyad palace at the 
Citadel of Amman (Qal‘at 'Amman). It is Ge 
results of a project of restoration with some 
excavation during the period 1978-81. It must 
be said first of all that the quality of recordirz, 
draughtsmanship and presentation 1s supero, 
and must have been expensive Both terrestrial 
and aerial photogrammetry (with a survey aT- 
craft specially brought from Spain) wee 
employed. 

Without doubt the Qal'a at Amman 1s one of 
the most interesting sites of the Early Islamic 
period in Jordan, and indeed in the whole >f 
Bilad al-Sham, although its monumental arcki- 
tecture js by no means as finely constructed as 
other Umayyad buildings, such as, for examp-e, 
Khirbat al-Mafjar or Qasr Mshatta. But it As 
also a particilarly difficult site to understand 
clearly, for the Islamic remains are not merely 
multi-period in themselves, but are also built 
over remains stretching back through tne 
Roman penod as far as the third millennium 
B.C., all jumbled up by the effects on a hill-top 
site of the serious earthquakes which strixe 
Amman every few hundred years. 

There is a large palace of the Umayyad period 
built into the temenos of a second century 
temple, the third largest palace of that period 
known, although probably merely a governo-s 
palace, that of the governor of the Balqà', a s- 
governorate of the jund of Damascus. Wat 
must be the main audience hall at the entrarze 
(called surely inaccurately by Almagro ‘el Gran 
Vestibulo '—a grand entrance to what? there is 
no further finer building inside the palace—and 
more accurately by the Arabic summary zl- 
Diwan) stands virtually complete, a squere 
building with four iwans or apses facing onto a 
central space. It is a fine, but rather odd buixi- 
ing, whose date 1s now certain, but whose place 
in Roman, Near Eastern and Islamic archit=c- 
tural traditions has remained controversial- 1s 
the building intended to be a version of rhe 
4-hwvàn plan, or a domed apsed building of 
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the Roman tradition, as Almagro believes (pp. 
91-7)? It 1s unfortunate that this question, one 
of the most important about this palace com- 
plex, is not finally resolved by the publication. 

Some of the problem stems from the fact that 
Almagro omits part of the evidence The four 
symmetrical facades of the central space have 
three tiers of blind niches, much like mimature 
versions of the facade of the Taq-i Kisra at 
Ctesiphon These mterior facades are carved 
with non-figural decorations which constitute 
one of the largest groups of Umayyad decora- 
tion still ın situ on a building, comparable in 
proportion to the survival rate of the frescoes of 
Qusair ‘Amra, But the discussion of these 
decorations is left to a subsequent volume; this 
is a pity, for they are an integral part of the 
original architecture, and they bear on the inter- 
pretation of the building. For example, the fact 
that these decorations are non-figural has some- 
thing to say about the public nature of the 
building, compared with, say, the frescoes and 
statuary of the more pnvate desert qusür The 
reviewer’s own analysis (Qal‘at ‘Amman in the 
early Islamic period, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of London, 1984) has also pointed 
out a close relationship between these decora- 
tions and the Sasanian/Umayyad carved stucco 
tradition, rather odd for decorations carved in 
stone. 

A second important issue is the treatment of 
the question as to how the central space of the 
building was roofed, 1f it ever was. Opinions 
have varied from the 1dea that it was open, to 
suggestions of a wooden roof, or a stone dome. 
Almagro tells us (p. 86) that it 1s not certain 
how the central space was roofed, but that of 
the three possibilities he prefers a stone dome, 
as the building was certainly strong enough. No 
possible stones of such a dome were found. 
However the drawings express greater certainty; 
only the solution of a stone dome is presented, 
and that in no less than seven different 
reconstruction drawings. This is musleading. 
users of the book who consult it only briefly, or 
poor readers of Spanish, would get the wrong 
impression. The three different solutions ought 
to have been presented in graphic form if the 
author is uncertain. 

The reviewer takes the view that the centre 
was open. Carved stone decorations covering 
whole walls in an mterior would be very 
unusual, a finer and less durable medium such 
as stucco, mosaic or painting would be more 
appropriate. The iwan facades resembling the 
Taq-i Kisra are also an external type, and when 
the facades were more complete at the begin- 
ning of this century, there was no trace of a 
transition zone up to the top of the building as 1t 
now stands. There are also later beam holes cut 
through the decoration to support a roof 
obviously absent before. The building may well 
be the attempt of a mason of the Roman 
tradition to build a 4-iwdn plan in his familiar 
limestone ashlar masonry. 

Up till the mid-1970s tt was not known that 
there was more of a palace than this standing 
building, which has been known since the 
nineteenth century. But we now know that the 
whole of the Roman temenos was filled with 
residential buildings, which have suffered 
somewhat from insensitive Italian excavation in 
the 1930s, and that there was a second hall at 
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the north end The basic delineation of the 
phasing, made out of a jumble of undistinctive 
wall fragments labelled ‘muri tardi’ by the 
original Italian excavators of the 1930s, and 
which revealed the plan of a large palace, was 
carried out by the reviewer in 1977-8, and 
published in ADAJ, 22, 1977-8. 1-13, and 
Levant, 12, 1980: 132-54 The author, inciden- 
tally, does not acknowledge this debt Here in 
the northern building, which has an indisput- 
able plan of an iwan and dome chamber, with 
more of the same kind of decoration, is the most 
suggestive evidence that the hall at the entrance 
1s a 4-iwan plan. Almagro rightly compares this 
second building with Mesopotamian and 
Iranian ground plans, but does not take this 
point to its logical conclusion: that there 1s a 
tone of deliberate Persianizing. It is the only 
Umayyad Syrian building known to use fwan 
architecture. The facades resembling the Taq-1 
Kisra, and the stone carvings following 
Sasanian/Umayyad stucco patterns have 
already been mentioned, but there are also false 
' squinches ' (first commented on by Creswell), 
supporting the semi-domes in the main hall of 
audience These look like Sasanian squinches, 
but work differently. All these features are visu- 
ally reminiscent of Iranian architecture; features 
with parallels in the local Roman tradition, such 
as the ashlar limestone masonry bonded with 
lime mortar, are common, but only appear in 
utilitarian functions. The significance of thus is 
an important issue, for this situation is quite 
different from the Persianizing at, say, Qasr 
Kharane, where Persian-style decorations are 
combined with a Persian style of rubble and 
gypsum mortar construction, obviously the 
work of eastern workmen, or Khirbat al-Maf- 
Jar, where Persian-derived decorations are well 
integrated with those stemming from a Roman 
tradition. The figure of the prince in Persian 
dress from Mafjar, however, would appear to 
match the situation here, that a Persian-looking 
palace was a desideratum of the patron. 
Almagro does not take into consideration the 
other quite significant evidence of the Umayyad 
period from the Qal'a. Outside the palace area, 
there ıs an Umayyad fortification wall, 
excavated by the reviewer, and areas of 
Umayyad housing (Harding in ADAJ, 1, 1951. 
7-16; Bennett and Northedge in ADAJ, 22, 
1977-8: 172-9; Northedge in ADAJ, 26, 1983: 
438-60). There is also evidence about Umayyad 
life from the damage done to the citadel by the 
severe earthquake of 130/747, in the form of 
artefacts and other physical evidence caught by 
collapsing buildings (e g. Harding op. cit.). The 
rather narrow architectural approach of the 
book means that the author makes two errors in 
his phasing; the first is that he ignores a phase of 
evident rebuilding, probably after the earth- 
quake (rubble and mortar piers in figs. 37, 40, 
43, 46), considering 1t part of the Umayyad 
architectural design, even though the argumen- 
tation for the rebuild had already been 
published (Levant, 12, 1980, 153). Secondly, 
Almagro proposes (p. 59) (and includes in his 
plans (figs 2-3)) an enclosure wall on the south 
side of the main hall, for which there is neither 
necessity nor evidence apart from a wall of 
Early Roman date excavated by Dr. Fawzi 
Zayadine The outer enclosure of the palace 
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complex was the fortification wall of the hill, 
which 1s bonded with the palace. 

The English summary was not translated by a 
native English speaker. A quick check of the 
Arabic summary showed ıt to be well written, 
but four errors of spelling or terminology ın the 
first two pages, including the Arabic versions of 
the names of the Jordanian Department of 
Antiquities and Dr. Fawzi Zayadine, suggest 
hasty editing. 


ALASTAIR NORTHEDGE 


FARUQ SHERIF: A guide to the contents 
of the Quran. 165 pp. London: 
Ithaca Press, 1985. £15. 


When, in classical times, Muslims desired to 
make lists composed from the text of the 
Qur'ün, such would be constructed in 
accordance with a perceived need or interest, or 
as appropriate to a particular argument. Thus, 
today we have available to us lists of legal 
verses, foreign words, dialect words, difficult 
words and so forth. It appears to be a modern 
phenomenon to attempt to construct a frame- 
work which would allow the entire ‘contents’ 
of the Qur'àn to be listed. Such indexes have 
been appearing for at least a century, generally 
being attached to translations of the Qur'án 
where they can facilitate a student's access to 
the scripture. Every such index, of course, 
reflects the compiler's own perception of the 
world-view and message of the Qur'an. 

The listing provided here by Faruq Sherif 
attempts to give a narrative presentation of the 
‘contents’, frequently accompanied by tradi- 
tional exegetical embellishments and liberally 
peppered with direct doe from scripture. The 
author perceives the following to be the major 
categories of the Qur'anic preaching: God and 
His creation, Muhammad and the Qur'an, the 
earlier prophets, historical events, faith and 
religion, the hereafter, and commandments. 
Overall, this categorization reflects a theological 
perception of Islamic self-identity combined 
with a modern stance on the importance of 
* history’. 

With some hesitation, teachers may wish to 
recommend this book to students in order to 
facilitate their investigation of a given aspect of 
the Qur'àn; even in such a situation, however, 
this book can hardly rival a concordance The 
availability of Hanna Kassis, A concordance of 
the Qur'án (Berkeley, 1983), based on Arberry's 
translation but keyed to the Arabic text in a 
totally appropriate and readily accessible 
manner, means that a work such as Sherif’s is 
ultimately interesting only for what it says 
about its author as opposed to any functional 
effectiveness it may have in helping a student 
understand the Qur'an. 

The author gets himself into predictable con- 
undrums in the attempt to construct his book. 
‘The contents of the chapters .. are taken 
strictly from the Qur'an to the exclusion of all 
other sources customarily utilised for explain- 
ing, interpreting or complementing the com- 
mandments of the Qur’an’ (p. 2) but ‘in order 
to enter into the spirit of the Qur'an and to 
understand the specific reasons for certain 
revelations and commandments, the student 
must famiharise himself with the habits and 
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usages of the people of Arabia’ (p. 3). ‘ Maxi- 
mum objectivity’ and avoiding any treatment 
* which would have the character of interpreta- 
tion or interjection of a personal opinion or 
point of view ' (pp. 1-2) are the author's guiding 
methodological principles. The question of how 
all these things can possibly be combined (let 
alone achieved) is never broached by the author. 


A RIPPIN 


WILLIAM L. CLEVELAND: Islam against 
the West: Shakib Arslan and the 
campaign for Islamic nationalism. 
xxii, 223 pp. London: Al Saqi 
Books, 1985. £6.95. 


William Cleveland, the author of this book, 
wrote an earlier one on Sati‘ al-Husri. Between 
the lives of Arslan and Husri there are obvious 
similarities. Both belonged to that generation of 
Ottoman citizens, of Arab origin and high edu- 
cation, whose lives were cut in two by the 
collapse of the Empire at the end of the First 
World War. Before that, both had had dis- 
tinguished careers in the Ottoman service: Husri 
as an official in the Ministry of Education, a 
teacher and writer, and Arslan as a poet, an 
official in his native Lebanon, and a member of 
the Ottoman Parliament. They reacted dif- 
ferently, however, to the demise of the Empire 
Husri decided that his destiny lay in the new 
Arab states, and made a new career for himself 
as an official in the Iraqi Ministry of Education 
and then as a leading theorist of Arab national- 
ism. Arslan clung as long as possible to his 
Ottoman loyalties He was a strong supporter of 
the Committee of Union and Progress, and not 
in favour of the Arab revolt against the govern- 
ment during the War, this was something which 
his enemies were to hold against him. Even after 
1918, he continued to hope that the Empire 
might be restored. When that hope proved vain, 
he became a spokesman for Arab movements of 
national resistance against British and French 
rule. His idea of Arab nationalism was very 
different from that of Husri, however. He did 
not believe that the 1dea of secular nationalism 
could provide a solid basis for a movement of 
opposition or, eventually, for the creation of a 
state and society. Only the social values of Islam 
could provide such a basis, if Islam were prop- 
erly understood. In spite of his Druze origin, his 
view of Islam was that of the Sunni modernists 
of the late nineteenth century and, as Dr. Cleve- 
land shows, he was not an original thinker on 
these matters so much as an able interpreter of 
the ideas of ‘Abduh and Rida. Islam and Arab- 
ism were closely intertwined in his writing: 
* when he said Muslim, he usually meant Arab, 
when he said Arab, he always meant Muslim’ 
(p. 129) 

The years from 1925 until his death in 1946 
were spent almost entirely as a political exile in 
Switzerland, as editor of a periodical, La Nation 
Arabe, and leader of the ‘ Syro-Palestinian dele- 
gation’ which defended the cause of the Syrian 
and Palestinian Arabs at the League of Nations 
and 1n the European press. His writings and 
negotiations do not seem to have had much 
effect upon the policies of the French and 
British governments, but he was at least listened 
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to with respect and attention. He seems to have 
had a greater influence upon the new generation 
of nationalists ın Morocco and other parts of 
North Africa, and he served indeed as a channel 
through which the idea of Arab nationalism 
spread from the eastern Arab countries to the 
Maghrib. 

His activities were taken seriously by 
European governments, the Zionists and the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations, but as time went on he 
suffered increasmgly from the maladies of 
political exile: shortage of money, differences of 
opinion with collaborators, expense of time and 
effort in political manoeuvres which he did not 
have the independent strength to carry out 
successfully, and a gradual loss of contact with 
the real world. It is here that lies the explanation 
for the most disputed aspect of his later carcer, 
his close relations with Germany and Italy 
during the 1930s. He was pro-German because 
he had always seen the Germans as possible 
allies against Britan and France: ‘ Arslan’s 
Germans were the aristocrats of the prewar 
Wilhelminian Foreign Service ... Never did he 
appear to deal directly with officials whose 
careers were built primarily through service to 
the Third Reich’ (p. 140). His good relations 
with Mussolini sprang from a belief that he 
might persuade him to follow a more acceptable 
policy in Libya He seems to have accepted 
some money for public purposes but not for 
private gain. 

The matenals for the study of his hfe are 
extensive, because his activities were followed 
closely by European governments with Near 
Eastern interests, and also by the Swiss who 
were his shghtly unwilling hosts Cleveland has 
studied the documents in European archives 
exhaustively, and has also made full use of 
Arslan’s own writings, works by his friends, and 
such letters of his as are available. (Arslan's own 
papers are now m Morocco, but are not avail- 
able to scholars ) The author's knowledge of the 
historical context of Arslan's life is extensive, 
his judgement of Arslan and others is charitable 
but shrewd, and his writing 1s clear and incisive. 
This is an excellent and useful book, and the 
only serious criticism which it calls for 1s of its 
title rather than its contents Islam against the 
West implies that Arslan was in some sense a 
forerunner of Khomeini; ıt does less than justice 
to the formally dressed, courteous, learned, 
conservative, Franco-Ottoman ` gentleman 
whose image stands out in the photographs 
which illustrate the book. 


ALBERT HOURANI 


ALLAN CHRISTELOW: Muslim law 
courts and the French colonial state 
in Algeria. xxi, 311 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1985. £43.40. 


A distinctive feature of Islamic law in Algeria 
under French rule was its reformist style. The 
French retained the sharřa courts, and the latter 
applied Islamic law in the matters which tradi- 
tionally were under their jurisdiction. The legal 
reforms did not come about by legislation but 
were mainly a consequence of the integration of 
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the shar'i appellate judicature into the French 
legal system. That system applied Islamic law in 
the light of French legal principles, and in doing 
so, expectably, deviated from traditional 
Islamic law. By means of case-law, a hybrid, 
Islamic-French law, known as droit musulman 
algérien, developed much on the same lines as 
Anglo-Mohammadan law in British India. 

The purpose of the book is to examine the 
influence of French colonial rule on Algerian 
Muslim society through the prism of the sharia 
courts Following the end of Ottoman rule, the 
sharia courts had become strongholds of Islam, 
centres of Muslim self-identification and bar- 
riers against assimilation to the ways of the new 
rulers. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the French administration made a special effort 
to 1mpose the rationalist concepts of Roman 
legal tradition on the Algerian shar'i system 
After an unsuccessful attempt in the 1880s to 
abolish the sharia courts and the Islamic 
schools of law altogether, ıt turned a loose 
fabric, different from district to district, into a 
centralistic, unitary, bureaucratic organization, 
subordinate to the French legal system at the 
appellate level. The imposition of a European 
legal system was not only an end ın itself, 
conceived as the expression of a civilizing mis- 
sion, but also a means to enlist the relgious 
establishment ın support of the colomal regime. 

The French administration shortsightedly did 
not realize that this policy would eventually lead 
to violent resistance on the part of the Muslims. 
The ‘ulam’ did not come up to the expectations 
of Western rationalism; the mayls—the short 
appellate judicature—was abolished and was 
superseded by the French appellate court. After 
the First World War, a Muslim reformist move- 
ment developed outside the official establish- 
ment. It challenged French colonial policy and 
demanded the release of religious affairs from 
state supervision; towards the end of the 
struggle for independence, it gained control of 
the religious institutions The subordination of 
shar'i justice to the French legal system left a 
deep imprint on Algerian society; the author 
discusses the various phenomena involved. 

Christelow’s book is based on a wide range of 
archival material from the colonial administra- 
tion (both military and civil). It is a socio- 
historical study or, more exactly, the history of 
a Muslim judicial establishment in a colonial 
state. The chapters are arranged chronologi- 
cally according to the main stages of state 
intervention in the shar‘? judicial system up to 
the formation of a unified, centralized system 
and the abolition of shar'? autonomy at the 
appellate level. 

Chapter 1i1 analyses the differences between 
the güdi's court and the majlis in the light of 
socio-political conditions. The members of the 
majlis showed no fighting spirit in the face of 
French intervention. and earned very little 
respect from either the litigants or the French 
courts. The güdi court was attentive to social 
problems, while the majlis was an organ of the 
socio-political élite. The gadis came mainly of 
old-established urban families, but some were 
country-bred. i 

Chapter 1v discusses French reformist policy 
ın various social matters and analyses reactions 
to it by ‘ulam’ who served on ' legal councils’ 
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formed by the French to legitimize the reforms. 
The accepted French view 1s that those councils 
adopted a conservative attitude towards the 
policy of ‘moral conquest’ (refinement of 
Islamic legal norms by the introduction of 
European elements), while the author holds that 
the councils were prepared to support the 
reforms: although firmly rooted in Muslim 
tradition, the ‘ulam were open to Western 
ideas. It seems that the French were more 
interested 1n stabihty than in change. Indeed, 
they were not greatly interested in reforms; 
though their attitude to Islamic law was con- 
descending and critical, they insisted on its 
being applied without real alterations, piously 
describing their policy as one of enlightened 
tolerance. This policy was 1n fact inspired by 
fear of tribal and brotherhood revolts and also 
by fear that radical Western-style reforms might 
prompt demands for full political rights to be 
accorded to the Muslim population. 

The fifth and sixth chapters deal with the 
crisis in the majlis which led to its abolition and 
with the consequences of its abolition. The gadis 
took an active part in the 1864—5 revolt, whose 
suppression was accompanied by the arrest and 
deportation of prominent fugaha’ and the 
1mposition of strict supervision on the activities 
of the zawiyas and brotherhoods. That revolt 
marked a crisis m the religious élite and a 
turning-point in its attitude towards the col- 
onial regime From then onwards, the ‘ulama 
pressed for more autonomy in legal matters and 
the administration reacted with intensified 
bureaucratization of the legal system. 

In the final phase of the formation of the 
official Mushm establishment, the ‘ulam’ 
became more and more institutionalized in the 
state service, while the French became the 
standard-bearers of Islamic reform, the key- 
stone of which was an attempt to codify Islamic 
law (Code Morand) It was proposed to apply 
the code, which was mainly based on the Maliki 
school, to the adherents of all the schools and to 
the followers of Kabyle customary law; 1t was 
even suggested that it should be applied also to 
other African countries under French rule. 
However, it was never enacted Its main 
opponents were the religious leaders outside the 
colonial establishment 

The summary of the book attempts to 
appraise comprehensively relations between the 
‘ulam@ and the state, with a comparative glance 
at other states once under colonial rule. The 
author’s principal conclusion is that in a col- 
omal state the 'ulamá' are not able to curb the 
arbitrary exercise of governmental power, a 
function which, as is well known, they success- 
fully performed 1n the traditional Muslim state. 

The book, as one would expect, contains 
many data—though not ın systematic presen- 
tation—on the tension between normative 
Islam and popular religion. The Berbers of 
Kabylia, though nominally Muslims, zealously 
preserved their customary law, which led to 
daily clashes with the shari‘a, especially in mat- 
ters of marriage, divorce and succession. The 
colonial administration, sought to strengthen 
the shari‘a, as much as possible, at the expense 
of custom by extending the shar‘T judicial 
system over the whole country and subjecting 
the judgements of the tribal gadis to revision 
and appeal in the sharia courts, on the assump- 
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tion that institutionalized orthodox Islam was 
easier to keep in line than custom. This assump- 
tion was indeed confirmed m other countries 
under colomai rule. Interesting information on 
the status and mutual relations of the Islamic 
schools of law in Algeria 1s given in the book in 
various places 

In sum, the book makes an important con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the imstitutional 
aspects of the shar‘? legal system ın a colonial 
state and the understanding of the religious 
policy of the admimstration. Still, an analysis of 
the influence of that policy on positive Islamic 
law, and a full evaluation of the reformist trends 
in Algeria on the basis of a meticulous Islam- 
istic-legal inquiry remain to be carried out. 


AHARON LAYISH 


JEFFREY G. CoLums: The Egyptian 
élite under Cromer, 1882-1907. 
(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, 
Bd. 99.) iv, 389 pp. Berlin: Klaus 
Schwarz Verlag, 1985. 


In this interesting monograph Dr Collins has 
attempted to quantify data relating to Egyptian 
society during the period 1882-1907 with 
special reference to the development of the 
Egyptian élite It should be said at once that 
readers who wish to carry out a thorough 
examination of this book and to form a just 
appreciation of its conclusions stand in urgent 
need of calculators for the book is very much an 
exercise in statistical method. Collins has 
assembled his material from biographical 
dictionaries, memoirs, obituaries in newspapers 
and official publications, the British archives 
and the Cairo archives, notably those of the 
Ministry of Finance where the pension files 
provided him with much — biographical 
information. 

In the first three chapters Collins presents 
information relating to general factors affecting 
Egyptian society, including the growth and dis- 
tribution of population, foreign trade and 
industrial development. He then proceeds to 
examine the urban social structure and to try to 
define the urban élite on the basis of assessments 
for property taxes. By these means he identifies 
an élite of 2,500 persons divided into a new and 
an old élite, the latter being subdivided into 
three categories. His mode of defining the élite 
produces the conclusion that ‘at the apex of 
urban society male domination decreased in a 
statistically significant manner’ (p 118). This 
remark exposes a pitfall which 1s inherent in 
Collins’s approach, for the fact that large 
amounts of property were held in the names of 
women 1s capable of explanation in ways dif- 
ferent from that employed by Collins A further 
problem arising from the use of property taxes 
to identify the élite is that the occupations of a 
majority of the people in some of the divisions 
of the élite cannot be ascertamed. How firm, 
therefore, can be his conclusion (p. 124) that by 
1894 the ‘ulama’ had almost disappeared from 
the urban éhte and that people in government 
employment formed the dominant group 
among middle-class property holders? It may 
well be that government employees were more 
susceptible to identification by occupation than 
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were other occupational groups, at the extreme 
it 1s possible that all government employees 
were recorded and that all the 60% and more 
whose occupations are unknown were not 
government employees. 

'In ch. v Collins describes the rural situation, 
taking into account the well-known develop- 
ment of the cotton economy He argues that 
there was a massive invasion of the rural sector 
by non-Muslims. There 1s, however, a problem 
in establishing a base line from which to 
measure any alteration 1n the balance. Collins 
uses Mixed Court mortgage records to ascertain 
what was the position in 1882 and these records 
show a big concentration of landholding. But he 
admits that large mortgages appear much more 
often than do small mortgages in the records 
(p. 147) and this circumstance raises a question 
concerning the validity of his picture of the 1882 
situation. Using this questionable evidence and 
with the aid of a rather unconvincing histogram 
(p. 151) Collins identifies two separate social 
groups in the countryside, comprising large 
landholders and small landholders, and he 
remarks that the membership of the groups was 
92% Muslim and almost entirely Egyptian 
Christians numbered less than 8% In the fol- 
lowing years, as a result of ex-Royal land sales 
corresponding to 1096 of the cultivated area of 
Egypt, a major change occurred in the composi- 
tion of the groups Non-Muslims bought 46% 
of the land and buyers also tended to be Cair- 
enes and government employees A new landed 
élite was thus formed which endured until 1952. 
Collins does not consider the recent work of 
Reinhard Schulze and therefore does not take 
into account the argument that the growth of 
cotton towns (— provincial capitals) constitutes 
a special problem which cuts across the contrast 
of urban and rural élites. 

In ch. vi Collins uses an analysis of the 
composition of the Legislative Councils or 
General Assemblies from 1866 to 1893 in an 
attempt to confirm the picture of the change in 
the composition of the rural élite. Before 1879 
the Assembly was dominated by 'umdas but 
after 1882 the percentage of ‘urmdas falls to ten 
or twenty and the members tend to be large 
landowners or government employees, and 
more urban and more Christian. Once again it 
must be pointed out that other explanations can 
be used to account for this alteration in the 
composition of the group. Collins analyses the 
origins of Egyptian ministers and finds that they 
were overwhelmingly large landowners from the 
urban and rural élites. The bureaucracy also 
comes under statistical scrutiny and ıt is 
established that there was an increase ın the 
number of non-Egyptians and of non-Muslims, 
especially Copts, during the period 1882-1907 
although the bureaucracy remained heavily 
Egyptian and mainly Muslim even at the higher 
leves. Other features of the bureaucracy include 
the diminishing number of bureaucrats with a 
military background and the increasing import- 
ance of secondary education for advancement. 
Although Turko-Circassians still dominated 
higher posts they were losing ground. Collins 
argues that the state discriminated in favour of 
non-Muslims but the assertion requires more 
proof than he offers (pp. 256-7). 

This is a fascinating book which well repays 
careful study Collins has pioneered a new mode 
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of analysis of Egyptian society and deserves 
much praise for his diligence in collecting infor- 
mation and for his ingenuity in analysing it. At 
some points he appears to be carried along by 
his own method and to forget the precarious- 
ness of the statistical foundations on which it 
rests and the uncertainty of the assumptions he 
has built into the edifice. There are several 
minor blemishes: note 20, p 136 1s absurd; the 
first sentence on p 299 is surely back to front, 
the statement (p. 349) that Isma‘il was * deposed 
by British pressure in part because he balked 
(stc) at paying back his loan in full’ ıs 1naccur- 
ate, and Collins offers no evidence to support 
his cnticism of the Daira sales (p. 351). Used 
with care, however, there 1s much useful infor- 
mation m this book. But it is comforting to note 
that the main conclusions, now bolstered by 
extensive statistical investigation, are broadly 
the same as those to which scholars came years 
ago using only crude statistics and literary 
evidence 


M. E. YAPP 


A. A. BROCKETT: The spoken Arabic of 
Khabtira on the Batina of Oman. 
(Monograph, No. 7) vi, 240 pp., 
9 plates. Manchester: University of 
Manchester, 1985. £12. 


The isolationist policies pursued by the late 
Sultan Sa‘td b. Taimmür prevented on-the-spot 
research into any aspect of Omani life for more 
than 30 years up to 1970 In fact, the work 
reviewed here is the first original study on any 
Omani dialect to appear since Reinhardt’s Ein 
arabischer Dialekt gesprochen in Oman und 
Zanzibar was published ın 1894 Oman is still 
largely a blank on the dialect map of Arabia, 
though the recent establishment of a university 
and easier access to the country are likely to 
change that soon. 

The present work, despite its somewhat mis- 
leading title, 1s in essence a glossary of 
Khaburan Arabic derived from conversations 
the author recorded with local farmers during 
the course of his involvement in an agricultural 
research project 1n 1979-80. Some 30 pages of 
notes on the phonology, morphology and syn- 
tax of Khabüran Arabic are followed by a word 
list of approximately 200 pages The criterion 
for the inclusion of a lexical item was its non- 
appearance in Wehr's dictionary (p. 47). The 
notes which precede the glossary were similarly 
included only where they shed new or conflict- 
ing light on Reinhardt's work, which the author 
rightly describes as an authoritative and com- 
prehensive treatise on a dialect similar to that 
which he describes. Indeed, one gets the 
impression that Brockett sees his book almost 
as a companion volume to Reinhardt's: hence 
the extensive glossary which is the one main 
lack in the latter's work. * 

A particularly gratifying feature of this work 
is the painstaking attribution of particular 
linguistic forms to particular informants, whose 
background is described in the Introduction. 
This level of accountability ın a work which has 
sociolinguistic pretensions is rare: here there are 
no fudged issues, and where speakers use unex- 
pected or unusual forms which confound 
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‘theory ’, they are plain for all to see. Within its 
limitations, which the author admits are con- 
siderable—no Shi‘a speech, and very little 
female speech was recorded—this study gives an 
interesting snapshot of a dialect in transition: 
the formants are largely dhterate, but the 
forces of social change have already begun to 
impinge on the speech of the next generation; 
and the relative degree of contact which inform- 
ants have had with speakers of ‘interior’ 
Omani dialects 1s reflected in their speech It 1s 
this ‘interior’ speech which, in its gross phono- 
logical and morphological characteristics, is 
coming to be regarded as the ‘Oman 
standard’: examples are the /q/ pronunciation 
of qaf and the /g/ pronunciation of jim (con- 
trasung with the /g/ reflex of qāf and the /y/ 
reflex of jim used in Khabüra and the coastal 
areas of Northern Oman and the Emirates in 
general) 

One limitation on the value of the work is the 
lack of summative comparative comment 1n 
either the notes or the glossary I mean by this 
that Brockett does not really set his material in 
an explanatory typological framework which 
shows how Khabiira Arabic fits into the general 
sedentary/nomadic framework, or even into the 
more limited, purely Omani dialectal jigsaw 
There is little beyond the frequent references to 
Reinhardt, Jayakar, and occasionally John- 
stone; but more recent work, such as Ingham’s 
extensive work on the typology of Iraqi and 
Northern Arabian dialects, Blanc’s more specu- 
lative work on Arabic dialect classification, and 
al-Tàyir's, Prochazka’s and my own work on the 
closely related Bahärna dialects of Bahrain do 
not even feature in the references, though all of 
it was published well before the present volume. 
Mention is occasionally made of differences 
between Khabüra Arabic and other Omani 
dialects, e.g that of the Shargiya, but these 
references are rare. The book seems to me to 
have been extremely painstakingly executed but 
unduly narrowly focused 

This failure to contextualize the work 
adequately may be the reason for several sur- 
prising omissions Whilst there 1s an interesting 
account of the sociolinguistic distribution of the 
reflexes of gaf and jim, which show clearly 
defined ‘ interior’ and ‘ coastal’ bundles, there 
is no real discussion of the reflexes of kaf. This I 
find odd. In all of the eastern Arabian dialects 
(and for that matter m areas much further afield 
such as Iraq, Jordan and Central Palestine), the 
reflexes of qaf, kaf, and jim seem to be mutually 
phonetically determined. In some ‘sedentary’ 
cases, gaf remained voiceless and was backed to 
Pl, kat retained its place and plosive manner of 
articulation, and yim became either /g/ (e.g. 
Cairo) or /3/ (e.g. Beirut); in yet others, gàf was 
fronted to a voiceless /k/, kaf was (apparently as 
a result of the consequent phonetic pressure) 
unconditionally affricated to UL and jam once 
agam tended to become /g/ or a palatal bi (e.g. 
certam Shri villages m Bahram, Central 
. Palestinian yillage dialects, Jebel Akhdar villages 
in Omar Zn the extreme ‘ nomadic’ case on the 
other hand, qgüf became voiced (/g/) and 
sometimes conditionally affricated (/d3/) or /dz/, 
kaf became similarly conditionally affricated (/tf/ 
or /ts/), and jim retained vs classical pronunci- 
ation or became a palatal glde /y/ (e.g. all the 
Gulf littoral dialects described by Johnstone in 
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EADS) The mportant point 15 that the possible 
reflexes of these three consonants co-occur in an 
apparently non-random manner the treatment 
of gáf in terms of its voicing, frontmg/backing, 
and manner of articulation condition the 
behaviour of /kaf/, and the resultant combina- 
tion of reflexes may in turn have an effect on jim. 
where for example Classical gaf and kaf have 
evolved and split into a symmetrical pair of 
plosives and affricates (/g/ versus /k/ and /d3/ 
versus /t{/ in the dialects of southern Iraq and the 
Gulf littoral) jim 1s shifted to /3/ (in parts of 
southern Iraq) or to /y/ (all the ‘ Sunni’ dialects 
of the Gulf states). 

In the light of all this, the apparent non- 
occurrence of affricate reflexes of gaf and kaf in 
the ‘coastal’ dialect described by Brockett, 
which none the less seems to have an 'indi- 
genous’ /y/ reflex of jim, is startling with the 
exception of the dialect of Khabira, and that of 
the Harasis ın the Southern Oman, there seem to 
be no other instances of a /y/ reflex of jim 
occurring 1n the absence of affricated reflexes of 
Classical gaf and kaf. What this suggests 1s that 
perhaps the jim> /y/ development has after all 
nothing to do with the affrication of gaf and kaf 
Indeed, 1f one looks at the distribution of affn- 
cated reflexes of these two consonants m the 
pensinula as a whole, it appears that affrication 
was a phenomenon of the interior (the Najd) 
which spread outward to the periphery with 
tribal migrations; the /y/ reflex of jim by contrast 
seems to be a purely peripheral phenomenon, 
occurring natively in Kuwait, Bahrain, Hasa, 
Qatar, the Emirates, most of the Batina coast, 
coastal Ja‘lan, and the southern coast of Oman 
as far as Salala Only in the first five of the above 
locations do affricate reflexes of Classical gáf and 
kaf occur; and all of the particular communities 
in these areas which use affricate reflexes are the 
descendants of tribes which migrated from the 
central Najd from the eighteenth century on. The 
{y| development of jim may in other words be an 
independent, coincidental accompanment of qaf 
and kaf affrication where it occurs. 

At all events, Khabiira seems to be a ' border 
area' as far as the coastal distribution of the 
reflexes of these three consonants is concerned: a 
few miles further north (in Saham) /t{/ 1s to my 
knowledge a common reflex of kaf, whilst a few 
miles south the /y/ reflex of jim and the /g/ reflex 
of gaf give way to the ‘ standard Omani’ /g/ and 
/q/ reflexes respectively. This 1s probably due to 
work and trade patterns in the Batina area: in the 
north the influence of the Emirates 1s strong, with 
many Omanis employed in Al Am and other 
parts of Abu Dhabi, further south than Sohar, 
the influence of the Capital Area becomes more 
dominant. 

In other respects too, the coastal speakers in 
Brockett’s sample show features which align 
them with the dialects of the Gulf states to the 
north and west /yakil/-type forms as opposed to 
mtenor Omam /yükil/, and -eh/he 3rd person 
pronominal suffixes as opposed to interior -wh/ 
ha. Some of the forms which Brockett notes for 
all speakers in his sample, both ‘coastal’ and 
'inland', are again more associated with the 
Gulf littoral than with the interior (essentially 
sedentary) dialects of Oman, eg. what is 
sometimes called the ‘ghawa’ syndrome, 
whereby non-final CaC syllables ending in a 
guttural consonant become CCa. This 
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phenomenon ıs not found in any Omani seden- 
tary dialect 

In general, it is a pity that the author restricts 
himself to only 30-odd pages of notes on 
phonology, morphology and structure. This 
reviewer also found it puzzling why several pages 
should be devoted to a minute taxonomy of all 
the uses of /‘ad/: surely this 1s disproportionate in 
view of the brevity or even total absence of 
comment on many structural points, and in 
particular given the lack of comparative com- 
ment on the similarities and differences of 
Khabira Arabic with dialects of the surrounding 
areas. Those who read this book are more likely 
to be interested 1n comparisons of this sort than 
1n comparisons of one small part of the grammar 
with Aramaic or Biblical Hebrew. 

The author's treatment of ‘ nunation' in the 
dialect deserves comment. It is a feature of 
Khábüran Arabic that an -in- infix is obligatorily 
inserted between a singular active participle and 
an object suffix when the participle has verbal 
force, e.g. /darbinha/ ‘he (has) hit her’, /dar- 
batinnah/ * she (has) hut him’. The author claims 
that ‘little doubt remains that this niin is 
tanwin’. Tanwin 1s a morphological feature of 
Classical Arabic: that much we know from Arab 
grammarians. If tanwin in the dialects is the 
vestigial remains of the Classical system, as 
Brockett seems to claim, 1t should only occur in 
linguistic forms where 1t could have occurred in 
Classical, but since ın Classical Arabic ıt could 
never have accorded in the participle + suffix 
forms where ıt today obligatorily occurs in 
Khabiran Arabic, the -in- infix cannot logically 
be a vestige of tanwin The author may be correct 
in his supposition that the -in- infix 1s there to 
distinguish forms in which the participle has a 
verbal as opposed to a nomunal function, but not 
in his contention that it has ‘ probably survived ° 
(p 19) because of this function, since it was never 
there in the first place How exactly such forms 
arose 1s a mystery all one can say is that the 
dialect seems to have introduced a novel mor- 
phological rule at some point in its history to 
disambiguate superficially similar forms which 
have a different syntactic function. On this argu- 
ment, the similarity of the dialectal forms to 
historical tanwin is purely coincidental., Exactly 
the same phenomenon is found in the Shit 
dialects of Bahrain (Prochazka, ZAL, 6, 1981 
16-55; Holes, ZAL, 10, 1983 7-38), but the 
author makes no mention of these references. 

The bulk of the work, the glossary, 1s a useful 
addition to the exiguous amount of published 
lexicographical material on Gulf dialects Much 
of the material is agriculturally oriented, for 
obvious reasons, and there are many similarities 
with the terminology used by Shi‘a farming 
communities in Bahrain. If ever a lexical survey 
of the whole of Oman, or indeed the whole of the 
Gulf is undertaken, the corpus assembled here 
will be an extremely useful starting point It is a 
pity though, that any dialectal word which hap- 

ned to have an analogue with the same mean- 
ing in Wehr was excluded This presumably 
excluded many of the commonest words ın the 
dialect, and has the effect of making the glossary 
look like a collection of linguistic oddities, rather 
than the lexical stock of a living language. 
However, the critical comment made here should 
not detract from the value of what is undoubt- 
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edly a thorough, well-written and well-presented 
piece of research work All working in the field of 
Gulf dialects are in Dr. Brockett's debt. 


CLIVE HOLES 


DAVID APPLEYARD and others: Letters 
from Ethiopian rulers (early and 
mid-nineteenth century). Preserved 
in The British Library, The Public 
Record Office, Lambeth Palace, The 
National Army Museum, India 
Office Library and Records. 
Translated by David L. Appleyard 
from Ga‘az and Amharic and by 
A. K. Irvine from Arabic and 
annotated by | Richard K.P. 
Pankhurst with an Appendix by 
Bairu Tafla. (Oriental Documents, 
IX). xvii, 197 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press for the British 
Academy [1986]. £17. 


In der hier anzuzeigenden Publikation 
werden 29 und in einem Anhang weitere sieben 
Briefe reproduziert, übersetzt und kommentiert. 
Die ersten acht Briefe und Brief Nr X aus dem 
Zeitraum zwischen 1810 und 1827 sind an die 
englischen Kónige Georg III. und Georg IV. 
und an den Reisenden und spateren britischen 
Generalkonsul in Agypten, Henry Salt, gerich- 
tet und lassen das vorsichtige Bemühen erken- 
nen, Beziehungen mit Großbritannien 
aufzunehmen. Brief Nr IX ist eme im Jahre 
1827 dem koptischen Patriarchen Petrus IV. 
vorgetragene Beschwerde über den damaligen 
áthiopischen Abuna. Fünf an Konigin Victoria 
und Konsul Walter Plowden adressierte Briefe 
aus den Jahren 1841 und 1849 drücken das 
Bestreben aus, die früher angeknüpften Kon- 
takte zu erneuern. Allein zehn Briefe haben die 
Wiedererlangung des athiopischen Kuchen: 
besitzes ım Heiligen Land zum Hauptthema; sie 
wurden zwischen 1848 und 1852 an den frü- 
heren Missionar in Áthiopien und nachmaligen 
anglikanischen Bischof von Jerusalem, Samuel 
Gobat, und sogar an Konigin Victoria ge- 
Schrieben, ferner, allerdings ohne ihre Adres- 
saten je zu erreichen, an den osmanischen 
Sultan und an Patriarchen und Bischofe anderer 
christlicher Kirchen in Jerusalem. Die Briefe 
Nr. XXVI und Nr. XXVII unterschiedlichen 
Inhalts stammen aus den Jahren 1855 und 1868, 
also aus dem ersten und letzten Regierungsjahr 
von Kaiser Theodoros II, die Briefe 
Nr. XXVIII und Nr XXIX sind bewegende 
Schreiben von Wáyzàro Laqiyaye aus dem 
Jahre 1872, die sich nach dem Befinden ihres 
verwaisten Enkels Alámayyáhu erkundet, der 
nach dem Tod von Kaiser Theodoros von einem 
Mitglied der von Napier befehligten mili- 
tárischen Expedition nach England gebracht 
worden war 

Nach einer Einleitung (p. vii), dem Dank an 
zahlreiche Institutionen und Personen (p vm) 
und einer Anmerkung zu den Übersetzungen 
(p. 1x) folgt eme Inhaltsangabe der Briefe (p. x- 
XV) sowie eine Übersicht über die Siglen und 
gleichzeitig den Verwahrungsort sowie 
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Absender und Adressat der Schreiben (p. xvi- 
xvii) Im Hauptteil des Buches (p. 1-156) 
werden die Briefe abschnittweise mit einer. ge- 
schichtlichen Einführung versehen und sodann 
einzeln wiedergegeben, übersetzt und erlàutert. 
Die Reproduktion der Dokumente ist so, daß 
man den Onginaltext lesen kann, lediglich die 
Wiedergabe von Brief Nr. IX auf p. 48 ist etwas 
zu klein geraten und daher nur mit Mühe lesbar. 
Von den Schriftstücken sind vier auf Go'oz 
abgefaBt, zwei auf arabisch, zwe: teilweise auf 
Go'oz und teilweise auf amharisch; die Sprache 
des verbleibenden größeren Tels ist jedoch 
Amnarisch mit manchen auffalligen 
Besonderheiten, wobei freilich die Einleitung 
der Briefe meist auf Go‘oz erfolgt und sich auch 
sonst gelegentlich Einsprengsel auf Go'ez in den 
Schreiben finden. Es darf als besonderer Glücks- 
fall betrachtet werden, daB Richard Pankhurst, 
zweifellos der beste Kenner der Geschichte 
Athiopiens 1m 19. Jahrhundert, an diesem Band 
mitgearbeitet hat, seine geschichtlichen und bio- 
graphischen Erläuterungen stellen die hier 
dargebotenen Dokumente in den historischen 
Zusammenhang und machen sie dadurch erst 
verstandlich, und die ergánzenden Belege aus 
europäischen, besonders englischen, Reisebe- 
schrerbungen lassen das Buch mitunter zu emer 
geradezu spannenden Lektüre werden 

Appendix I (p 157-60) enthalt einen in Mün- 
chen befindlichen, vermutlich 1m Jahre 1842 
geschriebenen Brief von Ras Sahlá Sollase an 
Captain William C. Harris, Appendix H 
(p. 161-83) sechs von Kaiser Theodoros an 
Etege Yatdmiafifiu, seme Lieblingsfrau, gerich- 
tete kurze Bnefe, die durch thren belanglosen 
und uninformativen Inhalt allerdings kaum den 
Platz wert sind, der ihnen verschwenderisch zur 
Verfügung gestellt wurde. Eine Bibliographie 
(p. 185-9), em Abkürzungsverzeichnis (p. 190) 
und ein Index der im Buch erwähnten Personen, 
Orte, fremdsprachlichen Ausdrucke und son- 
stigen wesentlichen  Stichworter (p. 192-7) 
beschlieBen den Band. 

Im folgenden seien dem Rezensenten einige 
Bemerkungen zu einzelnen Punkten gestattet. 
p 8, n. 7, lies wdmatbahtá, das letzte Wort ın 
dieser Aufzählung von Waffen, madf‘ Kanone’, 
Steht wohl nicht, wie in der Anmerkung gesagt 
wird, im Nominativ, sondern hat lediglich keine 
Akkusativendung -d wie die vorhergehenden 
Go'oz-Nomina, weil es ein amharisches Wort ist 
und als solches behandelt wird —p. 14, n. 12, 
hàtte kónnen auf p. 33, n 4, verwiesen werden, 
wo dieselbe Schrifterklarung noch einmal, nur 
etwas ausführlicher, steht —p. 15, n. 12, 1. 3, 
lies Enoch X: 19.—p. 15, n. 14 'a for 'amen. 
Der Text hat an dieser Stelle jedoch 'amen; die 
hier gegebene Anmerkung gehort vielmehr zum 
abgekurzten Amen am Schluß des Briefes.—Die 

bersetzung aus dem Go‘oz ist micht immer 
einheitlich; so wird etwa p. 27, 1. 2, másafant 
durch ‘ princes’ wiedergegeben, p. 32, 1. 3, und 
p 129, 1.2, dagegen durch ‘nobles’, foquraya 
wird p. 27, 1. 3, durch ‘my friend’ wiederge- 
geben, p 32, L 3/4 dagegen durch ‘my 
beloved '.—p. 32, 1. 23/24: "And may God keep 
you in your journeying and in your returning 
from now until for ever’ ist, was im Kommen- 
tar nicht vermerkt wurde, ım Go'oz-Text ein 
wortliches Zitat aus Psalm 120:8.—p. 36, 1 3: 
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hadra ist die besonders im arabischen Briefstil 
gebráuchliche hofliche Anrede, und das darauf 
folgende Wort ist nicht mahabbatund zu lesen, 
wie in l. 9, sondern muhibbunà ‘ unser Freund *; 
die Wendung ist somit nicht, wie p. 37,1 7, * the 
presence (abode?) of our love' zu übersetzen, 
sondern etwa 'unser ehrwürdiger Freund '.— 
Zup 36,1 18, wird p 39,n 11, vermerkt. ' The 
last word (or two) of the penultimate line of the 
letter has so far defied interpretation ' Meinem 
Jemenitischen Schuler Ibrahim ` as-Silwi 
verdanke ich die Lesung wallahu yahfazukum 
‘und Gott behute euch'.—p 41, 1.8, hes. 
Soltan (statt Selton) ‘ Sultan '.—p. 54, 1. 4 und 5 
des Textes bzw. p 55, 1. 17 und 21 der Über- 
setzung. Der Name des Hafens, von welchem 
Schiffe nach Berbera kamen bzw. wohin sie 
wieder abfuhren, ist nicht Manbali zu lesen, das 
begreiflicherweise nicht identifiziert werden 
konnte, sondern Munbay, gesprochen sicherlich 
Mumbay, was genau der indischen Form des 
Namens der Stadt Bombay entspricht. In der 
gleichen Schreibweise, namlich maby, findet sich 
der Name der Hafenstadt an der indischen 
Westküste auch in de: Sammlung arabischer 
Schriftstucke aus Zanzibar und Oman. Mit 
einem Glossar herausgegeben von B. Moritz. 
Stuttgart und Berlin 1892 (Lehrbücher des 
Seminars für Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, 
Band 1x), p. 90, wo allerdings Mambi als Aus- 
sprache des Namens angegeben wird.! Auch 
sonst begegnet in arabischen Texten der Name 
dieser Stadt gelegentlich mit anlautendem m, 
z.B in einem sehr frühen Beleg im der Form 
mnbyh im Kitüb al-Fawa’id fi usul al-bahr wal- 
qawa'id des Ahmad b. Majid an-Najdr; s G. R. 
Tibbetts, Arab navigation ın the Indian Ocean 
before the coming of the Portuguese, London, 
1971 (Onenta] Translation Fund. New Series, 
Vol xLi), p. 453.—p. 54, I 4 des Textes bzw. 
p. 55,1 17 der Übersetzung: Die Lesung der auf 
das falsch gelesene Manbali folgenden Stelle als 
min jund rads und die Übersetzung ‘from the 
army of the Ras’ muß sehr bezweifelt werden. 
Dazu wird p 56, n 19, vermerkt, daß die Ab- 
Schrift A des im Onginal anscheinend nicht 
mehr vorliegenden Briefes jund ras hat (doch 
durfte der Text eher yndrar bieten), Abschrift B 
dagegen ‘jund r (one word?)’; ferner wird 
gesagt, daB die Identität des Ras unsicher sei. Es 
sei hier—wenn auch mit Vorbehalt —die Lesung 
bamsat marakib mn Munbay | wa-Jandahar 
vorgeschlagen; Jandahar (so ‘auch bei Ibn 
Majid; s. G R Tibbetts, op cit., p 453; oder 
Jandar?) ist das heutige Gandhar im Golf von 
Cambay an der Westkuste Indiens. Die Stelle 
ware somit zu ubersetzen: ‘fünf Schiffe aus 
Bombay und Gandhar (?)' —p 55,1 27: Man 
vermiBt eine Erläuterung zur Übersetzung ‘a 
lamp with floral patterns’ Der p 54 
reproduzierte Brief bietet 1 5 deuthch wahid 
tannür muSayar, aber ein tannür ist ein Ofen 
bzw. eine Backgrube;? sollte der Bearbeiter 


‘Man vergleiche noch die Biographie. des 
Seemannes ‘Abdalhadi ibn Marzüq bei D. H. 
Miller, Die Mehri- und Sogotri-Sprache 1 
Texte. Wien, 1902 (Südarabische Expedition, 
Bd. rv), p. 148, L1If, wo fur Bombay im 
Vulgár-Arabischen Mómbey steht, ım Mehri 
Hénd-Mómbe. 
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dafur etwa fanüs (für fanis) ‘ Laterne, Lampe’ 
~ gelesen haben?—p 64, 1. 16 des Textes bzw. 
p 65, 1.15 der Übersetzung Der sich im 
amhanschen Brief findende Go'oz-Einschub 
'anso'u haylakamu * raise up your forces ' ist eine 
Anspielung auf Psalm 79, 3 ‘ania’ haylaka 
‘biete deine Macht auf".—p 90. Zum kurzen 
emleitenden Abschnitt ‘The loss of Ethiopian 
church property in the Holy Land’ kónnte man 
noch verweisen auf Willy Hentze, Am Hofe des 
Kaisers Menelik von Abessynien Zweite 
vermehrte Auflage, Leipzig, 1908, p. 177-83 
‘Geschichte über den abessynischen Besitz 
im heiligen Lande', wo die Übersetzung einer 
Schrift uber dieses Thema gegeben wird, die sich 
damals im kaserhchen Schloß befand ?— 
p 99,1 3. Erganze vor Abdal Magid den Titel 
Sultan.—p. 107, 1. 10, lies Samuel Gobat (wie 
in| 9 und 1.15) statt nur Samuel, wodurch sich 
der erste Teil von n. 7 auf p. 108 erübrigt 
Der hier anzuzeigende Band mit Briefen 
vorwiegend von Vorgangern von Kaiser 
Theodoros II. und anderen lokalen áthiopi- 
schen Herrschern reiht sich wurdig an die 
bereits ın Edition vorliegenden. Schriftstücke 
Jenes athiopischen Monarchen. Es sei die 
Hoffnung zum Ausdruck gebracht, daß der in 
Aussicht genommene weitere Band mit Briefen 
späterer Kaiser bis auf Menelik II. bald folgen 
móge 
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ANTONIO CARLOS DE LAIGLESIA: Breve 
estudio sobre las tribus moras de 
Mauritania. (Primer Informe, 10.) 
120 pp. Madrid: Instituto Hispano- 
Arabe de Cultura, 1985. 


It 15 a pleasant surprise still to come upon a 
book written by an Ármy officer who, having 
served in a remote desert country, later found 
the time and was sufficiently fired by his 
experiences and his friendship with the people 
to leave a study of that region to posterity. 
Though modest in size, this book 1s just such a 
study. Concerned with the Moors (Bidan) of the 
‘greater’ Western Sahara, more especially 
Mauritania, it owes something to the appen- 
dices to Caro Baroja's classic study, Estudios 
Saharianos, and much to Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Qadir wuld ‘Ayıl of the Ahl al-Shaykh wuld 
Mann, the Mauritanian to whom the study 1s 


' S jedoch G. R. Tibbetts, op cit., p 286, n 7, 
im Kommentar zu einer Stelle ber Ibn Mayid 
* Tannür being small round things may be sea- 
urchins * 

?Das Thema des áthiopischen. Klosters in 
Jerusalem und seines Besitzes ist in allerjungster 
Zeit in zwei Aufsatzen behandelt worden, die 
beide in Ethiopian Studies Proceedings of the 
sixth International Conference, Tel-Aviv, 14-17 
Apri 1980, Rotterdam, 1986, erschienen sind, 
namlich K. Pedersen, “The historiography of 
the Ethiopian monastery in Jerusalem’, op ctt., 
p.419-26, und H Scholler, * The Ethiopian 
community 1n Jerusalem from 1850 to the Con- 
ference of Dar-el-Sultan 1902: the political 
struggle for independence’, op. cit., p. 487—500, 
welche auch weitere ` Literaturangaben 
enthalten. - 
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dedicated. Nowhere does the author explain 
how he came to collect his fascinating material, 
which—as it 1s almost entirely concerned with 
Mauritania, and has next to nothing on the 
former Spanish Provincia del Sahara, now hotly 
contested between Morocco and the 
Democratic Sahrawi Arab Republican move- 
ment—suggests that he travelled and studied 
principally in Mauritania itself. He certainly has 
a good knowledge of Hassdnryya and ıs careful 
to transcribe and transhterate all his names and 
terms according to the system which he outlines 
(pp. 13 f.). 

The book 1s subdivided into the following 
subjects and is densely packed in its detail 
(a) A map showing the widest extent to which 
Moorish tribes, descended from Hassan ibn 
Ma'qil have spread and where Hassantyya 1s a 
lingua franca (p 15); (b) The prmctpal ‘ war- 
rior’ and ‘maraboutic’ tribes in both 
Mauritania and the former Spanish Sahara 
(pp. 21-56), (c) The tribes which claim to be 
Shurafa’ (pp. 59-64), (d) Lesser tribes (pp 67- 
75), (e) Moorish tribes 1n Mah (pp. 79-80). 

This latter was an excellent inclusion but in 
the event, could have been much fuller. The 
eastern Kunta are most adequately presented 
and the Gallada are not ‘ Moors’ but are usu- 
ally included amongst the Kel Intasar Tuareg, 
despite the fact that Hassániyya is widely 
spoken by them and, indeed, by many of the Kel 
Intasar as far east as Gao. P. 83 describes 
hunters and fishers although the Igawen 
minstrel class are inexplicably absent. No infor- 
mation in detail 1s given about the Aardtin or ex- 
slaves, either, except for pp. 18, 19. All these 
tribal names are written in. Arabic script. (f) A 
useful genealogy of the Banü Hassan (p 87), 
(g) (p 89), a discussion of the geography of the 
Tráb el-Bidàn, amplifying details shown on the 
map, p 15; (h) (p. 91), a definition of the term 
‘Moor’, (i) (pp. 93-6), important toponyms, 
(k) (p. 97), Islam in Mauritania; (D (pp 101-2), 
the emirates in. Mauritania, (m) Short biblo- 
graphies, in Spanish, French and English 
(pp. 105-17) These are useful and up-to-date 
Particularly interesting is a list of unknown 
Arabic works written by Mauritanians (p 107), 
of which one or two of the titles have only a 
tenuous connexion with the title of the study. 
The works in question are’ 

1 Abo Bakr Khalid Bà. Suwar min kifah al- 
muslimin fi Afriqiyá al-gharbiyya, al-Hay ‘Umar 
al-Fiti, hayatuhu wa-jthdduhu, published by al- 
Ma‘had al-Müritàni lil-Bahth al-‘Ilm1, Nouak- 
chott, 1980. A biography of al-Hay ‘Umar al- 
Fo: 2. Ahmad (np al-Amin al-Shinqiti, al- 
Wasi( ft tarajum udabá' Shingit, Maktabat al- 
Khanp in Cairo and Maktabat al-Wahda in 
Casablanca, 1961, a new printing of a classic, 
3 Ahmad ibn al-Dayyah, Tarbiyat al-mashiya 
ft mugata‘at al-Tintan, an end of study report 
about cattle and livestock breeding in the 
region of al-Tin{an, with no details given as to 
its location, issued by al-Madrasa al-‘Ulya lil- 
asatidha wa’l-mufattishin, Nouakchott, 1983; 
4 Ahmad ibn al-Mufid, Madinat Shingit, 
dawruha al-thagafi wa'l-igtisádi min. muntasaf 
al-qarn al-tàsí' ‘ashara Ud matla“ al-garn al- 
‘ishrin, another end of study report from the 
same Madrasa m Nouakchott, dated 1983; 
5 Ahmad wuld ‘Abd al-Qàdir, al-Asmd’ al- 
mutaghayyira, here referred to as a Mauritanian 
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novel, published by Dar al-Bahth, Beirut, 1981; 
6. al-Hay ibn Muhammad, Salih ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhàb, hayGtuhu wa Gthdruhu, another end of 
study report from the Madrasa in Nouakchott, 
as above. This is presumably a biography of the 
author of the Kitab al-Haswa, a book on the 
history of the Banü Hassan of the Hodh and 
their genealogies, who died about 1256/18407; 
7.Bà Shaykh ‘Umar, Nash'at al-Nizam al- 
Imami fi Futa Türü (1760-1790), another end of 
study report from the same Madrasa in Nouak- 
chott, dated 1983. The Jmamate in Futa Toro; 
8. Sayyid Ahmad ibn Ahmad Tahb, Hayat 
Muhkammadi(?) ibn Ahmad Fal wa-tahqig juz’ 
mm diwànihi, another end of study report from 
the Madrasa in Nouakchott, dated 1983 The 
hfe, and part of the diwdn, of the Mauntanian 
poet, Muhammed ibn Ahmad Fal; 9. Muham- 
mad ibn Haddamin, al-Zawiya al-Hamawtyya 
min nash'atihà ila wafat Hamallah, another end 
of study report from the Madrasa in Nouak- 
chott, dated 1983. A study of the religious 
movement of the Hamallites, an offshoot of the 
Tianiyya, in the region of the Hodh, 
10. Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Mukhtar, 
Mugawwamait al-istigrür wa judhir al-azma fi 
Imarat al-Tarüriza, (1677-1800), another end of 
study report from the Madrasa in Nouakchott, 
dated 1983 A history of the means of sub- 
sistence and of the nse and decline of the Trarza 
Amirate, in south-west Mauritania, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth — centuries; 
11. Muhammad bn al-Mukhtar ibn Sa‘td, 
known as Muhammad al-Yadali, Shiyam al- 
Zawayd, a critical edition of this work and a 
commentary by Muhammad "bn al-Mahfüz; 
another end of study report from the Madrasa 
in Nouakchott, dated 1982. This is a famous 
historical work about the Berber resistance to 
the Banü Hassan in the seventeenth century. 
Ismael Hamet published a version of the Arabic 
text m 1911, although this is likely to be far 
more accurate and to be checked against new 
manuscripts. 

As all the above shows, this little study by 
Infantry Captain Antonio Carlos de Laiglesia 1s 
full of new information, even if some of its 
contents could have been better sifted and 
presented. Alongside the studies of Paul Marty 
or Caro Baroja or Mukhtar al-Hamidun’s 
Précis sur la Mauritanie of 1962 1t may seem 
brief, but it succeeds none the less, and it will be 
useful for reference It concludes with a short 
index of all the principal tribes mentioned in the 
study. 


H. T. NORRIS 


CATHERINE BAROIN: Anarchie et cohé- 
sion sociale chez les Toubou, ‘les 
Daza Ké$erda (Niger). (Collection 
Production Pastorale et Société.) 
455 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press; Paris: Edi- 
tions de la Maison des Sciences de 
l'Homme, 1985. Fr. 512, (paper 
Fr. 196). 

At the end of the last war, Walter Cline 


published a monograph in the General Series in 
Anthropology, The Teda of Tibesti, Borku, and 
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Kawar in the Eastern Sahara (Menasha, 1950). - 
The people whom he described were given the 
bad press and notoriety which had been their lot 
ever since Nachtigal had made his classic 
journey to their rocky homeland of Tibesti in 
1869, when he nearly lost his hfe at their hands 
Cline concluded his preface with these words. * I 
cannot believe that Teda culture is as featureless 
asitseems Let us hope that some rugged young 
desert-lover will take my notes with him to 
Tibesti, learn the Teda language, fill in all the 
gaping lacunae—and return to his university 
alive. ' Since he penned such words a good dea! 
has been discovered about the Tubu, though 
admittedly he was not entirely wrong about the 
risks. One recalls the "affaire Claustre" The 
latter was liberated at the beginning of 1977 by 
the personal intervention of Qaddafi As one 
French writer described ıt: ‘au Tibesti rien n'est 
reglé. Zone interdite —.., pour combien d'années 
encore? ', Warfare in Chad has done nothing to 
improve this, on the face of it, hopeless prospect 
for serious research or fruitful contact with the 
Tubu people. 

In fact, a few 1mportant studies have been 
published. Foremost amongst these must be 
counted J. Chapelle, Nomades noirs du Sahara, 
(1957) and perhaps ‘Le nomadisme des 
Toubous', by R. Capot-Rey, which appeared 
in a UNESCO publication, Nomades et 
nomadisme au Sahara, ın 1963. However, it 
could not be said that a Tubu community had 
been studied to the degree and depth which their 
western neighbours, the Tuareg, had been will- 
ing to allow, tolerate or facilitate, by Western 
anthropologists, such as Johannes Nicolaison, 
Edmund Bernus, Marceau Gast or Jeremy 
Keenan 

This work, under review, has changed the 
picture entirely Not only is it a pioneer study, a 
very thorough and careful one, of the Tubu, 
carried out over a total period of about a year, 
but its conclusions lead one to take a very 
different view of the way the Tubu hve and 
to question the accepted verdict about them 
as being incorrigibly anarchical, uncouth, 
treacherous and unfriendly, uncultured and 
irreligious It 1s satisfying to know that it has 
been achieved by a woman anthropologist of 
great thoroughness, and without the necessity 
of trekking to Tibesti, ‘les difficultés politiques 
au Tchad m'interdisant de m'y rendre” 

The district inhabited by the Tubu which was 
selected by Mme. Baron, hes within. the 
boundaries of the Niger Republic between the 
Termit Massif and the north-west shore of Lake 
Chad and is called Ayér (which is not to be 
confused with the far higher and better known 
Tuareg populated Massif of Air to the west). 
The pivot of the Tubu families studied was the 
campment of Droua and its predominantly 
Daza Késerda population The whole district 1s 
tribally and ethnically mixed and one becomes 
aware, and the author herself makes this quite 
Clear, that these Nigérien Tubu are subject to 
surrounding influences which do not apply in 
furthest Tibesti The Tubu domain in the entire 
Sahara, population statistics, language, Islamic 
practice, pastoral economy, social classes and 
absence of chieftainship, are extensively dis- 
cussed in a lengthy chapter (pp. 17—79) which 1s 
alone worth the price of the book It forms a 
preface to the detailed investigation into the ties 
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of kinship and the marital rules of the Tubu 
which 1s at the very heart of the book and 
furnishes the author with the data she needed to 
make the specific conclusions she does at the 
end of it (pp. 377-89). 

Mme Baroin accepts as a premise that the 
Tubu are, as has always been said, a group of 
distinct elements, whether Teda or Daza; people 
who have no clear comprehension of their own 
identity, * connus pour leur indiscipline et leur 
anarchie’ As the title of the book indicates, the 
author does not seek to discount anarchy as an 
integral part of the Tubu way of hfe Rather, she 
sees it as a built-in element in the Tubu ability to 
survive which 1s counter-balanced, off-set; or 
made meaningful, by other social mechanisms 
As a result, anarchy 1s far from being 
synonymous’ with disorder. What are these 
mechanisms? Fundamentally, they combine a 
solidarity of Wë relationship with a force of 
alliance brought about by the Tubu marriage 
system The sense of honour is very strong, and 
at times leads to violent behaviour 

Such conclusions as these have been reached 
after very detailed and extended research into 
Tubu family structure and into all the rituals 
and commitments which accompany the first 
marriage (pp. 169—224). The economic aspects 
of the alliance; the transfer of animals and the 
ceremony of the first marnage itself (pp. 301- 
40) are explained ın great detail Since 
Mme Baroin encountered her first Tubu com- 
mumty when she was a companion of 
Mme. Marguerite le Coeur in 1969 on an 
expedition to the Aza, the ‘ smiths’ of the Tubu, 
she devotes several pages to them and to the 
servile ‘castes’ in the society (for example, 
pp. 69-73). The book allows ample room for 
personal observations on the everyday life and 
on the material and economic life of the groups 
studied. The author is helped here by her well- 
chosen photographs, a number of which were 
taken in conditions which allowed her limited 
light and space Unfortunately, much detail 1s 
lost (for example, pp. 39, 68, 164 and 351) A 
number of these photos were undoubtedly of 
excellent quality and it ıs therefore a matter of 
regret that they should be so dark and nearly 
always too small to show the reader the colour- 
ful and far from uncultured milieu in which the 
Tubu of Niger live and the individual character 
of their material culture in general On the other 
hand, the diagrams are admirably prepared and 
drawn. There te an appendix devoted to the 
campment of Droua and its inhabitants 
(throughout the study Mme. Baroin appears to 
have been particularly fortunate in her inter- 
preter, Omar Boukar), and the book 1s com- 
pleted with a list of colloquial terms and an 
1ndex. The text is well filled with Dazaga terms 
at each stage of the discussion, though no oral 
literature about the marriage ceremony 1s 
recorded, other than the beginning of one song 
on, page 329. 

To conclude this book makes a nch con- 
tribution to the study of Tubu society and will 
undoubtedly remam a’ standard work of 
reference and essential reading for any future 
research projects amongst the Tubu people in 
Niger or in Chad, although it 1s almost certain 
that the people around Termit have suffered the 
fate of so many of the Sahelian communities 
under drought conditions and one is in doubt as 
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to how much of the life here (recorded in 1972) 
is continuing in the manner described What 
this book may have to offer then is rather 
different from the author's intentions. It may 
rove to be a historical document of a way of 
fe which was recorded when it was almost too 


late. 


H. T. NORRIS 


ANTON C. SCHAENDLINGER: Die 
Schreiben Süleymàns des Práchtigen 
an Vasallen, Militürbeamte, Beamte 
und Richter. Textbd.: Transkrip- 
tionen und Übersetzungen. Tafelbd.: 
Faksimile. 2 vols. | (Osmanisch- 
türkische Dokumente aus, dem 
HHStA zu Wien, Teil 2. Oster- 
reichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Phil.-hist. Kl. Denkschrif- 
ten, 183. Bd) xxviii, 84 pp; 
48 plates. Wien: Verlag der Oster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1986. OS 490, DM 70. 


Dr. Schaendlinger here follows up his publi- 
cation, 1n 1983, of those documents preserved in 
the archives of Vienna which were issued in the 
name of Süleyman and addressed to Austrian 
rulers (for which see BSOAS, xvi, 2, 1985, 
283-304) with the edition, 1n the same hand- 
some format but in slightly slimmer fascicules, 
of the archives’ 46 documents of the same 
Sultan addressed to Ottoman officials and vas- 
sals (together with a further letter to the 
Emperor Maximilian, earlier mislaid, which is 
to be located within the 36 documents of the 
earlier publication as no. 33a) Only one, no 4, 
appears in Fekete’s Einfuhrung, as no 3. 

It 1s a disparate collection. Some texts (nos 
4-8), these being copies, are orders to Ottoman 
officials to observe the peace concluded in 1547 
or to investigate, together with Ferdinand’s 
representatives, alleged infringements of it. Just 
half, apparently originals ın that they are 
headed by the tugra, relate directly to Tran- 
sylvania, with a heavy concentration (nos 10— 
27) belonging to the year 1552, 1.e just after the 
assassination of Cardinal Martmuzzi (in 
December 1551) and covering the months of the 
campaign of Kara Ahmed Pasha by which (in 
July 1552) Temesvár was taken Others, 
however, have no connexion at all with Otto- 
man-Austrian relations but deal with strictly 
internal—and _trivial—Ottoman affairs: nos. 2 
and 3 (originals) are orders to the kadis of Sofia 
and Belgrade respectively to investigate com- 
plaints of a Christian merchant (the * Ziovin’ 
of 2 and the ‘Govan’ of 3 are probably the 
same Giovanni) nos. 33-35 (onginals) are 
beráts, all of 1555, for various members of the 
garrison of Pécs; and nos. 40-44 (copies), of 
1565, concern the affairs of a certain Mehmed, 
sanjakbey of Arad. 

Schaendlinger's introduction concentrates, as 
in his earlier publication, on the ‘ diplomatic’ 
aspects of these texts (as * historical documents ' 
they are of slight importance); but here he is 
confronted by two new, and interrelated, prob- 
lems. How is it that some of these documents 
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have reached the Vienna archives? and. Is it 
always correct to define a document lacking the 
tugra as a ‘copy’ and one bearing it as an 
* original ? 

The second question is provoked by the fact 
that the series of * Transylvania’ texts are all 
addressed to local magnates and magistrates 
several are warnings and threats in the form of 
* arcular ' firmans of identical content (nos. 10— 
14, 15-19, 20-23—the last batch, issued from 
Ahmed Pasha's ek uarters, having 
evidently been written on his supply of 
‘blanks’); the texts of 1553 relate to the 
appointment of a -voyvode, to the whereabouts 
of Johann Sigismund, and to the payment of the 
tribute They all bear the tugra and so ostensibly 
are ‘originals’. Schaendlinger suggests that 
these texts, or some of them, might still be 
‘copies’, fortified as it were by the tugra and 
transmitted to Vienna to warn Ferdinand as 
having provoked the Ottoman intervention 
Alternatively, but reluctantly, he would regard 
them as booty, seized in the course of Imperial 
operations in Transylvania. 

Some others of these documents, such as the 
beràts and the papers of the sanjakbey of Arad, 
could well be booty, ‘souvenirs’ taken from 
Ottoman dead or prisoners But it seems to me 
that the Transylvania texts need not be con- 
strued as booty, and still less as a hitherto 
unattested type of copy; a simpler (albeit 
unprovable) explanation is that they had been 
preserved in local town- or family-archives and 
were brought to Vienna when, after the Treaty 
of Carlowitz, the whole region came under 
Habsburg rule. (The compromising firman to 
Martinuzzi, no. 9, of June 1550, was no doubt 
ran with his other papers after his assassina- 
tion 

The editor has his doubts also about no 37,a 
firman with the tugra issued in spring 1562 at 
the request of the Imperial ambassador in 
Istanbul (ie. Busbecq) and instructing the 
beylerbey of Buda to facilitate the passage of 
agents coming from Ferdinand: is this too 
perhaps a copy 'for information ? I see no 
reason to think so It is in effect a passport, and 
so could well be the orginal, carried and 
retained by Busbecq's couriers. 

As to the texts without the tugra, the indubi- 
table copies, I should be more dogmatic than 
the editor, who will only * assume’ (p. vii) that 
nos. 4-8, of 1547, 1549 and 1550, were sent to 
Vienna ' for information ', to assure Ferdinand 
that the Sultan was ready to observe the terms 
of peace, for two of them are explicitly certified 

s ‘true copies’ by the kadr of Buda (even 
though the sole addressee of no. 4 1s the sanjak- 
bey of Mohács) This high-ranking official, 
much more than a ‘judge’, stationed on the 
route from Vienna and remaining en poste 
wherever the military authorities might be, was 
a regular intermediary for Habsburg-Ottoman 
exchanges. All the group 4-8 must be copies 
made at Buda expressly for transmission to 
Vienna, and the same explanation would cover 
the copies no. 28, addressed to the beylerbey of 
Buda, regarding correspondence and an 
embassy; no. 31, also addressed to the beylerbey 
of Buda (and endorsed with the seal of the 
addressee, evidently as an attestation that this is 
a ‘true copy’); and no. 38, on embassy and 
tribute business, addressed, it 1s true, to the 
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sanjakbey of Smederevo, but he was serving (cf. 
Part 1, no 29) as muhdfiz of Buda. 

One minor but intriguing detail is that no_7 
(another text, ın a coarser hand, of the certified 
no 6)andno 8 (in the same coarse hand and of 
the same date) had, before vusul buldugda, tae 
not uncommon blank, but this has been filled n 
by the name of the bearer of the firmans, ‘ beh 


aga '—4n Latin script and upside-down. Sinze 


the name ıs ‘ blotted’, Ottoman fashion, wi-h 
golden powder, ıt would seem that this too was 
inserted at Buda, by some helpful (renegade?) 
hand, who was however illiterate in Turkish. 

The really suspicious document here is the 
‘copy’, no 36, dated 15 Muharrem 969/75 
September 1561. Written in a clumsy hand ard 
with shaky syntax, it purports to be a firman :o 
the Polish-born dragoman Ibrahim, which hed 
been sent after him, as he was on his way :o 
Vienna, instructing him to imtercede wih 
‘ dostumuz’ Ferdinand for the release of some 
Muslim prisoners (mahbüs). But surely Ibrahim 
was not on the road in 1561? Busbecq, who had 
taken Ibrahim under his wing, had proposed o 
the Grand Vizier that he should accompany him 
back to Vienna for the ratification of the terms 
of peace, but 1t was only in August 1562 that 
Gei set out together (Busbecq, Letters, trars 

. S. Forster, pp. 215-16, 229, 231; Hammer, 
GOR, m, 388-91). This text looks to me ve-y 
like a forgery by Ibrahim—Bombaci has noted 
(in RO, xv, 1949, 137) that his Turkish was less 
than perfect—which he would produce at the 
Austnan court (the contemporary Germen 
translation ıs dated ‘ 15 October 970’, i e. 1562) 
in the hope of restoring his credit at the Porte by 
returning with a troop of liberated captives. 

I append some suggestions on textual detaiS: 

p. xiv etc., in the e/kab for a kadi, for 
mufahhar read mefhar, and surely ‘ Funi- 
grube. des Wortes’ is too literal a rendering 
of ma'denü .’l-kelam: Fekete translates 
* Wissenschaft ’, Elezović ‘ rječitos ’ 
(‘eloquence’), and Matuz ‘Weisheit’. Bat 
should we not understand ‘im al-kalam, i=. 
(broadly) ‘ theology °? 

p xx: In spite of its position in the text, it 1s 
going too far to suggest that sdyle ki occasioa- 
ally 'steht.. für buyurdum kı’, and to attemot 
to translate on that basis (in nos 10, 15 and 25). 
The pattern ıs usually Sdyle ki... amma Se 
ki..., ie. no more than ‘if on the one hard 

.. but if on the other...’, as simple'conditioa- 
als with three or four protases. ' 

doc. 4, 1. 6. for tasaddug read (with Fekete!) 
tagarruf, I. 11. rengide étdürmeyesiz: translate 

' not permit anyone to harry’; 6. 1. 17: correct 
agli ve tefassult (io too 7/17, but 8/18 tafsili), asa 
scribal error, to the common locution asli ~ve 
fasi; l. 19: after galmayub add temam maslahict; 
and for temeyyiiz read temiz, as a solecism or 
error for temyiz; 10 1. 6; for érmeyub reed 
ayirmayub, and translate ‘ (although his son was 
a minor) I did not remove him . . .; 1. 10 ete.: for 
éden read (with no correction) éde; 24. 1. 12: for 
dutub read dusib, and for gabal read menci, 
l 14. for mulubb read mahall, and understard 

‘a fit person ’ (Redhouse); ‘read gavl u qarár, 3s 
a hendiadys, ‘agreement’ (as at p. 68, 33aJey 
29.1 8 for birbirifiüz read. ber birviuz, 31 1.5 
for memleketine read memleketlerine; |. 6. for 
haqqında read husiisinda; L 11: ‘ahda, though 
required, 1s in fact lacking in the text; 32. 1. 3: 
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correct Adneleri (or rather hanlari), as a scribal 
error, to gànlari (cf. 46/12), 33 L 3 (trans): 
gal'e-1mezbürede does not refer to the sanjakbey 
but is pleonastic, anticipating line 5; 38. 1. 3. 
add, after harági ile, iki, 44 1. 6: for benüm iun 
read mir (error for miri? un 45. 1 6: 
yoldasliqda bulun- means not merely ‘sem 
Kamerad gewesen ist' but ‘has performed 
meritorious service’ (cf Matuz, Kanzleiwesen, 
p 151 and n 6), 1. 9: for hestden read dusenden 
(Matuz, p. 152and n 1) 


V L. MÉNAGE 


MacHIEL KEL: Art and society of 
Bulgaria in the Turkish period: a 
sketch of economic, juridical and 
artistic preconditions of Bulgarian 
post-Byzantine Art and its place in 
the development of the art of the 
Christian Balkans, 1360{70-1700: a 
new interpretation. xxii, 400 pp. 
Assen-Maastricht Van Gorcum, 
1985. 


The past fifteen years have seen the 
appearance of many important articles by 
Dr Kiel on the Ottoman settlement of the 
Balkans and its material legacy The sources for 
his writings are primarily the contemporary 
registers of the Ottoman archives, together with 
extensive first-hand knowledge of the art and 
architecture which he discusses It 1s on these 
same sources that he bases the present study, 
which, as its subtitle makes clear, seeks to offer a 
new interpretation of the artistic history of the 
Ottoman period in Bulgaria. 

In this book, Bulgaria 1s taken as a ‘ case- 
study ' of the (mis)uses to which the past may be 
put. As Kiel sees it, the official Bulgarian view of 
that country’s Ottoman past has hitherto been 
one-dimensional and negative. That the shaping 
of national consciousness ts a reaction to real 
historical events—1in Bulgaria's case, its bloody 
transition to independence between 1878 and 
1912 and its subsequent vicissitudes—is not 
forgotten by Kiel, he 1s sympathetic to the 
circumstances which attended the end of Otto- 
man suzerainty 1n Bulgaria, but his study shows 
what a very different picture of the Ottoman 
period in Bulgaria emerges through systematic 
use of the rich body of Ottoman sources which 
are available for consultation 

The book consists of nine chapters, of which 
the first four are of an introductory nature. 
Chapter 1 relates the history of the territory 
comprising modern Bulgari up to the late 
fourteenth century, and the full incorporation 
of the medieval kingdom into the Ottoman 
Empire; ch. is describes how modern Bulgarian 
perceptions of their history and culture, pre- 
Ottoman as well as Ottoman, have been dis- 
torted through ignorance or neglect of the facts. 
Chapter iii describes how the ‘ memory’ of the 
oppression of the Turkish centuries has led to 
the selective destruction of many of the hun- 
dreds of Ottoman buildings in Bulgaria. Chap- 
teriv is a statement of what Kiel calls the 
‘catastrophe theory’ which is still at the heart 
of the Bulgarian attitude to their Ottoman past’ 
even some scholarly writing about these years 
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finds ıt necessary to include generous helpings 
of highly subjective imagery whuch emphasizes 
the horrors of the Ottoman conquest and its 
utterly destructive nature. Here Kiel also gives 
the alternative view, that of those who work 
with sources which have been largely 1gnored by 
Bulgarian scholars. these sources confront the 
premise of the ‘catastrophe theory’ by show- 
ing, in particular, that the Turks did not drive 
the indigenous population from the fertile 
plains, but that they settled, rather, in the 
hitherto uninhabited areas away from the mili- 
tary corndor. 

With ch v begins the main thesis of the book: 
contrary to popular perception, Christian art 
continued to exist and to be created under 
Ottoman rule, and its development was 
unevenly spread over the country. The three 
factors allowing such a contmuation of tradi- 
tion were (a) the socio-economic base, (5) the 
legal framework, and (c) the artistic pre-condi- 
tions. This chapter concerns the first of these 
factors, tackling the received wisdom that the 
Ottoman conquest eradicated the class which 
had traditionally patronized religious building. 
in fact, in addition to Christian. sipahis, the 
Ottoman system gave privileged status to 
certain groups, voynuk, celepkegan, derbentci 
etc., among whose members were included 
numbers of Balkan Christians The Ottoman 
land and population registers show that these 
various groups had sufficient wealth to be the 
patrons of religious works 

Chapter vi discusses the second of the condi- 
tions which accommodated the continued cre- 
ation of Christian art in the Ottoman period. 
The status of non-Muslims was assured ın the 
blend of seriat and kanun that was Ottoman 
law, but there were legal obstacles to the build- 
ing of churches, Kiel has spent much time 
walking in Bulgaria and can witness that, 
despite official restrictions, there survive very 
many churches which date from the Ottoman 
period. Regulations promulgated from Istanbul 
were clearly not assiduously followed in practice 
in the provinces. 

Chapters vu—vin will be of most interest to the 
art historian. Although the socio-economic and 
legal conditions of the Ottoman centuries 
allowed for the continuation of Bulgarian 
Christian art, ıt is suggested that the existing 
artistic tradition of the pre-Ottoman period in 
Bulgaria was weaker than ın Greece and Serbia, 
areas ın which the material and legal conditions 
were essentially similar to those 1n Bulgaria. 
Bulgarian mural painting did not develop a 
culturally specific style or iconography, its 
themes having much in common with those of 
the wider Balkan orthodox culture; the lack of 
an independent ecclesiastical organization in 
Bulgaria was partly responsible for this Thus, 
Kiel finds that the medieval Christian art of the 
Bulgarian lands was not, generally speaking, of 
such excellent quality as to have merited the 
epithet of the ‘Golden Age’, against which the 
impact of the later Ottoman ‘catastrophe’ in 
this field has been assessed Chapter 1x recapitu- 
lates the thesis of the book. 

This ts a stimulating book on several counts. 
It looks seriously at the evidence for the 
Bulgarian view of their Ottoman past, and finds 
it deficient. Secondly, unlike very many volumes 
on art history, it uses contemporary historical 
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Sources to place the artefacts within the socio- 
economic context from which they arose: artis- 
tic works are not created spontaneously. 
Thirdly, Kiel indicates to a wider audience the 
uses to which Ottoman records can be put in 
understanding the past 1n Eastern Europe, free- 
ing it from the prejudice of generations. It 1s 
ironic that this plea for more scholarship and 
less nationalism should appear at a time when 
Bulgarian attitudes to this part of their history 
should be taking a more active and fervent 
form, with the further destruction of Ottoman 
monuments and the forced Bulgarianization of 
the names of their ethnic Turkish population. 


CF 


RicHanD CroGG: Politics and the 
Academy: Arnold Toynbee and the 
Koraes Chair. x, 117 pp. London: 
Frank Cass [and] Centre of Con- 
temporary Greek Studies, King's 
College London, 1986. £19.50. 


In 1918 the Koraes Chair of Modern Greek 
and Byzantine History, Language and 
Literature was established at King’s College, 
London, and in the following year the youthful 
Arnold Toynbee was appointed to be its first 
occupant. In 1924 Toynbee resigned amid the 
reverberations of a first-rate politico-academic 
row. The controversy arose out of the differing 
expectations of those concerned with the Chair. 
in crude terms one group, notably the Greek 
subscribers, thought that the holder should sup- 
port the policies of the Greek state or, at least, 
should not actively criticize those policies, and 
their opponents took their stand on academic 
freedom. In fact the issues were more complex 
than this formulation suggests: some disputants 
took the issue to be Toynbee's academic com- 
petence, some felt the pull of loyalues to 
individuals, college or university and others saw 
the matter as a test case for the financing of their 
own studies. 

The key event 1n the affair was the transform- 
ation of Toynbee from a mild well-wisher of 
Greece into a partisan of Turkey, a conversion 
brought about by his observation of Greek 
atrocities in Asia Minor in 1921 and his convic- 
tion that Greece was unfit to rule a population 
composed of mixed nationalities. Toynbee’s 
views were set out in what many believe to be 
hus best book, The Western Question in Greece 
and Turkey (1922). To many readers Clogg’s 
book will be of most interest for the light it 
sheds on the intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment of Toynbee and for the way in which the 
Koraes experience shaped his career. 

Another interest of the book lies in the ques- 
tion of how those who took foreign money for 
the Koraes chair thought they could avoid 
inevitable conflict about academic integrity 
The answer to this question takes us to the most 
fascinating figure in the whole episode, Ronald 
Burrows, the Principal of King’s College. a man 
of great energy, courage and high ideals whose 
labours established the core of what 1s now the 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies 
as well as the small department built around the 
Koraes chair at King’s. Burrows was a passion- 
ate Philhellene who apparently believed, 1n the 
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circumstances of 1918, that no clash of interest 
could arise because no right thinking man could 
fail to be persuaded by the justice of the Greek 
cause. It was that belief which seems to have 
been the fundamental source of the trouble 
which followed Before condemning Burrows 
for naivety readers may care to contemplate 
propositions which appear equally self-evident 
today 

This is a beautifully crafted little book, the 
narrative elegantly constructed mainly from the 
letters of those involved in the controversy, the 
issues allowed to appear by themselves without 
being forced upon the reader and the conflicting 
views presented with sympathy and understand- 
ing One feels that Clogg admires and respects 
Burrows but he draws the moral that those who 
fund minority subjects from foreign govern- 
ment money should beware. The other side is 
also important. If Burrows had not taken risks 
British scholarship in general and the University 
of London in particular would have been a 
good deal poorer; that one of his creations went 
sour for a while was a small price to pay for his 
successes. Even for Toynbee the affair turned 
out to be a blessing in disguise. 


M. E. YAPP 


PAUL BERNARD: Fouilles d’Aï 
Khanoum IV. Les monnaies hors 
trésors; questions d'histoire gréco- 
bactrienne. (Mémoires de la Déléga- 
tion Archéologique Frangaise en 
Afghanistan, Tom. xxvm). xix, 
181 pp., 13 plates. Paris: Diffusion 
De Boccard, 1985. Fr. 460. 


This book presents the numismatic site-finds 
of the French excavations at Ay Khanum in 
Afghamstan, the sensational Graeco-Bactrian 
city on the Oxus It does at the same time a great 
deal more. In a real sense, it 1s an up-to-date 
review, by a leading expert in Hellenistic 
archaeology, of current scholarship relating to 
the Greek kingdom in Bactria. That such a 
survey should be set in a context of numismatic 
analysis 1s inevitable. This field has long been 
dominated, in the absence of literary sources 
and owing to inaccessibility of the terrain, by 
the study of coin evidence. It is rightly said that 
coin hoards throw light above all on the 
chronology of a coinage; and scattered site-finds 
especially on the local circulation. The three 
major hoards from Ay Khanum, ‘ of 1970’, ‘ of 
1973’, and "of 1975’, being now published in 
Revue Numismatique (1973, 1974 and 1981), it 
was towards the second aspect of research that 
information was awaited. This obligation the 
present work notably fulfils. 

In fact, besides confirming the general 
chronology of the site as established in earlier 
publications (a site abandoned, for whatever 
cause, soon after the final year of Eucratides I, 
c 148 B.c.), the new material is not without 
surprises Thus nine uninscribed ‘ pre-Seleucid ' 
bronze ‘half-units’ are reported, with types 
Obv. Head of Athena, Rev. Owl. This new 
series of non-Attic weight standard, around 
1.60 gm, and evidently related to the pseudo- 
Athenian issues with the legend AIT, and to the 
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puzzling drachmae of Sophytes, are attributed 
to the valley of the Oxus, if not to Ay Khanum 
itself. 

There ts a bronze of Seleucus I (Obv. Head of 


a Dioscurus, monogram , Rev Forepart of 
horned horse, monogram ), and three of 


that ruler's joint issue with Antiochus I. Issues 
of the latter's sole reign are numerous, espe- 
cially the type Obv. Beardless Heracles, and 
Rev. Humped bull (36 specimens), which, being 
without monogram and previously un- 
published, are consequently attributed to this 
site Further evidence that 1t possesed a mint 1s 
provides by the fact that unstruck bronze 

lanks of the typical bevelled fabric were 
recovered in the excavation (p 83). Another 
remarkable type of the same ruler 1s that with 
Obv Head of Apollo, Rev. Horned helmet with 
cheek-flaps, again without monogram, once 
more attebuted to Ay Khanum, so that the lack 
of monogram may at some periods be charac- 
teristic of this mint (cf p 14) Also previously 
unrecorded were sequences with Obv Head of 
Apollo, laureate, and Rev. Lyre, and Obv. Head 
of Athena, helmeted, and Rev. Victory, left. Of 
Antiochus II a gold stater is recorded, and a 
unique bronze with Obv. Head of Apollo, 
laureate, and Rev Hermes standing, again 
apparently without monogram. 

The commonest issue on the site was the 
bronze of Euthydemus I with Obv. Bearded 
head of Heracles, Rev. Gallopping horse (48 
specimens) Besides specimens of Demetrius I, 

uthydemus II, Antimachus I, ‘ Demetrius II’ 
(a label possibly applicable to three different 
series) and Apollodotus I, Eucratides I was 
strongly represented, with a silver obol and 11 
bronzes It 1s noted, interestingly, that the great 
bulk of Eucratidean bronzes, and in fact ail 
those from this site, are of the square bilingual 
variety presumably current south of the 
Paropamisus Range, while the mass of this 
rulers silver cotnage here and elsewhere 15 of the 
unilingual Graeco-Bactrian type, with only a 
single, very rare, bilingual issue. This curious 
simplification of the coinage is attributed to 
‘une arriére-plan politique’ (p. 70), and indeed 
one may very reasonably observe that 
Eucratides seems to have imposed Graceo- 
Bactrian silver format and metrology on his 
conquests south of the mountains, besides, now, 
Indo-Bactrian format on the bronzes circulated 
m the north. The issues of Eucratides are in fact 
the latest found in the excavations of Ay 
Khanum, a site seemingly abandoned after his 
disappearance The date and circumstances of 
‘his death are thus of interest for the excavators, 
and are discussed in a penetrating ch. iv ‘ La fin 
d'Eucratide. Son ére’ (pp. 97-105). The dis- 
covery of an ostracon dated to ‘ Year 24’, and 
apparently the latest of those found, suggests 
that this fixes the duration of the reign The 
present reviewer once supported an old theory 
that isolated characters on coms of Menander 
might indicate dates, and be bought into rela- 
tion with a letter epsilon on Eucratides’ bronzes, 
suggesting that the latter captured Menander's 
capttal of Puskalavati ın Menander’s fifth 
year—possibly B C. 150 (to which the 20-stater 
gold medallion, the * Eucratideion ', could also 
relate) As our author now rightly observes 
(p 99) this 1dea was disproved by D. W. Mac- 
Dowall, who has shown that on bronzes of 
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Menander the isolated characters alpha, beta, 
delta, eta and theta indicate denominations, 
respectively, of one, two, four and eight chalkoi, 
while the reappearance of alpha on larger coins 
signifies that eight chalkoi were equivalent to 
one obol Yet it seems to have been overlooked 
that this refutation does not close the question, 
since Menander’s ‘owl’ staters in gold cor- 
respond closely in type to his first drachma 
issue, and bear a letter alpha which strongly 
suggests a coronation issue of ‘ Year 1’ There 
are other reasons for believing that Menander 
may have inaugurated an era. Moreover, so far 
as the bronze coin of Eucratides is concerned, it 
has not been suggested that its epstlon relates to 
the denominational system, and the possibility 
of a date could stil] be considered Moreover, it 
needs to be said that a chronological, as 
opposed to denominational, arrangement of 
Menander's bronzes is still awaited 3 

Here and elsewhere the author may incline a 
little to take the writings of numismatrsts too 
much at face value One may comment too that 
evidence of the abandonment of Ay Khanum 
after the demise of Eucratides does not actually 
prove that the region passed immediately into 
the control of the ‘nomads’ (p. 103), or of 
course that these nomads were the Sacaraucae 
rather than the Tochari On the localization of 


the two monogram-sequences k k, d $ 


(p 1l,n land p. 67,n 4) one may feel that the 
attribution of each to two separate minis, one 
north-and the other south of the Paropamisus, 1s 
artificial. The first suggests rather a site in 
Arachosia (a possible resolution of the 
monogram), whether at Kandahar or possibly 
at Gardez For the second the localization at 
Alexandria of the Caucasus, focus of the 
transmontane routes and distribution centre for 
silver mined at Panjshir, seems not implausible. 
Such minor queries naturally detract little from 
a work that sets wholly new standards of 
scholarly achievement. That its appearance 
comes only a few months after the closure of the 
distinguished institute whose name it bears is a 
tragedy of our times 


A. D.H BIVAR 


W. M. THACKSTON, Jr. (ed. and tr.): 
Naser-e Khosraw's Book of travels 
(Safarndma). (Persian Heritage 
Series, No. 36.) xii, 135 pp’ New 
York: Bibliotheca Persica, 1986. 


The Safar-ndma or Travel Narrative of Nasit 
b. Khusrau ss one of a handful of eleventh- 
century Persian prose works which have a direct 
appeal for the ordinary modern reader. The 
voyage it covers lasted between A.D. 1046 and 
1052. The outward Journey, the author's four 
pilgrimages to Mecca and his return home to 
Balkh ım the north of present-day Afghanistan 
are mainly described im a kind of diary form, 
while a central portion of the work 1s occupied 
by an account of Fatimid Egypt, where Nasir 
spent several years A French translation was 
published in 1881 by Charles Schefer, together 
with hus editio princeps of the text and there are 
also translations into Russian and Arabic but 
the only ones 1n English are those of the descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem by A.R. Fuller, and of 
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Palestine as a whole by G. Le Strange, which 
both appeared in the later nineteenth century 

As a source of miscellaneous information the 
Safar-nama has been widely used and the 
present translator, in his introduction (p. x1), 1s 
excessively dismissive of this aspect of the work 
ın claiming that most of its facts and figures are 
easily found elsewhere The description of the 
Masjid al-Aqsà in Jerusalem, for instance, is, 
with the possible exception of that of the local 
Muqaddasi, the fullest we have of that import- 
ant monument until after the Crusades, and 
probably until the XIXth c. On the other hand, 
he is right to draw attention to the interest of 
Nasir's attitudes, to his character as ıt appears 
in the Safar-náma. The book is remarkable for 
the variety of its effects and the succinctness 
with which they are employed. The basic 
stratum of information on geography, agri- 
culture, buildings and the like 1$ varied with 
excurses of different length, such as those on 
Egypt, the Carmathian state of Lahsa and the 
blind poet Abu ’I-‘Ala’ al-Ma'arri and with 
assorted asides and personal touches. If the 
principles of selection are not obvious the effect 
1s one of profusion and vigour. Old favourites 
make their appearance the Sea Monster (p 66, 
with a trace of defensiveness), the Noble Savage 
(p. 65) and, a form popular ın Arabıc hterature, 
Delivery after Distress (pp. 91-2) More sur- 
prising in a work of the period are the modern- 
seeming individualistic touches such as the ‘in 
Joke’ (pp. 4-5), the inconclusive philosophical 
conversation (p. 102) and the display of per- 
sonal superiority or ‘ put down’ (loc. cit.—and 
elsewhere). At such places one 1s put in mind 
both of one’s own experience of travel and of 
the self-aware tone of travel-wniters of the twen- 
tieth century, Robert Byron, for example, or 
Wilfrid Blunt. The marked streak of egotism 1s 
also found in Nasir’s poetry and his philosophi- 
cal works but in the Safar-nama it 1s 
accompanied by an attractive understatement 
that contrasts with the strident didacticism of 
his later years as exiled sage of Yumgan. The 
contrast does not seem to have attracted atten- 
tion, largely, no doubt, because it 1s widely held 
that the text of the Safar-ndma as we have it has 
been censored. This is not alluded to in the 
English translation, except tacitly by the omis- 
sion of the phrases in the description of the 
Mosque at Mayyafariqin (p 7) which some 
have seen as evidence for the activity of an 
editor. Certainly, as Lazard has pomted out, at 
a relatively early stage the text was grammati- 
cally and orthographically modernized but it 1s 
still possible to maintain, as Dabir-siyaqi does, 
its essential integrity and authenticity. On the 
assumption that this is correct as far as content 
goes, 1t 1s less hazardous to speculate about the 
reasons for the work’s publication and the date 
of its composition. If it ıs to be regarded as a 
work of Ismaili propaganda written before 
Nasir was forced into exile and so before he had 
declared his mission openly, the low-keyed way 
in which the main message 1s put across is 
explained, and so is the contrast with the later 
works. However, whichever position 1s taken, 
the Safar-nàma can not simply be taken as a 
straightforward reflection of its author's 
personality. 

As for the translation itself, ıt tends to replace 
the short sentences characteristic of the original 
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with a more involved syntax This may be more 
normal in modern English and it does read 
easily, though something of the onginal flavour 
1s lost. Perhaps too, it 1s this deliberate stylistic 
conversion that, 1n many places, has helped to 
bring about an unfortunate loss of detail and 
lack of precision To give two examples of 
many, in describing a garden on the roof of a 
seven-storey house in Old Cairo (p 52), Nasir 
tells us that the owner ‘had taken a calf there 
and raised it until it had grown up ` Thackston 
reduces this to ' raised a calf’. ‘constructed a 
water-wheel' becomes ‘ has a water-wheel '. The 
trees which we are told ‘came to fruit’ become 
simply ' fruit-bearmg’ The comparison shows 
how the original deftly draws attention to the 
difficulty of the enterprise and the amount of 
time it took to make a proper garden in such a 
situation. We are constantly kept 1n mind of all 
those stairs. This 1s simply thrown away ın the 
translation The changes of tense from past to 
present are also gratuitous. On the next page the 
translation reads ‘Al-Hakem bought this 
mosque from the descendants of ‘Amr son of al- 
‘As. As they were in financial distress, they 
asked the sultan .’ More literally, * Hakim 
bought the mosque from the descendants of 
‘Amr son of al-‘As, who had gone to-hum and 
said "We are needy and poor — "''. Financial 
distress may be the correct phrase to-wring the 
heart of the modern bureaucrat but seems 
Jarring m a mediaeval context but, more 
pertinently here, the translation abandons the 
concrete image of the petitioners coming before 
the ruler and, by representing their poverty as 
fact rather than reported speech, diverts the 
reader from considenng how much it was 
assumed for the occasion. (The story, implying 
hereditary ownership of the original Friday 
Mosque of Fusfat, is of course most 
implausible.) 

If these may be regarded as matters of style, 
plain errors are frequent, both in the compre- 
hension of Persian and in interpretation, even 
though, m nearly all cases, correct answers have 
already been advanced by others. A representa- 
tive sample follows: On p 2 Nasir does not say 
that he settled what debts he owed, but that he 
settled his account, referring, as Schefer 
realized, to the account for which he was 
responsible as a tax collector Khik: not jar, but 
skin, for honey (p. 7), water (p. 64) etc. Asya- 
gard, with preceding numeral (pp 8, 87): does 
not refer to the dimensions of a source of water 
in terms of the size of so many mill-stones but to 
the rate of flow in terms of how many mills it 
will turn An ancient idiom, still current m 
Persia P 60: not ‘the sultan's representative 
announced’ but ‘the Sultan's decree (mutha) 
was read to the people’. ‘Alaf-khwar (p. 65): 
modern dictionaries do give the meaning ' her- 
biverous’, but the standard classical one is 
* pasture’, which is meant here. Baz khwandan 
(p. 65 and Glossary of Terms). baz 1s not a noun 
here. The verbal compound means ‘to call 
something after something’. The meaning 1s 
that at various places the Red Sea is called after 
a nearby town, te Sea of Quizum, Sea of 
'Aidhàb, Sea of Bahr al-Ni‘am Sa'idabàd 
(Glossary of Places) since Nasir is between 
Sarab and Tabriz the Sa‘idabad in Tabaristan 
of Yaqiit can not be meant. As Dabir-siyaqi 
pointed out, this 1s the village to the east of 
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Tabriz which still exists. It is also mentioned by 
mediaeval geographers. Irbid (Glossary of 
Places) it 1s not realized that there are two 
places of this name, one within modern Jordan 
and one, that visited by Nasir, west of Lake 
Tiberias Cf. EI (2nd ed.), art. ‘Irbid’ P. 15 a 
pre-Islamic triumphal arch with a brick sub- 
structure in the neighbourhood of Beirut would 
be a rea] architectural curiosity Schefer noticed 
that khisht 1s here used for blocks of stone, as in 
a more obvious context on p 8, where it 1s 
translated correctly Mina (pp 24, 27): tilework 
m the Masjid al-Aqsa in the eleventh century 
would also be surprising, but, as, again, Schefer 
realized, the reference is to the famous glass 
mosaics The alternative translation ‘enamel’ 
offered on p 34 is closer to the dictionary 
definitions and is used by Le Strange but fails to 
convey the precise meaning. P 44: ‘The man 
who told me this tale ° As Schefer saw, the 
‘narrator’ 15 Nasir, who refers to himself ın this 
way exceptionally in order to stress the fact that 
he did actually see the ships left by the Nile by 
the Fatimid al-Mu'izz eighty years before. 
P. 62. It is known from elsewhere that 'Umdat 
al-Daula (omitted from the Glossary of Per- 
sons) was a eunuch and, as often at this period, 
khadim means that rather than simply servant 
Hence, in particular, the interest taken by Nasir 
m the disposal of his large harem after his death 

A scholarly friend expressed astonishment 
that anyone should bother to produce an 
English translation of the Safar-n@ma when 
there is already one in French. Leaving aside the 
point that Schefer's translation, though 
reprinted m 1970, is not easily available, one can 
in principle disagree with this attitude, based as 
itis on the view that the work rs merely a store 
of data for academic processing. As a classic of 
travel literature ıt could well attract quite a wide 
English readership However, as it 15, a much 
truer picture of what Nasir says can undoubt- 
edly be obtained from Schefer, whose anno- 
tation 1s often superior and whose versions at all 
the points queried above are unexceptionable 
Not all the charm and interest of the original are 
lost in the English rendering but if a reprinting 
1s called for, 1t should be subjected to a 
thorough revision, undertaken with greater 
respect for the text and previous work upon it, 
and a greater awareness of the world through 
which Nasir b Khusrau travelled 


A. H MORTON 


FRANCINE Tissot: Gandhára. (La Vie 
publique et privée dans l'Inde 
ancienne. 2° série.) 256 pp. 
112 plates, map [on endpapers]. 
Paris: Librairie d'Amérique et 
d'Orient, 1985. Fr. 420. 


The primary concern of this excellent volume 
is to reconstruct the everyday life of Gandhara, 
not only from site-finds and scanty historical 
evidence, but also through analysis of the rehefs 
of its Buddhist art. Gandhara 1s here considered 
m terms of the Peshawar valley, sites beyond 
this geographical limit, such as those of Swat 
and Taxila, beng used principally as sources of 
supplementary information 

Initial chapters provide a brief survey of the 
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geographical and historical background of the 
area, complete with a chronological table and a 
substantial bibliography. This is followed by 
comprehensive sections on architecture, dress, 
jewellery and objects used in daily life, examples 
of the various items. being illustrated by line 
drawings or photographed details Two 
appendices deal specifically with the materials 
and techniques used 1n sculpture and jewellery. 

The architectural section includes both 
secular and religious buildings. Partial urban 
plans which survive at Charsadda and 
Shaikhan-dheri are supplemented by details 
from Taxila-Sirkap and by depictions in the 
reliefs of fortifications, doorways, balconies and 
terors Monastic sites are better preserved 
and stil exhibit important construction 
methods such as corbelled arches and domes 
with pseudo-squinches. Rehefs provide addi- 
tional details of the superstructure and decora- 
tion of the stüpas and chapels The existence of 
free-standing pillars associated with stüpas is 
well attested gs. 46-7) The idea of a similar 
pillar beside the Jamalgarhi stüpa (pp. 59, 61) 
has been perpetuated by Cunningham’s claim 
that he found its base in situ and by his sub- 
sequent imaginative reconstruction (ASIR, v, 
1872-3, pls XV, XLVIII) Material evidence to 
support this behef however 1s lacking. Cun- 
ningham makes several conflicting statements 
about a piece of ‘round shaft’ and a ‘square 
block’, both of which he interprets at different 
times as a column (ASIR, v, 48, 191, 195) 
Subsequent excavation revealed no such perma- 
nent feature in the main stüpa enclosure (Punjab 
Government Gazette, Supplement, 12. 2. 1874, 
1-7). Analysis of the photograph (Indta Office/ 
ASI no 1017) from which his drawing orig- 
mates, moreover shows the plinth, astragal of 
the base (pl XV, 6), and the shaft as merely 
wooden reconstructions, while the upper capital 
1s a half-section only. All known upper capitals 
from Jamalgarhi are in fact half-sections, 
perhaps from pilasters, for none of them match 
ın size or decorative detail 

The lower capital ıs complete (ASIR, v, 200° 
"PI, but a similar example from Panr I shows 
that it and Cunningham's ‘round shaft’ were 
probably elements in the cylindrical spacer of a 
chattravali (ISMEO Neg. no. Dep CS6668/ 
1-FB1963) Cunningham’s restoration therefore 
appears unsubstantiated by finds from the site. 

The chapters on characteristic objects and 
dress draw attention to many details which 
usually escape notice. Comparisons, particu- 
larly with Indian art, provide some indications 
of date for certain items The typical Gandhara 
lion motif on ear rings occurs ın India only at 
Kanheri, dated late second century A D (p. 89) 
One particular gesture, the dharmacakra mudra, 
is not firmly attested in India until the fifth 
century (p. 128). It ıs mteresting that the 
Muhammad Nari stele (Chandigarh 1134) 
which shows the Buddha in dharmacakra 
mudrà, also exhibits several pillars identified as 
Gupta in inspiration (p 59, pl. XIII, 5), thereby 
tending to confirm a later date for this type of 
panel 

A pitfall for any discussion of sculpture from 
early collections is the question of correct prov- 
enance. This is no reflection on the present 
volume, which exhaustively lists all current 
attributions. Rather, it results from the frag- 
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mentary documentation of the first registers, 
and the lack of concordance, not only between 
nineteenth-century and present-day sources, but 
also between the various records of the pioneer- 
ing period. From research into this specific 
problem, the site origin. of several sculptures 
included by the author is now established. 

The attribution ‘ Ranigat’ or ‘ Naogram’ to 
the following pieces denotes the general area 
only, for these came from some ‘low mounds’ 
north of Ranigat, close to the frontier with 
Buner (Lahore no. 464/G104 = fig. 18 and 
pl. II, 6; no 534/G89, not 989 = fig. 91 and 
pl VH, l; no. 139 = fig. 131, no 538 = 
fig 263 and pl XVIII, 10; no 30 = fig 266 
JASB 1861, 412; JASB, 1863, 1-13, Nos. 10, 6, 
5, 9, 3 respectively) 

Cunningham initially suggested that the Bo- 
dhisattva (Lahore 1/G380, not G384 = fig 105, 
215 and pl. XXVIII, 6) possibly came from 
Takht-i-Bahi (PGGS, 24 7 1873, 631-6, 
no 18). His text was copied verbatim into the 
Museum register, and the error thus perpetu- 
ated. However, he was subsequently able to 
idenufy the same figure (ASIR, v, 42) from 
Bellew’s detailed description of its discovery 
near Sahn Bahlol (General Report on the 
Yusufzais, 1864, 142-3). An early photograph 
(LO. 1175) also bears this corrected prov- 
enance. 

‘Cunningham collection ' pieces in the British 
Museum (1880-72 = pl. XXXIV, 8) and Cal- 
cutta (G10/A23281, not G30 = fig 100; G37 = 
fig. 121; G87/A23242 = pl. XIV, 6; G149/ 
A23531 = fig. 116 and pl. XXXIII, 2; 5014/ 
A23191 = fig. 217, pl. XXIX, 3 and XXXIII, 7) 
are principally from 1870s excavations at 
Takht-1-Bahi and Jamalgarhi (ASIR, v, 197- 
202). G87 1s illustrated (ASIR, v, pl XLVID, 
the remainder being included in a concordanced 
photographic record (1.0. 973-1020). In fact 
Calcutta A23191 = fig. 217 1s now incorrectly 
numbered 5014 and attributed to Swat, but the 
photographs establish 1t as part of the 1870s 
material, identifiable with G134 in Anderson's 
Indian Museum Catalogue, 1, 247-8. 

Another valuable aid to identification is a * J 
incised on finds from the 1873 Jamalgarhi 
excavation (ASIR, xix, 1881-2, 92) So far a 
Jamalgarhi provenance is thereby confirmed for 
G10, G37, G87, the remaining statues being 
either from this site or Takht-1-Bahi. 

According to their excavator, Cole, the nag 
garuda (fig 190, left) and two yakshis (fig. 195 
= A23237 plus pl. XX, 7) are from the Upper 
Monastery at Nathou, not Sanghao (Graeco- 
Buddhist sculptures from the Yusufzai District, 
Paris, 1885, Pls 17, 15, 10; LO. 1100-15). 

Mme. L. Tissot correctly prefers a Swat prov- 
enance for the British Museum's circumambula- 
tion scene (1902, 10-2, 29 = fig. 44) rather than 
its current attribution to Buner (pl IX, 6). This 
panel and two former Guides collection reliefs 
(Peshawar 2066 = pl. II, 1; 2067 = pl XXXV, 
2) are included in Caddy's record of 1896-7 
material from Swat (1.0. 1032-69; 1143-66) 

Original Lahore pieces (pl. XXXIX, 1 and 
fig. 134) are now Chandigarh 351 and 543 
respectively. 

The illustrations of the volume are a practical 
and comprehensive guide to numerous features 
of this Buddhist art. The book thus provides not 
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only a useful entry into the subject, but also 
excellent references for all the different aspects 
of Gandhara and its scattered bibliography. 


ELIZABETH ERRINGTON 


REINHARD May: Law and society east 
and west: Dharma, li, and nomos, 
their contribution to thought and to 
life. (Beitráge: zur Südasien-For- 
schung, 105.) 251 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1985. 
DM 44. 


This 1s an exciting and valuable study of 
immediate relevance to a number of academic 
subjects. It will prove to be of particular interest 
to students of comparative law and of compara- 
trve religion and philosophy. Indologists are 
bound to take much from it too, 1f they have the 
patience for a book of this kind The author 
himself sees his work as ‘a beginning and an 
experiment too within the little explored field of 
comparative trans-Occidental legal and social 
philosophy ' (p. 9) 

The study aims to put the nomos-bound 
occidental culture ın perspective (p 3) and 
therefore pays careful attention to two non- 
occidental legal systems, whose jurisprudential 
achievements continue to be in danger of being 
either inappropriately understood or simply 
overlooked. Since ın both cases (India and 
China) these are living cultures, incorporating 
elements of their cultural heritage, the author 
emphasizes in his concluding remarks (p. 215) 
that the study of comparative law and society 
must tread extremely carefully in terms of con- 
ceptualization This point has, of course, been 
made by other comparative lawyers. But May 
goes further and, in the light of his evidence, 
doubts the universality of the concept of natural 
law and rightly warns of the unreflected use of 
the English word ‘law’ with reference to Hindu 
and Chinese ways of life. 

In his methodological considerations May 
exhibits great care to avoid the unreflected use 
of concepts, because they entail something 
clearly defined and definable. Modifying Der- 
rett’s approach of trying to shut out our own 
conceptual biases when studying a foreign 
culture, May operates with fopoi, which are 
chosen to * promote a critical process of cross- 
cultural understanding ' (p. 13). Such topoi may 
be regarded as ‘ undefined’ or rather ‘ undefin- 
able’ logoi, as signposts to what ıs still open to 
an appropriate interpretation (p. 9). In various 
places in the book May returns to this anti- 
conceptual concept to remind us of our 
prevalent biases. Thus the point 1s clearly made: 
dharma, li and to a certain extent nomos are 
beyond definition, their understanding and 
function depend on circumstantial factors, and 
we thus come to various possible conclusions ar 
‘definitions’ in different cases or situations 
This reinforces the point that the traditional 
legal systems of Hindu India and China are not 
based on some form of positive law The major 
concern being order and appropriateness, what 
is good/bad depends on the context, and 
dharma or h are not identical with ‘ good’, nor 
with ‘law’ 
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The general thesis of the author, 1e that 
“vague correspondences among fundamental 
disparities outweigh the similarity between 
dharma, lı and nomos’ (p. 10) would seem to 
indicate that we must learn to appreciate the 
respective legal/social system 1n its own right 
before we start coming to comparative conclu- 
sions. In the absence of agreed methods of 
comparative study and in view of continuing 
conceptual confusion about the nature of ' com- 
parison ’, this is a sound piece of advice Thus a 
first step towards comparative studies 1s what 
May shows us here, looking at a culture in the 
light of vs own merits, * in terms that evoke as 
little confusion as possible" (p. 215). 

The three major parts of the book are 
devoted to the discussion of dharma, li and 
nomos The heavy emphasis on dharma (pp 12- 
117) 1s not accidental. May 1s one of the last 
academically active pupils of Professor J. D M. 
Derrett, the eminent, now retired, scholar of 
Hindu law at SOAS. The author justifies this 
emphasis by arguing, quite nightly, that dharma 
1s still widely unknown to Western jurists and 
legal philosophers, and that its appropriate 
representation continues to be hampered by a 
variety of factors (p. 9). 

The part on dharma is really a mini-thesis in 
its own right. The author necessarily refers us to 
standard works on details; Lingat, The classical 
law of India and Derrett's writings figure promi- 
nently I missed a reference to Pandey, R B.: 
Hindu samskáras, New Delhi, 2nd ed , 1969, on 
p. 71, n. 19 Many footnotes summarize the 
ideas of other authors on a particular aspect, 
this will be found particularly useful for readers 
in places where source material is not easily 
available, though it makes the book rather 
tedious to read. Confusion over what source has 
been referred to 1s not always avoided. on p. 47, 
n. 3, it ıs not clear enough that ‘ Derrett, ibid. ` 
refers to Derrett, Religion, law and the state in 
India, on the other hand, p. 53, n 23, brings 
superfluous repetitions in view ofn 12onp. 51. 
The use of op cit. and ubi cit. seems an unneces- 
sary complication. 

The attempt to bring a comprehensive treat- 
ment of a complex topos into as little space as 
possible is not without dangers because of the 
selection of material. May sets out ' to represent 
the topos of dharma as being available from its 
Hindu Indian tradition’ (p 9) But in relying on 
a particular selection of material the author 
understates or overlooks the importance of 
custom, 1e of people's law vis-à-vis dharma. It 
would appear that to maintain the flexible 
nature of dharma, the written sources of Hindu 
law had to give much wider scope to custom 
than the scriptures themselves (and those who 
studied them, including Lingat and Derrett), 
would want to admit The lawyers’ desire for 
certainty seems all-pervasive, but thus is not 
appropriate for Hindu law Now, in a book on 
law and society we cannot sweep references to 
the supremacy of custom under the carpet. And 
one cannot argue, on the one hand, that svadh- 
arma is the 'heart of the matter' (p. 76, 
similarly p. 84) and then give only the Mimamsá 
view of dtmatustt as ‘almost negligible with 
regard to the authoritative mode of inter- 
pretation’ (pp 56-7) 
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Our difficulties are illustrated by the inter- 
pretation of Manusmrt: 2.6 and similar verses 
on the sources of dharma The texts (p. 56) 
clearly present a hierarchical order of * 1deologi- 
cal’ importance But what happens im real life, 
in an instance of insecurity about dharma? 
Surely the Hindu did not and does not look to 
Sruti 1n the first instance? The individual would 
examine his conscience, would satisfy himself or 
herself that an appropriate decision was reached 
that ‘pleased the self’. This could happen 
mtuitively or m a process of discussion and 
negotiation, even in a formal court. Only if this 
step failed would one seek guidance from the 
model of eminent people, as May explains well 
at pp. 115 f. Should insecunty still persist, smrti 
may be consulted, and hardly ever would Sruti 
appear to be called upon. So the presentation of 
the four sources of dharma may have to be read 
in inverse order if we want to look into the 
application of the sources In short, May's 
presentation appears biased in favour of a 
certain literary tradition The absence of even a 
reference to bhaktimarga (pp 207-8) reinforces 
this impression. 

The parts on l (pp. 119-67) and nomos 
(pp 168-98) are much shorter, but structurally 
analogous to the dharma portion. Also, li 1s a 
topos of ‘ order’, a wholesome, regulating way 
of hfe (p. 10) The 1deal of a self-regulating 
procedure which makes law (fa) and litigation 
undesirable and even superfluous (p 167) seems 
to come rather close to the practical apphcation 
and implication of the verses on the sources of 
dharma that I found underrated in May's treat- 
ment. In order to support the thesis of the 
fundamental disparities of dharma and li, the 
author seems to emphasize several character- 
istics of /t, particularly the large-scale absence of 
concern for the supernatural ın the Chinese 
context (also p. 206 where bm seen as ‘totally 
intraworldly orientated’), and the tensions 
between fr and fa. 1 found this part very useful 
both as a treatment of /i and in the comparative 
context. An early cross-reference (p 119?) to 
the Chinese character index on p 226 would be 
helpful 

Nomos, 1 the author's words, 1s ‘ something 
like the externally imposed constitutional order 
of society’ (p 10) May discusses the origin and 
development of nomos and differentiates 
various nuances. The conclusion (pp 199—215), 
as already indicated, emphasizes the differences 
between the three topoi and May would only go 
as far as saying that ‘dharma 1s for India 
(Hinduism) what h is for China, and both are 
counterparts of what nomos was and became in 
ancient Greece’ (pp. 199—200). 

There are apparently many more points that 
May would have liked to discuss; a brief list 1s 
found at pp. 216-19. Well-produced glossaries 
(pp. 220-25) and an excellent bibliography 
(pp. 227—50) supplement this volume. The book 
is carefully produced, but there are a few mis- 
prints (pp. 30, 47, 131, 170, 188) and a few 
lapses in systematic presentation (p. 49, n. 6, no 
year is given, pp. 67-8, use of ksh for ks). The 
Heidelberg series deserves to be congratulated 
for making such innovative studies as May's 
available to a larger public. 


WERNER MENSKI 
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RICHARD BURGHART and AUDREY 
CANTLIE (ed.): Indian religion. (Col- 
lected Papers on South Asia, 
No. 7.) xi, 258 pp. London: Curzon 
Pres; New York: St. Martin's 
Press. 1985. £10.50. 


This book was intended for social anthropo- 
logists ‘as a practical demonstration of the 
interdependence of anthropological and indolo- 
gical studies’ To those of us who are not 
anthropologists, but sometimes move among 
them as participant observers, it gives an oppor- 
tunity to learn their language and ways of 
thinking. Burghart’s introduction sketches the 
changing approaches of anthropologists to 
South Asia, in order to place the contributions 
in their historical context. He points out the key 
concepts of structure and process, and the inter- 
est shown by anthropologists in Indian civiliza- 
tion as a whole, in religion, and in texts, all of 
which are exemplified in the essays. The con- 
cluding essay by A. Piatigorsky was intended, 
according to the preface, ‘to relate ancient 
knowledge to contemporary field material’. He 
does very little in this direction, preferring to 
give a highly abstract discussion of the problems 
of understanding religions. Nor are his com- 
ments on the papers always helpful three con- 
tributors add rejomders which demolish his 
comments but are not answered, giving the 
impression of an unfinished conference rather 
than a book. It is on the anthropological essays 
that it should be judged. 

Here, the writers themselves are interested in 
the relation between texts and field material. 
Two of the essays are pmmarily textual. 
R. Inden uses the Visnudharmottara to examine 
ideas of lordship which inform both the varna 
system (which he sometimes misleadingly calls 
caste) and the idea of a god. V. Das contends 
that the body, as a system of meanings, 1s not 
given in nature but constructed by culture She 
chooses to work mainly from texts, but her use 
of them is as remote from textual scholarship as 
Tylor or Lang were from anthropological field- 
work: a passage given as a translation of an 
Atharva-Veda hymn is a tendentious expansion 
of it, and an account of the gunas relies on a 
second-hand quotation from Aurobindo. This 
spoils an attractive argument. M. Southwold 
does not directly refer to texts, but considers the 
question of why Nirvana, so prominent in the 
Pali canon and in the minds of Western students 
of Buddhism, should be so little spoken of by 
village Sinhalese Buddhists. He follows Gom- 
brich explicitly, but goes beyond his instrumen- 
talist approach to religious motivation 

Cantle on Assamese Vaisnavism and 
N. Bradford on the Lingayats each deal with a 
sect which appears to reject hierarchy. Canthe 
describes a movement which since the 1930s has 
claimed to revive the teachings of the Bhdgavata 
Purüma and Sankaradeva. While questioning 
this claim, she shows the complexity of the 
group's impact on society. Bradford describes 
the division. between hereditary and ascetic 
gurus, and the twentieth-century ascendancy of 
the latter. Rather than seeing the ascetic guru as 
a free agent of change, however, he finds him to 
be the means used by the upwardly mobile to 
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legitimate their position. C Fuller, following 
his Servants of the goddess, describes the diksa 
and abhiseka rituals of Madurai temple priests, 
and the differences between practice and textual 
prescription, like Bradford, he pomts out that 
these differences may represent differences 
between practice and theory at the time the texts 
were written. J Parry's subject is another group 
of ritual specialists, the Aghori ascetics of 
Varanasi, who, like other Indian ascetics, reject 
the norms of society and yet perform important 
services for people who follow those norms: 
mortuary rituals, cures for infertility, and 
leadership of groups of devotees 

By its shortcomings as well as its merits, this 
book demonstrates the importance of bringing 
together anthropology and Indology. 


D. H. KILLINGLEY 


RoBERT A. HUECKSTEDT: The style of 
Bàna. an introduction to Sanskrit 
prose poetry. xvi, 212 pp. Lanham, 
Md.: University Press of America, 
1985. $26 (paper $12.75). 


This revision of his 1984 Harvard thesis has, 
the author tells us in his preface, ‘two titles 
because it has two purposes and because I have 
had two different groups of readers in mind for 
it.’ He suggests that ‘the larger part of this 
book' is addressed to those interested in 
literature ın general and its forms, while some is 
intended mamly for Sanskritists (although all 
passages quoted have also been translated). 
Despite this expressed concern for the non- 
specialist reader, he does not include in his 
prefatory remarks on editions any information 
abut translations of either the Harsacarita or 
the Kadambari, from which such readers might 
gain an 1dea of the works as a whole, but tucks it 
away in a footnote on p. 13. Indeed, apart from 
a certain comparative element in his remarks 
(such as the section on ‘ Some basic differences 
between Sansknt and English’ at pp. 19-22), 
Hueckstedt appears to have made few conces- 
sions to such readers, who are likely in con- 
sequence to find the book hard going. 

However, in the present context it is 
obviously his contribution to the more specialist 
study of Bana's style which should be assessed. 
Here he clearly does have a contribution to 
make in providing a statistical basis for what 
have hitherto been rather impressionistic state- 
ments about Bana’s stylistic features and those 
of his contemporaries Nevertheless, one gets 
the impression of tiltmg at windmills im his 
concentration on Weber's remarks about the 
Küdambari as typical of Western reaction to 
Bàna, to the exclusion of more recent, fuller and 
more perceptive treatments such as Siegfried 
Lienhard's ın his A history of classical poetry 
(merely listed in a footnote on p. 14). Hueck- 
stedt defines both Bana's works as mahákávya, 
dismissing the characterization as akhyáyika 
and kathà with the remark that the genres were 
‘considered indistinguishable from each other 
by Dandin’ and so not investigating any dif- 
ferences of form. 

His first chapter examines ‘the way stories 
are begun ’; his mam findings are that the length 
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of the initial sentence is proportional to the 
length of the story which it introduces and that 
the majority of such sentences share a common 
structure of copulative verb (usually asti), the 
subject preceded by its adjectives and finally 
nama or nàmnà. He also notes that this * com- 
mon syntax’ predominates in the opening sen- 
tences of other prose works, including the 
Paficatantra, and that the second sentence com- 
monly begins with a demonstrative pronoun 
referring back to the subject of this first sen- 
tence 

In his second chapter on ‘ verb-initial sen- 
tences’ he shows that, besides their use as 
introductory sentences, such sentences are used 
to express swift or continuous action or to 
depict desired or feared action and are 
generally, though not invariably, short. The 
common element, as he nightly notes, is the 
greater stress on the verb Sentence-length 1s the 
major theme of his third chapter, on " the sen- 
tence ', and he argues that the principal factor 1s 
‘expectation’ and that it leads to a sense of 
wonder, he emphasizes that the syntax 1s not 
resolved until the end of a sentence and com- 
pares the resulting tension or suspense to the 
effects produced by a tabla player through his 
manipulation of stress The use of the term 
‘expectation’ might seem to point directly to 
the Mimamsa concept of akanksa but ın fact it is 
not even mentioned. 

Character descriptions are investigated in the 
next chapter on the basis of ten systematic hmb- 
by-limb, one-sentence character descriptions in 
the Pürvabhága | Hueckstedt invokes the 
Uttarabhàga, however, to substantiate his con- 
clusion that their relative lengths are propor- 
tional to the importance of the character (as in 
sculpture the size of figures indicates their rela- 
tive significance 1n a scene) He then confirms 
this by a briefer examination of 16 such sen- 
tences from the Harsgacarita. 

The next three chapters discuss more 
obviously stylistic features: the arrangement of 
clauses and words, yamaka and anuprása, and 
rhythm. The fifth merely provides examples of 
the way m which Bana orders clauses according 
to a pattern which reinforces the expressed 
meaning; the sixth notes that Bana 1s more 
sparing in his use of yamaka than Subandhu but 
uses some type of anuprāsa almost continually 
(with again more discussion of examples than 
elucidation of underlying principles), and the 
seventh develops the view that strings of short 
syllables are deliberately aimed at. His analysis 
proceeds on the basis of 55 examples ‘ of strings 
of at least eleven short syllables’ (but he does 
not really say how the qualifying length was 
arrived at and admits: ‘I am not confident that I 
have collected absolutely all the strings’) and 
leads to the obvious conclusion that ‘ the quality 
of swiftness ’ is common to the various contexts 
involved. 

Hueckstedt’s investigation of Bana’s style 1s 
then supplemented with a chapter each on the 
style of his son Bhüsanabhatta and of Suban- 
dhu. Bhüganabhafta, he says, uses far fewer 
long sentences than Bana and does not employ 
as long descriptions, adding in a footnote 
(p. 151 n. 3): ‘I have noticed, but I am not now 
ready to prove, that Bhiisana’s style is more like 
Bana’s in the first fifty or so pages of the 
Uttarabhàga. One would have hiked a fuller 
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demonstration of this plausible view that the 
son's efforts to imitate his father's style soon 
tailed off in favour of simply completing the 
plot. Much of the chapter on Subandhu is 
limited to an analysis of the parallel passage in 
the Vasavadattà and the Kādambarī (of which 
texts and translations are given). 

The book is rounded off with a two-page 
summary, glossary, bibliography and indexes 
Hueckstedt has admittedly refuted the anti- 
quated view of the Kàdambari as a ‘jungle’ but 
his own conclustons are scarcely the most 
penetrating, and it remains the case that, as he 
says, ‘Sanskrit prose poetry, indeed Sansknt 
prose in general, deserves more attention to its 
syntax than ıt has yet received’ 


J. L BROCKINGTON 


HELENE BRUNNER-LACHAUX: Mrgen- 
dragama, Section des Rites et Sec- 
tion du Comportement avec la vrtti 
de Bhattanadrayanakantha. Traduc- 
tion, introduction et notes. (Publica- 
tions de  lInsutut Français 
d'Indologie, No. 69.) xlvii, 496 pp., 
2 plates. ` Pondichéry: Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, 1985. 


The Mrgendr(ottar)a, an important attes- 
tation of basic Saiva doctrine and practice and 
one that has recently been judged to be (typo- 
logically, 1f not chronologically) presupposed 
by the Patanjala Yogasütra, seems to have 
emerged around A D 1000 from the mass of 
often contradictory and obscure tantras as an 
authoritative source for both Kashmirian and 
Dravidian orthodoxy; c. 1350 it formed the 
main basis of Madhava’s account of Saivism in 
Sarvadar$anasamgraha The Mrgendra itself, 
however, incorporated a critique of other 
philosophies—apparently as a fundamental 
aspect of its four-pada structure, for the nega- 
tive criticism of atheistic schools at the outset 
(in Vidyapada) has a pendent in the positive 
adoption of Yoga at the end Dn Yogapada and, 
for yama, nyama, and dsana, ın Caryapada: 
cf. Hulin's transl, p 357 n) 

Mme. Brunner's translation and study of its 
Kriyapada and Caryáüpáda, facilitated by her 
admirable treatment of the more expansive 
ritual manual Somasambhupaddhat (1963-77), 
completes the evaluation of Mrgendra that 
began in 1928 and was resumed in 1962, thanks 
to N. R. Bhatt's discovery and publication of 
the text of Kriyà- and Caryapada. The Vidya- 
and Yogapada, that had been the first to attract 
some antiquarian interest, were translated by 
Michel Hulin in 1980 (Publ IFI, 63). 

The Knya represents a compilation, not 
always self-evidently coherent, with unusual 
emphasis on the mental rehearsal of ritual, as 
well as on more ostensibly Vedic concepts 
(mantra, samskdra, agnikriyd, dikga, abhiseka, 
avabhrtha), and with a notable intention. of 
subsuming or omitting the trappings of 
* optional’ kamyakarman and public ritual The 
(fragmentarily extant) Caryà likewise envisages 
only the higher strata of religious life, Sàdhaka 
and Ácàrya (others only in relation to these). 
'The translator's introduction, annotation, and 
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indexing are magnificent. An important dis- 
crepancy between the dualist doctrines implied 
by Kriya and the laconic treatment of bindu and 
kala offered by Vidya 1s noted (p. xln f.): but is 
it right to infer that Vidya must be the older? Is 
it not preferable to suppose that Vidya is a later 
and ' northern ' concession to Advaita? 

Mme. Brunner begins with an important 
debunking of the texts' own attempts to define 
their sequence and interrelationships. The fact 
that the closely related Mrgendra and Svac- 
chandabhairava were pigeon-holed under 
Kamikabheda Siva tells us only that in order to 
preempt one of the more prominent names, they 
must have been founder members of the classifi- 
catory system. The commentator first affects to 
understand the eponym Mrgendra as Nrsimha, 
and then has to devise a myth in order to show 
that this Nrsimha is Indra in disguise. The real 
reason for its association with the corpus in 
question is surely to accommodate the apparent 
anomaly of vocative hare in Kriya 3.40; 1e. 
Mrgendra (which is capable of connoting 
Pasupati, but hardly Nrsimha or Indra) effects a 
compromise between the ostensible senses of 
hari (Indra, Visnu, hon, etc.) and the evidently 
intended sense of hari (Umápati, cf p. xx) It is, 
however, much more likely that the original 
reading had been kareh, no longer correctly 
understood as signifying Siva. 

It seems important now that one should drop 
the spurious title *Mrgendrágama. In what had 
earlier been correctly recognized, e.g by 
Aufrecht, to be the proper title, viz Mrgendrot- 
tara, the element uttara (‘ aucune signification ’, 
p. xviii n.) can only have its normal sense: 
hence, ‘ Answer vouchsafed by Siva via Indra 
via Nrsimha ’. The consequent expectable forms 
Mrgendravrtti and. Mrgendrapaddhati do not 
affect the issue. 


J C. WRIGHT 


J. L. BROCKINGTON: Righteous Rama: 
the evolution of an epic. x, 363 pp. 
Delhi, etc: Oxford University 
Press, 1985. £25. 


Brockington’s study is the second major work 
on the Ramayana to appear ın the space of a few 
months, following as 1t does hard on the heels of 
the first volume of a projected complete transla- 
tion into English by Robert P. Goldman 
(reviewed in BSOAS, XLIX, 3 1986, 596-7). As 
an introduction to Valmiki’s epic, and to the 
development of the Rama-story both inside and 
outside that epic, Righteous Rama effectively 
remedies some of the deficiencies of Goldman's 
own Introduction, and seems destined to 
become the standard work on its subject. 
Dr. Brockington has earned our gratitude for 
the enormous labour which clearly went into the 
preparation of this book. 

The main proposal made in Righteous Rama 
18 that the evolution of the Valmiki Ramdyana 
can be assigned to five chronological stages 
Stage 1 (37.10% of the text accepted as authen- 
tic in the Critical Edition) represents the orally- 
transmitted core narrative; stage 2 (38.32%) 
consists of secondary additions to it, and stage 3 
(24.57%) of tertiary additions in the shape of 
the Balakanda and Uttarakánda. Stage 4 com- 
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prises passages which are excluded from the 
main text of the Critical Edition but which none 
the less enjoy good manuscript support; and 
stage 5 consists of similarly rejected passages 
but with poor manuscript support Brockington 
offers probable—though of course inevitably 
approximate—dates for these evolutionary 
stages. (1) fifth-fourth century B.C; (2) third 
century B.C-first century A.D.; (3) first-third 
century A.D., (4) fourth-twelfth century AD, 
(5) twelfth century A D. onwards 

Of these proposed stages, only (1) and (2) 
offer any problems of definition, and these are 
addressed by Brockington in his second chap- 
ter, ‘Composition ’, which draws together much 
of the information on language and style in the 
Ramayana previously scattered among his 
various articles I think that the thrust of this 
chapter—on which almost the whole of the rest 
of the book depends—would have been clearer 
if Brockington had introduced his concept of 
stages (pp. 45-61) before and not after the 
detailed linguistic and stylistic analysis on which 
it 1s based (pp. 16-45); and it also seems a pity 
to have relegated to an appendix the actual 
detail of which sections of the text are assigned 
to which stages But in general there seems little 
reason to take exception either to the fivefold 
schema or to Brockington's application of it to 
the text of the Ramayana. 

Once the schema is established, it 1s possible 
to make use of it to examine the way in which 
the Ramdyana developed, and even to make 
cautious assessments of the changes in Indian 
society which are probably reflected in the pat- 
tern of its development. This is what Brocking- 
ton proceeds to do in chs. in-vit (pp. 62-225), 
which deal ın turn with: ‘Economic and 
material culture’, ‘The wider environment’, 
‘King, court and army’, ‘ The rest of society’, 
and ‘The religious pattern’ Obviously a 
reviewer cannot deal with all the detail 
encompassed by 163 pages of close textual 
study, and a few examples must suffice. The 
following quotations typify the more interesting 
among Brockington’s numerous discoveries: 
‘In its attitude to widows, also, the text shows a 
very ancient character The standard terms for 
widows and widowhood (vidhavà and vard- 
havya) are much commoner in the earliest stage 
and by the late second stage there 1s no sign that 
widows are tauspicious, since DaSaratha’s 
widows take a full part in the celebration of 
Ráma's return (6.115~6); later still, however, 
widowhood 1s the greatest calamity that can 
befall a woman (7 514*). Even clearer 1s the 
absence of any reference to the custom of sati, 
of the wife burning herself on her husband's 
pyre, until the third stage...’ (p. 178). ' Among 
the activities of the hermitages the performance 
of rituals is more frequently alluded to in the 
first and second stages than the performance of 
penances or austerities, although by the third 
stage the emphasis has switched to austerities " 

20 


Observations such as these are valuable, 
although their interpretation needs to be hand- 
led carefully, for, as Brockington lumself says 
of the authors of the Balakanda and the 
Uttarakànda, epic poets may be ‘ envisaging an 
earlier, indeed mythical, age whose rules are 
almost axiomatically at variance with con- 
temporary practice’ (p. 170). Furthermore, the 
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Ramdyana has its share of ‘the hyperbole 
appropriate to any epic tradition’ (p 219). 
Sometimes it is possible to argue that Brocking- 
ton has taken inadequate account of these fac- 
tors, as when he tries to establish the values of 
the terms krosa and yojana by examining their 
application in descriptions of the cities of 
Ayodhya and Lanka (pp 117-18), I for one 
remain to be convinced that ‘These measure- 
ments are obviously intended to be realistic’ 
(p 118). On other occasions one wonders quite 
what the value of the information is, as with the 
extensive lists of flora appearing in the various 
stages (pp. 104—8); as Brockington says, in most 
cases the reason for variation ‘ presumably lies 
in the frequency of descriptive passages and 
changes in favoured vocabulary °’ (p 108) rather 
than in any botanic change. But such disagree- 
ments over details are inevitable and do not 
detract from Brockington's very considerable 
achievement. 

Chapters vm and ix of Righteous Rama 
(pp. 226-306) deal with ‘Adaptations in 
Sansknt’ and ‘Adaptations in other langu- 
ages” These chapters cover an area where 
Goldman’s Introduction is particularly weak, 
and where the only other general source of 
information (Bulcke’s still valuable Rama- 
kathā: utpatti aur vikds) requires a knowledge of 
Hindi; they will thus be especially useful. 

I have two reservations about Brockington’s 
overall approach. The first is that, though he 
refers to several secondary works which lie 
squarely within the Parry/Lord tradition, and 
though he deals in some detail with what he 
himself calls ‘formulae’, he seems to show no 
real awareness of the important insights that 
have been gained this century into the nature of 
traditional oral epic poetry. Admittedly, there 1s 
a reference on p 308 to ‘ the formulae typical of 
oral composition’; but more common 1s the 
old-fashioned notion of the fixed text somehow 
created by a poet and transmitted orally by 
bards with greater or lesser fidelity to the * orig- 
inal'—thus on p. 13 we read of * The bards who 
recited it from memory', on p.46 that 
* Undoubtedly the poem was varied in details in 
successive recitations `, on p. 53 that ‘the epics 
were originally composed for oral recitation and 
transmission’. Even the reference on p. 37 to 
the usefulness of the páda-filling formula which 
‘allows the poet or reciter -to fill out a line 
without effort’, which seems to appreciate what 
formulae are for, perceives the poet and the 
reciter of the poem as two diferent people 
Brockington 1s, of course, under no obligation 
to adhere to the Parry/Lord theory; but in a 
book published during the fiftieth anniversary 
year of Parry’s death it does not really do to 
write as though that theory had never been 
formulated , 

My second reservation about Righteous 
Rama concerns Brockington's insistence on the 
* secular ' origin of the work, an insistence based 
almost entirely on various argumenta ex silentio. 
Thus ‘the early Ramayana is not totally 
unaware of the concept of reincarnation but 
largely ignores it, which 1ndicates either a very 
early date for it or a purely secular background 
or most probably a combination of both’ 
(p. 197). For Brockington, ‘ In its early stages at 
least; the Ramayana is a martial epic with a 
ksatriya background, and Rama is its noble 
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hero’ (p 218), ‘ At some point towards the end 
of the second stage Rama comes to be viewed as 
divine’ (p.324). Further, Hanuman ‘is 
regularly called the son of the wind (vayuputra, 
marutátmaja) as a metaphor for his speed and 
legerdemain ' (p. 15, my emphasis); support is 
expressed for ‘the view that the Vanaras and 
Raksasas are mythologised abongmal tribes’ 
(p. 120), and the possibility aired again that we 
might care to be more specific about just which 
tribes have been mythologized—" It ıs tempting 
to speculate and to attempt to link the blood- 
thirstiness of the Raksasas with the warlike 
strain apparent in some early Tamil poetry’ 
(p 123). 

This is, again, an area where legitimate dis- 
agreement is possible. The concept of the 
secular does not seem to me a very helpful one 
in dealing with Indian culture, whether ancient 
or modern, and Indian epics in particular, from 
the Mahābhārata on, have normally existed 
precisely as heroic theophanies. The failure in 
the Ramayana of the first-stage narrative to 
make specific reference to Rama as a god is 
paralleled ın at least one present-day Hindu 
epic, and arguably also in the reticence of the 
Gospel narratives as to the divinity of Jesus. 
Where something 1s not said, 1t may be because 
it 1s not believed or, equally, because it is 
considered too obvious to merit saying. 

Whether or not one agrees with Brockington 
on specific points, Righteous Rama 1s a very 
welcome piece of work, one in which an enor- 
mous amount of information on an important 
subject is assembled in a useful and scholarly 
way, and thoughtfully interpreted. 


JOHN D. SMITH 


WILLIAM RADICE (tr.): Rabindranath 
Tagore: selected poems. (Penguin 
Classics). 202 pp. Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1985. £2.95. 


The reputation of Tagore amongst English 
readers has until recently rested largely upon his 
own English versions of his poems and songs— 
notably upon the English Gitanjal which 
so impressed the Nobel committee in 1913. 
Tagore’s Tagore, as it were, is the Oriental Poet, 
the Eastern Sage, perfectly reflected in Rothen- 
stein’s sublime pencil drawing of the long- 
robed, long-bearded mystic figure which pro- 
vided the frontispiece to the India Society’s 1912 
edition of Gitanjali. But although Tagore’s own 
English versions of his poetry, and those other 
versions by Bengali translators also included in 
the Macmillan series of his works, can make a 
special claim to ‘authenticity’, it is fully time 
for a more objective version of the original 
Bengali texts to be made available to an 
English-speaking readership. 

The cover illustration of Wiliam Radice’s 
selection shows Epstein’s bronze of Tagore, an 
altogether more complex and compelling figure 
than Rothenstein’s delicate and lyrical image; 
and the range of meanings and images covered 
here is wider than the reader of Tagore’s Tagore 
might have been led to believe. A major dif- 
ference lies in the style of presentation’ Tagore 
chose to translate or re-work his Bengali lyrics 
into English prose, whereas Radice prefers the 
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more demanding discipline of a verse rendition 
which more closely replicates the rhythms and 
rhetorical effects of the originals. The semantic 
and structural faithfulness of Radice to Tagore 
is exemplified in the first stanza of one of 
Tagore’s best-known works, the title-poem 
from ne collection Sondr tari (‘The Golden 
oat * 


gagane garaje megh, ghan baraga,] küle ekà 
base Gchi, nahi bharasà,| ràsi rāsi bhará bhara 
dhàn-kàta hala sarà,| bharà nadi khitradhara 
tharaparasa-| katita katite dhàn ela barasa. 


‘Clouds rumbling in the sky; teeming rain./ I 
sit on the river-bank, sad and alone./ The 
sheaves he gathered, harvest has ended,/ The 
river 1s swollen and fierce in its flow./ As we 
cut the paddy it started to rain ' (p. 53) 


The choice of a verse structure for the transla- 
tions will no doubt please some readers more 
than others, since its inevitable corollary is the 
inclusion of the translator’s own poetic charac- 
ter. A handful of the poems included here were 
also translated by Tagore, references to these 
being given on page 178; a direct comparison of 
Radice’s Tagore with Tagore’s own is likely to 
weigh in favour of Radice’s rejection of the 
prose option. In the case of the last poem 
mcluded here, brilhantly chosen, rhymed verse 
is essential to the poem’s purpose; this poem 
from Janma-dine (1941), translated ‘On my 
birthday—20’ voices a fantasy ‘of language 
breaking us own constraints and thus coming 
close to music—as the meaningless jingles of 
nursery rhyme approach music’ (p. 177). The 
last line of the Bengali poem ends with the 
opening of a Bengali nursery rhyme: agdum 
bagdum ghoradum sade, rendered with great 
cunning by Radice’ ‘In my mund I magine 
words thus shot of their meaning,/ Hordes of 
them running amuck all day,/ As if in the sky 
there were nonsense nursery syllables boom- 
ing—/ Horselum, bridelum, ridelum, into the 
fray.’ (p. 125). 

Wary of the special difficulties of translating 
songs, Radice has included only poems in his 
chronologically-arranged selection. The poems 
are taken largely from the Tagore's own selec- 
tion. Saficayità, though the later poems have 
been chosen from the original books them- 
selves. Many of the poems are treated to lengthy 
footnotes, which explain allusions, contex- 
tualize the composition of the poem, and give 
literal meanings for any lines translated freely; 
these annotations follow discretely at the end of 
the book, allowing the poems to stand in their 
own right as intended. 

Noting m his preface that ‘the greatest 
obstacle to the understanding of Tagore is 
bardolatry ’, Radice is careful not to allow his 
own appreciation of the poet's genius to dazzle 
him, and his 22-page introduction (although 
occasionally overburdened by parentheses) 1s a 
model of objective lucidity. He adopts a con- 
trivance whereby the six propositions of a verse 
from the Jo Upanisad—‘ He moves, and he 
moves not. He is far, and he is near./ He is 
within all, and he is outside al" stand as 
headings under which various aspects of 
Tagore’s background and character are 
introduced, this at first seems dangerously close 
to the over-reverential stance of the bardol- 
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ators, but in fact works well, and economically 
mtroduces the religious, cultural and historical 
contextualization essential to a reading of the 
poems. Two short appendices give translations 
of extracts of critical writing by Tagore, and 
there is a 16-page glossary. 

The sheer availability of a Tagore anthology 
from the Harmondsworth publisher 1s likely to 
make this the standard English version for some 
years to come. Radice’s Tagore may not have 
his readers weeping on the top of omnibuses, as 
Gitanjali did Yeats; but this book does a real 
service to Tagore and to his English readers, 
and whets the appetite for more 


RUPERT SNELL 


S. B. Dro and K. Pappaya (ed.): 
Recent advances in Indian archaeo- 
logy. Proceedings of the Seminar 
held in Poona in 1983. viii, 116 pp., 
19 plates. Poona: Deccan College 
Post-Graduate and Research 
Institute, 1985. Rs. 140, $20. 


Offering a range of papers interpreting key 
periods of Indian pre- and proto-history, the 
present volume gives valuable glimpses into the 
current state of Indian archaeology. It opens 
with a personal assessment of the discipline by 
one of its founding fathers (Sankalia) and con- 
tnues with a statement on the relevance of 
recent theoretical advances (Paddaya). This 
is followed by discussions on Stone Age 
(Mohapatra), Neolithic (Sundara), Late Harap- 
pan (Chitalwala), Chalcolithic (Dhavalikar), 
Iron Age (Chakrabarti), and Megalithic (Deo) 
cultures The volume closes with papers on 
scientific methods (Hegde), Medieval archaeo- 
logy (Mate), and epigraphy (Gokhale). 

As all the key papers are extensively commen- 
ted upon, they give us a good idea of 
mainstream trends in the thinking of con- 
temporary Indian archeologists. It is thus 
regrettable that little evidence of the claimed 
recent advances can be found Although it 1s 
true that projects using a multi-disciplinary 
approach or incorporating some methodologi- 
cal advances have recently proliferated—wit- 
ness the work of D. P Agrawal in Kashmir, of 
Hegde ın the field of metallurgy, of M. Lal in 
Kanpur district—the same sophistication is 
virtually absent from the papers offered here 
Instead, we are treated to the customary sum- 
maries of data, divided into gross taxonomic 
categories, which are seldom accompanied by 
interpretation except of the most simplistic 
kind. For example, Mohapatra divides the 
Stone Age cultures of the Sub EE zone 
into Soanian and Acheulian, Sundara separates 
Neolithic cultures into four vast regional groups 
(on the basis of the work of Krisnaswamy in the 
1960s), and Chitalwala provides a geographic 
breakdown of Late Harappan assemblages. 

On this evidence, little advance can be dis- 
cerned since the 1964 Poona conference, except 
that due to an increased data base some of the 
‘cultures’ have become more clearly defined. 
Even so, as no analytical rigour, involving the 
use of statistics, has played a part 1n the delinea- 
tion of cultures, much energy 1s still dissipated 
m disputes of typology. What 1s worse, because 
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of a still limited data base, only the grossest 
categories could be delimited and even here 
agreements on definition are hard to come by— 
witness the disputes over the significance of the 
Neolithic stage resulting from Sundara’s paper 

On the matter of interpretation, the situation 
1s equally discouraging, with the routine appli- 
cation of outdated and often misunderstood 
ideas. Until recently diffusionist explanations 
have dominated Indian archaeology, and on the 
evidence of this volume they still persist—see 
the papers of Sundara (with comments by 
Sarkar, Shali, Sharma, and Singh) and 
Chitalwala (with comments by Margabandhu). 
It seems that we may now add a misplaced 
notion of ‘cultural ecology’ to the list of 
explanatory tools While the original formula- 
tion of Steward allowed for the complex inter- 
play of cultural and ecological factors, cultural 
ecology has been reduced here to mere 
environmental determinism, to a convenient 
form of explaining the occurrence of different 
archaeological assemblages. Mohapatra’s paper 
provides the most painful example, but even the 
much more thoughtful article of Dhavalikar 
seeks to explain cultural changes in Maharash- 
tra ultimately by reference to climatic changes. 
As for processual problems, such as the origins 
of complex societies, they are seldom addressed 
Only in exceptional cases are we treated to 
paraphrasings of Gordon Childe, which still 
provide the most widely accepted models, as in 
the following, taken from Dhavalikar’s attempt 
to account for the rise of chiefdoms: 


*Agnculture brought large communities 
together for subsistence activities which fur- 
ther led to division of labour for efficient 
farming and craft specialization This could 
be posstble because of greater concentration 
of people at one place and also because of 
increased food supply. With irrigation and 
consequent increased food-production, new 
forms of redistributive mechanisms came into 
being. This in turn created the need for a 
centralized authonty for controlling the dis- 
tribution of water and for storing surplus 
grain for lean years’, etc. 


While the present volume does no justice to 
the achievements of Indian archaeology, it still 
represents the views of some leading archaeolo- 
gists. It may not, therefore, be out of place to 
offer a few suggestions regarding the way Indian 
archaeology may advance To begin with, it 
must be noted that awareness of recent theoreti- 
cal advances 1s certainly not lacking in India, 
the paper of Paddaya provides a very reason- 
able summary of them. What 1s missing 1s their 
practical appliation—even 1f some of the large- 
Scale projects of Anglo-American archaeology 
could not be emulated because of a chronic 
shortage of funds, improvements could 
certainly be effected. Some of these are men- 
tioned in the present volume the use of ethno- 
archaeology and of experiments in explanation, 
the adoption of regional surveys which 
recognize the spatial dimension whose con- 
sideration is essential to the understanding of all 
cultures and, where applicable, the considera- 
tion of a vast body of literary evidence 

Three crucial achievements of the New 
Archaeology must, however, be stressed above 
all. The first refers to the view of culture as a 
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system of interrelated parts, which can provide 
a more rigorous approach to the explanation of 
the past. The second concerns the crucial dis- 
tinction between middle-range and processual 
explanations, while the former explains the 
material record in terms of past processes, the 
latter strives to account for the processes them- 
selves. Indian archaeology provides little 
evidence of concern with processual matters, 
even when explanations of the past are the 
stated aims. Finally, and most important of all, 
all archaeological research should concern itself 
with the solution of specific problems, clearly 
set out at the outset with procedures for the 
testing of a range of hypotheses against the 
material record. Only one of the papers of the 
present volume, that of Chakrabarti, actually 
addresses specific problems, along with pro- 
posed solutions. It is the most valuable con- 
tribution, along with Paddaya's account of 
theoretical archaeology, and provides an ex- 
ample.of how research may proceed. Above all, 
it demonstrates that clear and rigorous thinking 
produces far more fruitful results than the fol- 
lowing of fashionable ideas or the use of 
unnecessary jargon, which characterizes many 
of the contributions to this volume 


GEORGE ERDOSY 


DANIEL MILLER: Artefacts as cate- 
gories: a study of ceramic variability 
in central India. (New Studies in 
Archaeology.) xiv, 253 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985. £25. 


In this well-organized book, Daniel Miller 
puts forward the premise that artefacts 
'embody the organisational principles of 
human categorisation processes’ (p 1), and 
investigates the way in which these principles 
generate variability in material forms. Drawing 
on fieldwork data gathered in a single village in 
the Malwa region of central India, Miller makes 
use of the theories of ‘ framing’, ‘ pragmatics’, 
and ‘ ideology ' to analyse the interrelationships 
between technology, function, form, design, 
style, ritual and symbolism. 

As an anthropologist, this reviewer is faced 
with an immediate problem. Artefacts as cate- 
gories 1s part of Cambridge University Press's 
series, ‘ New Studies 1n Archaeology ', and Mil- 
ler, who started out his academic career as an 
archaeologist, addresses most of his theoretical 
remarks to archaeologists. Yet the cover blurb 
assures the reader that this book will ‘have a 
broad appeal to researchers in ... social 
anthropology ', and Miller himself 1s an anthro- 
pologist (at University College, London) who 
refers to his work as an 'anthropological 
enquiry’ (p 184). It is as an anthropologist, 
therefore, that I shall proceed. 

My first comment concerns the general prob- 
lem of categories, whose overall importance 1n 
the text is reflected 1n the title. Miller defines 
style, for example, as the dynamic of a relation- 
ship between product and technology (pp 
35-6) and, although he does not totally 1gnore 
the fact that forms can be influenced by social 
usage, his definition 1s clearly what anthropo- 
logists have taken to calling -etic, rather than 
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-emic—designed, it would seem, to meet the 
archaeologist’s intense passion for classifying 
pots (according to types of decoration, shoulder 
heights, rim diameters, and so on), rather than 
to tease out the similarities and differences in 
pottery, as defined by those immediately con- 
cerned with their manufacture, marketing and 
use. 

Admittedly, this failure to take account of 
-emic values was for the most part deliberate. 
Miller candidly acknowledged that neither the 
potters nor the local villagers agreed very much 
with the way in which he chose to classify either 
their pots or their world view Now, it may be 
that archaeologists find that the measuring of 
nm, mouth, and neck diameters is infinitely 
rewarding and of scholastic value in the fur- 
therance of their ‘ academic discourse ' (the ‘in’ 
phrase of the 80s [p. 163], but I wondered 
whether Miller's scholastic bias was not perhaps 
misplaced. For example, every potter I have 
ever talked to has been more concerned with 
internal volume than with external linear 
measurements when it comes to classifying con- 
tainer vessels of the type analysed in this book. 

So, while I admire Miller’s honesty in tack- 
ling a difficult problem, I personally cannot 
agree with it For some time now, anthropo- 
logists have been critical of those of their col- 
leagues (especially those adhering to structural- 
ist theory) who have imposed their own 
categories upon the worlds of the people they 
study. Miller criticizes archaeology for assum- 
ing that there are ‘relatively unproblematic 
cultural categories’ (p. SE but fails to con- 
vince me that his ‘anthropological’ approach 
(if 1t ıs one) is any better. Although he makes an 
argument for distinguishing between a ' formal 
order’ (the categorization of artefacts into 
order) and ‘informal order’ (the relation of 
these categories and forms to external contexts), 
the categories put forward always appear to be 
the outsider’s, rather than those of the local 
villagers. Miller claims to adopt what he calls a 
‘contextual analysis’ (p 201), but fails—as an 
anthropologist—to depict more than the 
skeleton of village life in Dangwara. I had the 
uneasy suspicion that the bones that were tossed 
this reader hungry for details of everyday life in 
an Indian village were done so primarily to 
enable Miller to create ` patterns ; that could 
then be analysed as a ‘ code’ or ‘ cultural logic’ 
(p. 197)—a ‘logic’ that the meatier flesh of 
social relations might well have disproven. 

Ihave no proof for such a criticism, of course, 
but it is the kind of criticism that is inevitable 
from one brought up on the diet of British social 
anthropology, from one to whom the book is 
supposed to appeal, from one who has himself 
tackled the difficult problems surrounding the 
relation between materials, form, function, 
decoration and style. Throughout this book, 
Miller appeared to be more concerned with 
disproving other people's academic theories 
(and thus with mmpressing his academic peers), 
than with the existence of the potters of Dang- 
wara. Pottery itself became so dry a subject that 
it seemed as if every pot had been beaten into 
dusty clay (by, for some unexplained reason, 
3,561 strokes of a paddle, p. 225) before ever 
being fired or used. There was no feel for 
pottery, no consideration given to the way in 
which potters always experment with forms as 
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they work at the wheel—not merely out of 
economic pressure (in response to a dormant 
market, for example), but out of sheer 'aes- 
thetic’ pleasure in their work. But then it 1s 
these kinds of experiments with form that have 
a nasty habit of making the best laid classifica- 
tory schemes of anthropological mice and 
archaeological men gang aft aglay. 


BRIAN MOERAN 


WALTHER HerssiG (ed) Tsakhar- 
Märchen nach Aufzeichnungen aus 
dem Jahre 1938/39 beschrieben 
und eingeleitet. (Asiatische For- 
schungen, Bd. 87.) [iv], 250 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1985. DM 104. 


With the exception of tales based on Indo- 
Tibetan and Chinese originals and models, the 
collection of books made by the late Kaare 
Grenbech in Inner Mongolia just before the 
Second World War, and belonging now to the 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, is not particularly 
rich in folk tales It does include, though, a 
number of notebooks containing the texts of 
folk tales collected in Chahar According to the 
Catalogue of the collection (review by 
F. Aubin, BSOAS, xxxvi, 2, 1974, 485-8), 
these are: MONG. 406 a-s" 18 notebooks with 
the texts of 16 stories ‘told at the request of 
Kaare Grenbech during the winter of 1938/39 
by Lhabsurungjab (Lhisurun), a Tsakhar boy, 
and Ionéoy and noted down by Lhabsurungjab 
and Tamirinstrung’; MONG. 408: 4 notebooks 
with 9 oral folk tales, taken down ‘at the 
request of Kaare Grenbech '; and MONG. 407: 
2 notebooks of Mongol tales ‘obtained from 
Tamirinsürüng, 1939’ 

The introduction to the present volume men- 
tions 22 notebooks, containing the texts of 
stories told by Lhisurung and written down by 
Tamirinsürüng, whose name is here written as 
Damirinsurun, and who is identified as 
Lhisurun’s elder brother. l'onéoy remains a very 
shadowy figure of whom we are told merely that 
he took part in the programme, but that 
otherwise nothing 1s known of him. Not that we 
learn a great deal about the two brothers, but 
fortunately, photographs of them have been 
preserved and have n reproduced in the 
present book. 

'This book 1s devoted to an analysis of a 
selection from what are identified as Lhisurun's 
(not l'onCoy's) tales, a selection consisting of 
those which do not derive obviously from 
Chinese onginals, or which do not have a 
contemporary theme. The collection as a whole 
is, as Heissig explains, of two-fold 1mportance. 
First, it enriches the previously under-represen- 
ted stock of known Chahar folk-literature, and 
secondly it 1s, with one exception known to him, 
the only book containing the repertoire of a 
single story-teller. The one exception is the 
Khalkha Yangjav, whose tales were published 
in the Ulan Bator series Studia Folklorica, m, 4 
1964. By contrast with Lhisurun's, Yangjav's 
tales have, for the most part, a pseudo-historical 
background 

In an ideal world one would have to regret 
that Heissig presents the tales he has selected, 
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not in translation, but in summary form only, 
and, with two exceptions, without the original 
texts Of the two exceptions, one short tale 1s 
reprinted in facsimile, while the other ts given in 
transcription To have worked to the ideal 
format would have expanded the book beyond 
what 1s already a generous size. More import- 
antly, 1t would not have been consistent with the 
editor’s purpose, accomplished in his long 
introduction (Bemerkungen zu den Texten), 
which 1s to analyse the thematic content of the 
tales and their relationship to Mongolian folk- 
literature at large, and to present this analysis to 
students of narrative literature. What we have, 
then, is a work of comparative folk literature, 
not an edition of Chahar texts. Still, one can 
hope that someday some one will find it possible 
to fulfil Grenbech's own plan, which was to 
publish these stories with a translation and a 
glossary, thus complementing the literary study 
now before us 

Heissig offers a thorough analysis of these 
stories, showing how they are influenced stylisti- 
cally and thematically by other genres particu- 
larly the epic, including the Geser epic, and the 
*book-epic' (bensny ulger). Lhisurun, at the 
time aged only about 18, seems to have been a 
particularly gifted rhapsodist, familiar with a 
vast corpus of traditional literature, not only 
the better known, such as Geser, but with 
obscurer items like the regulations for soldiers 
once current in Chahar. 

The past several years have seen a consider- 
able adi vance in the study of Mongolian folk- 
literature. The present work comes at an oppor- 
tune moment, aptly complementing other 
recently published work by Heissig, particularly 
his Geser Studien, and illustrating once again 
the inter-connexions, thematic and stylistic, 
between one genre, the epic, which has been 
fairly thoroughly investigated, and another, the 
oral tale, which still awaits concentrated atten- 
tion. Mongolists, who know this series, will not 
fail to find the book profitable reading, and one 
hopes it will not be overlooked by the wider 
public to whom it 1s addressed 


C. R. BAWDEN 


CHARLES J. HALPERIN: Russia and the 
Golden Horde: the Mongol impact 
on medieval Russian history. [x], 
180 pp., map. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Indiana University Press, 
1985; London: I. B. Tauris, 1987. 
£19.50 (paper £9.50). 


Books ın Englısh on the Golden Horde are 
regrettably few ın number. The only general 
account of substance has long been Vernadsky’s 
The Mongols and Russia, published ın 1953. The 
standard work 1s still Spuler’s Die Goldene 
Horde of 1943 (second edition, 1965). But in 
1983 there appeared J. L. I. Fennell’s The crisis 
of medieval Russia 1200-1304 (apparently, and 
unfortunately, too late to be considered by 
Mr Halperin), and this, together with the book 
under review, has made a marked difference to 
the worthwhile recent literature. 

Neither book, however, is a history of the 
Golden Horde as such: there is room for a study 
that would take account of the research done 
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since Spuler. Both Fennell and Halperin are 
concerned, in the first instance, with Russia in 
the period of Mongol domination. Fennell's is a 
straightforward history, Halperin's (as his sub- 
title suggests) an assessment, thematically 
organized, of the nature and extent of the 
Mongol impact on Russia. 

Halperin’s ‘model’ is what he calls ‘the 
ideology of silence’, whereby writers (for ex- 
ample Christian writers in a Spain much of 
which was ruled by Muslims) could contrive to 
ignore facts which, from the point of view of 
religious theory, were inconvenient and would 
not fit into the accepted framework of thought. 
Thus while Russian writers tell us about the 
Mongol :vasions and subsequent Mongol 
raids and other interference m Russian affairs, 
they never admit that, for a very long time 
indeed, Russia was in effect under alien and 
mfidel rule This, he suggests, is important in 
assessing the Mongol impact, since that impact 
was inevitably played down in the written 
sources. Halperin’s argument 1s that it was in 
fact great and wide-ranging, and by no means 
entirely negative 

The initial destructiveness of the Mongol 
invasions is seen by Halperin, ın fairly tradi- 
tional terms, as disastrous. In this he paints a 
blacker picture than Fennell, though he would 
agree with him that the deleterious effects were 
patchy in their incidence. On the longer-term 
results of Mongol rule he has much more to say 
than Fennell, partly because Fennell’s book 
ends in the early fourteenth century. His discus- 
sion 1s interesting and balanced. He detects a 
strong Mongol influence on the institutions of 
the Muscovite state, but—intriguingly—main- 
tains that this influence came rather from the 
* greater ' Mongol Empire than specifically from 
the Golden Horde. 

Halperin's touch is not always sure when he is 
writing about Mongol history outside Russia. 
This, 1t must be admitted, 1s the kind of criticism 
that could plausibly be levelled at almost 
anyone who has written about the Mongol 
Empire. No one can be expected to be equally 
conversant with the Mongolian, Chinese, Per- 
sian and Russian sources (to name but a few). 
But Halperin deserves much credit, neverthe- 
less, for taking the general Mongol context so 
firmly into account. So far as I can tell, he 
knows no Oriental languages, and he 1s there- 
fore entirely dependent on what happens to 
have been translated (except in the case of the 
Russian sources) This may, perhaps, be the 
explanation of such unlikely assertions as that 
Juwaynrs Persian account of the career of 
Chingiz Khan is based on a version of the Secret 
History of the Mongols (p. 100), or that Persian 
historians of the Mongol period were generally 
preoccupied with theories of the rise and fall of 
empires (p 63). I am at a loss, however, to 
account for the curious confusion between Batu 
and his father Joch (p 146, n. 31)—the more so 
since elsewhere in the book (p. 25), the informa- 
tion on this point is correct. One must also say 
that there are many occasions when it would be 
nice to have been told what is the evidence 
underlying some of Halperin’s statements. For 
eram le, we are informed (p.27) that the 

üks employed a Mongolist ım their 
ein This, if true, 1s extremely interesting, 
but Halperin does not give us his source. 
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Every reader of a book which expresses so 
many opinions as this does will find matters on 
which he will agree and disagree with the 
author. Halperin’s discussion (in ch. in) of the 
rise and character of the Mongol Empire seems 
to me to be strikingly shrewd and well con- 
sidered. I am especially pleased to note a rare 
scepticism on the so-called ‘Great Yasa of 
Chingiz Khan’ (pp. 24, 93: cf. ante, xux/l, 
163-76). I would part company with him, 
however, over his rejection of Professor Sinor's 
theory regarding the effect of the madequacy of 
the Hungarian pastures in determining that the 
Mongols should withdraw from Europe in 1242 
(pp. 47-8). Halperin cites the Mongol invasions 
of Syria as an example to prove that ‘ nothing in 
the history of Mongol expansion suggests that 
they wasted much time on such calculations’. I 
have tried to show (in P. W. Edbury, ed., 
Crusade and settlement, Cardiff, 1985, 2 23 1-5) 
that, on the contrary, Huülegu" s withdrawal 
from Syria in 1260 was in part the result of just 
such considerations—and that we happen to 
have Hülegü's own word for it that this was so. 

Halperin, then, is perhaps unlikely to have 
said the last word on any of the topics he 
discusses. But his book 1s knowledgeable, inter- 
esting and provocative, and it deserves a warm 
welcome. 


D O. MORGAN 


C. R. BAWDEN: Shamans, lamas and 
evangelicals: the English mission- 
aries in Siberia. xvii, 382 pp. 
London, etc.: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1985. £29.50. 


Missionary history is, as a rule, closely con- 
nected with the history of language studies. 
Thus the Jesuit missionaries in China have 
become the founding fathers of western 
sinology. A parallel case is Mongolian studies, 
they, too, began in the context of Christian 
missions towards the end of the eighteenth 
century when the Moravians on the lower Volga 
river started to evangelize the Kalmucks. Pro- 
fessor Bawden's book studies a very little 
known episode, either neglected by earlier mis- 
sion histories or marred by elementary mis- 
takes, namely, the ‘English missionaries in 
Sibena’ who tried to convert the Mongol 
Buryats in Transbaikalia. With the support of 
the London Missionary Society two enterpris- 
ing missionaries, Edward Stallybrass from Eng- 
land and the Swede Cornelius Rahmn had 
embarked in 1817 for Russia. The grandiose 
plan was to preach the Gospel not only to the 
Buryats but to extend, if possible, the mission 
into China and to save her heathen from perdi- 
tion They were later followed by two Scots, 
Wiliam Swan and Robert Yuille. The book 
under review gives a most detailed and 
extremely well researched account of their 
endeavours and final failure, based on 
unpublished archival materials and contempor- 
ary sources. It is difficult not to sympathize with 
these foreigners who ventured into the wilder- 
ness of Eastern Siberia to pursue a goal for 
which they were less than well equipped but 
which they continued doggedly, true to the 
word ‘ go into all the world ’ (Mark 16: 15). The 
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story of this singularly involved adventure 1s 
fascinatingly described by Professor Bawcen, 
who does not gloss over the all too human 
frailties and idiosyncrasies of the protagonists 
The seat of their station was Selenginsk, a rater 
obscure place south-east of Lake Barkal, the 
only advantage of which was its location among 
the Buryats. The missionaries learned the lccal 
language, distributed tracts, preached, and even 
started a mission school with the grandiloquent 
title of ‘ Academy’ where young Buryats vere 
to receive not only a Christian education Dut 
also some elementary teaching in Western sEills 
such as European languages, basic arithmetic, 
etc. It was even contemplated to accept air] 
students, something unprecedented in this part 
of the world. The results were predictably pcor; 
the number of pupils remained small and not 
more than four young Buryats seem to have 
been baptized The whole enterprise, althoagh 
not unfavourably regarded by some goverrors 
in Siberia, came to an end in 1840 when the 
Orthodox Church succeeded in eliminating their 
Protestant rivals. 

The book includes a detailed history of B-ble 
translations into Kalmuck and literary 
Mongolian Already the learned I. J. Schnadt 
had in 1815 begun to translate (or super~ise 
translation, as some said) the Gospels mito 
Mongolian. The British missionaries started a 
similar project, the translation of the Old Te .ta- 
ment into Mongolian after they had obtainex in 
1820 a press and type font. This was completed 
1n 1840. Copies are today exceedingly rare. “or 
example, of the 500 copies of Genesis fintshe in 
1843 only three have survived. The translations 
were ın Tsarist Russia subject to censorship. 
I J Schmidt in St. Petersburg acted as cenzor, 
and, to judge from his notes in the extant 
manuscripts, took his duty seriously. The syle 
of the translations is pure literary Mongolan, 
thanks to the assistance from native helpers. 
They read somewhat like Buddhist scriptuces, 
imitating the overly long sentence structure of 
such texts. ‘God’ is translated by Mog. 
burgan, one of the names of the Buddha. 

Professor Bawden has succeeded not onlz in 
writing the definitive history of the aborive 
British mission in Transbaikalia, but also gizen 
a precious insight into early nineteenth-centiry 
Sibena and the beginmng of Western 
Mongolian studies in general. The illustrations 
reproduce rare items such as contemporary 
views and plans of Selenginsk, portraits, and 
above all, specimens of manuscript and prirted 
Mongolian texts produced by the indefatigeble 
if luckless missionaries. This excellent book will 
appeal to historians of the Christian missions 
and those of Oriental scholarship alike. 


HERBERT FRANKZ 


GIOVANNI STARY: Geschichte der Se- 


Mandschuren -aus dem Maad- 
schurischen übersetzt, eingeleitet 
und | dokumentiert. | Mit einem 


Beitrag von Wang Chung-han. xv, 
151 pp., map. Wiesbaden: Kommis- 
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sionsverlag Otto 
1985. DM 50. 


Manchu studies, which in Europe reached 
their peak some two centuries ago, only to 
decline with the declining use of the language in 
China, have experienced something of a revival 
in the past decade or so A convenient measure 
of the extent of this revival may be found m the 
bibliographical notes and other articles which 
have appeared in the Manchu Studies News- 
letter, of which, so far, four issues are known to 
the reviewer. Professor Giovanni Stary has 
made several notable contributions to this 
revival with such monographs as China erste 
Gesandte ın Russland (Wiesbaden, 1976, essen- 
tially an edition of TuhSen’s account of his 
journey to the Torguts in 1712-15), Viaggio 
nel'Oltretomba dı una  sciamana | mancese 
(Florence, 1977, a translation of the by now 
well-known shamanist record Nisan Saman-1 
bithe, (ed) also Volkova, Moscow, 1961 fol- 
lowed by Seuberlich, Marburg, 1975, Seong 
Baeg-in, Seoul, 1974 and Chuang Chr-fa, 
Taipei, 1977, I have not seen a publication by 
Stary himself, containing three hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts, announced for 1985), 
and Emu tanggü orin sakda-i gisun sarkiyan, 
‘Tales of the 120 anctents’, Wiesbaden, Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1983 (for a ‘ preview" of which 
see Hartmut Walravens in BSOAS, xvi, 2, 
1984, 382-3). By contrast to these texts, which 
are of less than recent origin, the subject of the 
book under review 1s a contemporary work, a 
monograph by U Yuwanfeng and Joo J'ictyang 
published in Urumchi in 1982 in an edition of 
1000 copies, dealing with the history of a small 
minority people in China, the Sibe, who still 
speak, at least in Sinkiang, a Manchu dialect. 

Apart from the book by U and Joo, little 
enough 1s known of the Sibe, and the essentials 
of what is known of their history 1s reprinted 
and discussed by Stary in his introduction. (A 
neglected article in Russian, dealing with Sibe 
shamanism, a cult less contaminated by Chinese 
influences than the better known court shaman- 
ism of the Manchus themselves, has just been 
published, again by Stary, in German transla- 
tion, under the title of ‘N Krotkovs “Notizen 
über die Lage des Schamanismus bei den Sibe 
zur Jahrhundertwende" ', with useful biblio- 
graphical refererences, in Central Asiatic 
Journal, 29, 3-4, 1985.) The best known histori- 
cal account of the Sibe, up to recently, has been 
Radloffs eye-witness report, now some 120 
years old, and Stary reprints this together with a 
few lines from an article by A D’jakov Now, 
with the appearance of the book by U and Joo, 
entitled Szbe uksurat gurineme tebunebuhe 
ejebun * Records of the transfer and resettlement 
of the Sibe people’, we have a detailed account 
of the ethnogenesis of the Sibe and of the more 
memorable events of their history during the 
Ch'ng dynasty Stary’s book consists of an 
introduction, an annotated translation of the 
Manchu text, the translation of an article by 
Professor Wang Chung-han about the Sibe 
scription in the ‘ Temple of Highest Peace’ in 
Shenyang, some sample passages from the Sibe 
newspaper Jee donjin afaha of 1925, and the 
original text of U and Joo's book in transcrip- 
tion. 


Harrassowitz, 
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The first chapter, dealing with the origin of 
the name of the Sibe people is the most con- 
troversial, since the authors present as fact a 
proposition hitherto considered—at least as far 
as it was taken into consideration at all—as 
belonging to legend, that 1s, that the Sibe are the 
descendants of the ancient Hsien-pi people. 
Stary recommends caution in accepting this 
identity, remarking that the matter needs fur- 
ther investigation, which would have exceeded 
the limits of his introduction. I would like 
merely to add two comments First, to the 
literature on the Hsien-pi given in note 47, 
p. xiv, there could be added the monograph by 
G Suxbaatar, Syan'bi, Ulan Bator, 1971 (in 
Mongol), though I do not think the author 
actually discusses this question Secondly, the 
identification of the Sibe as the posterity of the 
Hsien-p1 1s briefly mentioned by Owen Lat- 
timore in his book The Mongols of Manchuria, 
London, 1935, 225-8, but only as a matter of 

opular etymology. (Lattimore’s book 1s not 
isted in the bibliography ) 

The main part of the book describes the four 
relocations which the Sibe people, or some of 
them, underwent during the course of the 
Ch'ing dynasty, dealing with the background to 
each move, the course which the transfers took, 
and the process of resettlement. The authors go 
into detail in their narrative, reporting such 
minutiae as the names of the few deserters from 
the third relocation, that which brought num- 
bers of Sibe into Sinkiang, where today they 
occupy the Cabcal Autonomous District. This 
third relocation is the most significant to have 
affected the Sibe, since it isolated enough of 
them in distant Sinkiang to allow them to 
retain, to a great extent, their native culture and 
language, whereas those remaining in China 
have become assimilated with the majority 


people. 

The third relocation caused much hardship to 
the people and their animals on the long trek 
westward, and the resettlement itself proved no 
easy matter Itis noteworthy that the emigrants, 
whose relocation was carried out under compul- 
sion, were accompanied by a number of 
hangers-on, both men and women, and that 
women and children were included in the trans- 
ports The relocation was thus intended to be a 
permanent one, unlike the despatch of Sibe 
soldiers to Yünnan in 1769, whence they were 
later withdrawn. This compulsory emigration 
was not, of course, the only one to occur at the 
time concerned, that 1s, in the years following 
the suppression of Amursana’s rebellion of 
1757 A Mongolian document dated 1764, the 
same year as the Sibe emigration, which I edited 
in Zentralasiatische Studien, 5, 1971, concerns 
the despatch of a group of Mongol women to 
make up the deficiencies of females among the 
Olet in Sinkiang. 

The principal value of this book lies in its 
historical narrative, based partly on Chinese, 
but more significantly on Manchu written 
sources, and also on field research work among 
the simicised Sibe who were the subject of the 
fourth relocation, to a place called Suwangceng- 
siyan, which took place in 1820. Secondly, from 
the linguistic point of view, it is a rare example 
of current written Manchu. 


C. R. BAWDEN 
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CHRISTA KLAUS: Der aus dem Lotus 
Entstandene: | ein Beitrag zur 
Ikonographie und Ikonologie des 
Padmasambhava nach dem Rin chen 
gier mdzod. (Asiatische For- 
schungen, Bd. 85.) [v] 185 pp., 
18 plates. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz Verlag, 1982. DM 68. 


CHRISTA KLaus: Schutz vor den 
Naturgefahren: tibetische Ritual- 
texte aus dem Rin chen gter mdzod 
ediert, übersetzt und kommentiert. 
(Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 97.) 
[vi], 390 pp., 4 plates. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz Verlag, 1985. 
DM 98. 


These two studies by Christa Klaus are based 
on materials from the Tibetan Rin-chen-gter- 
mdzod This is a voluminous collection of so- 
called gter-ma (‘ treasure ’) texts, Le, texts which 
are believed to have been hidden away during 
the early introduction of Buddhism in Tibet and 
later brought to light, often as a result of 
supernatural intervention, particularly from the 
fourteenth century onwards. The tradition of 
gter-ston (‘ treasure-discoverers °) has been espe- 
cially important in the Nyingmapa and Bonpo 
traditions, and has remained alive until today. 
The Rin-chen-gter-mdzod was assembled in 1871 
by the Tibetan scholar Kong-sprul Blo-gros- 
mtha’-yas (1813-1899) It consists of texts 
which are supposed to have been hidden by 
Padmasambhava, commentaries and ancillary 
texts composed by Kong-sprul himself, as well 
as various other texts, mainly dealing with 
ritual. 

It may be remarked that referring to the gter- 
ma literature of the Bonpos, the author refers to 
studies by S. C Das and H. Hoffmann, but not 
to the more recent and more comprehensive 
works by S. G. Karmay (A Tibetan history of 
Bon, London, 1972) and P. Kvaerne, ( The 
Canon of the Tibetan Bonpos’, Indo-Iranian 
Journal, 16, 1974, 18—56, 96-144). 

The first of the two volumes under review 
deals with the famous Tantric master Padma- 
sambhava who 1s held by Tibetan tradition to 
have been a contemporary of the Tibetan king 
Khri-srong-lde-btsan (755-97). Although there 
are brief mentions of him in earlier literature 
(particularly Pelliot Tibétain 44, dating from 
between 800 and 1035), his fully developed 
biography, the Padma bka'i thang-yig, dates 
from the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Padmasambhava is particularly revered in the 
Nyingmapa school of Tibetan Buddhism, which 
regards him as the earthly manifestation (mr- 
münakáya) of Amitabha and often refers to him 
as ‘the Second Buddha’. In the Nyingmapa 
tradition, he is the focus of an elaborate cult as 
well as of meditational and vistonary cycles, in 
which he appears in multiple forms In the same 
way as other divine figures, Padmasambhava is 
the object of sadhana (‘ evocation, realization ") 
in the course of which a detailed iconographic 
description is recited. The author analyses more 
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than thirty sadhana texts of the Rin-chen-gter- 
mdzod, thereby establishing a systematic icono- 
graphic description of the various peaceful 
forms of Padmasambhava (the wrathful forms 
are only summarily discussed) She provides a 
useful presentation of the structure of sadhana 
texts in general, as well as an interesting synop- 
sis of the iconology of Padmasambhava, 1.e. the 
symbolic meantng attributed to the various ele- 
ments (colours, arms, legs, dress, paraphernalia) 
of the iconographic representations 

The second volume deals with Tibetan 
popular religion. In spite of the efforts of R. A. 
Stein and others, this remains a rather neglected 
field of study Accordingly, contributions to the 
study of popular religious beliefs are most 
welcome, the more so as ‘ the religion without a 
name’ ts perhaps the most fundamental aspect 
of the religion of the Tibetan people. Moreover, 
the destruction of institutionalized religious life 
which took place in Tibet 1n the 1960s and 70s, 
followed by a certain liberalization in recent 
years, has probably had the effect of increasing 
the relative importance of ' the religion without 
a name’. 

The Rin-chen-gter-mdzod is a veritable gold- 
mine of information regarding popular beliefs 
and ntual practices. Christa Klaus has selected 
twelve texts dealing with rituals intended to 
avert natural calamities like earthquakes, hail- 
storms, lightning, etc. The texts are reproduced 
in transhteration (pp. 24-122) and translation 
(pp. 123-243) The final part of the book con- 
sists of a detailed analysis of the texts in ques- 
tion, i.e. a systematic presentation of the infor- 
mation they contain regarding the causes of 
natural dangers or calamities, the methods, 
mantras and substances employed ın the rituals, 
and the protective deities invoked. 

This volume, in particular, will be of interest 
not only to Tibetologists, but to Historians of 
Religion in general as ıt places at our disposal, 
1 an easily accessible form, a collection of texts 
illuminating an almost universa] phenomenon 
of popular religious and magical practices, viz. 
apotropaeic rites, 

The two volumes are careful and detailed 
studies, and it is to be hoped that Christa Klaus 
as well as other scholars will continue to exploit 
the riches of the Rin-chen-gter-mdzod. 


PER KVAERNE 


SUZANNE WILSON BARNETT and JOHN 
KinG (ed.): Christianity in China: 
early Protestant missionary writings. 
(Harvard Studies in American-East 
Asian Relations, No. 9.) xl, 237 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Committee on 
American-East Asian Relations, 
Department of History [and] the 
Council on East Asian Studies, 
Harvard University, 1985. £18.50. 


Steven A. LERO (ed.): A journal of the 
Chinese Civil War, by Prosper 
Giquel. Translated by Steven 
A. Leibo and Debbie Weston. xviii, 
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163 pp. Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press, [1985]. $20. 


John King Fairbank writes in his mtroduc- 
tion that ‘ the full story of Christian proselytiza- 
tion in China still needs to be appraised as a 
whole’, and that ‘in China's nineteenth century 
relations with the West, Protestant missionaries 
are still the least studied but most significant 
actors in the scene . Only the missionaries 
sought direct contact with the common people 
in the two civilizations... Only they sought to 
change Chinese minds and hearts.’ They were, 
he says, ‘the principal if not the sole link 
between village China and small-town 
America.” Theirs was a vital role in seeking to 
awaken the souls of the Chinese to Christ as 
well as the conscience of their compatriots to 
the missions’ needs and opportunities in China 
The publication of tracts and books was of 
critical importance in their attempts to reach the 
attention of village communities and the more 
influential members of society alike Adrian 
Bennett’s recent study of Young J. Allen (Mis- 
sionary journalist im China, Atlanta, Georgia, 
1983) has already demonstrated—in greater 
detail than the essays in the present book—the 
validity of Fairbank's assertion concerning the 
significance of missionaries’ educational work, 
and has indicated the difficulty they had in 
convincing those at home of the urgency of their 
task. With the exception of Charles Hayford’s 
essay on ‘Arthur H. Smith and his China 
Book ’, Christianity in China scarcely addresses 
itself to the question of their portrayal of China 
to their own constituents. It concentrates on 
their writings ın Chinese, their attempts to 
introduce the West and its religious message 
and values to the lower orders of Chinese 
society, an investigation which can, in Fair- 
bank’s words, ‘ offer a short cut into the China 
scene, and put us on the operating level where 
Christianity met 1ts Chinese public.” 

The title suggests an overview of the subject 
which the book does not seek to provide In its 
very partial treatment of the Protestant mission- 
ary effort as a whole, its restricted consideration 
even of their voluminous writings, no more than 
passing mention 1s made of such notable con- 
tributors as James Legge, Samuel Wells Wil- 
hams, Griffith John, W A. P. Martin, Joseph 
Edkins, Young J Allen, Timothy Richard, and 
many others. The individuals who do form the 
subject of separate papers are William Milne 
and his convert Liang Fa, Walter Medhurst, 
Karl! Gützlaff, Elijah Bridgman, Justus Doo- 
little, and Arthur H. Smith, all of whom receive 
careful and generally sympathetic treatment. It 
1s clear that an analysis of their most widely 
read tracts and books is germane to an under- 
standing of the Chinese response to Christian 
teaching. But what was that response? Most of 
the contributors give little indication. of what 
Chinese readers might have made of them The 
two essays that most nearly fulfil Fairbank's 
anticipation of an insight into local interactions 
at the religious level, Daniel Bays’s 
* Christianity and Chinese sects: religious tracts 
in the late nineteenth century', and Evelyn 
Rawski's * Elementary education in the mission- 
ary enterprise’, give a good idea of what 
Chnistianity was up against, and how its mess- 
age was in danger of being compromised either 
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by its association with native religious groups or 
by the mussionaries’ use of Chinese teachers, 
literary forms, and religious terminology. A 
complete assessment of the fortunes of Pro- 
testantism in China calls for an examination of 
the varying ways in which missionanes from 
different national, social and educational back- 
grounds presented the key issues of their faith, 
concepts such as God, sin, redemption and 
eternity, rather than a series of largely discon- 
nected studies on a few representatives of the 
faith and a selection of their writings. The 
Chinese, however, were not in a position to call 
for or make such comparative judgements 
theirs was all too often the Christianity of the 
nearest local missionary, and in concentrating 
on the work of a number of individuals, albeit 
promment teachers, Christianity in China does 
Bive a realistic impression of one of the major 
constraints on the Chinese appreciation of the 
message. 

At the same time as Justus Doolitttle was 
composing his Social life of the Chinese (pub 
1865) ın Foochow, another Westerner was also 
recording his impressions of the Chinese, in less 
favourable circumstances and yet less jaundiced 
terms than those of the American missionary. 
Prosper Giquel, a French naval officer, served in 
the final struggle against the Taipings and was 
later to advise Tso Tsung-t‘ang on the building 
of the naval dockyard at Foochow. The nature 
of his contribution to Chinese education during 
the Self-Strengthening Movement was more 
akin to that of John Fryer, missionary-trans- 
lator at the Kiangnan Arsenal, than to that of 
Doolittle. Unfortunately, his journal 1s for 1864 
only, and only hints at the second half of his 
career, notably by reference to an early conver- 
sation with Tso on the subject of moderniza- 
tion. Its chief value les in what ıt reveals about 
the French-led Ever-Triumphant Army, which 
sustained French pride in Chekiang while the 
better known Ever-Victorious Army was boost- 
ing Britain's military reputation across the river 
in Kiangsu, and about the attitudes of the 
British, French and Chinese authorities towards 
the multi-national contingents. None of them 
were particularly enthusiastic at first, but 
Dr Leibo argues that the benefit of these armies 
to China extended beyond the defeat of the 
Taipings and into the period of technological 
innovation. 


KEITH PRATT 


GEOFFREY R. WATERS: Three elegies of 
Ch'u: an introduction to the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the Chu 
Tz'u, xv, 228 pp. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1985. 


The fundamental error of the author of this 
book is that he fails to distinguish between the 
substance of a literary artefact and its later 
tendentious interpretative commentaries If 
Dr. Waters had kept to his aim, stated or im- 
plicit, of defining and analysing the interpreta- 
tions of traditional commentators of the text, 
while keeping these interpretations distinct from 
the original meaning of the text, he would have 
produced a useful and interesting study. 
Unfortunately, because of his confused 
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methodology, he has succeeded only in further 
clouding an already muddled and difficult 
sinological topic. 

The literature in question 1s The songs of Ch'u 
(Ch'u Tz‘u). This 1s an anthology of late Chou 
and Han pieces in the Ch'u elegiac mode. Its 
earliest pieces are beset by every imaginable 
scholarly problem: the dating and authorship of 
some of its titles have yet to be established and 
authenticated, the circumstances of its compila- 
tion are not entirely known, the early trans- 
mission of its texts is unclear, the purpose of 
Some texts is not known (e g. are they secular 
hterature or liturgical texts, or a transitional 
mix of both?), the cultural assoctations of some 
poetic images are unascertamable; the texts do 
not cohere in terms of theme or prosody within 
the anthology itself, and so forth. The chief 
difficulty of the earliest texts, possibly dating 
from the late fourth and third centuries B.C., 18 
that they quickly became inextricably entwined 
with the story of a semi-legendary figure, Ch'ü 
Yüan, allegedly a courtier of Ch'u state 1n the 
late fourth century Bc. This fusion of 
anonymous literature, legend, and history 
achieved authoritative status in the history of 
Ssu-ma Chien (c. 145—c. 86 B.c.), astrologer 
royal of the Former Han court. He combined 
his biography of Ch'ü Yuan with that of 
another literary figure, Chia I (201-169 nc) 
and attributed one of the early Ch‘u Ten texts, 
‘Embracing the sand’ (Hua: sha) to Ch'ü 
Yuan, citing ıt in full (Shih chi, ch. 84), 
elsewhere also attributing to him another Ch‘u 
Tz'u piece, ‘Lament for the Capital Ying’ (A: 
Ying). In this joint biography Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
cites Chia I’s ‘Lament for Ch'ü Yuan” (Tiao 
Ch'ü Yiian fu). Chia I died in political exile, 
while Chù Yüan is alleged by the historian to 
have committed suicide by drowning. The story 
of Ch'ü Yüan caught the imagination of later 
Han wniters and to this semr-legendary figure 
was attributed an ever-increasing corpus of 
Ch‘u elegiac verse in the sao-ko forms. While the 
earlier pieces in the anthology mostly constitute 
anonymous elegiac verses which do not mention 
Ch'ü Yiian’s name, the later imitative verse by 
known poets incorporated his name mto their 
work. Of these, the most celebrated is Liu 
Hsiang (77-6 B.c.), who was credited by Wang I 
with the compilation of the first Ch'u Tz‘u 
anthology (no longer extant), and who wrote 
* The nine laments ' (Chiu t'an) in the anthology. 
Wang I (fl. c. A.D. 114) is the latest author in the 
anthology; he wrote * The nine longings ' (Chiu 
ssu), compiled the extant version of the 
anthology, and wrote its first commentary. So 
the period from Ssu-ma Ch'ien to Wang I, 
spanning the four centuries of the Han, saw the 
literary transmission of the myth of Ch'ü Yüan 

In Wang Is commentary we find the 
apotheosis of this myth, drawing on and 
elaborating the story told by Ssu-ma Ch'ien. 
Wang I claimed that the early pieces of the 
anthology were laments ın exile by Ch'ü Yüan 
and that other pieces are about him and his 
tragic life. The legacy of this myth-making has 
endured for almost two millennia. There are 
today sinologists who believe the myth and the 
myth-makers quite literally, and there are 
sinologists who are able to read the early pieces 
for what they are, anonymous classical verse in 
the Chu mode, while acknowledging the 
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existence of a vast body of mythologizing com- 
mentary around the personage known as Ch'ü 
Yuan. 

All this quite elementary information should 
not need such a lengthy exposition here. Over 
thirty years ago Professor J. R. Hightower sub- 
jected the Ch‘u Tz'u and its commentaries to a 
Judicious and scholarly analysis (‘Chù Yuan 
Studies’, 1954), and ın so doing debunked the 
myth, the myth-makers, and the mythology, 
one would have thought once and for all. It 1s 
significant, and troubling, that Hightower's 
work 1s not mentioned once by Waters 

Waters’s book consists of a translation of the 
first three of 11 items in the early Ch‘u Tz'u text, 
‘The nine songs’ (Chu ko) To this he has 
appended the commentaries of Wang I (Han), 
the Wen hs&an commentators (T'ang), Hung 
Hsing-tsu (Northern Sung), and of Chu Hs: 
(Southern Sung). They all propounded the 
mythological interpretation. It 1s clear from his 
translation, notes, and introduction that Waters 
follows these commentators unquestioningly. 
He makes so many errors that only the worst 
may be corrected here It is unscholarly to state 
(Introduction, pp 4, 8) that Ch'ü Ytian 
* drowned himself". This was a myth transmit- 
ted by Ssu-ma Chien from Liu An, Prince of 
Huar-nan (d. 123 B.c.), so the tradition goes. It 
is an oversimplification to assert that Ch'in Shih 
Huang-ti ‘ ordered the scholars buried alive and 
their books burned’ (p.4) Derk Bodde 
(China's first unifier, 1938, rpr. 1967, 80-4, 162- 
6) and more recently Michael Loewe (Chinese 
ideas of life and death, 1982, 181) have published 
their sound caveat on this point. Another reason 
for Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s seemingly anachronistic 
inclusion of Ch'ü Yuan in Chia I's biography 
(p. 7) 1s that the historian viewed them both as 
eminent officials and courtier poets who tragi- 
cally died in exile. The discussion of the mean- 
ing of the word tz‘u in Ch'u Tz‘u is conducted 
without reference to David Hawkes's helpful 
comments (‘ The quest of the goddess’, 1967, 
rpr. 1974, 44), m which Hawkes compares it to 
the medieval term matière, as in Matière de 
Bretagne. A discussion of the ‘ Major Preface’ 
of the Classic of poetry (Shih ching, Ta bei) on 
p. 10 neglects to mention that current scholar- 
ship attributes ıt to Wei Hung (first century 
A.D.). Here too Waters overlooks the contribu- 
tion of James J Y. Liu to the topic (Chinese 
theories of literature, 1975, 64—70). The synop- 
ses of the Ch'u Tz'u pieces (p 15) are 
unscholarly. It is nonsense to state that ‘In the 
Li sao Ch'ü Yüan speaks’, for his name never 
occurs in that seminal piece and his presence 
exists only in the minds of didactic commen- 
tators. He purveys the same nonsense in his so- 
called synopses of ‘The nine songs’ (pp. 16- 
17): ‘ This elegy ... introduces the allegory of 
the unconsummated celestial love affair to stand 
for the unsatisfying relationship between the 
minister and his king In effect, religion and 
politics are partners’ (Song no. 2), or: ‘ The 
poem is a political broadside ...’ (Song no. 3). 
These are not a they are merely 
Waters’s rewriting of the tendentious interpret- 
ations of Wang I et al. 

Waters provides two English versions of the 
three songs. He claims that his first version is ‘a 
metaphrase, a “ word-for-word translation, in 
contradistinction to a paraphrase " ' (citing the 
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OED, Waters, p. 27), while his second is a 
‘paraphrase’ Far from being a literal transla- 
tion, his first version proves to be a prosaic 
translation based on the tendentious interpreta- 
tions of traditional commentators, while his 
second version repeats the interpretation in a 
more extreme manner A collation of Hawkes’s 
more scholarly and rational translation of a 
typical line and that of Waters will suffice to 
illustrate the point: Hawkes ‘And the maiden 
many a sigh heaves for me’ Waters, 
metaphrase’ ‘ My sister dissuades me, sighing 
for me a great sigh ' Waters, paraphrase: ‘My 
king was led like a cow on a tether; it makes me 
heave a great sigh" (Song no 3, 1. 16, p. 168) 

As 1f this muddle were not enough, Waters 
also seeks to prove, as a sub-theme of his book, 
that the Ch‘u Tz'u does not represent a literary 
product separate from the culture of the Chou 
urther north He refers to ‘a common literary 
tradition’ shared by the Chou Classic of poetry 
and the CA'u Tz'u. To ‘ prove’ his hypothesis he 
draws comparisons between the two texts, per- 
sistently citing, however, the orthodox Han 
interpretation of the Classic and the orthodox 
Han interpretation of the Ch‘'u Tz‘u. In other 
words, he again fails to distinguish between the 
substance of the original literary artefact and its 
later interpretative commentaries. Naturally, 
the Han commentaries of the two anthologies 
agree and correspond! But the worlds of the 
Classic and the Ch'u Tz‘u are divided by two 
and a half centuries in time and by very different 
cultural values Waters’s attempts to prove his 
hypothesis by juggling with phonology and 
semantics are best passed over in silence, but the 
humorous reader might like to glance at sun- 
=fragrance=Shun the sage ruler, jao — bent 
wood — Yao the sage ruler (pp. 160-62) 

The absence of seminal sinological research in 
Waters's bibliography may explain in part the 
reason for his fundamental errors. As it 1s, 
Three elegtes of Ch'u 1s a travesty of scholar- 
ship. 

ANNE BIRRELL 


Howarp J. WECHSLER: Offerings of 
jade and silk: ritual and symbol in 
the legitimation of the Tang 
Dynasty. xiv, 313 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1985. £27. 


This substantial new study from Howard 
Wechsler provides a detailed survey of the use 
made by the first three rulers of the T'ang 
dynasty of the legacy of rituals and other sym- 
bolic acts associated with impertal government 
m the consolidation of their rule A general 
chapter on anthropological and other interpret- 
ations of ritual and one on pre-T'ang ritual lead 
on to nine others devoted to specific topics: 
portents, accession ceremonies, the worship of 

eaven, the cult of the imperial ancestors, 
imperial tombs, tours of mspection, feng and 
shan sacrifices, the mung-t‘ang hall and the 
calendar. A final chapter sums up his findings. 

In the course of such an extensive description 
1t 1s inevitable that the reader should find points 
to quibble with: this reviewer, for one, would 
still hesitate to take the Chung-shuo as a faithful 


record of the teachings of the Sui Confucian 
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Wang T‘ung, despite Wechsler’s earlier re- 
searches into the problem Yet we are all very 
much in his debt for taking up materials which 
have hitherto excited very little smological 1n- 
terest and showing how they can yield informa- 
tion of real historical value His investigations 
demonstrate clearly that the seventh century 
marked an important transitional period in the 
development of imperial ritual, reflecting (1n his 
view) the additional need for legitimation conse- 
quent upon the expansion of the state's activi- 
ties His penultimate paragraph lists (p. 234) the 
major changes under four headings: resort to 
the new legitimating values of Buddhism and 
Taoism to supplement Confucian methods of 
legitimation, a masking of family-based power 
by stressing f‘ien-hsia wei kung ‘the empire 1s 
open to all’; the shifting of emphasis away from 
the dynastic family through the cult of ‘ politi- 
cal’ ancestors; and the promotion of a universal 
deity to enhance the ‘one man’ aspect of 
imperial authonty. 

These conclusions do, however, demonstrate 
a certain one-sidedness 1n Wechsler's approach, 
despite the range of his treatment of standard, 
Confucian sources. The importance of Taoist 
sources of legitimation 1s granted under his first 
heading, but apart from some discussion of 
Taoism in his account of portents and his 
recognition of the importance of the T'ang 
claim to descent from Lao-tzu, reputed founder 
of the religion (p. 71), any extended considera- 
tion of imperially-sponsored rituals of Taoist 
origin (which become increasingly prominent 
during the last couple of decades of the period 
of Wechsler’s study) seems to lie beyond the 
scope of his investigation In fact the T'ang 
claims to a special relationship with Taoism, 
subsumed under his first heading, provide an 
essential link between the latter three headings, 
especially when these are considered in the light 
of the relatively undistinguished standing of the 
T'ang founders in the aristocratic society of the 
day. The slogan t'ien-hsia wei-kung was perhaps 
inevitable in the first phase of dynastic con- 
solidation, but the T'ang rulers soon passed on 
to remove their own line from comparison with 
other houses which had formerly held, or might 
yet hold, imperial power not simply through the 
broadening of the concept of political ancestor- 
ship their family was simultaneously lifted to a 
higher level by its divine Taoist associations, 
while the universal deity promoted by them can 
be seen as playing a Taoist as much as a 
Confucian role, linking the emperor yet more 
closely to divine power. 

Of course a book demonstrating the import- 
ance of Taoism to the T'ang emperors would be 
one very different from that undertaken by 
Wechsler Even so, in the terms which he set 
himself the volume under review represents an 
achievement of great value to anyone interested 
m the interaction between Chinese political and 
intellectual history, and one which 1s sure to be 
consulted by scholars working on seventh-cen- 
tury China for years to come. It 1s sad indeed to 
learn (T'ang Studies, 4, 1986) that Howard 
Wechsler was unable to prepare any further 
work for publication before his untimely death 
in Ap) 1986 


T. H. BARRETT 
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STEPHEN C. SOONG and JOHN MINFORD 
(ed.): Trees on the mountain: an 
anthology of new Chinese writing. 
(Renditions Book Series.) 396 pp. 
Hong Kong: Chinese University 
Press, 1984. 


MICHAEL S. DUKE (ed.): Contemporary 
Chinese literature: an anthology of 
post-Mao fiction and poetry. (An 
expanded version of the Bulletin of 
Concerned Asian Scholars, Vol. 16, 
No. 3, 1984.) 137 pp. New York: 
M. E. Sharpe, Inc., 1985. 


ZHAO ZHENKAI: Waves. Transl. by 
Bonnie S. McDougall and Susette 
Ternent Cooke. 216 pp. Hong 
Kong: Chinese University Press, 
1985. 


Trees on the mountain is a reprint of Rendi- 
lions Nos. 19 and 20, bound in hard covers and 
clothed in a dustjacket decorated with a triptych 
by the artist Zao Wou-ki. This double number 
was well worth issumg separately, to reach a 
wider readership than subscribers to the 
magazine, as it gives a good all-round picture of 
the new literature and art that 1s being created 
currently among the Chinese, in disregard of 
political boundaries: Zao Wou-ki, for instance, 
lives in Paris, and novelists and poets m Taiwan 
and Hong Kong are included. The bulk of the 
works paraded are positively modern, but the 
editors are at our elbow reminding us that they 
are distinctively Chinese too. Translators (there 
are altogether 26 of them listed) contribute their 
introductions as well, and essays, reviews and 
confessions relating to trends and works com- 
plete the exposition, making a well conceived, 
well executed and attractively presented whole. 

It is not the first time that the world has been 
advised that a modern art and literature exists 
among the Chinese, but until recently it has 
seemed like fringe decoration around an empty 
centre. If any one thing is essential to modernity 
it is perhaps the loss of innocence (which is not 
to say that innocence cannot be regained). Art 
was suspended in a state of artificial innocence 
on the Chinese mainland for about thirty years. 
It took the ‘red laugh’ (to borrow Andreyev's 
expression) of the Cultural Revolution to shat- 
ter that innocence. Since 1979 modernism has 
forced its way to the surface, and patchy though 
the canopy still is, 1t is now possible to see China 
whole again. The Renditions team has therefore 
chosen its moment well. 

Understandably, a lot of space is devoted in 
this volume to the so-called ‘ misty’ (menglong) 
poetry—90 pages of verse, plus several related 
articles—for its survival under the onslaught of 
the forces of reaction was crucial, and it was 
from those mists that emerged Bei Dao, without 
whose poetry and fiction the span of this volume 
would have been incomplete. He has undoubt- 
edly played a key role in introducing a modern 
idiom into literature on the mainland, and it 1s 
pleasing that hus fiction is given wider currency 
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by the publication by the Chinese University 
Press of the translation of the full text of 
* Waves’ (it is abridged in Trees on the moun- 
tam) and five shorter stories The translators are 
the same, Bonnie McDougall and Susette 
Cooke. The Chinese text 1s issued in a com- 
panion volume 

Bei Dao, again with Bonnie McDougall act- 
ing as usher, 1s not to be denied a place in 
Contemporary Chinese literature ` either, 
although the tenor of the new literature as its 
editor, Michael Duke, sees it is ‘critical 
realism’. It is certainly true that the bulk of 
Chinese fiction since the thaw has found its way 
back to the broad concourse of realism, but this 
selection tends to stress the critical at the 
expense of the realistic, not in the sense that 
what 1s related 1s stranger than reality, but that 
the plots are obviously contrived, and often 
contrived in order to accuse. The book comes 
up with a winner, however, in the stories of Shi 
Tiesheng, a young man clearly worth watching. 


D. E. POLLARD 


David JOHNSON and two others (ed.): 
Popular culture in late imperial 
China. xvii, 449 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, 1985. £33.95. 


The 13 papers ın this extremely stimulating 
volume have the avowed aim of bringing ' the 
study of non-elite culture into the mainstream 
of academic discourse about China’ It is a 
measure of how well the contributors succeed 
that it will no longer be possible to excuse a 
refusal to engage with the history of China's 
*silent majority' on the grounds of lack of 
evidence. All the papers are characterized by an 
mmaginative and wide-ranging use of sources 
which have till now been either ignored or taken 
for granted. To take one outstanding example, 
Victor Mair exploits the vernacular versions of 
the Kangxi emperor's lapidary Sheng yu to 
great effect ın a discussion of the extent to and 
means by which this key text of Confucian 
social control was deployed in the towns and 
villages of Qing China. 

The chronological coverage is wide, coming 
as far as the Cultural Revolution in Leo Lee and 
Andrew Nathan's essay on the origins of a mass 
literary culture. However, several authors con- 
centrate their attention on the period of the late 
Ming and early Qing, with its rapid urbaniza- 
tion, and dissemination of élite cultural values 
to a wider audience. Robert Hegel scrutinizes a 
number of sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
tellings of the tale of Li Mi in an attempt to 
produce a formal scheme for tackling the ques- 
tion of levels of readership in vernacular fiction. 
Tanaka Isse: looks at the social context of 
drama m the same period from the point of view 
of who paid for the actual performances, and 
hence whose cultural values are reflected m their 
freely adapted texts. Judith Berling provides a 
study based on a close reading of a single work, 
the Romance of the Three Teachings, and draws 
useful conclusions on the value as cultural 
evidence of this literary flop. The baojuan which 
provide the material for Daniel Overmyer's 
contribution have been the subject of ,oth 
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studies, not least by the author himself, who 
here studies the value system 1mplied by these 
texts, as a guide to the mental world of the 
middling sort, neither the literary élite nor the 
uliterate majority. Susan Naquin provides a 
way of looking at White Lotus sectarianism as 
a living and changing belief structure ‘ from the 
inside", rather than as the changeless 
*heterodoxy' of central government sources. 
She looks too at the organizational context in 
which such written materials were used. Written 
materials in general are the subject of a wide- 
ranging study by Robert Hayes of their utiliza- 
tion, availabihty and cultural meaning 1n the 
context of a New Territories community tn this 
century. 

It 15 this sense of doing history ‘from the 
bottom up’ which provides much of the invig- 
orating shift of viewpoint in this book. Invigor- 
ating too 1s the way 1n which quite radically 
different conclusions are arrived at by almost 
equally persuasive authors using very similar 
sorts of evidence. These studies certamly ought 
to set off a far-ranging debate on the key 
question of the ‘homogeneity’ of pre-modern 
Chinese society, of the extent to which the 
values of the élite managed to exert a hegemonic 
influence over the cultural symbols of non-élite 
Sections of the community All the authors 
mentioned so far see in their varied sources just 
this powerful degree of homogeneity, which has 
far-reaching implications as an explanatory 
device for the longevity of the traditional 
Chinese polity. It may be significant that this 
apparent continuity of values is most obvious in 
those studies based on textual matenals, and 
less so 1n those, such as that by Hayes, based on 
texts in conjunction with field-work in areas 
where elements of the traditional culture survive 
to this day. But even here it seems that a 
difference 1n the degree of focus can produce 
different conclusions Barbara Ward's charac- 
teristically lively and immediate account of per- 
formance contexts and audience behaviour in 
the world of Hong Kongs several living 
operatic traditions again stresses the role of the 
drama in spreading to an often illiterate 
audience ‘information about the believed-in 
historical past, the values and manners of the 
elite, attitudes and relationships between and 
among people of different status ..'. The 
theatre, she concludes, ‘ was the hteral embodi- 
ment of Chinese culture and values+, It is James 
Watson who offers the most provocative dissen- 
ting voice Looking at the developing cult of 
Tian hou, ‘Empress of Heaven’ over a longue 
durée from the Northern Song to the present 
day, he argues forcefully for the multivalence of 
even such a seemingly straightforward manifes- 
tation of the traditional belief system. The god- 
dess and her cult definitely had their origins in a 
genumely non-élite setting, but one which 
clearly had enough relevance and generated 
enough power to make either their suppression 
or incorporation into an established order a 
necessity to both the local social élite and to the 
central government. But the imperially sanc- 
tioned grants of honours, and the patronage of 
the goddess's temples by local officials and 
lineage heads did not extinguish the cult’s 
relevance to a wider circle of believers Watson 
demonstrates how, well into this century, Tian 
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representations, at once a patron of pirates and 
of their victims, the special protectress of 
dominant land-based lineages and of the ostra- 
cized ‘boat people’, the shui shang ren. He 
explicitly opposes to the idea of a moral con- 
tinuity of values among different levels of 
Chinese society, a vision of a much more frag- 
mented, competitive and particularistic order, 
in which the ‘same’ cultural symbols had very 
different validities at different times and in 
different communities His ideas should 
certainly inspire more rigorous analyses of some 
of the seemingly unifying cultural phenomena 
of the Ming and Qing period. 

The editors preface the papers discussed 
above with fluent and assured introductions to 
the economy and society of the late imperial 
period (by Rawsk:) and to the question of class 
differentiation and the mechanisms of cultural 
transmission (by Johnson). These seem ideal 
introductions for the beginning student, from 
which specialists too will gain fresh perspec- 
tives. Evelyn Rawski also provides ‘ Problems 
and prospects’ for future research. To take up 
but one of the points she raises, the necessity for 
more work on the transmission of personal and 
social values through China’s material culture, 
such work will be greatly aided by the intellec- 
tual stimulus she and her colleagues have 
provided. 


CRAIG CLUNAS 


Pom C. C. HuaNG: The peasant 
economy and social change in North 
China. [xiii], 369 pp. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 
1985. $38.50. 


Within the constraints of his limited source 
materials and the relatively small region which 
is the focus of hus study, Philip Huang has 
written an extremely stimulating and provoca- 
tive book Using an integrated approach that 
embodies elements of divergent theories (for- 
malist, substantivist and Marxist; distribution- 
ist and eclectic), 1t seeks to analyse patterns of 
agrarian change in North China from the Qing 
Dynasty until the 1930s The basis of the 
author's analysis 1s a small number of detailed 
village studies, conducted by the Japanese in the 
1930s, and Chinese archival material, sup- 
plemented by oral evidence gathered during a 
visit to the region in 1980. 

It 1s not easy to encapsulate the richness of 
Huang’s multi-dimensional picture of the 
Chinese peasant and his society during the 
centuries prior to the 1949 Revolution His 
study confronts traditional views of an involut- 
ing and capitalizing rural sector and discovers 
that both tendencies were indeed under way. A 
key factor was of course accelerated com- 
mercialization (based, 1n Hebe: and north-west 
Shandong, on cotton cultivation), which en- 
abled farmers to adopt a profit-maximizing 
managerial farming system This new develop- 
ment had profound implications for social 
stratification, but it did not supplant output- 
maximizing, small-scale family farming. Thus, 
by the late eighteenth century landholding pat- 
terns and production relations were formed 
which persisted into the present century. 
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Another dimension to the story is the impact 
of imperialism There is no doubt that from the 
second half of the nmeteenth century, links 
between China—aincluding its rural sector—and 
world markets were strengthened. Huang notes 
the positive and negative effects of this process. 
But the complenty of its impact is reflected in 
the fact that both involuting, and commercializ- 
mg, tendencies were intensified during this 
period. 

Whether, under the impact of growing com- 
mercial influences, the move from small-scale 
farming on a family basis towards larger-scale 
operations, based on the hiring of wage labour, 
should be regarded as China’s transition to 
capitalism 1s a pertinent question. The author 
argues that the use of wage labour in the 
countryside was greater than often supposed, 
but denies that this presaged ‘ incipient capital- 
ism”. His analysis of the Japanese materials 
leads him to conclude that both managerial and 
family farming were quite similar in their use of 
technology, land and capital. Thus, the rise of 
wage labour was not accompanied by signifi- 
cant capital accumulation that could have led to 
higher agricultural productivity (1e. yields) 
There 1s some evidence of higher labour pro- 
ductivity on managerial farms, but this may 
have reflected no more than different responses 
(profit-maximizing in one case, output-maxi- 
mizing in the other) by the two systems to ‘land 
scarcity and the presence of surplus labour’, 
(p. 155). 

Against this background. how did small 
—indeed economically sub-optimal—family 
farms manage to survive on such a wide scale 
into the 1930s? If poorer peasants earned less 
from their holdings, owned or rented, than was 
available from hiring out their labour on a 
permanent basis, why did they not abandon 
such unproductive activities and become year- 
labourers instead? Huang's answer is predicated 
on rational calculations, for he suggests that 
these peasants could, by supplementing farming 
for themselves with work as hired day labourers, 
earn more than was available in alternative 
employment as permanent labourers It is in this 
context that the author speaks of the semi- 
proletarianization of the Chinese peasantry. 
The picture that he draws offers an instructive 
contrast with the growth of an urbanized, 
capitalist society, derived from a fully- 
developed rural proletariat, n Western Europe. 
As events subsequently proved, it was the 
Chinese situation that held the greater revolu- 
tionary potential 

If Professor Huang is mainly concerned with 
the socio-economic dimension of agrarian 
change, he does not ignore the socio-political 
aspect, although 1t may fairly be said that lus 
analysis here 1s less firmly grounded. Against 
the backcloth of the typical, traditional 
insularity of villages on the North China plain, 
where local leaders were commoners and state 
involvement in village affairs was slight, he 
proposes that the combination of proletarianiz- 
ing tendencies and depersonalized production 
and tenancy relations frequently undermined 
local political structures. Thereby a power 
vacuum was created, filled in the interim by 
‘aberrant elements’ (p. 274), but ultimately by 
the Chinese Communist Party itself. 

Readers of this book will rightly question the 
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representativeness of the source material used 
by Philip Huang—above all, of the 33 Japanese 
village studies which form the basis of so much 
of his analysis. In any case, even if the 
arguments and conclusions advanced here 
seem acceptable for Hebei and Shandong, 
acceptability of their wider application and 
relevance must obviously await similar studies 
of other parts of the country. Certainly, there is 
no doubt that the peculiar characteristics of the 
North China region—not least, its natural 
environmental conditions—are a determining 
factor in the story as it unfolds here. 

Such considerations do not, however, detract 
from the value of the study, for this 1s one of the 
most important books on China's agrarian 
history to have appeared for some time 
Unusual by today's standards, 1t manages to be 
well written and readable. There is no hint of 
polemics: the arguments are put forward in a 
considered and balanced manner. Other 
scholars may not agree with all the conclusions, 
but they will certainly have to take account of 
the hypotheses that are set out here. Of course, 
no study that is regionally based can hope to 
provide a complete explanation of China’s 
recent agrarian history. But by the same token, 
no attempt can hope to generalize the sweep of 
that history ın such a way as to capture all 
China’s varied experience. The best hope may 
be that through investigations of the kind 
undertaken by Philip Huang, a synthesis of that 
experience will eventually begin to emerge. 


ROBERT ASH 


EMILY Honic: Sisters and strangers: 
women in the Shanghai cotton mills, 
1919-1949. [xiii], 299 pp. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1986. 
$37.50. 


This book focuses on the lives and labours of 
the women workers of the cotton mills in 
Shanghai, China’s largest industrial centre prior 
to 1949 where cotton was the chief industry and 
the majority of mill workers were women In 
this study, the author, Emily Honig, is one of 
the first to examine closely the structure and 
operation of the cotton mills, the recruitment 
and origins of the female workers and the 
patterns of their daily domestic and working 
lives. She follows the life cycles of the cotton 
mill workers, most of whom began their factory 
careers as child workers when they were aged 
nine or so years. Many had been recruited. as 
contract labourers and few had any form of 
family or economic independence, despite earn- 
ing their own wages. Honig, who undertook 
some of the research in Shanghai, unearthing 
documents and interviewing older women 
workers, has written a very well-researched and 
fascinating account of this particular aspect of 
the history of Shanghar's labour movement. 
Moreover, her research led her to challenge 
some of the previous assumptions about the 
participation of Shanghai’s female factory 
workers in the labour movement and the revolu- 
tion. 

Initially Honig set out to examine the rela- 
tionship between the exploitation endured by 
the women cotton-mill workers and the forms 
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which their collective resistance took towards 
their foreign and Chinese mill owners She 
supposed, as have many others, that work in the 
mills exemplified the foreign exploitation of 
women and hence their propensity to stnke and 
display a working-class consciousness which 
could be utilized by the Chinese Communist 
Party ın its early days Her research led her to 
question this correlation and alerted her to a 
quite different set of issues concerning the work 
and political experience of pre-liberation female 
cotton-mill workers 

A major factor affecting the lives, work and 
political experience of the female cotton-mill 
workers was the persistence of divisions among 
them based on ' native place’, thus giving rise to 
the ‘strangers’ of the title. The variety in their 
geographical and social origins was reflected ın 
their dress styles, eating habits, marriage 
customs and dialects, and these most important 
divisions and antagonisms were also exacer- 
bated by the types of foreign owners who 
tended to favour, and be favoured by, some 
groups more than others. The second important 
characteristic of the female cotton-mill workers 
was their mobility, in that they tended to move 
at will from one mill to another and to alternate 
cotton-mill work with other employment or 
short spells back in their home villages. Not 
surprisingly, these characteristics, plus the fact 
that many of the women were tied to and 
absorbed in traditional domestic roles, inhibited 
the development of solidarity or organization 
based on their shared experience as mill workers 
with interests different from those of the 
owners 

Interestingly, Homg found in her interviews 
that the women workers felt themselves to be 
much more in need of protection from 
Shanghai's criminal underworld organization, 
the Green Gang, than from the mill owners 
themselves. It was the Green Gang which 
largely controlled the contract labour system, 
mediated the relations between worker and 
owner and to whom the women workers them- 
selves paid protection money It was to counter 
the threats from outside the factory rather than 
from inside the factory that women workers 
organized themselves into sisterhoods—to 
become the sisters of the title The author 
examined the structure of and relationships 
within these sisterhoods in some detail, and 
found that they tended to take the form of 
traditional mutual-aid organizations based on 
origin, work place and residence, and that their 
EE often took the form of surrogate 

in 

The book also examines the changes in their 
political experience and expression over the 
decades and contrasts their defensive and pro- 
tective characteristics of the 1920s with their 
radical and militant tendencies of the 1940s 
when they were at the forefront of the labour 
movement, both as leaders and participants. It 
attributes these changes not to the influence and 
organization of the Communist Party, but to a 
foreign missionary organization, the YWCA, 
whose night schools for women workers 
brought women together from many different 
mills and taught them to read, how to speak in 
public and how to analyse the social structure of 
which, as women and as workers, they were a 
part In the 1940s it was to these sisterhoods 
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that the Communist Party turned for support. 
Women Party members not only distributed 
leaflets and organized strikes, but developed 
personal relationships with these pre-existing 
groups of women often by burning incense and 
pledging sisterhood with the women workers 
themselves, 

Tn all, this book 1s a valuable addition to the 
literature for 1t not only adds greatly to our 
knowledge of the textile industries, the cotton 
mills and the lives and conditions of the women 
workers, but it also explores the plurality of 
loyalties, the multiple levels of consciousness 
and the interaction of pre-existing patterns of 
localism and traditional hierarchies with the 
zs political and social reforms of Republican 

ina. 


ELISABETH J. CROLL 


ANNE CHAYET: Les temples de Jehol et 
leurs modèles tibétains. (Synthèse 
no. 19.) 206 pp., 33 plates. Paris: 
Editions Recherche sur les Civilisa- 
tions, 1985. Fr. 210. 


The magnificent ensemble at Chengde which 
forms the Qing imperial summer resort, Bi shu 
shan zhuang, the ‘ mountain village where you 
can escape the heat’ is one of the greatest 
achievements of Chinese imperial architecture 
m that ıt involves not merely a palace, but also a 
group of ‘external’ buildings which surround 
the centre. The heart is the great hunting park, 
now re-stocked with Pére David deer from 
Woburn, great horse-like beasts which the Qing 
emperors pursued to near extinction. The park 
itself, filled with low palace buildings, pools, 
bridges and garden pavilions, and a large 
library to house one oF the copies of the Si ku 
quan shu, is walled and outside the walls he the 
eight ‘ outer temples’. The majority built in a 
Tibetan style, these form the focus of Anne 
Chayet's thesis 

With their foreign style, their ‘ Tibetoiserie ' 
recalling the contemporary fashion for 
* Chinoiserie’ in Europe, the temples were built 
by the Qianlong emperor in the eighteenth 
century, to accommodate visiting Mongolian 
and Tibetan dignitaries 

As the author demonstrates, the initial 
impression of a Tibetan style is illusory; though 
some of the major temples demonstrate a vague 
inspiration derived from the major temple-com- 
plexes in Tibet, the Putuo zongcheng miao recal- 
ling in particular the Potala in Lhasa, they are 
not close copies. The Potala in Lhasa rises from 
a rockstump, dominating the town, the effect in 
the Putuo zongcheng miao is achieved by 
entirely different means, as the terram does not 
present the same possibilities and the history of 
the area has not allowed the slow upward 
growth of a temporal-spiritual building. The 
temple plans are more Chinese than Tibetan 
and rely on external decoration to create the 
effect of solid ‘ Tibetan’ facades, using almost 
theatrical tricks like the trompe-l'oeil effect of 
solid subsidiary buildings with painted, blind 
windows and dagoba-topped roofs 

What can the visiting Tibetans have thought 
when they were faced with these mock build- 
ings? Were they awed by the undeniably dra- 
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matic effect or were they unconvinced by 
Chinese sleight of hand? Though Chayet’s thesis 
is firmly based m architectural comparison, she 
deals with these problems, seeing the complex at 
Chengde as a ‘ luxueux décor ' against which the 
Qing emperors pursued their policy of seducing 
the Mongolian and Tibetan Lamaist rulers who 
controlled strategic border regions. 

Anne Chayet has written a wonderful book, 
dealing in detail with this most spectacular 
group of late imperial buildings and providing a 
good bibliography of material on the subject In 
some of her earlier chapters she seems prone to 
accept literary evidence for the compatibility of 
Chinese (and Tibetan) buidings with their 
natural surroundings, a thesis which is really 
only applicable to a few domestic constructions 
and the pavilions on the Taoist mountain Qing- 
cheng shan, but her conclusions are sound. She 
discusses the political reasons for the construc- 
tion and, most interestingly, the * adaptions of 
the models’ and reasons for the consequent 
divergences from the models. In all, as she 
concludes, the eight outer temples do form the 
most ‘extraordinary and paradoxical monu- 
ment to the unification of Chima’. If only 
British theses could be as reliably entertaining 
and instructive as this. 


FRANCES WOOD 


DIETER SCHUH (ed.): Tibetische Hand- 

. Schriften und Blockdrucke. Teil 9. 
(Verzeichnis der orientalistischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland, 
Bd. xi, 9.) Ixxxiv, 291 pp. Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Wiesbaden GmbH, 
1985. DM 198. 


The publication of the catalogue of Tibetan 
manuscripts and woodprints in Germany con- 
tmues with a refreshingly regular cadence. 
Part 9, compiled by P Schwieger under the 
supervision of Professor D. Schuh, to whom we 
owe the compilation of parts 5 to 8, is built up 
on the same lines and maintains the same high 
standard as those preceding. It does not list 
actual woodprints, but microfilms of the orig- 
inals. It covers three collections of gter-ma of 
the rNin-ma-pa school, all of which have been 
repeatedly printed in India. The original wood- 
prints were the same as those which served for 
the Bhutanese edition (Paro, 1979). The collec- 
tions are: (1) Kun-tu-bzah-po'i dgons-pa zan-t'al 
(4 vols); (2) Ka-dag ran-byun ran-sar (1 vol.); 
and (3) mK‘a’-’gro gsan-ba ye-ses-kyt rgyud 
(12 vols.). 

Items (1) and (2) belong together. Both 
gter-mas contain small philosophical and medi- 
tational texts of the rDzogs-c'en sect, and both 
were ‘unearthed’ by the gter-ston rGod-ky1 
Idem-bu ’p‘ru-can in 1366; they have remained 
untouched except for a few additions of the 
sixteenth century. Item (3) was found by the 
gter-ston T‘ar-pa-glin-pa in 1680, but were 
released for print only in 1713, it was heavily 
elaborated later The contents are mostly con- 
cerned with tantric ritual. 

The introduction supplies ample information 
on the lives of rGod-kyi ldem-bu 'p'ru-can 
(1337-1408), the founder of rDo-rje-brag 
monastery, and of T'ar-pa-ghn-pa (1646-1714), 
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who built sMin-grobglinh in 1676; tae 
two monasteries are (or rather were) the mest 
famous and influential foundations of tae 
rNin-ma-pa ın Central Tibet. T'ar-pa-gliü-pz's 
career gains an additional importance as proof 
of the sustained interest of the great Fifth Dalai- 
Lama in the theories and monastic life of tae 
Red Schools. 

The editor presents some acute remarks on 
the typology of these hagiographies and tae 
topoi on which they are constructed. This su»- 
stantial introduction 1s completed by a concise 
résumé of the main characteristics of rDzogs- 
c‘en philosophy and mysticism. 

The catalogue itself is exact and as usual oh 
in detail. As a modest contribution to this fiae 
piece of work I subjoin some remarks on 
secondary points. 

Pages li, hı and liv: the woman whose rei- 
tions with the regent Blo-bzar-mt'u-sto»s 
caused such a scandal that in 1675 he had .o 
resign his office is usually called sNe'u-gdcn 
bdag-mo, or more familiarly, bKra-sis-lag; it 
appears that she was the wife of the Sa-skza 
k'ri-c'en. She 1s identical with the Rlans Lha- 
gzigs-kyi-lcam mentioned in T'ar-pa-glin-pe's 
biography. This means that this notorious lady 
was one of the last descendants of the ruling 
family (Rlans) of P'ag-mo-gru, the former 
‘kings of Tibet’, still pathetically clinging o 
their old capital sNe'u-gdon, already a complete 
ruin one hundred years before. Those very years 
had witnessed the final collapse of their ond 
position. Their formal submission to the Dalzi- 
Lama 1n 1652, and the refusal of the Chinese 
emperor in 1657 to recognize their old title 5f 
Ch'an-hua wang, meant the cancellation of ell 
remaining shreds of their political importance, 
while in 1666, the initiation of the sNe’u-gdcn 
Zabs-drun in the dGe-lugs-pa monkhood put zn 
end to the P'ag-mo-gru-pa as an independeat 
School (see Z. Ahmad, Sino-Tibetan relations :n 
the seventeenth century, Rome, 1970, 10, 
188-9) Sic transit gloria mundi  . 

Page lvii: T'ar-pa-glin-pa married a daughter 
of Hyen-tu-sri (or Hen-du-&r) Kun-dga'-bso d- 
nams-lhun-grub, the k‘ri-dpon of Yar-'brog, en 
old family going back to the times of Mongol 
dominance in the thirteenth century. Their ve-y 
title Hyen-tu-sri is a relic of that period, ıt is the 
Chinese Aisüan [-wei] tu-shih, 1.e. secretary of the 
Pacification Office of dBus-gTsan, a later, low-y 
charge, ranking in the lower seventh class of the 
official scale. 

Page 253, n. 271 and page 256, n. 274. Thee 
is no doubt that the title hor-son or ho-$os k'en-:e 
chin van, applied to a son of the bDe-skyd 
(K’ang-hsi) emperor, can only refer to prinse 
Yin-lu (1695-1767). Hor-$on and ho-$os tran- 
scribe Manchu  Ao$o: (Chinese ho-shé), 
‘apanage’. K'en-ze, however, presents some 
problems. The editor takes it as transcribirg 
Chin. Ch'eng-tsé But, not to speak of tke 
unsatisfactory phonetical equivalent, the h5- 
torical facts hardly apply to this case; Yin-lu wzs 
appointed heir to Boggodo, prince of Chuanz, 
whose father in his turn had been prince of 
Ch'eng-tsé (see A.W. Hummel, Eminest 
Chinese of the Ching period, Washington, 
1943-44, 925) How could a title abolished -n 
China in 1655 be known and used in Tibet n 
1737? The crux of the question remains, and-T 
cannot offer a solution. 
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A bibliography and a detailed and practical 
index complete the volume. The setting 1s on the 
whole accurate; misprints such as 1617—28 for 
the dates of the Fifth Dalai-Lama (1617-82) will 
hardly lead anybody astray. 


LUCIANO PETECH 


JEFFREY P. Mass and WILLIAM B. 


Hauser (ed): The Bakufu in 
Japanese history. [xvii], 264 pp. 
Stanford: Stanford University 


Press, 1985. $34. 


For some years there has been a steady 
growth among American scholars of work on 
the pre-modern institutional history of Japan. It 
has led to the publication of several valuable 
monographs (some of them by contributors to 
the book here reviewed) and two or three collec- 
tions of papers, defined chronologically. We 
now have a volume which addresses itself to a 
single theme— feudal’ government, as it 
existed from the late twelfth to the mid 
nineteenth centuries—examined over a longer 
span of time. The principal concern of the 
editors 1s with the nature, extent and machinery 
of central authority how far did the Bakufu, 
whether under the Minamoto/Hojo, the 
Ashikaga, or the Tokugawa, actually ‘rule’ 
Japan? It 1s a question that has long been 
discussed by historians. 

With respect to the twelfth to sixteenth cen- 
turies, that 1s, the Kamakura and Muromachi 
periods, the papers have much of interest to say 
about it Inevitably, a good deal of this derives 
from recent Japanese writing on the subject, but 
there 1s enough questioning of assumptions and 
conjecture about interpretation to suggest that 
the American ‘school’ 1s beginning to find an 
identity of ıts own (as is also true of pre-modern 
Japanese economic history). A substantial part 
of the credit would seem to belong to Jeffrey 
Mass, who on this evidence is moving beyond 
the meticulous examination of documents, 
which has characterized his previous studies, to 
consider wider issues By looking at the lacunae 
in our existing knowledge, he comes to the 
conclusion that the early Kamakura regime was 
more dependent on personal ties of vassalage, 
and less detached from the imperial authority, 
than the use of the term Bakufu has hitherto 
been taken to imply. Andrew Goble, by con- 
trast, traces how Kamakura eventually assem- 
bled a corps of administrative officials, drawing 
both upon recruits from the imperial court and 
upon Kantó warrior families of modest stand- 
ing, who had no significant feudal power base of 
their own. This is to identify a source of 
Kamakura's political stability, but also to 
underline its continuities with Kyoto earlier and 
Muromachi later Suzanne Gay contributes to a 
similar conclusion in a different context, by 
showing that Ashikaga administration of the 
city of Kyoto had to come to terms with the 
competing interests of the court and the great 
religious houses. The Bakufu, she argues, was 
never able to dissociate itself entirely from the 
older order of things. 

Two papers deal directly with Muromachi’s 
power in the provinces Lorraine Harrington 
looks at the gradually increasing authority 
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entrusted to (or assumed by) its representatives 
in the Kanto and Kyüshü, which at first reflec- 
ted an access of strength to the Shégun, but 
ended by creating potential rivals who had to be 
restrained. Peter Arnesen then demonstrates 
that even in areas where the Bakufu was losing 
ground to provincial military governors 
(shugo), originally appointed by itself, it main- 
tamed separate vassalage ties with local houses 
of some importance, through which ıt was still 
able to exercise influence. The effect of all this, 
as of the earlier papers, 1s to weaken the con- 
trasts that have usually been held to exist 
between one phase of Japanese government and 
another. 

The last part of the book, dealing with the 
Toyotomi and Tokugawa periods, is far less 
impressive (and not merely, I think, because its 
subject-matter has been more thoroughly 
studied in the past). Bernard Susser asserts, ın 
effect, that Hideyoshi devised most of the politi- 
cal structure within which the Tokugawa 
operated, but does not offer fresh evidence to 
support what ıs ın any event not a very novel 
argument His paper gives the impression of 
being too short for what he wants to say. 
William Hauser provides a wealth of detail 
about the building of Osaka castle, and its 
relevance to Tokugawa power 1n west Japan, 
without adding much to our understanding of 
institutions His contribution would have been 
more effective had it been accompanied by 
another on the central administration of the 
Edo Bakufu. One suspects that Harold Bolitho ` 
was expected to provide this Instead, he has 
produced an essay on the nineteenth-century 
Bakufu leader, Abe Masahiro interesting and 
well written, as always; but only marginally 
concerned with the main issues of the book (and 
leading to conclusions very close to those which 
James Murdoch stated 1n 1925). It might have 
been better had these last three papers been 
omitted. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


WILLIAM W. KELLY: Deference and 
defiance in  nineteenth-century 
Japan. xvi, 322 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1985. 
£22.60. 


This volume sets out to investigate and 
analyse the four major instances of collective 
protest which occurred in the northern Japanese 
province of Shonai during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, centred on the early 1840s and the years 
1869-75. The author concludes that such 
instances of collective protest can hardly be 
analysed in terms of class interest, communal 
ideology or citizens’ rights. They were produced 
by varying motivations and an assortment of 
1deas. All were essentially concerned with local 
issues and complicated by local politics 
Popular protest was 1n each case sparked off by 
events of local significance such as moves to 
transfer the administrative jurisdiction of speci- 
fic areas or the implementation of land tax 
reassessment. With grievances focused on mat- 
ters such as taxation, corruption and malad- 
munistration it 1s the economic forces behind 
popular protest which become the dominant 
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theme of this study, even though such protest 
might be subject to manipulation for political 
purposes by local or national elites 

What is striking ts the degree to which there 
are substantial simularities between the various 
instances of protest despite the major economic 
and political changes which occurred between 
the 1840s and the 1870s. Indeed, it becomes 
clear that in Shona: at least, popular protest in 
the 1870s owed little to the intellectual ferment 
and popular nghts agitation found in some 
other parts of the country. The picture we get is 
one of protest carried on within traditional 
structures, and the degree to which traditional 
modes of action and protest were adhered to 
even in the early years after the Restoration is 
remarkable. Yet the author concludes that there 
was a qualitative difference between pre- and 
post-1868 protest, in that popular agitation in 
the Meiji period was distinguished by demands 
for market access and rather different standards 
of official conduct. The blurring of public and 
private, acceptable in the Tokugawa era, came 
to be resented under a new system demanding a 
distinction between the two. 

Professor Kelly's account 1s comprehensive 
and detailed; he 1s a researcher totally immersed 
in and absorbed by his subject-matter. Yet this 
1s in some ways a disadvantage. The reader 1s by 
no means so well-versed in the minutiae of 
Shonai politics and economics and may on 
occasions find it difficult to perceive the broader 
conclusions for the mass of detail. Nevertheless, 
the details do provide interesting insights; one 
of the most instructive is the elucidation of the 
ambiguous position of the village or village 
group headman, caught between the authorities 
on the one hand and the villagers on the other. 

The writing by an anthropologist of what has 
essentially ended up as economic history has 
much to offer; it clearly demonstrates the 
impossibility of drawing a hard and fast distinc- 
tion between social science disciplines and offers 
a broader perspective than many works. In 
some ways, though, it is less satisfactory, as the 
coverage of some topics—for example the 
language of protest—appear as diversions from 
the main themes of the book. A more serious 
fault is the total lack of explanation as to why 
Shonai was selected as an object of study in the 
first place. We receive no more than hints as to 
how far it was typical or atypical, anc hence 
only hints as to the wider relevance of its 
experience If the area was originally selected 
for non-academic reasons it would be best to 
Say so. 

A valiant attempt is made to locate this study 
against the background of historiographical 
interpretations of nineteenth-century Japan. 
The book's crucial opening chapter on this 
theme does read somewhat like a catalogue of 
books read by the author, but despite this, 
produces food for thought. The author argues 
that rather than viewing this process of change 
in the nineteenth-century economy as one of 
commercialization—which had in fact been 
gomg on for many decades previously—it 1s 
more constructive to view it in terms of capital- 
ist reorganization. The background of these 
protests was essentially a shift away from 
mercantilism to capitalism, away from a tribu- 
tary state to a nation state. 

While Professor Kelly’s findings do have 
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wider imphcationy for the history of mneteenth- 
century Japan, it remains essentially a local 
study. It will be of interest to anthropologists, 
local historians and others concerned with mat- 
ters of land tax, land tenure and economic 
policy during this period. Though strongly 
influenced by recent works on the economic and 
intellectual history of the Tokugawa period, it is 
also a successor to the seminal studies of 
historians such as Chambliss and T. C. Smith. 
However, despite 1ts meticulous scholarship and 
carefully thought out approach, it will not have 
the impact which they have had. 


JANET HUNTER 


KENNETH HENSALL (tr): Country 
teacher: a novel by Tayama Katai. 
xxi, 210 pp. Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press; [1984]. $16.95. 


Country teacher, by Tayama Katai, 1s not the 
first modern Japanese novel of those available 
to Western reader in translation, to touch upon 
the subject of education 1n Japan at the begin- 
ning of the century. From the beginning of the 
process of modernization ın 1868, the Meiji 
state considered education of the people one of 
its primary tasks and invested much effort in the 
reorganization of the school system and the 
training of new teachers Consequently many 
young people from the educated ex-samurai 
class or landowning families, fired by 1dealism, 
chose teaching as a vocation at some stage of 
their careers, among them many future writers 
and intellectuals. 

Natsume Soseki fictionalized his teaching 
experiences at Matsuyama in Botchan (Botchan, 
1904), providing a humorous and vivid account 
of school life at the turn of the century 
Tokutomi Kenjiró in his autobiographical 
novel Footprints in the snow (Omoide no ki, 
1901; tr. by Kenneth Strong) describes in detail 
the atmosphere in his own first school in 
Kyushu, at a time when the old and the new 
ideas mingled in an exciting fashion. 

Tayama Kata based his novel Country 
teacher (Inaka kyóshi, 1909) on an authentic 
diary kept by Kobayashi Shuzo, a young prim- 
ary school teacher in a village in the Kanto area 
at the time of the Russo-Japanese war It was a 
time when the proliferation of schools trans- 
formed teaching from a vocation to a poorly 
paid profession; the teachers ın increasing num- 

ers were being recruited from the lower classes 
and poorer families, and the status of school 
teacher, particularly primary school teacher, 
dropped considerably. We learn from the novel 
that the salary offered to the protagonist, 
Hayashi Seizo, a middle-school leaver, without 
a teacher's licence, was a mere I1 yen a month. 
(By comparison, Natsume Soseki after his 
return from England m 1903 was earning nearly 
60 yen per month as a teacher at the First High 
School) Consequently, in the novel we find 
Seizó forever counting and calculating his 
expenses down to the smallest item. 

Country teacher offers no detailed description 
of or information about school life, of the type 
one finds in, for example, the novels mentioned 
above. The multiplicity of terms used in the 
novel to denote the different types of schools: 
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primary, middle, normal, higher normal, high 
School etc., would leave the reader who was 
unfamiliar with Japanese pre-war school system 
rather perplexed, were ıt not for the explanation 
of the Mem school system provided by the 
translator, which in the circumstances is both 
useful and necessary. 

The plot of the Country teacher revolves 
mainly round the feelings, thoughts, plans and 
hopes of Hayashi Seizo—an ambitious and 
idealistic youth with literary aspirations, whose 
head is full of ideas eagerly absorbed from the 
current leading literary journals published in 
Tokyo. Forced by family circumstances—a 
decline m the family fortunes and the need to 
support his aging parents—to seek employment 
m teaching, he watches with envy as his middle 
School friends depart one by one to Tokyo and 
elsewhere to fulfil their ambitions and further 
their careers. Gradually he 1s overcome by a 
sense of hopelessness and resignation, goes 
through a period of recklessness and dissipa- 
tion, and just when he is ready to make a 
positive effort towards accepting his fate, he dies 
of pulmonary tuberculosis 

In his portrayal of Hayashi Seizó, Tayama 
Kata, a leading writer of the so-called natural- 
ist school, succeeded in producing a moving and 
realistic picture of a youth whose ideals were 
dashed by the grim realities of life: his duties 
towards his family and lack of money The 
translation, which reads very fluently, is pre- 
faced by an excerpt from Katai’s own memoirs 
relating to the creation of the novel: 


‘Within their pages [Kobayashi's diaries] I 
discovered not just one but many young men 
buried in the countryside along with their 
hopes, many lonely souls passing into 
oblivion without being able to achieve any- 
thing. I felt I had grasped the essence of 
Country teacher’ 


It was probably because of its depiction of a 
common, real man, with whom many readers 
could identify, that the novel enjoyed its enor- 
mous popularity 

The translator has declined to discuss how 
the work related to Katar's literary theories, 
saying: ' Country teacher is a work which is 
meant to be felt rather than analysed ’: and one 
tends to agree, if only out of fear that a careful 
scrutiny and identification of weaknesses of 
style might detract from the overall emotional 
impact that the work undoubtedly carries 
Nevertheless, there can be no harm in mention- 
ing the unmistakeably ‘ naturalistic’ flavour of 
the work—its fatalistic view of life, its realism 
and close attention to detail, its disillusioned 
tone and, what perhaps appeals most of all, the 
confirmed authenticity of the account—all hall- 
marks of Tayama Katar's style. 


IRENA POWELL 


FRANKLIN E. HUFFMAN: Bibliography 
and index of mainland Southeast 
Asian languages and linguistics. 
(Yale Language Series) xxxiii, 
640 pp. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1986. £35. 


The compiler of this work modestly predicts 
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that ‘ any potential reviewer will be able to point 
out serious omissions, most probably of his own 
publications ' (p. xui). To right the balance this 
reviewer predicts that many readers will find 
recorded here writings of their own that they 
have long since lost track of. It ıs a spectacularly 
comprehensive bibliography. In addition to the 
usual books and articles, 1t includes reviews, 
conference papers, unpublished dissertations, 
even manuscript drafts. 

The original plan was to list only material 
that had appeared since Shafer's Bibliography of 
Sino-Tibetan languages (1957 and 1963) and the 
Bibliographies of Mon-Khmer and Tai linguistics 
by Shorto, Jacob and Simmonds (1963), but the 
compiler was subsequently persuaded to include 
in the present work the material listed in these 
three volumes, a decision for which I, for one, 
am extremely grateful The result is a single 
volume listing some 10,000 titles dealing with 
languages ın the following groups: 
Austroasiatic (including Viet-Mwong—ie 
Vietnamese et al.—and Munda); Tibeto-Bur- 
man (thus excluding Sinitic); Tai-Kadai (includ- 
ing Kam-Sui), Miao-Yao, Mainland 
Austronesian (Chamic, but not Malay). 

Besides works in the familar European 
languages, the entries include works written in 
Russtan, Chinese, Japanese, Thai, and 
Vietnamese, and in time they range from early 
days (e.g. Huo Yüan-chieh, 1389) to the year 
before publication (e.g Bauer, 1985) and even 
later: many entries are labelled ‘ forthcoming’. 

Perhaps the most pleasing feature of the book 
is its arrangement. The main entries are listed by 
author, and each author’s publications are 
ordered by date, all clearly set out on the page 
Where reviews of a work appeared, they are 
listed after the work they discuss. The index lists 
languages and subjects (e.g. Cambodia), and 
under each language the references are helpfully 
arranged by subject categories (‘ classification, 
copula, dictionaries, emphasis, nominalization, 
romanization, textbooks, tones,’ etc ), and some 
of these are further subdivided (‘ Thar: diction- 
aries’ Chinese-Thai, English-Thai, Flora Thai- 
Thai,’ etc) The references following the subject 
categories, instead of being given by the custom- 
ary opaque serial number, name the author and 
specify the date, so one is spared many a hunt 
through the pages which ends up at a work one 
knows well already. 

The index also gives, for each language and 
dialect, all its alternative names and a note of its 
membership and subgrouping within the five 
major groups distinguished; e.g ' Akha (Kaw, 
Ikaw, Tawkaw) [Tibeto-Burman: Burmic] ’. The 
index is thus a compendium of nearly 3,000 
language names and a valuable guide through 
the minefield of multiple naming. 

On grounds of comprehensiveness, then, 
Huffman’s bibliography ıs to be commended 
There are of course omissions, but I would be 
reluctant to claim that those I found are 
* serious "`. And in respect of the arrangement, I 
commend the work highly. It is designed with 
the needs of the user 1n mind, rather than the 
convenience of the compiler. My main reserva- 
tion concerns the consistency of the information 
and the accuracy of its detail 

As a sample I checked the references under 
* Burmese: dictionaries’. Among much that was 
accurate I found errors such as the following. 
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I. Chen Yi Sein’s Burmese-Chinese diction- 
ary (1970) is entered as Burmese—English, and 
listed as such in the index. 

2. Another dictionary by the same scholar 
appears not under Chen Yi Sein, but under 
Sein, Chen Yee, with no connexion between the 
two. 

3. The most famous Burmese-English dic- 
tionary 1s that of Adoniram Judson. This 1s not 
mentioned in the index, though it does appear in 
the bibhography. $ 

4. There 1s a Russian—Burmese dictionary by 
Novikov and Kolobkov, and a Burmese-Rus- 
sian one by Minina and Kyaw Zaw. In the 
bibliography Novikov is listed as chief compiler 
of the second work 

5. There have been two Burmese-Burmese 
dictionaries in recent years, both published in 
five volumes issued at mtervals One was edited 
by U Wun and published 1952-64, and the 
other was compiled by the Burma Language 
Commission and published 1978-80. The bib- 
hography makes the facts hard to establish by 
having: (a) an entry for the first dictionary 
under Wun, U with the date 1952 (implying a 
single volume work); (b) another entry for the 
first dictionary with the right dates and men- 
tioning the five volumes, but under Wan, U (a 
variant romanization of his name, used without 
cross-reference); (c) an entry for the second 
dictionary under Wan, U, though his name does 
not appear on any of the lists of editors and 
contributors named in the dictionary; 
(d) another entry for the second dictionary 
under [Rangoon], but with a wrong completion 
date. All four entries appear in the index, sug- 
gesting four separate dictionaries when only 
two exist. 

Huffman ıs well aware that such blemishes 
would come to light, He says he has not 
hesitated to include items for which he did not 
have complete bibliographic information, on 
the grounds that some information is better 
than none, and he presents lus work * warts and 
all’ (p xui) I record the examples above to 
show the nature and size of some of the warts I 
have no doubt that most of them will be happily 
disregarded by his grateful readers, and that his 
hope that the bibhography ‘will be a useful 
research tool for my immediate colleagues, and 
that it will afford new scholars in the field a view 
from the shoulders of their predecessors’ 
(p. xii) will be amply fulfilled 

One last note. Now that computers and data- 
bases are widely available, it would be tragic if 
all this 1nformation were not electronically 
stored and so readily up-datable when the 
accumulation of new material justifies a further 
edition. Huffman does not mention the possi- 
bility, but we must hope that he is keeping it up 
his sleeve. 


JOHN OKELL 


KOENTJARANINGRAT: Javanese culture. 
xiv, 550 pp. Singapore: Oxford 
University Press East Asia, 1985. 
£36.50. 

Dr. Koentjaraningrat is Professor of 


Anthropology at the University of Indonesia, 
Jakarta. The main part of this study brings 
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together and systematizes his work under the 
three headings of Javanese Peasant Culture, 
Urban Culture and Religion. He sets this m a 
wider context, saying himself that this book is a 
by-product of an annotated bibliography of 
Javanese culture. This 1s evidenced by the bib- 
hography in the present work of more than 
1,000 titles, selective as far as earlier materials 
are concerned, but more nearly comprehensive 
of post-independence studies. His annotations 
are also full of succinct, but useful. assessments 
of the work of his predecessors The method 
adopted, however, accounts for some weak- 
nesses in the first two chapters (Introduction, 
and A Brief History of Javanese Culture), which 
are sketchy as far as the history of Java and of 
Javanese literature are concerned, though the 
last section, on the Javanese in the Indonesian 
National Movement and Revolution (pp. 76- 
87), is perceptive and made specially interesting 
by his own involvement and the reactions he 
records. 

The author is a highly-placed member of the 
urban Priyayi community of Yogyakarta, which 
accounts for the stance from which he presents 
his subject. The study is concerned with the 
Javanese people, as defined by race and langu- 
age, and not with the whole of the island: he 
speaks with personal knowledge of Banyumas 
and the Bagelen region, and of the Negarigung, 
that is the former princely states of Yogyakarta 
and Surakarta, and of the Mancanegari, the so- 
called border region of Madiun, Kediri and the 
lower Solo valley: but of Java east of Surabaya, 
he speaks of ‘ Tanah Sabrang Wetan ' and ‘ the 
distant East Javanese culture area' (p 200), 
and includes only peripheral references to the 
Sundanese and Madurese regions. Koent- 
jaraningrat describes the culture of the urban 
Javanese, particularly the Priyay1 community, 
with its involvement in administration, its 
preservation of Javanese classical culture and its 
preference for speculation and syncretic reli- 
gion, as a participant member; whereas he treats 
rural culture and the more orthodox Islam of 
the Santri community as an independent 
observer. In particular, he differs from the 
American scholars in his view of the Central 
Javanese attitude towards Islam (pp. 319-20), 
and observes that ‘Islam is to the non-Santri 
Javanese an unfamihar, formal religion’ 
(p. 447). 

Koentjaraningrat’s treatment of Javanese 
literature 1s utilitarian, and incidental to hus 
main thesis. In his reference to the Nagarakertà- 
gama (pp. 43, 90 n.), he makes no mention of 
Pigeaud's edition, though he quotes Pigeaud 
extensively on other topics. He gives an interest- 
ing exposition of the Nawaruct, (pp. 327-8, 
429 nn), as providing the most important 
source for the Priyayi Agam: Zou or syncretistic 
religion, and gives short interpretative notes on 
specialized works relating to the shadow-play, 
the dance-drama, mysticism and Islam 

Koentjaraningrat ıs particularly illuminating 
on the complexities, subtleties and sophistica- 
tion of Javanese culture. Sometimes the 
Western anthropological method falls short of 
the requirements of his subject. In discussing the 
* enculturation of adult norms’, where he con- 
siders emotional states and their Javanese 
terminology, in relationship. to acceptable 
behaviour, the Americanized jargon obscures 
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rather than enlightens the subject. His extensive 
treatment of the Javanese kinship system, its 
terminology, and the manner in which it is 
expressed in the various levels of the Javanese 
language, 1s a tour de force of systematic de- 
scription and definition. The subject, however, 
remains difficult for any outsider, and in my 
judgement would require extensive verbal 
examples to clarify it. Moreover, his dealing 
with Javanese terminology throughout the 
book, in many instances more specifically than 
is to be found in the dictionaries, would make it 
desirable to add a glossary to the present work, 
for more convenient reference. 

Some of the most interesting parts of the 
book are those where the author introduces 
personal reminiscences, as his involvement with 
the Taman Siswa educational movement 
(pp. 74-5), his learning the art of the 
Yogyakarta court dances (p.210, and his 
accompanying his father, an administrative offi- 
cer, on his inspection tours in the 1930s, 
(p 211). Equally valuable are his critiques. of 
the observations and conclusions of Western 
scholars, which he discusses and sometimes 
corrects, with courtesy, but with a sure hand. 
His final short chapter on the Javanese Sym- 
bolic System and Value Orientation, includes 
his assessment of peasant and Draut values, 
and of the Javanese today, and is a sensitive and 
informed statement of opinion, which could 
well form the manifesto for a future major 
work The present book is the most important 
discussion of Javanese life which has been seen 
for many years. 


G E. MARRISON 


ANN Kumar: The diary of a Javanese 
Muslim: religion, politics and the 
pesantren, 1883-1886. (Faculty of 
Asian Studies Monographs. New 
Series, no. 7.) xx, 180 pp., map. 
Canberra: Australian National 
University, 1985. A$12. 


The major part of this work is a study of a 
Javanese diary, a copy of which is preserved in 
manuscript in the Leiden University Library, 
L Or 6553. The text fills 586 pages, and is de- 
scribed by Pigeaud (Literature of Java, 11, 393) 
as: Travels of Mas Juragan Soma Reja of Wana 
Reja, Banyumas, together with Mas Hay Abdur 
Rakim bin Malik in 1883 and 1884. This work 
covers the year March 1883 to February 1884. 

Kumar’s sub-title indicates also a short 
nsideration of the events of 1884—6, in which 
the principal figure was Malangyuda, whose 
religious and political activities, in which the 
writer of the diary was also involved, threatened 
the peace of the Banyumas Residency The 
story of Malangyuda is well known from the 
thesis of G. W.J Drewes, Drie Javaansche 
Goeroe's: hun leven, onderricht en Messias- 
predikmg (Leiden, 1925), and from manuscripts 
in Leiden collected and annotated by C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, especially L.Or.7576-7578 
(Pigeaud, n, 455-6), as well as Dutch official 
documents cited by Kumar. 

Ann Kumar explains (pp. xiv-xv) why she 

has not presented a text edition. It is a long text, 
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with plenty of linguistic difficulties; but more 
significantly, as she says: 


‘The repetitiveness of the journal, the 
accumulation of minor detail—not of course, 
surprising—and the tone in which it 1s written 
—in particular, Mas Rahmat’s constant 
excoriation of his travelling companions— 
may discourage the reader from persevering 
with a long text for the sake of the really 

. interesting information which it does 
contain. ' 


In ch. ii, on Mas Rahmat’s origins and 
career, she refers to some of the major incidents 
of the journal 1n sequence: but the rest of the 
book is arranged topically, so it is not always 
easy to relate the dicussion to the original text. 
For this reason, the following brief summary, 
based on her notes and Pigeaud’s description, 
and with pagination of the original text, should 
be of help. 

1. Hay) Abdur Rahim of Sukaraja Kidul 
(Banyumas) brought a letter, dated 24 March 
1883, from Suryengalaga, an aspiring prince of 
Yogyakarta, summoning him, as well as 
Somareja (= Mas Rahmat) and Wangsasujana. 
They went by way of Purwakarta and Sukaraja, 
where they tried to enlist Malangyuda, whom 
they accompanied to his home at Cahyana, near 
Purbalingga. (p. 1) 

2. When they reached Kutoarjo, they heard 
that the prince, who had plotted against the 
Dutch government, had been arrested and 
would be exiled. (p. 19) 

3. They reached Yogyakarta on 3 June 1883. 
Somareja then changed his name to Mas 
SZ and Abdur Rahim to Haji Nur Jali 

. 2! 

4. The two set out, ostensibly to seek for 
Suryengalaga, going first to the temples of 
Dieng, thence to Batang, Pekalongan and 
Pemalang on the north coast, then on to 
Semarang. (p. 90) 

5. From Semarang, they went by Demak and 
Kudus to Pati, where they were joined by 
Wangsasujana, and then on to Juana. (p 135) 

6. From Juana, they had a stormy voyage to 
Surabaya, where they stayed and visited Grisek. 
(p. 170) 

7 They crossed to Madura, arrived in Bang- 
kalan on 16 July 1883, and stayed in the 
pasantrén at Pangerangan. (p. 223) 

8. Mas Rahmat’s influence increased; he was 
consulted by royalty and taught mysticism. 
(p. 267) 

9. Mas Rahmat made a fist visit to the 
mountains to practice mujahada near Kampek. 
(p. 327) 

10. Life in the pasantrén described. (p. 351) 

11. A week in the life of Mas Rahmat 1s 
outlined in chapter 21. (pp. 451-63) (This chap- 
ter 1s given in Javanese with English translation 
1n Kumar pp. 119-31.) 

12. Mas Rahmat made a second visit to the 
mountains, with an interlude at Jambu. (p 463) 

13. Mas Rahmat was summoned to the 
kraton of Bangkalan to give advice to the Ratu 
(queen). This is the last incident in the diary, 
which closes on 8 February 1884. (pp 557-86) 

Ann Kumar uses her material to illustrate 
three minor nationalist movements of 1883-86, 
all abortive, but which are eloquent of Javanese 
patriotism of the time, and the extent to which 
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religious motivation or support came into play. 
The Suryengalaga affair of 1883 was an attempt 
from within the kraton of Yogyakarta to raise a 
prince to the throne in defiance of the colonial 
government. The Ratu of Bangkalan, Madura, 
was also involved in an attempt to preserve 
independence at a time when there was a suc- 
cession problem, and Mas Rahmat had a direct 
part in this in 1883-84. However, direct Dutch 
rule was established there in 1885. The 
Malangyuda affair only developed after the 
time that Mas Rahmat's diary was closed; but 
he had a part in it, and was himself arrested, as 
was the principal, in 1886. It seems probable 
that after the failure of the Yogyakarta business 
of 1883, Mas Rahmat and his companions were 
directed thence to Madura by the Yogyakarta 
court, to help in a comparable enterprise which 
perhaps seemed to have greater chance of 
success; but Kumar does not comment on this 
It also seems likely that Han Nur Jali had a 
more substantial role than is accorded him 
either by the diarist or his editor. He knew 
Madurese, and acted as Mas Rahmat’s inter- 
preter (Kumar, p. 27 = MS, p. 394): this he 
ad probably acquired on his journeys as a 
Hajji, where he would have mingled with 
Madurese pilgrims and sailors. He was no 
doubt more orthodox than Mas Rahmat, whom 
he accused of being a Buda (Kumar; pp. 101-3, 
MS, pp. 525-6). That the latter was heterodox, 
albeit learned in Arabic and Islamic studies, 1s 
also suggested by his visit to the Buda (actually 
Hindu) temples of Dieng (Kumar, p. 19, MS, 
p. . 
Mas Rahmat’s diary is of particular interest 
for its evidence of the life, and especially reli- 
gious and political activity, in the Banyumas 
residency towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, and equally in relation to the affairs of 
Bangkalan and western Madura. Above all, as a 
reflection of the life and thought of the Javanese 
pasantrén from the inside, it is a document of 
the highest importance. Ann Kumar’s treat- 
ment of the text is largely topical, with emphasis 
on those subjects which she has herself selected: 
but it is difficult from her study to make an 
independent assessment of the character and 
worth of Mas Rahmat and his diary, or to 
quarry it for other purposes. This could be 
promoted by a revision of the study, or perhaps 
a supplementary article, in which the Malang- 
yuda affair could be consigned to an appendix, 
and a substantial summary of the text of the 
diary made available. 


G. E. MARRISON 


Lucian W. Pye: Asian power and 
politics: the cultural dimensions of 
authority. xiii, 414 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass. and London: Belknap Press, 
1985. £21.25. 


To those acquainted with Professor Pye’s 
previous work on the politics of Malaya, 
Burma, South-East Asia and China, this work 
holds few surprises other than that he has 
widened his canvas to write about the * political 
culture’ of Japan, Korea, and India as well as 
the rest of Asia. It is a wide canvas and after 
reading this volume, one can hardly disagree 
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with the author's initial statement that, * On the 
face of it, the mere idea of treating Asia as a 
single entity 1s absurd.’ Moreover, it is doubtful 
that anyone deeply familiar with the cultures or 
the national- or locallevel pohtics of the 
individual states of Asia will believe Pye has 
succeeded ın explaining the relationship 
between the two. 

The underlying assumption of the volume's 
thesis 1s stated 1n the first sentence of the pre- 
face: ‘Throughout Asia today the drama of 
politics 1s being played out by leaders and 
followers whose roles are largely prescribed by 
culturally determined concepts about the nature 
of power.' He then goes on to state that the 
political leaders of Asian states ‘are all 
experiencing tensions between inherited ideals 
of authority and imported ideas of what politi- 
cal power can accomplish '. The imported 1deas 
are those of the West which has already under- 
gone the process of modermzation, while Asia is 
still in the throes of that process. 

Since the 1950s, Pye has been one of the 
leading exponents of 'political development 
theory’ in American political science and has 
argued that Asian politics are fundamentally 
different in nature from European politics. In 
this volume he makes a rather faint attempt to 
defend this theory from its numerous critics but 
does not come to grips with the main arguments 
that have been advanced against his essentially 
deterministic and limited notion of the political. 

The volume is divided into 12 chapters of 
varying lengths After the unconvincing defence 
of modernization theory, he essays the ' evolu- 
tion of Asian concepts of power’. The succeed- 
ing eight chapters discuss different regions of 
Asia. Here the author demonstrates a wide 
reading of the best known American be- 
haviouralist literature on Asia and where that 
literature is thin or non-existent, he has little to 
say. The chapter on South Asia, subtitled 
‘Hindu and Muslim power and the rewards of 
narcissism’, for example, is weak on analysis 
but full of obiter dicta on the alleged errors of 
Indian foreign policy. By and large, long-time 
friends of the United States weigh in with better 
and more defensible ‘political cultures’ than 
neutrals or current nemeses 

Pye’s explanation of the interaction of culture 
with politics is placed within the framework of 
an attempted psychological analysis of the 
‘Asian mind’. For example, on page 38 we 
learn that Asians, in contrast to Westerners, and 
especially Americans, ‘have traditionally 
tended to crave stronger authority’ and to 
eschew politics for the sake of desired policy 
outcomes. This craving is derived from 
‘apparently deeply held fantasies’ about 
‘primitive power’ lurking everywhere and an 
inability to perceive that what politics is ' really ' 
about 1s who gets what, when and how. This 
characteristic leads Asians to ` seek 
authoritarianism regardless of the consequent 
disadvantages they suffer from losses of wealth 
or liberty. Pye implies that it is fruitless to study 
the ways in which governments in Asia have 
sought to maintain themselves with armies and 
police powers or have distributed land and 
wealth to particular groups in the hope of 
receiving their political support. Rather, most 
‘ Asians’ prefer strong governments for psycho- 
logical reasons. As Pye sees it, those few who 
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oppose authoritarianism or advocate new or 
alternative distributions of power and wealth 
are merely cultural aberrations or individuals 
caught between the past and the future. 


R. H. TAYLOR 


James C. Scott: Weapons of the weak: 
everyday forms of peasant re- 
sistance. xxii, 389 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
[1986]. £25. 


This book will doubtless stand as a landmark 
for many years not only in South-East Asian 
studies but also in the study of peasant 
economic and political behaviour, class con- 
sciousness and revolutionary prospects in agn- 
cultural Asta. The work is a thoughtful and 
informed study of the social, economic and 
political relations and conditions of the people 
of a Malay nce growing village in Kedah as well 
as application of political and social theory 
derived from a variety of disciplines and posi- 
tions to the question of why peasants do not 
revolt in circumstances which otherwise would 
seem to justify radical action. The book is 
humane and, at the same time, highly dis- 
ciplined. 

The structure of Weapons of the weak 
demonstrates its sophisticated integration. of 
theory and field-work. Chapter: lays out in 
human terms the class divide of Sedaka, the 
fictional name given to the village studied Scott 
allows the inhabitants to speak for themselves in 
revealing their attitudes toward thetr poorer or 
wealthier fellows in this small community of 74 
households. Then we are treated to a discussion 
of ‘normal’ relations ın peasant societies, both 
historical and current, where poor peasants are 
not in revolt. The author draws on a rich 
literature covering European as well as Asian 
and African peasant studies and literary presen- 
tations of peasant attitudes and feelings. The 
next two chapters set forth in some detail the 
economic, social and political dimensions of 
Sedaka's national and regional context and its 
history between 1967 and 1979 when the author 
began hus residency there. 

Chapter v then brings the reader to the heart 
of peasant relations in the village. Here we learn 
about the effects on different families and 
individuals of changing patterns of land owner- 
ship and usage, and of the introduction of new 
forms of mechanized and capital intensive agri- 
culture. As almost all of these changes work to 
the economic advantage of the already better 
off, we see how the poorer villagers attempt to 
continue to provide for themselves and their 
families by hanging on to what is left over from 
the profits of paddy production or by finding 
new forms of income outside the village The 
green revolution and the introduction of the 
combine harvester have resulted ın a much 
greater inequality of wealth and wider dif- 
ferences of moral and political perspective 
amongst the residents of Sedaka as they have 
had elsewhere ın South-East Asia. 

In the final three chapters Scott analyses the 
ways in which ideology 1s used by different 
groups in the village to explain and justify their 
positions and attitudes 1n an evolving class 
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conflict. The rationalization of exploitation by 
the wealthier who are most likely to be affiliated 
with the ruling political party and thus able to 
use the resources of the state to benefit them- 
selves 1s set against the views of the poor who 
privately see through the hypocrisy of the public 
explanations they often appear to accept for 
their own disadvantaged position. Ideological 
constructs of reality thus become part of the 
silent and largely hidden class war that pervades 
the village However, as is made clear in the next 
chapter, forms of physical resistance, such as 
theft and apparently spontaneous collective 
withdrawal of labour by the poor, are also 
among the armoury of the weak While these 
actions do not alter the distribution of wealth 
and power in the village, they do serve to 
alleviate some of the most extreme and 1deologi- 
cally unacceptable forms of exploitation and 
thus are accepted by the wealthy as well as the 
poor as necessary, even 1f not just. 

The final chapter discusses the role of ideo- 
logical hegemony ın the maintenance of the 
existing class structure in Sedaka and other 
communities Rather than seeing the absence of 
peasant revolution in this and comparable villa- 
ges in Malaysia as the result of ‘ false conscious- 
ness’ on the part of the poor or ideological 
hegemony imposed by the state or ruling class, 
Scott argues convincingly that while the poor 
peasantry can see through the ideological 
smokescreen that the ruling groups perpetuate, 
they are also capable of seeing the odds against 
successful revolt. The debate about the nature 
of ideological hegemony has advanced signifi- 
cantly thanks to this book 


R. H. TAYLOR 


Issa HASSAN KHAYAR: Tchad: regards 
sur les élites ouaddaiennes. (Con- 
tributions a la connaissance des 
élites africaines, nr.) 231 pp. Paris: 
Editions du CNRS, [1985]. 


The current problems in Chad have produced 
several books of history 1n recent years, fore- 
most amongst them those by Jean-Claude 
Zeltner on the Arabs of Chad and the history of 
Kanem Many of the books are of a journalistic 
nature, but this study is rather different. Not 
only 1s the author himself a Tchadien, who has 
worked 1n collaboration with the Tubianas and 
with other French authorities on the geography, 
history, ecology and ethnology of the country, 
but the brief yet fascinating study which he has 
already written, ın conjunction with J. Tubiana 
and P. Deville, about ‘Abd al-Karim, the 
propagator of Islam and the founder of the 
kingdom of Waday, also published (in 1978) by 
CNRS, together with photos of the ‘ruined 
city’ of Ouara, 1s well worth the reading prior to 
embarking on this longer book. It began as a 
doctorat d'état, submitted 1n the Sorbonne, but 
here it is presented as an eminently readable, 
well integrated and useful little study of the role 
played by the scholars of Waday 1n the history 
of Chad. 

Its content will be of value within two fields of 
scholarship and of interest to two readers in 
particular. The first of these is the specialist or 
the student, who 1s anxious to know more about 
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the history and the institutions of Islam in Chad 
(and he may well be surprised to discover how 
pervasive at times was that influence and also 
the teaching of the Muslim faith in some parts 
of Chad) though with special reference to the 
monarchy ın Waday and its Muslim leaders 
who lived towards the end of the last century 
and at the beginning of this. Waday is relatively 
little known and by comparison with, say, the 
Songhai empire or the Sokoto caliphate or the 
Mahdiyya, is a little documented area of 
Muslim Africa. 

Forming a sort of hamzat al-wasl between the 
Südàn (Darfur in particular) and the Sahelian 
riparian kingdoms, stony massifs and Saharan 
terntories to the west of Lake Chad, Waday has 
largely been assessed on the information 
gleaned from the reports of Muhammad al- 
Tiinisi, Barth, Nachtigal and a brief Wadayan 
chronicle, translated by H. R. Palmer. All of 
these furnished the substance for the entry 
on Waday, for example, in J. Spencer 
Trimingham's A history of Islam in West Africa 
(pp. 215-19). Few scholars of recent years have 
systematically re-examined the social structure 
of the Waday court, or indeed, were equipped to 
undertake the task. Although, unfortunately, 
this book suffers from a lack of any index, it 
contains both a comprehensive bibliography 
(pp. 215-31) and extensive and valuable notes 
to each of its eight chapters and its conclusion. 
The author has made a generous use of archival 
material, much of it from CHEAM, and he also 
cites articles and unpublished studies in French, 
and, more important still, barely accessible 
Arabic source material, the bulk of which is oral 
and unknown to Bnitish scholars. 

The central chapters discuss, in full, the strati- 
fied structure of society in Waday, showing, as it 
does, similarities both to the social groupings of 
the Tubu, the Tuareg, the Fulani and Hausa- 
land to the West, and to ‘holy families’ in the 
Sodän to the East. There are short biographies 
of eminent fugah@ and an explanation of their 
education and Islamic schooling Unlike the 
earlier state of Kanem, where the claim of its 
rulers was to descent from the Yemenite Sayf 
ibn Dhi Yazan, the Sultanate of Waday, as 
established by ‘Abd al-Karim and his suc- 
cessors, took as its starting point and royal 
house that of the ‘Abbasids. Dr. Khayar 
remarks (pp. 77-9): 


‘Abd al-Karim, propagateur de l'Islam, 
fondateur et unificateur du Ouaddai, au xvir 
siécle, se réclamait d'une monarchie de droit 
divin. Il exerçait le pouvoir (kukum, muluk), 
en ses qualités d’islamisateur et surtout de 
descendant d'al-'Abbas. Il s'agit d'al-Abbàs 
b ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim, l'oncle du 
prophéte Muhammad, devenu ancétre de la 
dvnastie califienne (132/750 à 656/1258). 
Comme les Abbàsides de Bagdad tirent leur 
nom et celui de leur Califat de cet ancêtre, de 
méme la plupart des monarques africains 
musulmans ou islamisés s'attribuent finale- 
ment la méme origine. Peut-étre la dynastie 
‘abbasside représentait-elle simplement les 
bases d'un mythe, d'une justification de l'Etat 
qu'ils ont voulu créer. Tels ont été au départ 
les fondements de l'autorité (sulta) et de le 
légitimité de la monarchie ouaddaienne. 
Depuis lors, les Ouaddaiens se flattent 
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d'étre commandés par une dynastie d'origine 
‘abbasside. Le mot abbasiya ou abbasivé 
revient presque quotidiennement'encore dans 
leurs propos pour expliquer aussi bien cette 
appartenance que pour relater un passé jugé 
trés glorieux .. ." 


The book's concluding chapters, Part 3 
(chs. vii and vni) will have an interest and 
appeal to another body of readers: those who 
follow the history of the political parties in 
Chad. Much recent history is covered in these 
chapters, though the link that exists between 
them and the traditional élites is not ignored 
and the entire survey and the course of the 
author's argument are knit together in a conclu- 
sion. The perennial élites and groups, schooled 
in a traditional Islamic, heavily Arabic 
influenced, way of life both in pre-colonial, and 
later, during colonial times, is seen to be a major 
factor in Chad today, though not only in 
Waday By now it will be apparent that this 
book furnishes answers to and elucidates a 
number of current questions. Modest it may be, 
and the author makes no claim to conclusive- 
ness 1n his line of rescarch, but an important gap 
1s filled in bibliographies of this part of Muslim 
Africa through its appearance. It might also be 
said that several other books have been 
published by CNRS, but seem worthy of men- 
tion here. Arlette Roth-Laly, Lexique des 
parlers arabes tchado-soudanais, Jean Malval, 
Essai de chronologie tchadienne, and Albert le 
Rouvreur, Eléments pour un dictionnaire bio- 
graphique du Tchad et du Niger. This whole 
series of studies, amongst which the book under 
review is one of the latest to appear, must be 
counted in toto as the most authoritative and 
almost certainly the best documented on Chad 
and its peoples and should be drawn to the 
attention of anglophone students whose fields 
of study cover this vast region of part Muslim 
and part Chnistian-Ammist Africa. This last 
dichotomy, in particular, in fact the central 
tragedy of colonialist mapped Chad, is dis- 
cussed at some length in the pages of this 
interesting book. 


H. T. NORRIS 


J. F. ADE AJAYI and MICHAEL CROW- 
DER (ed.): Historical atlas of Africa. 
163 pp. Harlow, etc.: Longman, 
1985. 


The production of this Atlas has been a major 
undertakıng. It has been ten years in the makıng 
and has mvolved more than fifty scholars. As a 
result of generous subsidies from nearly 40 
private Nigerian companies and enterprises, it 

as been possible to produce it with a luxurious 
use of colour which on the whole admirably 
suits its 72 sets of maps, although on most of the 
maps it is very difficult to distinguish between 
light blues and greens. The maps have been 
designed by Paul Richards and Alick Newman 
to convey a dynamic rather than a static visual 
form. They employ a number of imaginative 
cartographic devices including proportional 
symbols and density shading, each plate often 
being broken down into a series of maps sup- 
plemented by graphs and diagrams. Historical 
changes and continuities are often arrestingly 
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illustrated by two or more small adjoining 
maps. The result 1s an exciting panorama of the 
history of Africa from the origins of man to the 
present day. The General Editors have chosen 
their team of scholars with care, and most of the 
accompanying texts are clear, accurate reflec- 
tions of recent scholarship, some (e g. West 
Africa before 1400 by John Hunwick and 
Europe and the African economy c. 1900 by 
R. J. Gavin) being particularly noticeable for 
the elegance with which they place the maps ina 
firm context. 

The use of numerical and statistical data to 
produce quantitative maps illustrating histori- 
cal processes and relationships is, of course, 
easier for twentieth-century Africa than for 
earlier periods Fourteen small maps on plate 
68, for example, display the development of 
education in Africa during the twentieth cen- 
tury They illustrate immensely important shifts 
in school enrolment: in the 1930s Southern and 
even East Africa had far larger percentages of 
the population enrolled 1n schools than had 
West Africa, but, as the maps show, the spec- 
tacular advances occurred after 1960 and then 
West Africa led the way. The maps on this plate 
also dramatically illustrate the unevenness of 
educational development both in localities and 
sex ratios. Again the maps on plate 69 employ a 
clever variety of symbols and colours to 
illustrate the various comparative religious 
positions in Africa, though here the presen- 
tation is somewhat static and little or no 
attempt has been made to depict developments 
and changes. The lack of statistical data as yet 
inhibits the use of these graphical techniques 
when dealing with earlier periods of African 
history, and it 1s noticeable that for the period 
before the twentieth century some of the fullest 
and most effective maps (plates 56-60) illustrate 
the theme of European conquest and African 
resistance, plate 57 being particularly effective. 
Yet although the cartographer’s work is 
facilitated for the more recent periods of Afri- 
can history when literate records are most 
abundant, the balance of this Atlas is surely 
right well over half the plates deal with Africa 
before 1800, and many of the maps point to the 
internal, indigenous factors which have helped 
to mould the development of the continent. 

Presented with such a lavish production into 
which so much scholarly care and thought has 
been poured, it is somewhat churlish to point 
out some of the more obvious errors and 
madequacies One does so merely because such 
a useful reference work for all Afmcanists will 
manifestly justify a second edition when 
perhaps corrections can be made. One point 
could easily be rectified. Internal evidence sug- 
gests that at the front of the volume the texts 
accompanying various plates (e g. nos. 40-47) 
have been wrongly ascribed to different con- 
tributors, and surely J. E. Lavers must be the 
author of the splendidly full account of Rabih’s 
conquests accompanying plate 58. Many of the 
other points unfortunately involve changes to 
the plates; some are minor, but others demand 
more fundamental attention. The contrast, for 
instance, between plates 32 and 33 is striking. 
Plate 32 1s a skilful guide to the main trans- 
Saharan trade routes between the introduction 
of the camel (c An 200) and the end of the 
nineteenth century. It is a pity that little attempt 
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has been made to distinguish cartographically 
between the various periods in which these 
routes developed, flourished and then declined, 
but even as it stands it 1s a useful addition and 
carries considerably more detail than the com- 
parable map in the second edition of J. D. 
Fage’s Atlas. Plate 33, however, the text of 
which 1s attributed to I. Wallerstein, is sadly 
inadequate. True, ıt conveys in broad, or some 
would say slapdash, figures some idea of the 
main commodities which Africa traded with the 
rest of the world in the period before and 
immediately after the Portuguese explorations. 
But the details are deplorably misleading. The 
import and export arrows from East and 
Central Africa would convey to the uninitiated 
a totally false impression of the areas of Africa 
and Madagascar involved in Indian Ocean 
trade in the two periods, while Egypt and the 
Nilotic Sudan are represented as untouched 
either by world or internal trade. This 1s perhaps 
the plate most needing fundamental revision, 
but plate 55 depicting European colonies and 
major African states on the eve of the Berlin 
conference also needs revision Soshangane's 
Gaza state, though rightly mentioned in the 
text, 1s omitted in the map, while the Shona 
hardly constituted a unified polity in contrast to 
that of the Ndebele. The Arochukwu ‘ trading 
empire’ 1s shown extending too far to the east. 
Sennar is strangely portrayed as an ethnic group 
as well as a place, Cabinda has slipped south of 
the River Zaire, and Zande and Mangbetu have 
also slipped southwards and Mlozi’s state 
appears east rather than west of Lake Nyasa. 
There are also misfits between maps and their 
accompanying texts. The text of 23 refers to the 
Souss region, the largest map gives Sousse, the 
index refers to Sous on plate 5, which is 
manifestly a misprint. The text of 23 assumes 
that the reader will already have been introdu- 
ced to the Kharyites, but, while they are 
represented in a map on plate 22, they are not 
mentioned in the accompanying text. In the text 
of 26 there is an important reference to Tinmàl, 
which is not, however, shown on the map. 
Plate 27 depicts Juhayna migrations, given in 
both text and index as Juhanya. Finally plate 53 
has many inaccuracies, the most notable being 
the substitution of the White Fathers for the 
Verona Fathers in Khartoum and the Sudan 
and the omission of the Jesuit, Scheutist, Bene- 
dictine and other Belgian missions from Zaire; 
while the statement in the text that missionary 
work in Madagascar was the result of David 
Livingstone's activities is quite astonishing and 
is matched only by the absence in the maps on 
that plate of any reference to the work of the 
L.M.S. in that island 


RICHARD GRAY 
FRANCESCO AGOSTINI, ANNARITA 


PUGLIELLI, Cep MOXAMED SIYAAD 
and others (ed.): Dizionario somalo- 


italiano. xxiii, 656pp. Rome: 
G. Gangemi for Cooperazione 
Italiana allo Sviluppo, 1985. 
L.50,000. 


The Somah—Itahan dictionary under review is 
a product of a lexical research programme laun- 
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ched jointly in 1977 by Jaamacadda Ummadda 
Soomaaliyeed (Somali National University), 
Akademiyada Cilmiga Fanka mo Suugaanta 
(Academy of Sciences, Arts and Literature) in 
Mogadishu and Universita degli Studi di Roma 
* La Sapienza ’. The names of these three bodies 
appear on the first title page of the book, where 
it 1s stated that 1t was produced under their 
academic auspices The aim of the programme 
is to publish a series of Somali dictionaries, 
general and specialized, including a large 
monolingual dictionary which, judging by its 
present state of preparation, is expected to reach 
ultimately 100,000 entries 

The lexical research and compilation under 
this programme is conducted by a team of 
Italian and Somali scholars and Dizionario 
somalo-italiano is one of the results of their 
cooperative efforts. This 1s reflected in a long list 
of credits on the second title page of the book. 
The list opens with the three names given in the 
heading of this review, described as chief 
editors, followed by five names of other editors: 
Roberto Ajello, Giorgio Banti, Biancamaria 
Bruno, Luisa Maffi and Bruno Panza. The 
names of four editorial consultants come next 
and after that there is a group of fifteen names 
of informants and lexical entry card compilers. 
Among them we find three prominent literary 
scholars and writers who publish their works in 
Somali, namely, Axmed Cartan Xaange, Saciid 
Cismaan Keenadiid and Xuseen Sheekh Axmed 
Kadarre. Under the heading ‘Special consul- 
tations’ the names of six eminent connoisseurs 
of the Somali traditional way of life and oral 
literature are listed: Maxamed Xaajı Xuseen 
*Sheekaxariür', Shukh Caaqib Cabdullaahi 
Jaamac ‘ Qunbixaali’, Cabdi Axmed Faarax 
` Dhegaweyne’, Cali Sheekh Axmed ‘ Mudiir’, 
Tbraahim Mire Nuur ‘ Fiqiburaale’ and Xaaji 
Maxamed Axmed Liibaan. The list closes with 
the name of Yaasiin Cismaan Keenadiid, the 
author of a Somali monolingual dictionary, 
Qaamuuska Af-Soomaaliga (Mogadishu and 
Florence, 1976) who is described as ‘ consulente 
di revisione' ie. the person who assisted with 
the checking of the final version of the book. 

The introduction to the dictionary contains 
an extract from an article by Francesco 
Agostint, published ın Vol. 1 of Studi Somali in 
1981, the year of his untimely and much regret- 
ted death. The extract reviews all the previous 
lexicographical work on Somali and describes 
the working methods of the Italo-Somah team, 
the salient feature of which is the scanning of 
published texts for words not previously 
recorded. In this respect the members of this 
team are more fortunate than their predeces- 
Sors. It ts only since 1972, when Somal: became 
the official written language of Somalia, that a 
large volume of texts in the form of books, 
magazines, pamphlets and the national daily 
newspaper, Xiddigta Oktoobar, have been 
published. The extract from Agostini’s article 
also describes the problems which face the lexi- 
cographers of Somali in their selection of the 
lemmas for verbs. In the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
Conjugations, which encompass the majonty of 
all verbs, only the Positive Imperative forms 
and the forms of the archaic and rarely used 
Past Independent can constitute by themselves 
meaningful utterances. All the other forms in 
these three conjugations must have certain 
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minimum syntactic contexts in sentences or 
phrases. Again in the 4th Conjugation, which in 
this dictionary subsumes the 4th Conjugation in 
C R. V. Bells classification and his ‘ adjec- 
tives’, only the rare forms of the Present and 
Past Exclamatory paradigms, which are restric- 
ted to informal speech and poetry, can occur by 
themselves. All the other forms in this conju- 
gation require a certain minimum syntactic 
context. 

In another part of the introduction written by 
Annarita Puglielh, where the organization of 
the dictionary is explained, we are informed 
about the solutions to the problems of the 
verbal lemmas The 2nd Person Singular, Posi- 
tive Imperative is used as the lemma in the first 
three conjugations and in the 4th Conjugation 
the invariable form of the Positive Present 
Restrictive, which is the shortest form, is used. 
Objections have been raised against these 
choices. In many verbs the imperative forms are 
unlikely to occur on account of their meanings 
One would have to move into the realm of 
fables, poetry, allegory or magico-religious 
incantations to find suitable contexts for such 
imperatives as biyow ‘turn into water’, furan 
‘open’ (intransitive) or ur ‘emit smell’. The 
forms chosen as lemmas m the 4th Conjugation 
present another difficulty They demand that 
the user of the dictionary supplies for them, 
mentally, a suitable syntactic context in a phrase 
or sentence since otherwise they may not be 
immediately recognized as meaningful words. 
The only feasible alternative to the lemmas 
chosen in this dictionary would be to follow 
Yaasun Cismaan Keenadiid’s example and to 
use verbal nouns as lemmas for verbs, but this 1s 
not a very satisfactory solution since some ver- 
bal nouns have no corresponding verbs and 
some have several. 

The present reviewer’s opinion is in favour of 
the choice made in Dizionario somalo-italiano 
since it provides the most economical and effi- 
cient method of retrieving lexical information. 
The choice can be defended against the objec- 
tions raised against it on the grounds that 
compiling dictionaries may be viewed as a form 
of 'technologizing the word' which can 
legitimately create its own devices, even if they 
initially seem odd and artificial. In countries 
where dictionaries have been widely used for a 
long time lexicography has created its own 
context of situation. An English-speaking per- 
son, for example, when looking up in a diction- 
ary a verb like ‘ EVAPORATE’ does not take 
the trouble to consider whether the form 1s an 
imperative, an infinitive from which the word 
‘ to” has been subtracted or a form of the Simple 
Present Tense, but treats it merely as a lemma. 
Before the use of English dictionaries became 
widespread in the nineteenth century the situa- 
tion was somewhat different. In the previous 
century, in the dictionaries compiled by John 
Kersey, Nathan Bailey or Samuel Johnson ail 
the entry headings which consisted of verb 
lemmas were preceded by the word ‘to’, e.g. 
‘To DELIGHT ’. This was done, we can safely 
assume, for fear that otherwise such lemmas 
might be interpreted as imperatives and give rise 
to the same semantic problems as in Somali. 

Dizionario. somalo-italiano 1s organized in a 
manner which ts well adapted to the structure of 
the Somali language and uses the derivattonal 
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potentialities of words so that it achieves an 
optimal degree of economy and clarity. This 1s 
not surprising, since several members of the 
team which compiled the dictionary have also 
been engaged in research into other aspects of 
the Somali language, including morphology and 
syntax, and have published the results of their 
work in the series Studi Somali (Rome 1981—1n 
progress) and elsewhere. The dictionary pro- 
vides extensive information about the total 
range of forms which the lemmas represent. For 
nouns it gives the plural forms, which 1s particu- 
larly welcome on account of the erratic charac- 
ter of their distribution. Verbs are assigned to 
their conjugations and are provided with infor- 
mation concerning the frequent automatic alter- 
nances which occur in their stems and affixes, 
presented in a succinct manner The highly 
accurate grammatical information given with 
each lemma is very useful for typographical 
economy, relieving the compilers of the burden 
of having to use diacritical marks as a guide to 
accentuation. In Somali accentual patterns are 
linked to grammatical forms and are thus 
predictable provided one knows the rules which 
govern this correlation. A born speaker of 
Somali has an intuitive knowledge of them 
while a foreigner can find the formulations on 
this subject in the linguistic literature on Somali. 
Foreign users of this dictionary would profit, 
however, if in its next edition a summary of the 
correlations between accentual patterns and 
grammatical forms could be ven in an 
appendix. Access to the requisite linguistic 
literature or to born speakers of Somali can 
sometimes present practical difficulties. 

The dictionary under review is printed on 
large double-column pages each of which con- 
tains approximately sixty lexical entries. In its 
scope and organization it is by far superior to 
any dictionary of Somali previously published 
and in its high degree of semantic accuracy it 1s 
comparable to Qaamuuska Af-Soomaaliga com- 
piled by Yaasiin Cismaan Keenadiid There can 
be no doubt that Dizionario somalo-italiano 
constitutes a very important contribution to the 
description and documentation of Somali and 


provides a valuable reference source which will 


be useful to anyone working in the field of 
Somali studies. Its high overall quality places ıt 
safely among the best dictionaries of the langu- 
ages of Sub-Saharan Africa. 


B. W ANDRZEJEWSKI 


Davip Rosinson: The holy war of 
Umar Tal: the Western Sudan in the 
mid-nineteenth century. (Oxford 
Studies in African Affairs.) xv, 
434 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1985. £32.50. 


This is an excellent—one might even say, 
borrowing a word beloved (p. 68 n., pp. 106, 
132, 155, 282, 307) of the author, a stunning— 
book. Professor Robinson's study of the area 
began in 1967; it has already issued m more than 
one volume (see review, BSOAS, xL, 3, 1977, 
660-1), and has been carried through with 
admirable thoroughness. The range of sources 
is wide, European materials, Arabic manu- 
scripts, oral traditions, and more, arranged not 
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in customary categories such as those just listed, 
nor by an oral/wntten division, but according 
to the circumstances 1n which each item was 
first created, then transmitted It is rare for what 
is a splendid achievement of narrative and inter- 
pretative African history to include also such 
sensitive and sensible source analysis, not just in 
an introductory chapter but at each point in the 
story. The voice of the vanquished, wherever 
such material survives, 1s also included 

There 1s also very interesting assessment of 
the various interpretations which other scholars 
have placed upon the Umarian episode, some 
seeing in it primanly another stage in the 
advance of Islam m the savannah, others 
(whether apologists for French expansion, or 
those who glorify Umar as a resistance hero) 
exalting the middle period of the jihad, when 
French and Umarian forces disputed the upper 
Senegal valley (p. 5 and n) Robinson himself 
stresses the powerful impact upon Umar of his 
experiences 1n Futa Toro, Futa Jalon, Masina 
and Sokoto, all societies which shared both his 
religious aspirations and his Fulbe ethnic iden- 
tity. But Robinson distinguishes sharply 
between the ‘ revolutionary ' phdds which, in all 
four cases, strove to purify Islam, to create 
Islamic institutions, to establish Muslim 
authority, within the local society, and the 
‘impenal’ jihad of Umar, who recruited 
Muslim Fulbe to conquer other regions. Col- 
onization and privilege, in the Umarian jihad, 
were to the fore, rather than the progress and 
consolidation of Islamization (pp. 3-4, 365-8). 
Robinson gives very fair weight to the resistance 
theme, but makes clear that this rests upon a 
relatively short period, from 1854 to 1859, 
which was amicably concluded in 1860, and 
which could not in any case obscure the fact 
that in the main theatre of yihad warfare, Mali, 
it was Umar who was the intruder, and the 
indigenous people, his victims and opponents, 
who resisted (pp 370-5). 

I imagine that, among readers of this review, 
there will be as many Islamicists as Africanists. 
The holy war is certamly nich in Islamic 
material. Umar's pilgrimage lasted some twenty 
years, 1826 to 1846, between his departure from 
his home in Futa Toro on the middle Senegal 
and his return thither. It was closely interwoven 
throughout with his Tijaniyya allegiance. And it 
was divided between the luminal experience of a 
triple kajj ın 1828-30, during which Umar had 
tunnel vision, apparently oblivious of Muham- 
mad Ali, the Wahhabis, and the Ottomans 
alike—and a range of deeply formative confron- 
tations and involvements, all the way from 
Cairo to Senegambia, which were the very 
opposite of tunnel vision. There is also extended 
consideration of hyra, in particular of the great 
exodus westwards, from Senegambia, which 
Umar mobilized 1n 1858-9, both as a means of 
recruiting for his conquering and colonizing 
ventures in the east, and as an indirect means of 
resisting the French conquerors and colonizers, 
after direct military confrontation with them 
had resulted in defeat. The successes, and more 
often and significantly the failures, of the 
Umarian yihdd as a weapon of proselytization 
are also discussed, in fascinating if necessarily 
somewhat speculative detail. 

Nevertheless, in some respects—and this 1s 
almost my only reservation about the book—I 
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feel that the study fails to take full measure of 
the religious evidence, to attach due importance 
to the religious phenomenology described 
therein. This is the case, I think, with religious 
activities such as prayer, divination, and the 
like. There 1s a brief discussion of muracles 
(pp. 32-5), concluding thus: ‘ The historian can 
use these supernatural statements to understand 
contemporary belief and motivation, sub- 
sequent interpretation, and the cosmology com- 
mon to all sides of the struggle ' I agree about 
belief, motivation, and interpretation; but these 
are not prominent in the rest of the book. I 
disagree about a common cosmology. There 
were common elements, between Muslim and 
traditional practices, for example in the import- 
ance attached to intense spiritual exercises, by 
holy men, in times of crisis: but when, for 
instance, Bambara traditions have Umar 
mobilizing the spirits under the earth before the 
battle of Woitala in September 1860, hanging 
like a bat from a tree and counting his beads, 
they illustrate not a common cosmology but the 
indefatigable capacity of the traditionalist con- 
text to absorb and transmute intrusive ele- 
ments—in fact, that mixture of Islam and 
Paganism which so often so offended the 
reformers. Other elements were not common at 
all: Umar’s warriors, for instance, lived at the 
gate of heaven, they entered battle hand in hand 
with the houris of paradise. Life eternal and sex 
appeal, an intoxicating new cosmological 
dimension. Robinson mentions this, but in 
rather general terms, omitting the vividness of 
some sources. Umar’s acquisition, while on 
pilgrimage, of the right to perform istikhdra, a 
ritual means of seeking divine guidance, is cited 
(p. 97), but thereafter appears only once, in a 
ootnote (p. 131—significantly, authorizing the 
launch of the jihad). Khalwa, a far more awe- 
some procedure, is not indexed at all, and is 
explicitly mentioned only once (p.32 n)— 
though presumably it lurks behind the gentle 
(also unindexed, and surely quite insufficient) 
English word ‘ meditation’ (e.g. pp. 32-4, 123, 
321). Umar himself was ultimately destroyed by 
Ahmad al-Bakkay's khalwa, directed against 
him (pp. 35, 306). The deployment of such 
spiritual resources against one's enemies 1s, I 
think, more central, and less unorthodox, than 
Robinson allows: he calls ıt unfair manipulation 
(p. 34), but 1t seems not utterly dissimilar to the 
Communation, or denouncing of God's anger 
and judgements against Sinners, in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

The religious theme need not be restricted to 
these rather extravagant aspects: how was 
Ramadan slotted in? Did anyone go on pil- 
grimage, or did the peremptory demands of 
Jihad take precedence (as Muhammad Bello had 
argued, under much less turbulent conditions, 
in Sokoto)? Did prayer reinforce military disci- 
pline? Religious refinements did not altogether 
fade away: 1n one of the most hornrifying pass- 
ages in the midst of the generally rather horrify- 
ing literature, at the Greater Festival in 1854 
prisoners were decapitated as sacrificial victims 
(Mohammadou Aliou Tyam, La vie d'El Hadj 
Omar, tr. H. Gaden, Paris 1935, 47). Only once 
does the detectable, but hardly distorting, 
tendency to play down the religious strand a 
little have, in my view, a damaging effect. In the 
summer of 1856, the mujahidun were locked in 
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combat with the ‘Pagan’ Bambara, opponen-5 
both legitimate (unlike the Masina theocrac, 
fellow Fulbe Muslims, to the east) and manag-- 
able (unlike the French to the west). Masina, 
anxious lest Umar penetrate too far into ther 
sphere of influence, sent an army towards tke 
Bambara, to keep watch. After inconclusivz 
diplomatic exchanges, Umar made a surpriz 
attack: a fearful battle ensued, at Kassaken, 
which may have lasted three days (pp 188-905. 
Umar, who had lectured Bornu and Sokote, 
and the Futa Jalon factions, on the imperatives 
of reconciliation, had for the first time himsef 
shed a river of Muslim, reformed, Fulbe blood. 
The mujahidin acknowledged who ther 
enemies were, tending the wounded and sendirz 
them home (Tyam, p. 92 and n.). Only eigkt 
months later, Umar was at war with the Frenci, 
beyond the opposite, western, borders of Bar- 
bara country. I find it very difficult not to se 
this as in part a ricochet effect, following upona 
crisis of conscience, as I suggested in the Bullet. 
long ago (see my review of J. M. Abun-Nas-, 
xxx, 1, 1967, 230—2). Robinson hardly mentiors 
the religious connotations of Kassakeri, ard 
argues that Umar turned west primarily © 
ensure supplies and recruits from Senegamba 
(p. 205). This seems altogether too unruffled. 

There is a tiny harvest of typographical 
errors: the British Library cataloguers, perhaps 
in a final fling of imperialist determinism, hare 
invented a new people, the Toncouleur. Arté- 
lery battens down the walls (p. 332), perhaps 
particularly when the antagonists are playirz 
for high states (p. 110). French and/or Amer- 
can influence 1s at work, with even vincib-e 
enemies devasting villages (pp. 216, 189) But 
the harvest is tiny indeed, considering the co- 
plexity of the printing. over 750 footnotes, for 
example, and all where they belong! There aze 
many excellent maps and tables I occasional y 
found it a little difficult to go from a name in tke 
text to the appropriate map: it seems churlish to 
ask for more, when a volume 1s already e 
admirably produced, but there is something to 
be said for indexing also the names on maps. 
The indexing ıs thorough, though an intriguirg 
comparison between Segu and  Asane 
(p. 249 n.) is omitted, and a term as important 
as Jomfutung (pp. 183-4, 195, 257-8, 295, 34:3) 
should be included. 

The holy war will be the book on al-Hay 
Umar Tal for many years. It 1s also a majar 
contribution to our understanding of black 
African Islam, of French colonialism, »f 
western Sudanese history. And it 1s a landmark 
in the critical assessment of sources for African 
history. 


HUMPHREY J FISHER 


PAUL SPENCER: Society and the dance: 
the social anthropology of procezs 
and performance. [xi], 204 pp. Can— 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, [1986]. £22.50, $37.50 (paper 
£7.50, $11.95). 


‘Because we have no initial ideas about 
dance, we ignore the opportunity that it pro- 
vides’ (p. 1). So speaks editor Paul Spencer "o 
fellow-anthropologists. This mught surpri:e 
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those who think that being an anthropologist 
equips one with initial ideas applicable to any 
field of human activity Indeed, it is perhaps a 
habitual distrust of the effusion which often 
marks discussion of dance, together with its soft 
edge and staunch resistance to the favoured 
reductionisms of a discipline which likes to nail 
things down, that has resulted in suspicion 
rather than ignorance Whatever the case, the 
publication of these papers, originally given at a 
seminar in. SOAS in 1979, must surely be 
welcome, if only to remind us of a field of 
enquiry more eagerly taken up in the United 
States. 

As editor, Spencer has pondered and re- 
pondered the problems of the subject for several 
years, and has provided us with an impressive 
introduction which offers various ways to play 
with a mouse, while at the same time asking if 
there 1s anything to catch, and whether it is a 
mouse On the optimistic side, seven ‘ basic 
models’ for analytical play are described: the 
theory of catharsis, functional perspectives on 
education and socialization, interaction and 
maintenance, and self-generation; competition; 
ritual drama, and last and probably least, deep 
structures. These models overlap, as the papers 
show, and can be manipulated in ways which 
suggest that some are more adept at playing 
with mice than others Most assured 1s Adrienne 
Kaeppler, whose longstanding demand for 
dance to be analysed, not separately, but as the 
movement dimension of separate activities, 
opens the introduction This perception, 
however, puts the editor in the paradoxical 
position of having to deflect the purported 
object of the study, dance, away from what 
most of the contributors think it 1s. Hence the 
subtitle with its not entirely tacit echo of Victor 
Turner’s theory of social process-as-perform- 
ance The contributors meanwhile blithely 
address themselves not to ‘ performance’ but to 
dance If they dutifully mention discrepancies 
between the English word ‘dance’ and local 
terms which may cover more or less than this, 
they do not for the most part worry about what 
this might imply Kaeppler’s contribution, of 
course, shows the application of her own refusal 
to privilege dance as a discrete sphere for 
enquiry, and her analysis of structured move- 
ment systems in modern-day Tonga details local 
categories for movement performed under dif- 
ferent conditions, including pig presentations 
Most 1mpressively, she deals head-on with the 
central ES of interpreting the meaning of 
dance, by exploring the varying relations of 
movements to oratory and poetry. This subtle 
analysis, illustrated by systems of allusion which 
rest on the aesthetic principle in Tonga of ‘ not 
going straight’ or ‘to say one thing and mean 
another ’, Belair (p. 96), makes the whole book 
worthwhile. 

Less adept swipes at the mouse include Gell’s 
somewhat rudimentary statement about mean- 
ing m dance movement among the Umeda of 
Papua New Guinea which compares the rela- 
tion of walking to dancing with the relation of 
language to poetry. While making for the kind 
of reductionism rightly condemned in the 
introduction, Gell's paper does raise interesting 
questions about deep structure in movement, 
although the scientific bases of his visual 
analyses of styles of walking and his notion of 
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dance and poetry as 'deformation', which 
implies an assumption about normality, do beg 
a certain number of questions about how we 
talk about surfaces, let alone depths. Kaeppler 
also marshals deep structures at the start of her 
paper, only to abandon them quietly in favour 
of local terminology, completely ignored in 
Gell’s ‘ observer’s model’ This 1s mostly the 
case in the other papers, though they tend to the 
holistic rather than the formal Jennings shows 
the dances of the Malay Temiars fitting mto 
general spatial classifications, though without 
explaming whether or how the Temiars perceive 
this Africa features ın three studies, all of which 
demonstrate how dance forms part of social and 
ritual processes, albeit with varying inflections 
Middleton's succinct comparison of Lugbaran 
dance forms and their incorporation of con- 
tradictions 1s less wholehearted than Spencer's 
enthusiastic, though classical argument that 
dance functions as an antithesis to the con- 
straining presence of the authoritarian Samburu 
elders. Spencer’s discussion of women and 
dance is suggestive, but one does wonder what 
became of the ‘ discourse’ in his title ‘ Dance as 
antithesis in the Samburu discourse’. The hold- 
ing together of contradictions in a cyclical pro- 
cess 1s also adopted by A Strathern to analyse 
dances of the Melpa in Papua New Guinea, 
although there is a certain flatness which 1s not 
justified by his excuse of inadequate expertise. 
It is an important feature of this book that it 
does not advocate the further spawning of sub- 
sections for anthropological know-how, 
although the tendency of another paper 
illustrated with African ethnography 1s more 
out on a limb here An interesting analysis of 
Venda performance 1n the 1950s by Blacking, 
well-known for his work on performance in 
anthropology, 1s introduced by a programmatic 
Justification of dance studies. The editorial {ine 
is also challenged here by the insistence that the 
views of individual dancers should be taken into 
account and rightly so, as in many cases dancers 
are also intellectuals and as vociferous in their 
words as in their movements  Blacking's 
anthropological exercise of converting the 
Sanskritic Natyasastra into the basis of a binary 
model for dance analysis will not, I suspect, 
endear him to the many who have grappled with 
that masterpiece of theatrical complexity. Nor, 
more generally, will his tendency to treat dance 
as non-verbal. His definition of ngoma perform- 
ance as ‘rite’ will, however, appeal to those 
who have no quarrel with the basic assumptions 
and directions which emerge 1n this collection 
That thus work is useful and will, deservedly, 
be widely used I have no doubt. The absence of 
photographs and the bias towards Africa are 
irritating but circumstantial. A more central 
problem is this. Anthropologists, as this book 
well shows, are concerned with categories 
Given the inherent problems which dance 
presents for the anthropologist, 1t is disappoint- 
ing that there has not been more sharpening of 
the intellectual claws As Middleton tells us, in 
dance, categories become restructured (p. 179) 
This should also be the case ın creating dis- 
course about dance. Instead, it has been made 
to ‘fit in’ with established ways of thinking and 
model-making, and is finally translated back to 
‘ritual’ Only Kaeppler dares to use aesthetics, 
in breach of what Spencer refers to as the 
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blurring of ethics and aesthetics in the writings 
of Radcliffe-Brown. It 1s not a lack of initial 
ideas about dance that we find, but an excess of 
fixed ideas and a lack of imagination, and also 
perhaps, an Anglo-Saxon reluctance to be 
analytical about pleasure. Semiotics and inter- 
pretive anthropology might never have been 
Instead of an exploration of possibilities, every- 
thing here returns to the image of a functioning 
social order. the tendency to skirt the issue of 
meaning is one example of this. We are dealing 
in short with moral orders, not social represen- 
tations 

It is a pity that some of the sharper moments 
in the introduction mentioned here have not 
been more developed. While there would appear 
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to be a conflict between the integrative thrust of 
Spencer’s overview and the separation of a field 
GP movement studies asked for by dance sociol- 
ogist Brinson in his epilogue (a clever idea), 
there is no good reason given here to isolate 
dance as a particular area of study for anthro- 
pologists But having said that, while this book 
represents ın one sense the welcome demise of 
the anthropology of dance, it would be a pity to 
dismiss also ways of restructuring categories by 
thinking about dance (and everything else) and 
to insist on adhering only to the long- 
established orders of our anthropological 
ancestors. 


FELICIA HUGHES-FREELAND 
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S. M. STERN. Coins and documents 
from the medieval Middle East, 
(Collected Studies.) [x], [320] pp. 
London: Variorum Reprints, 1986. 
£32. 


The late Dr. Stern interested himself in an 
unusually wide vanety of subjects within his 
fields of medieval Islamic and Jewish studies. 
Nearly all his works have now been published 
or republished in book form and the articles 
alone fill more than five volumes. The one under 
review is the third devoted to Stern to appear in 
the Variorum Reprint series and groups 
together his articles on Islamic numismatics and 
diplomatic. The four numismatic articles 
exemplify the range and high quality of his work 
m general. Three short ones deal with the coins 
of Tarsus, late Buyid coinage of 'Umàn (written 
with A. D. H. Bivar) and some problematic 
Zaidi types of Yemen, while a study of the mint 
history of Amul up to the Saljüq period runs to 
74 pages. On the other hand the six articles on 
Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamlük petitions and 
decrees form an exceptionally homogeneous 
body of material for a volume of this type. 
Stern’s penetration, breadth of reference and 
lucidity of style give life to what can be a dry 
subject and underline the importance of the 
study of the routines of the Chancery for our 
understanding of Islamic administration and 
society. His sadly early death at the age of 48 
prevented the realization of his project for a 
handbook of Islamic diplomatic, but these 
articles, together with his monograph Fatimid 
Decrees, already adumbrate most of the require- 
ments of such a work, while allowing the reader 
to participate in the excitement of discovery. As 
a model of Islamic diplomatic analysis Stern's 
approach can teach much to those interested in 
the practice of periods and areas with which he 
did not deal directly, if at all, and the republica- 
tion of this body of his work on the subject in 
convenient form is therefore particularly 
welcome. 


A. H MORTON 


JacoB GOLDBERG: The foreign policy 
of Saudi Arabia: the formative 
years, 1902-1918. (Harvard Middle 
Eastern Studies, 19.) [ix], 231 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1986. £18.95. 


The title of this book may appear to be 
anachronistic as the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
was not created until 1932. The subject which is 
discussed is in fact the web of political relations 
linking the founder of that state, ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
Ibn Sa'üd, with his Arab neighbours and with 
the Ottoman and British governments. It is 
Dr. Goldberg's contention that from the begin- 
ning of his mse to power Ibn Sa'üd did not 
pursue his predecessors' traditional policy of 
seeking to disseminate, by conquest, the reform- 
ist teachings of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab; rather, his 
aim was the re-establishment of the territorial 
sovereignty of the Al Sa'üd within the Arabian 
peninsula. His motive was, at heart, a dynastic 
and not a religious one. ~ 

The final chapter of the book argues that 
when, in the 1920s, the expansionist zeal of the 
Ikhwan warriors brought Ibn Sa'üd into con- 
flict with the realities of international politics 
in the shape of the British government’s 
determination to protect its interests in the 
Persian Gulf and ın its new mandates, Ibn Sa'üd 
accepted the situation and settled for the con- 
solidation of what he had already obtained. The 
founder of the Kingdom is, in other words, 
portrayed as a skilled and shrewd politician of 
long-standing who consistently made sensible 
calculations about what 1t was possible for him 
to achieve, and who was not prepared to 
jeopardize his achievements in the pursuit of a 
religiously-inspired, but unrealistic, goal. 

The author maintains that Ibn Sa'üd gained 
much of his formative political ‘ education’ in 
the period before 1902 which he and his father 
spent in exile at the court of Shaykh Mubarak in 
Kuwait; but this view may exaggerate the politi- 
cal skills possessed by that tribal chief. The 
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argument that Ibn Sa'üd was quick to 
recognize, and to acknowledge, the extent of 
British power in the Gulf should also, perhaps, 
be modified in the light of the repeated, probing, 
attempts which he made to influence the politics 
of Bahrain in the years after the First World 
War The overall argument 1s, however, an 
interesting one, it is based on good knowledge 
of British diplomatic documents and it is 
presented persuasively. It is regrettable that 
quotations in the text are sometimes given 
without a mention of their source, while those at 
the head of each chapter are of little value in the 
absence of any dates On some occasions the 
periods of service of various British officials in 
the Gulf are wrongly reported. These could 
have been corrected if reference had been made 
to the work of P. Tuson, The Records of the 
British Residency and Agencies in the Persian 
Gulf (London, 1979). British policy was, as the 
author notes, sometimes rather slow-moving; 
but the unfortunate, and repeated, cacographi- 
cal error of ascribing the publication of archival 
papers to H.M Stationary (sic) Office should 
surely have been avoided in a book from a 
learned press 


R. M. BURRELL 


RODNEY WILSON (ed.): Middle Eastern 
exports: problems and prospects. 
(Occasional Papers Series 
[Durham], No. 29.) [ii], 119 pp. 
Durham: University of Durham, 
Centre for Middle Eastern and 
Islamic Studies, 1986. 


This useful little book contains four papers 
which deal with some problems of exporters in 
Turkey, Egypt and the Gulf The paper by 
Bahri Yilmaz surveys the export performance of 
Turkey m recent years. Despite the shift 
towards the Middle Bast since 1980 the E.E.C. 
remains Turkey’s principal market as well as 
being the centre of its political hopes. Yilmaz 
compares Turkey’s competitiveness in various 
industries with that of the three most recent 
entrants into the ELEC and concludes that 
Turkey presents a sufficient threat to their 
economic position to ensure that they are likely 
to exert pressure to restrict Turkish access to the 
E.E.C market Rodney Wilson considers 
Egypt’s performance’ once more the E.E.C. is 
the main market, but Egypt’s lack of com- 
petitiveness in cheaper goods leads him to sug- 
gest a shift towards high quahty textiles The 
pares by Paul Stevens and T. Hamauzu both 

ok at the effects of the development of the 
petrochemical industry in the Gulf states. 
Stevens’s paper is gloomy about the prospects 
for the industry, pointing to the large excess of 
petrochemical capacity in the world and the 
protectionist measures taken by the E.E.C. 
Looking at the same problem from the point of 
view of Japan and East Asia, Hamauzu is more 
optimistic. Japan’s dependence on Saudi oil 
makes her reluctant to introduce measures to 
exclude Saudi petrochemicals and her strong 
economy enables her to bear the contraction of 
her own industry with greater equanimity than 
Europeans display. And, although large over 
capacity ın petrochemicals does exist, Hamauzu 
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argues that demand is still growing rapidly The 
shift 1n the location of pak ochenicals towards 
the Gulf he regards as inevitable and perma- 
nent In his conclusion he implies that the 
E.E.C., which has been slowest to adapt to the 
change, will eventually suffer most 


M. E. Y. 


MicHAEL G. FRY and ITAMAR 
RABINOVICH (ed.): Despatches from 
Damascus: Gilbert MacKereth and 
British policy in the Levant 1933— 
1939. 225 pp.: Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv 
University and the University of 
Southern California, 1985. 


Gilbert MacKereth was British Consul in 
Damascus from 1933 until 1939 His views on 
the Arab question, which have attracted favour- 
able comment from Elie Kedourie in a recent 
essay, ran counter to those which were current 
in the Foreign Office during those years. Mac- 
Kereth was sceptical about the Pan-Arab move- 
ment and believed that the nationalism of exist- 
ing Arab states would prevail over that 
sentiment He also disagreed with his superiors 
over the interpretation of the Palestine rebellion 
of 1936 to 1939: he saw the affair as no more 
than a criminal disturbance whereas they saw 
the rebellion as an expression of a widespread 
Arab movement against British policy in 
Palestine. As MacKereth’s doubts about the 
Arabs increased so his belief in the value of 
French rule in the Levant also grew. before 1936 
he was opposed to French government in Syna 
but by the end of 1938 he was telling the Syrian 
nationalists that France was their only friend. 

MacKereth's views are of sufficient interest to 
justify the publication of this selection from his 
despatches. There is also a substantial introduc- 
tory essay which describes contemporary 
British policy in the Middle East, the situation 
in Syria and MacKereth's early career. There is 
too a descriptive list of British officials who are 
mentioned in the text. Unfortunately, no similar 
list of Frenchmen or Arabs is given, an omission 
which will make the work less easy for students 
to use than might otherwise have been the case. 


M E. Y. 


PATRICIA Risso: Oman and Muscat: an 
early modern history. xvii, 258 pp. 
London: Croom Helm, 1986. 
oe 95. 


Tiie’ penod covered by this monograph— 
from the 1740s to the early years of the 
nineteenth century—is an important one ın the 
history of Oman. It is also an era characterized 
by considerable confusion, and the authoress 
has performed sterling work 1n compiling the 
most detailed and accurate chronology yet 
available. She has done this on the basis of the 
few extant local histories together with the 
much more voluminous British and French 
political and commerical records One of the 
notable merits of the book is 1ts willingness to 
admit that the sources are fragmentary and that 
there are significant gaps in our knowledge, 
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particularly with regard to internal rivalnes and 
the nature of inter-tribal relations Some of the 
lacunae are unlikely ever to be filled; so there is 
much that will inevitably remain obscure and 
conclusions can only be tentative. Professor 
Risso makes the judicious point that though it 1s 
challenging and tempting to try to discern links 
between the domestic political history of Oman 
and the development of its external trade, such a 
process 1s formidably difficult given the limited 
nature of the available evidence 

Even 1n the field of commerce there are few 
consistently dependable records and while this 
book indicates some significant shifts in the 
pattern of trade it is rightly cautious in its 
analysis. It 1s also refreshing to note that the 
work does not shy away from consideration of 
the slave trade—other writers have allowed the 
sensitivities of modern times to turn their atten- 
tion away from such evidence 

Another commendable feature of this study 1s 
the fact that it treats the history of Oman in an 
appropriately wide context. In particular it 
looks at the influence of events on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf as well as at the better-known 
trading links which reached out to the ports of 
India and East Africa. No ruler of Oman who 
had the desire to attain maritime power at the 
end of the eighteenth century could afford to 
ignore the actions of either the Ottoman Sultans 
or of the various Persian tribal leaders who held 
sway during this period. It might have been 
noted that the word ‘ gumruk ' is widely used in 
Turkish and is not just * a local Gulf term for 
customs duty ' (p. 29) Other errors are few, the 
bibliography is comprehensive and the index is 
adequate. In brief, this is a welcome and useful 
addition to the historical literature on Oman. It 
must be said, however, that the presentation of 
the text leaves something to be desired. Publica- 
tion of the work was aided by ‘an incentive 
grant for the use of newer technology ' from the 
Canadian Social Science Federation. While the 
use of a circumflex accent instead of a macron is 
not new, the replacement of a subscript dot by a 
cedilla 1s a most inelegant and unwelcome 
innovation, 


R. M. BURRELL 


BARBARA SCHAFER (ed.): Die Chronik 
as-Suga‘is. Teil 2: Übersetzung. 
(Deutsches Archàologisches 
Institut, Kairo. Quellen zur Ge- 
schichte des islamischen Agyptens, 
Bd. 2b.) x, 340 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, 
Kairo, Franz Steiner Verlag, 1985. 
The first volume of Barbara Scháfer's edition 

of the chronicle of Shams al-Din al-Shuja't 

containing the Arabic text, was plise in 

1977 (noticed in BSOAS, nm, 1, 1981, 220-1). 

In addition to the German translation, this 

second volume contains a compendious 

introduction which describes the unique MS of 
this fragment (Berlin Ar.9833 We. 7), assembles 
the very sparse data it provides about the 
author, and accepts the conclusion of Donald 
P. Little (JSS, 19, 2, 1974, 252-68.) that al- 
Shujá''s chronicle is largely a summary of an 
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earlier work by al-Yusufi (d. 759/1357-8). 
Apart from this literary source, al-Shujà'i 
incorporates material obtained orally from 
named informants. His work covers the period 
731-45/1336-45, i.e. the last years of al-Nasir 
Muhammad and the time of troubles which 
followed, for which extant contemporary 
sources are almost completely lacking The 
editor concludes the introduction with a brief 
survey of the charactenstics of the text as a 
specimen of the literary Arabic of the period. 
The publication of this volume completes a 
valuable contribution to the study of Mamlük 
history and historiography. 


P. M. HOLT 


JEAN RENARD, S.J. (tr.): Ibn ‘Abbdd of 
Ronda, Letters on the Sufi path. 
(Classics of Western Spirituality.) 
xviii, 238 pp. New York: Paulist 
Press, 1986. $9.95. 


Ibn ‘Abbad was without doubt one of the 
greatest figures in the history of the Shadhiyya 
Tariqa and a major figure in the Sufi revival in 
Morocco during the middle of the fourteenth 
century. His teaching married Süfi traditions 
which were esoteric with the popular move- 
ments amongst the laity at that time. The sub- 
stance of this fluent and emunently readable 
translation of the thoughts of Ibn ‘Abbad is 
contained within a series of letters, in all 16, 
which were sent by this penetrating thinker 
from Salé to his friends in Fez. They date from 
between 1365 and 1375. 

Ibn ‘Abbad was a great admirer of Ibn ‘Ata’ 
Allah and his Hikam and it 1s one of the 
attractions of this book that it provides a very 
comprehensive introduction (pp. 1—54) to these 
letters, explaining how they form the sequel to a 
long period of Sufi life and a growth of vocabu- 
lary in order to express the spiritual vision of 
firstly, the individual ascetics of early Islam, and 
later, the founders of the orders which increas- 
ingly became central to the evolution of Sift 
thought and practice. Central to Ibn ‘Abbad’s 
spirituality is a belief in the Shari‘a as the 
‘Main Road’, that each individual seeker has 
lus Tariqa, (p. 18, * The problem is not one of 
finding God, but of allowing oneself to be 
found ^), and that the goal of the individual Soft 
is the ‘ Mystic Truth’ (a/-Haqiga). In this quest, 
Ibn 'Abbad stressed the interrelationships 
between the Revealed Law, the Path and the 
Mystic Truth. Great stress is placed on the 
Prophet as the example, doctrine and action 
being of an equal importance. ‘In short, Sufism 
is tantamount to the true religion and the 
Straight Path that our Prophet Muhammad 
came to preach ° 

There is a useful section of the Introduction 
(pp. 33-6) specifically concerned with Maghribi 
Safism, with the Shadhiliyya Tariga (pp. 37- 
47), concluding with a short biography of Ibn 
‘Abbad himself Each letter has comprehensive 
notes. There are biographical details on Stifis 
who are cited by Ibn ‘Abbad and the volume 
ends with a bibliography and an index of 
Qurün references. It is attractively printed 
except for the indexes, where there are a number 
of printing errors and confused transcriptions 
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of Arabic words which occur in the Introduc- 
tion and the texts (e.g. the letter 5 is prone to 
appear as an A, pp 232-3). This 1s a most useful 
contribution to the study of Islam in the 
Maghrib 


H.T N 


SURATYA FAROQHI: Peasants, dervishes 
and traders in the Ottoman Empire. 
(Collected Studies.) [ix], [325] pp. 
London: Variorum Reprints, 1986. 
£32. 


This book is a collection of 12 articles on- 
ginally published between 1976 and 1984 
Material from at least five was extensively used 
in the same author’s Towns and townsmen of 
Ottoman Anatolia (1984), and all are in fact and 
1n method closely related to the socio-economic 
themes of that book. The majority are highly 
detailed, technical studies, written from a stand- 
pomt extremely close to the archival sources, 

ut placed at the same time in the context of 
recent research on comparable topics in both 
Ottoman and non-Ottoman history. 

The title of this collection reflects the author’s 
‘deliberately provincial ... people-oriented ° 
approach. Two articles deal with the role of 
dervish foundations in Ottoman village 
economy, at Seyyid Gazi and at the Bektaşi 
tekke of Kızıl Deli. A brief survey of the 
geographical distnbution of Anatolian Friday 
mosques is linked to two scientific case studies 
on late sixteenth-century Anatolian demo- 
graphy (written together with Leila Erder). 
Essays on Balkan fairs, Anatolian markets, 
production and trade m alum and textiles, 
exports to Europe via Dubrovnik, and the pros 
and cons of camel and wagon transportation 
discuss not only the local economic importance 
of such elements but also how they were 
influenced by central government. A 
preparatory study of the standard of living of 
peasants in the Konya area is illustrated 
through local court records and mventories. 

A particularly valuable feature of this collec- 
tion is that it brings together otherwise scattered 
discussions on the nature and interpretation of 
various types of Ottoman archival sources, e.g 
muhimme and ecnebi defterleri, kadı sicilleri, and 
above all, tahrir defterleri. Dr. Faroqhi's 
expertise 1n the use of such materials is all the 
more enviable for her warnings about their 
limitations and about the caution to be 
exercised in their use. 


CHRISTINE WOODHEAD 


Jacques ANDRE and JEAN FILLIOZAT: 
L'Inde vue de Rome: textes latins de 
l'Antiquité relatifs à l'Inde. (Collec- 
tion d'Etudes Anciennes publiée 
sous le patronage de l'Association 
Guilaume Budé.) 463 pp. map. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1986. 
Supplementing the same authors’ previous 

study entitled Pie, Livre VI. L'Inde de Pline 


(Paris, 1980), the present volume offers a virtu- 
ally complete anthology of references in Latin 
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literature to ‘India’ (in the widest sense). To 
what is presumably André’s Latin text and 
facing French translation there have been added 

- Fillozat's commentary, here published posthu- 
mously, and the relevant passages of Filliozat’s 
article *La valeur des connaissances gréco- 
romanes sur l'Inde ' (Journal des Savants, 1981) 
P.-S. Filliozat contributes an index of Sanskrit 
and other Asian vocables attested or implied in 
the texts. 

Some 125 Latin authors— poets, social scien- 
tists, and Christian moralists—are mustered to 
provide, not only a historical panorama of the 
conceptions and misconceptions of Asia that 
Rome was to bequeath to modern Europe, but 
also an important compendium of securely 
dated attestations for the natural products of 
ancient ‘India’ The derivative Latin poets con- 
trive indeed to yield even less in the way of 
authentic data than the native Sanskrit poets; 
but the serious scientific endeavours of the elder 
Pliny and Isidore of Seville in particular seem 
to have been influenced by the Roman em- 
pire's own increasing contact with Kerala via 
Ethiopia. 

Filliozat’s running commentary amounts to a 
dispersed, but none the less welcome distillation 
of his hfelong contribution to the elucidation of 
the Sanskrit scientific literature, medical, botan- 
ical, zoological, and mineralogical: his notes 
195-237 and 566-576 yield a vocabulary of 
gemmology, practically none of which is reli- 
ably presented ın the dictionaries of Sansknt. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


HARU MaATSUKATA  REISCHAUER: 
Samurai and silk: a Japanese and 
American heritage. [xv], 371 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 
1986. £16.95. 


This book ıs a family memoir by Haru Mat- 
sukata Retschauer, the wife of Edwin 
Reischauer, the best known Japanologist of his 
generation and an American Ambassador to 
Japan for several years 1n the 1960s. 

The book focuses mainly on Haru Reisch- 
auer’s grandfathers: Matsukata Masayoshi and 
Rioichiro Arai. The former is by far the most 
famous of the two. He was twice Prime Minister 
and as Minister of Finance was responsible for 
the ‘Matsukata Deflation’ which was intro- 
duced to solve the inflationary problem of the 
early Meiji period After study of European 
examples and advice, he also laid the founda- 
tions for the Japanese banking systems, many of 
which are visibly intact to this day. This account 
of Matsukata adds many interesting details to 
both the broad history of the period and to its 
background. Particularly striking 1s the account 
of Matsukata as a prefectural governor in the 
late 1860s. Here he acted to perfection the role 
of a Confucian official, caring both for politics 
and for the minutiae of the moral and personal 
welfare of his people. 

The figures of Arai and his family are very 
much less well known, but his story is at least 
equally interesting for the insights it gives into 
early Japanese economic development. The son 
of a silk family whose early loyalty to the Meiji 
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was questioned, Arai was sent to New York in 
1876 as part of an effort, ultimately totally 
successful, to wrest the control of foreign trade 
from Western hands. His first mayor deal was a 
disaster because of unforseen prices movements, 
but by sticking to his contract he immediately 
established a reputation for probity. As his 
career progressed he went on to become a 
respected figure in New York society with a 
large house in Old Greenwich and an addiction 
to golf. 

Both stories, and the smaller vignettes that 
follow, illustrate with telling detail many aspects 
of Japanese society, both in its transitton from 
Tokugawa to Met and in its twentieth-century 
form. In addition to the intrinsic interest of the 
material, this book is written with lmpid 
economy and its physical production is excep- 
tionally fine. Recollections of old Asia hands 
all too often are cluttered with trivia of little 
interest to any but immediate associates; this 
book is an exception. 


CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


RoBERT L. WINZELER: Ethnic relations 
in Kelantan: a study of the Chinese 
and Thai as ethnic minorities in a 
Malay state. (East Asian Social 
Science Monographs.) xix, 135 pp., 
8 plates. Singapore, Oxford, New 
York: Oxford University uum 
[1986]. £26. 


Kelantan, on the east coast of Se 
Malaysia, has a smaller percentage of non- 
Malays than the rest of the country (92% of 
Kelantan’s population are Malay, while the 
national figure 1s only 53%) The Thais have 
settled on the land, the Chinese in both town 
and country, but both groups maintain a low 
profile. In the light of the problems which the 
Chinese in particular have met elsewhere in 
Malaysia and of the political vulnerability of 
their small numbers, it is not surprising that 
they have taken such a stance. It appears to 
have been successful, since 1n Kelantan virtually 
no active hostility towards them has been 
shown in the years since independence. 

Winzeler's book is faithful to the low profile 
in that he does not greatly enhance the defini- 
tion of the minority image. He shows ' blurred ° 
people who retain some features of their ethnic 
ongins while adopting others from their hosts 
Even the Chinese, 1t seems, are somewhat 
unclear about themselves, the urban Chinese 
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believing that the rural Chinese have ‘ sold out’ 
to a great extent, and he cites one man as saymg 
that the latter were ‘ not Chinese at all but only 
Thais who claimed they were Chinese’. 
Economic specialization does occur, but it is not 
this which marks off the minorities from the 
Malays Nor does language appear to be a 
marker. The most obvious difference is in reli- 
gion and religious observances which prevent 
either commensality or intermarriage, and even 
here there ıs some evidence of movement 
towards Islam on the part of the minorities 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


MICHAEL A. HOULDEN and F. 
RICHARD STEVENSON: A supplement 
to the Tuckerman tables. (Memoirs 
of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 170.) iv, 564 pp. 
Philadelphia: American Philosophi- 
cal Society, 1986. 


Tables for the dating of ancient and medieval 
astronomical observations are provided by 
B. Tuckerman, Planetary, lunar and solar posi- 
tions: 601 B.C. to A.D. 1 and Planetary, lunar and 
solar positions: A.D. 2 to A.D. 1649, Memoirs of 
the Amencan Philosophical Society, 56, 1962 
and 59, 1964, which have many applications in 
determining the accuracy of early measure- 
ments and calculations. The present authors, 
however, discovered significant errors in Tuck- 
erman’s positions for Mars, and their present 
work gives revised tables covering this aspect of 
the matter. The short introduction is followed 
by a review of the extent and precision of 
Tuckerman’s tables, explaining the causes of the 
error relating to Mars. The tables which follow 
give the revised positions of Mars, and the 
magnitudes of Mercury, Mars, Venus, Jupiter 
and Saturn at ten-day intervals between 600 B.c. 
and A.D. 1651. There is a note on the construc- 
tion of the tables, and another giving instruc- 
tions for their use. A select bibliography is 
included. Rather fuller explanations of the tech- 
nical terms, of the elements in the equation 
which determines AT—the clock error represen- 
ting the increase in the length of the day caused 
by solar and lunar tides—and a few practical 
examples of applications, might have made the 
tables more accessible to lay historians. Still the 
work no doubt provides a very valuable 
reference source for the students of historical 
astronomy for whom u is chiefly intended. 


A. D. H. B. 
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Apartheid’s Rebels 


Inside South Africa's Hidden War Stephen M. Davis 

"This book is the first to break South Africa's censorship barrier and reveal the growing strength of 
the African National Congress — apartheid's guerrilla rebels. Filled with crucial new information 
about such issues as the involvement of communists in the ANC, the ANC’s military strategy and 
the weakness of the South African forces in battling resistance, this is an indispensable guide to 
what Pretoria does not want the West — or its own people—toknow. Cloth £19.95 Paper £6.95 
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into political movement. This book analyses one brief period of change, the formation of the 
Industrial and Commercial Workers Union of Africa during the 1920s. Drawing on archival 
material and on an extensive series of personal interviews with blacks involved in the conflicts, 
Helen Bradford examines the origin and growth of the ICU, its impact on the South African 
countryside and the complex reasons for its failure to achieve its goals or long-term survival. 
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Magomero 
Portrait of an African Village 


LANDEG WHITE 


This historical portrait of a village from 1859 to the present day 
investigates the concerns of modern African history ‘from the inside’. It 
records the changes in the economy, in custom, in personal and political 
relationships. The book’s heroes are ordinary men and women whose 
names and voices and contributions to history are resurrected here. 
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The Story of an African Famine 
Gender and Famine in Twentieth-century Malawi 


MEGAN VAUGHAN 

This account of the 1949 famine in colonial Malawi employs a wide variety 

of historical sources, ranging from Colonial Office documentation to the 

songs of women who lived through the tragedy. It contributes to the more 

general analysis of the problems of famine and food supply in Africa. 
192 pp. O 521 32917 5 $22.50 net 
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The United States and Africa 
A History 
PETER DUIGNAN and L. H. GANN 


This book traces the relationship between Africa and North America from 
the seventeenth-century slave trade to the present day, and presents a 
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IVOR WILKS, NEHEMIA LEVTZION and BRUCE M. HAIGHT 


Historians of the old kingdom of Gonja are fortunate in having access to 
chronicles of local authorship, written in Arabic. This book traces the 
development of that historiographical tradition and shows that by the 
eighteenth century scholars in Gonja were maintaining annals and writing 
down orally transmitted accounts of their history. 
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A History of the Maghrib in the Islamic 
Period 

JAMIL M. ABUN-NASR 

Building on the two editions of his History of the Maghrib, Professor 
Abun-Nasr has written a completely new history of North Africa within the 
Islamic period, beginning with the Arab conquest and bringing the story 
up to the present day. The balance between factual account and 
interpretation makes this book especially useful for students of African and 


Islamic history. 512 pp. O 521 33184 6 Hardcovers £40.00 net 
O 521 33767 4 Paperback £15.00 net 


Islam and Urban Labor in Northern 
Nigeria 

The Making of a Muslim Working Class 

PAUL M. LUBECK 


This study examines the interaction between Islamic nationalism and new 
forms of class consciousness and culture generated by industrialisation 
during the seventies in Kano. Paul Lubeck argues that, when 
industrialisation is introduced from the West, nationalism supports class 
consciousness. 368 pp. O 521 30942 5 &27.50 net 
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House Owners and House Property in Seventeenth-Century Ankara 
and Kayseri 
SURAIYA FAROQUI 


Through her use of documents from the kadi registers of Ankara and 

Kayseri, Dr Faroqui shows the changes in patterns of house ownership in 
these two contrasting towns over approximately one century, and reveals 
an urban society which differs from the patterns generally associated with 
*the Islamic city' model. 296 pp. O 521 32629 6 &27.50net 
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Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law 
The Origins of the Islamic Patronate 
PATRICIA CRONE 


This book examines the cultural origins of Islamic law. Previous studies 
have examined the different contributions of Roman, Arabian and Jewish 
law. Dr Crone tests the Roman hypothesis with reference to one 
institution, the patronate, and concludes that the contribution of 
Provincial law would repay further consideration by legal historians. 
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MEHRI LEXICON 
and English-Mehri Word-list 
T. M. JOHNSTONE 


This lexicon of the Mehri language brings to a conclusion the important series of 
works by the late Professor T. M. Johnstone on Modern South Arabian 
Languages, begun with his Harsüsi Lexicon and Jibbali Lexicon It is based on 
data collected during his own field work in Oman and those derived from Mehri 
speakers in London and in the Gulf. 


This book contains a lengthy linguistic introduction which concentrates on the 
phonology and morphology of the Mehri language. The lexicon proper follows, 
providing examples of the syntax of the language m numerous verbatim quotations 
from informants. The book ends with an English-Mehri word-list and index of the 
definitions provided ın Professor Johnstone’s earlier Jibbali Lexicon, for which an 
English-Jibbali word-list was not provided ; 
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